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CHAP. XIII. 


The hiſtory of Rome from the death of 


Pompey 70 the death of Cæſar. 


« HEN the news of Pompey's death reached Rome, Honours = 
the ſenate and people ftrove who ſhould heap heapedutor 


moſt honours on the conqueror, now become ab- Cæſar at 
ſolute maſter of their liberties, lives, and fortunes. Rome. 


He was, by the unanimous conſent of all the orders of the 
republic, proclaimed conſul for five years, named dictator, 


contrary to the antient cuſtom, not for ſix months only, but 
for a whole year, declared tribune of the people, and head of 
that college for his life; impowered to make peace and war 
with whom he pleaſed, to levy what forces he thought fit, 


Ec. ſo that all the dignities and power of the republic now 
centered in Cæſar alone, who, without any violence or pro- 
ſcriptions, was raiſed to a higher pitch of power and autho—-— 
Tity, than Sylla had acquired by the death and baniſhment of 


innumerable citizens. As the new dictator could not then go 


in perſon to Rome, to take poſſeſſion of the many dignitics 
_ conferred upon him, he appointed Marc Antony, his general 
of the horſe, and ſent him with a detachment of troops to 


the capital, committing to him the government of /taly dur- 
ing his abſence. As for the dictator himſelt, after he had 
put an end to the war of Alexandria, and ſettled his favou- 
rite Cleopatra on the throne of Egypt, he was forced to quit Cæſar 


that kingdom, and march into the north of Aſia againit oh * of 
ann} 
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ridates the Great, who finding the Romans engaged in a 
civil war, laid hold of that opportunity to attempt the re- 
covery of his father's dominions in Aſia. In the very 
beginning of the troubles, he raiſed a powerful army, 
and, appointing Aſander governor of Boſporus in his 
abſence, he paſſed the Euxine ſea, and made himſelf maſter of 
Colchis, Armenia Minor, and ſeveral places in Cappadocia, 


Pontus, and Bithynia. After the battle of Pharſalia, Cæſar 


Aſia Minor; but Pharnaces, having overcome Domitius in a 


treated the Roman merchants and publicans, who refided at 


ſeized all Bithynia, was preparing to paſs from thence into 
the province of Aſia properly ſo called. This extraordinary | 


had ſent Domitius Calvinus with part of his army againſt him, 
committing to his care the government of all the provinces of 


pitched battle, made himſelf maſter of all the remaining parts 
of Pontus and Cappadocia. Puffed up with this ſucceſs, he 


Amiſus the capital of Pontus with great cruelty ; and having 


Progreſs at length rouſed Cæſar, who was ſpending his time 
in wanton dalliances with Cleopatra, and put him again upon 
action. Having left part of his forces in Egypt to protect 


As he paſted through Galatia, Dejotarus, who had ſided with 


Cleopatra, he haſtened with the reſt into Syria; and, having 
appointed Sextus Cæſar, his relation, governor of that pro- 


vince, he purſued his march northward againſt Pharnaces. 


| Pompey and attended him in his flight, appeared before the 
_ dictator, in the habit of a ſuppliant and ſtripped of his royal 


robes, begging, he would extend to him the effects of that 


clemency, which had gained him greater glory than all his 
victories. The dictator was not much affected either with his 


Paraan, 
Dejoratus. 


him to ſend forthwith to his aſſiſtance the legion, which he 


ſubmiſſion or praiſes; but nevertheleſs, as he was naturally 


inclined to mercy, he freely pardoned him, and reſtored to 
him the enſigns of royalty; but at the fame time ordered 


had trained up in the Roman diſcipline, and all his cavalry, to 


be employed againſt Pharnaces. With this reinforcement he 


entered the kingdom of Pontus, which Pharnaces had recon- 


quered, and, without giving any reſpite either to himſelf or 


his troops, or hearkening to the propoſals of peace, which 


Defeats 
Pharuaces. 


the king made, with no other view, but to gain time, he ad- 
vanced againſt him, attacked him, and gained a complete 


victory, an account of which he wrote to his friend Aminitius, 


or Anitius in the following words Veni, vidi, vici, I came, I 


Jaw, I conquered; which, being all diſſyllables, and having the 


| ſame cadence, happily expreſs the diſpatch of it. This victo- 


ry, which was gained near the place where Triarius had been 


formerly defeated by Mithridates, repaired the honour of 
1 V e the 
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the Roman arms. After this defeat, Pharnaces fled with a 


thouſand horſe, the only remains of his vanquiſhed army, to 


Sinope, where he cauſed the horſes to be killed, and putting 


the men on board his ſhips in that port, he ſailed with them 


back to Boſporus ; but he was no ſooner landed, than A/an- 
der, whom he had left his lieutenant in that kingdom, and 
who, in his abſence, had ſet up for himſelf, ſeized him, and, 


having put him to death, reigned in his ſtead. Hereupon 


Ceſar gave Mithridates the Pergamenian that kingdom, as a 
reward for the eminent ſervices he had done him in Egypt, 


as we have related in the hiſtory of that kingdom. But C#- 
far, in declaring him king of Boſporus, gave him only an 
empty title; for, A/ander being in poſſeſſion of it, he was to 


recover it by force of arms, in which attempt he loſt his life, 
inſtead of gaining the crown, being overcome and ſlain in 
battle by A/ander, who held the kingdom without any further 
oppoſition, the Romans not being at leiſure, en account of 
the inteſtine broils that ſtill continued among them, to give 


him any diſturbance. 


Axp now Ceſar having ſettled affairs in Iſia in the beſt 


manner he could, and left Cælius Vinicianus in Pontus, to 
keep that kingdom in awe, (et out for Rome, attended only 
With one legion. He paſſed through Aſia, and from thence 
croſſed over into Greece, obliging every-where the publicans 


to bring to him the money, which, according to their engage- 


ments with the republic, they were to remit to the quæſtors 
at Rome, His ſudden arrival in Italy filled ſome with joy, 
others with fear, and kept the minds both of the ſenate and 
people in ſuſpenſe. They were well acquainted with the hu- 


manity of his temper ; but, as he had been greatly provoked 


by the blind and inconſiderate zeal of ſome rigid republicans, 


Sets out for 


Rome, 


they were afraid he might rather follow the examples of 


Sylla and his uncle Marius, than the dictates of his own 
good-nature. Cicero was one of the firſt who felt the effects 


and, after his defeat, returned to Italy, where he had lived at 
ſome diſtance from the capital, not caring to appear there, 


was marching from thence to Brunduſium, than he went to 


meet him, with an air of confidence mixed with fear and re- 


ſpect. Cz/ar, who knew him while he was yet at ſome diſ- 


| tance, in order to ſave him the confuſion of making ſubmiſſi- 


4 Dio. |. xlii. Prur. in Ceſ. Aryan. in Mithridat. p. 254. 


Sur. in Jul. Higr. de bell. Alexand. 


mmm ons, 


of his clemency. That great orator had declared for Pompey, 


till he had obtained his pardon of Cæſar. He therefore no 
ſooner heard, that the dictator was landed at Tarentum and 


How be 
received 


Cicero. 


His cle- 
mency. 


- ceived with great kindneſs, and even admitted to his confi- 


5 Z nters 


Rome. 


Appeaſer 


the diftur- 
bances he 


Pound in 
the city. 
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ons, not ſuitable to the rank he had held in the republic, 
diſmounted, ran to meet him, and, having tenderly embraced 
him, walked a great while with him alone, without ſhewing 
the leaſt diſſatisfaction, or taking any notice of his paſt beha- 


viour. Cicero was greatly taken with this kind reception; 
but nevertheleſs thought it adviſeable to keep at a diſtance 
from the capital, whither he repaired very ſeldom, and then 


only to make his court to the dictator. In his retirement he 
employed his time in the ſtudy of philoſophy, and compoſed 
moſt of thoſe books, which will be the admiration of all ages. 


Quintus Cicero, the orator's brother, who had formerly 
ſerved u der the dictator in Gaul as one of his lieutenants, and 


had received innumerable favours at his hands, had, in the 


very beginning of the war, abandoned him to follow Pompey ; 


but, notwithſtanding his ingratitude, Cæſar pardoned him, at 


the earneſt intreaties of Aulus Hirtius, Caius Trebontus, and 
the famous Titus Pomponius Atticus, the orator's inſeparable 


friend, even in his greateſt misfortunes. Many others, who 
had borne arms againſt him, were not only pardoned, but re- 


dence. This obliging behaviour, ſo different from that of 
Sylla and Marius, gained him the affections of the people, 


and drew over great numbers of ſenators to his party, who 


had looked upon him before as a tyrant and uſurper. He en- 


| tered Rome without the leaſt pomp or ſhow, being attended 


only by a ſmal! number of legionaries ; and finding great diſ- 


turbances in the city, occaſioned by a miſunderſtanding be- 
tween Marc Antony, his general of the horſe, and P. Corneli- 


us Dotabella, one of the tribunes of the people, who was no 
leſs attached to Cz/ar's intereſt than Antony himſelf, he reſtor- 


ed Rome to its former tranquillity, and eaſily prevailed upon 


the people to reject the law, which Dolabella had propoſed, 


containing an abolition of all debts. This law had occaſioned 
the misunderſtanding between Antony and Dolabella, the for- 
mer oppoſing it to the utmoſt of his power, and the latter ſtir- 

ring up the poor and meaner ſort of citizens to get it paſſed 


by force. Matters were carried ſo far, that Antony was or- 


dered by the ſenate to bring his troops into the city; and 


then a battle was fought in the very forum, between 
Autony and lis legionaries on one fide, and Dolabella at the 


head of the inſolvent debtors on the other; but the latter 
paid dear for their boldneſs, eight hundred of them being 
killed upon the ſpot ; whereas the general of the horſe loſt on- 


ly a very ſmall] number of his men in the fray. Cæſar's pre- 


| fence put an end to all diſturbances. As he ſeemed to diſap- 
prove 
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prove the law, it was immediately rejected. Tho he affect- 
ed to govern according to the ancient Jaws of the republic, 
and pretended to leave both the ſenate and people in the full poſ- 
ſeſſion of their former privileges, yet no one dared to oppoſe 
or contradict him. Thus no change, as to outward appear- 
ance, was viſible in Rome, and at the ſame time all orders of 
men were ſubordinate to the ſovereign will of the dictator. 
During his ſhort ſtay in the capital, he entertained the 
people with magnificent ſhows, and remitted them the 
rents of the houſes which they hired of the public. Af- 
terwards he confiſcated the eſtates of thoſe who ftill con- 
tinued in arms againſt him, and cauſed them to be fold 
publicly by auction. The lands, houſes, and moveables of 
Pompey, whoſe children till diſturbed the public tranquillity, 
were together with the effects of many others, expoſed in the 
forum to public ſale ; but no body bidding for thoſe of Pom- 
pey, out of reſpect to the memory of ſo great a man, 
Marc Antony purchaſed them at a very low price, and Pompey's 
immediately took poſſeſſion of his houſe, where he ſpent his houſe pur- 
time, as is plain from Cicero's ſecond Philippic, in a con- ch by 
tinued ſcene of debauchery. When Cæſar's officers demand- Marc An- 
ed the ſmall ſum he had agreed to pay for Pompey's houſe and ny. 
moveables, he was highly offended, and treated them with 
great contempt, ſaying, He did not expect Cæſar would exact 
ſo paltry a debt of one who had done him ſo great ſervices. 
This provoked Cz/ar, and occaſioned ſome coldneſs between 
him and his general of the horſe. As to Cz/ar's other friends, 
none of them had occaſion to complain of him, or repent 
their having embraced his party. As pontifex maximus, he 
appointed ſome of them augurs, others pontifices, others de- 
cemvirs, to whoſe care the Sibyllixe books were committed, 
and for their ſake increaſed the number of prætors to ten, fil- 
ling that college with his friends and partizans. As the num- 
ber of ſenators was greatly diminiſhed by the death of ſome 
and flight of others, he raiſed to the ſenatorial dignity the 
chief officers of his army, and ſuch of the knights as had fol- 
lowed his ſtandards. Tho' a few days only were wanting to 
the end of the conſular year, with which his diQatorſhip ex- 
| a pired, he aſſembled the tribes in the campus Martius, and 
t propoſed to them two of his lieutenants; Q. Fufius Calenus 
| «nd P. Vatinius, to be choſen conſuls for the current year. 
| "I his he did with no other view, but to honour with the con- 
{ular dignity thoſe two officers, who had ſerved, with great 
fidelity, under him in all his wars. "The ſhortneſs of their 
, conſulate made Cicero ſay by way of raillery, That the year, 
in 
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in which Vatinius and Fufius were conſuls, had neither ſpring; 
ſummer, nor autumn. The next year Cæſar cauſed himſelf 
ſecond con- to be created conſul ; but did not part with the dictatorſhip, 


As conſul, he took for his collegue M. Emilius Lepidus, who 
was juſt then returned from Hither Spain, which he had go- 
verned with great prudence and moderation. This was a 
great diſappointment to Mars Antony, who aſpired at the 
conſular dignity ; but his late behaviour and ſcandalous de- 
baucheries had alienated the dictator's mind from him; the 
more, beauſe he was hated by the people, on account of his 
haughty and imperious behaviour, while he diſcharged the of- 
fice of general of the horſe r. 

AND now Czſar, having ſettled affairs in Itah, and taken 
the moſt proper meaſures to prevent any new diſturbances in 


the capital, was wholly intent on carrying the war into A 


Cato's Be- 
hawiour 
after the 
| battle of 

Pharſalia. 


Cicero ia 
ęreat dan 
„„ 


rica, where Pompey's party was ſtill very powerful, being 
headed by the famous Cato and many officers of great diſtinc- 
tion. When Pompey followed Cæſar into Theſſaly, he left in 


his camp at Dyrrhachium, as we have obſerved above, fifteen 


cohorts, under the command of Cato. When news of Pom- 


pey's overthrow was firſt brought to Dyrrhachium, Cato re- 


ſolved with himſelf, if Pompey were killed, to lead the fifteen 
cohorts into Itah, there diſband them, and retire from the 
tyranny of Cz/ar, as far as he could, and live in exile ; but, 
if Pompey were ſafe, to keep the troops together for him. 
With this deſign he left Dyrrhachium, which was too near 
Theſſaly, where Pompey had been defeated, and croſſed over 


to the iſland of Corcyra, where the fleet lay: There he found 


Cicero, to whom, as he was a ſcrupulous obſerver of the laws, 
he offered the command of the troops he had with him, 
fince Cicero had a right to the firſt poſt, as having been 
conſul ; whereas he had only been prætor. But Cicero, who 


. already repented his having declared for Pompey, and was then 


returning to /taly, under various pretences declined the offer; | 
which ſo provoked Cneius, Pompey's ſon, that he reproached 


him with treachery and cowardice, and drawing his ſword, 


in the tranſport of his paſſion would have killed him on the 


| ſpot, had not Cato, ſtarting up, laid hold of his arm, and held 


him, till the frightened orator was out of reach. The ſame 
night Cato conveyed him privately out of the camp, and by 


that means ſaved his life, Cicero immediately went on board 


a ſmall veſſel, and ſet fail for Brundaſp n, whence he wrote 


r PLuT. in Caf. & Anton. Cie. Philip ii. Macros. Saturn. * 


ii. c. 3. Epit. Liv. Cic. ad Attic. & paſſim alibi, 


to 
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to Oppius and Balbus (E), two of Cæſar's moſt zealous 


partizans, conjuring them to uſe their good offices in his be- 
half, and excuſe him with the conqueror, for having incon- 
ſiderately followed Pompey's party. While Cicero was failing 
towards Itah, many illuſtrious Romans, who had eſcaped 
from the battle of Pharſalia, arrived in the iſland of Corcyra, 
not knowing what rout Pompey had taken; ſo that Cato ſaw 
himſelf all on a ſudden at the head of a conſiderable army, and 
ſurrounded by many officers of diſtinction. That zealous re- 
publican did not doubt, but Pompey was fled either towards 
Egypt, where young Ptolemy, his pupil, reigned, or to the 
province of Africa, which P. Accius Varus had ſeized before 
the battle of Phar/alia, after having killed Curio, whom 
Cz/ar had ſent againſt him, and cut his army in pieces. He Cato re- 
therefore reſolved to haſten after him, and having taken all his ,! 
883 | Ro | Africa. 
(E) Caius Oppius was one of Cæſar's chief favourites. Charifeus 
Aulus, Gellius, and Pliny tell us, that he was a man of great learn- 
ing, and the author of ſeveral works much eſteemed by the an- 
_ tients, among the reſt, of the lives of Scpio Africanus and of Pom- 
| fey the Great. Plutarch reproaches him with leſſening the exploits 
and glory of Pompey, and magnifying thoſe of Cæſar. In Suetonius's | 
time he was deemed the true author of the hiſtory of the Alexan- 
drian, African, and Spaniſh wars, which paſſed then, and have been 
tranſmitted to us, under the name of Hirtinss The ſame writer 
aſcribes to Oppius ſeveral other works, none of which have reached 
our times, As for Balbus, he was a native of Gades, or according 
to others, of Carteia. He ſerved firſt in the armies of Quintus 
| Metellus and of Pompey againſt Sertorius. Several years after he be- 
came acquainted with Cæſar, while he governed Spain in quality of 
prætor, and, was, at his recommendation, honoured with the 
rights and privileges of a Roman citizen. Theſe were afterwards _ 
called in queſtion ; but Balbus found a zealous advocate in the per- 
ſon of Cicero, and was ſolemnly acknowledged by the ſenate and 
people for a citizen of Rome. It was cuſtomary for foreigners 
honoured with this diſtinction, to aſſume the name of the perſon 
they chole for their patron ; and agreeable to this cuſtom Balbus 
took the name of Cornelius, having choſen Lentulus, who was of the 
Cornelian family, for his patron. Before the war broke out between 
Cz/ar and Pompey, one Theophanes, a great fayourite of the latter, 
adopted Balbus, and appointed him his her. Sidonius Apollinaris 
commends ſome memoirs written by Balbus after the manner of a 
journal: Quis Balbi ephemeridem, ſays he, fando adæguaverit 
„„ : : 


(34) Sidonius Apollin. I. ix. epift. 24. Plin. JI. vii. Dio. Caf. 
J ulvuii Cie. ad Aitic. iii. epiſt. 7. ; 1 
„ men 
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men on board, ſet fail, ſteering his courſe towards Africa. 
Before he embarked, he gave thoſe who were not willing to 
follow him, free liberty to depart and return to Italy. On his 
arrival in Afr:ca,he found there Sextus, Pompey's younger ſon, 


who gave him an account of his father's tragical death in 


Egypt. This news occaſioned a general conſternation among 
the troops; but nevertheleſs they all declared with one voice, 
that they were ready to ſhed the laſt drop of their blood in 
defence of their common liberties, and that, after Pompey, 


| they would follow no other leader but Cato. Out of com- 


paſſion therefore to ſo many brave men, who had given ſuch 
proofs of a ſincere love for their country, and whom he was 


aſhamed to abandon, in a ſtrange country amidſt ſo many 


difficulties, he took upon him the command, and, without 
delay, marched towards the city of Cyrene, which received 
him, tho' the inhabitants had a few days before ſhut their 
gates againſt Labienus. Here he was informed, that Scipio, 
Pompey's tather-in-law, had landed before him in Africa, and 


taken refuge in the dominions of Juba king of Mauritania, 


_ Cato's 
march 
through 
the deſerts 


of Africa. P 


where he had found Accius, or, as Plutarch calls him, Appius 
Varus, at the head of a conſiderable army. Hereupon Cats 
reſolved to go and join them; and accordingly, having loaded 
a great many beaſts of burden with water and other necefiary 
roviſions, he ſet out on his march, which was attended with 
inexpreſſible difficulties. His troops travelled for ſeveral days 
together through inhoſpitable deſerts, covered with burning 


| ſands, and infeſted by lions, tigers, ſerpents of a monſtrous 


fize, Wc. (F); fo that they were obliged to be conſtantly on 


their guard night and day. Thus they marched ſeven days 


together, Cato himſelf being always the foremoſt, to encourage 


| (F) Plutarch tells us, that Cato took with him on his march 


ſome of thoſe who were called P.lli, and made it their buſineſs to 
cure the biting of ſerpents, by ſucking out the poiſon. This is no 
extraordinary matter ; for we read in Homer, that, in antient times, 

wounds were cured by ſucking. But theſe P/i//; pretended, as we 


read in Plutarch, to a power of inchanting the jerpents, and dif- 
arming them of their fury, by ſtupifying them and laying them 


allcep. We find in holy ſcripture inſtances of perſons, who pre- 


tended to that power, which they vaunted as miraculous. Upon 
this is founded, what we read in Feremiah ; For, behold, I will 


fend ſerpents, cockatrices among you, which will nat be charmed 


65). But theſe wretched inchanters often paid dear for their pre- 


ſumption. = | 
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his men, who were quite exhauſted, by his example. Plu- 
tarch tells, that ſince the battle of Phar/alia, he had never 
mounted on horſeback, nor rid in a chariot ; and that, to 
ſhew his concern, he had; ever ſince that fatal day, uſed to 
fit at table, ſaying, that he never lay down but to ſleep (G). 
The ſoldiers, animated by the example of their leader, chear- 
fully ſurmounted all difficulties, and arrived at length, to the 
number of ten thouſand men, at Utica. There a warm diſ- 
pute aroſe among the chief officers about the command of the 
army. Varus, who immediately joined Cato, together with 
Scipio and other ſenators of diſtinction, claimed the command 
as governor of Africa; which province had been allotted 
him by Pompey himſelf. On the other hand, the whole 
army demanded Cato for their leader; and even Varus and 
Scipio were willing to comply with their defire: But Cato Cato de- 
himſelf oppoſed his own promotion, ſaying, that he would clines the 
not tranſgreſs theſe laws, which he had taken arms to command 
defend; and that he, who was only proprætor, ought not to of the ar- 
command in the preſence of Scipio, who was proconſul. Y, which 
He added, that every one would look upon it as a good omen, ©*/#r- 
to ſee a Scipio at the head of a Roman army in Africa, and 8 13 
that the very name would inſpire the ſoldiers with courage. 9 
Cato's words decided the diſpute; all readily yielded to Scipio, 
| Who, being declated commander in chief of all the forces of 
the republic ia Africa, appointed Labienus, who had diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in ſeveral wars under Cæſar, his firſt lieute- 
nant. Juba, king of Mauritania, no ſooner heard of Cato's 
arrival, than he came to Utica, to confer with him and the 
other officers. That printe had always ſhewn a great attach- 
ment to Pompey and his party; but, as he now thought they 
could not well do without him, he aſſumed an air of gran- 
deur and pride, which gave great offence to Cato. The firſt. 
time he had an interview with Cato and Scipio, he ordered 
his own ſeat to be placed in the middle ; which Cato obſer- 
ving, he took up his own chair, and placed himſelf on the 
other ſide of Scipio, to whom he thus gave the moſt honour- 
able place. Such was the pride and haughtineſs of thoſe 
_ republicans, even at their time the republic was ready to ſink, 


() This was a token of mourning, which we know not what 
to make of now-a days On the contrary, we ſhould think a ly- 
ing poſture at our meals very inconvenient ; but this ſingle example 
of Cato inconteſtably proves, that it was preferred in thoſe days, 
and that fitting at table was looked upon as a very incommodious 
poſture. 
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if not ſupported by foreign ſtates and princes. Under Scipio 


were ſcveral ofhcers of great diſtinction and experience in 


war, namely, Labienus, Afranius, Petreius, the two ſons 


of Pompey, Cueius and Sextus, Fauſtus Sylla, who had mar- 


ried their ſiſter, beſides a great number of ſenators and 
Enights, all reſolved to prefer death to the loſs of their li- 
berty, and either ſave the republic, or fall with it. King 

Juba promiſed to aſſiſt them to the utmoſt of his power, 


and join them with all his forces, as ſoon as the ſeaſon of the 
year would allow him to take the field c. 


Cæſar re- 
ol ves to 
carry the 
war into 


Africa. 


The tenth 
legion mu- 
binies. 


. 


Cæſar, now maſter of all Aſia, Greece, Egypt, and Italy, 


reſolved to carry the war forthwith into Africa, and there 


cruſh the remains of Pompey's party; but while he was ma- 
king the neceſſury preparations for that expedition, news was 


brought him, that the tenth legion, which he had always fa- 
voured in a particular manner, had openly revolted, and 
killed Galba and Coſconins, two officers of the ſenatorial order, 


who had endeavoured to appeaſe them. Ceſar, ſurpriſed at 
this unexpected attempt of his favourite legion, immediately 


diſpatched Cri/pus Sallu/tius, the famous hiſtorian, to quell 


the ſedition with his cloquence, and bring back the mutinous 


legion to their duty. Salluft had great obligations to Cæſar, 
who had cauſed him to be appointed one of the ten prætors 


what they wanted. Their ringleaders anſwered, that they 


in the late election, after having reſtored him to his place in 
the ſenate, which he had forfeited by his infamous de- 
baucheries. He therefore flew to Capua, where the muti- 
neers were then encamped : but found it a more difficult 
taſk to appeaſe a ſeditious ſoldiery, then to harangue a diſ- 
armed multitude. He was forced to fave himſelf by flight 
from their fury, and haſten back to Rome, to acquaint 
Caſar, that the rebellious legion, without hearkening to 
any terms, were in full march towards the capital. The 
dictator, amazed at their boldneſs, placed guards at the gates 
of the city, on the ramparts, and in all open places; and 


then, as they drew near, ſent ſome truſty officers to aſk them 


wanted to ſpeak with Cz/ar himſelf. Let them come into the 


city then, replied Cæſar, and appear in the field of Mars, 


without any other arms but their ſwords. Upon this, being 


admitted within the walls, they marched in good order to 
the appointed place, and there waited for Ceſar, who, 


without — to the advice of his friends, went im- 


pro. in Cue Aerian. bell. civil. 1. ii. Hizr. de bell. 
| Afric. Die. | xliti, . 
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mediately to hear their complaints. The pretence of a 
general, famous for ſo many victories, inſpired them with 
ſuch awe and reſpe&, that even the boldeſt among them 
could not utter a fingle word. Then Cæſar, mounting his Cæſar', 
: tribunal, encouraged them to ſpeak and lay their complaints addreſs in 
; before him. Hereupon they took courage, and begged him ape 
to diſcharge them, alledging their age, their wounds, and their 'hemutiny.. 
long ſervice. As Cæſar was entering on a new war, they 
expected he would have courted them, and with large preſents 

inticed them tb follow him. They were therefore thunder- 

ſtruck, when he anſwered, without ſhewing the leaſt ſurpriſe 

or concern, Your demand ts Juſt ; I ds diſcharge you, and yau 

may be gone. Ceſar, perceiving the conſternation and ſurpriſe 

theſe words occationed among them, after having kept ſilence 
"I for ſome time, added, J do not, however, deſign to rob you of 
| your rewards ; theſe 7 will give you, when I Hall . tri- 
1 umphed over the reſt of my enemies. At theſe words they 

| crouded round his tribunal, begging, that, ſince he intended 

| to reward them, he would ſuffer them to deſerve the pro- 

j miſed rewards with further ſervices. But Ceſar, without 
| ſeeming to take notice of their demand, Go, fellew- citizens, 

| ſaid he, return to your houſes and families. The word fel- 

| 
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 low-citizens, inſtead of fellow-ſoldiers, was like a clap of thun- 

der in their ears. They all cried out, that they were ſol.liers, - 
that they had not accepted of their diſcharge, and that they 

would follow him into Hfrica. But Cæſar, pretending to 
deſpiſe both their offers and ſubmiſſions, turned his back upon 
them, and came down from his tribunal. Then the legiona- 

_ ries, throwing themſelves at his feet, conjured him rather to 
inflict ſuch puniſhments upon them as their inſolence deſer- 
ved, than to diſband them in ſo ſhameful a manner. He 
continued long inflexible ; but at length, pretending to be 

| overcome by the importunity of his friends, he aſcended the 

' tribunal once more, and, addreſſing himſelf to them, told 

them, That the revolt ſurpriſed him ſo much the more, as it 

came from a legion, which he had always diſtinguiſhed 
above the reſt ; that nevertheleſs he could not prevail upon 

_ himſelf to puniſh thoſe, whom he had once fo tenderly lo- 

ved; that, on his return f om Africa, he would give them 
the rewards he had promiſed, and lands too tor their ſub- 
fiſtence ; but that he would not by any means ſuffer them 
attend him in the expedition he was now undert: iKing, in or- 

der to convince them that he could conquer withour them, 

This ſpeech made ſo deep an impreſſion on their m— that, 
With tears in their ey es, they begged he woull rather decim te 
** them 
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| them than debar them from ſharing with him the glory of 


Cæſar par- 


doms the 
mutineers. 


Hie paſſes 
over into 


Sicily. 


his victories. We will follow you as voluntiers, they all cried 
out with one voice, if you refuſe to admit us in the number of 
your legions. Theſe words, which were manifeſtly ſpoken 
from a true ſenſe of their crime, and a fincere repentance, 
touched Cæſar; he could no longer diſſemble, but ſtyling 
them again fellow-ſoldiers, he not only freely forgave them, 
but declared, that they ſhould ſhare with him both the glory 
and advantages of all his victories :.. Having thus by his 


intrepidity, reſolution, and addreſs, regained the affections 


and confidence of the rebellious legion, he purſued with 
great ardour the neceſſary preparations for the new war in 
Africa, ordering his legions in'the mean time to aſſemble at 
Rhegium, the place of the general rendezvous. T hither he 
repaired ſoon after himſelf, and finding there but one legion 


of new levies and fix hundred horſe, with them he croſſed 
over into Sicily, leaving orders for the other legions to fol- 


low him with all poffible expedition. On his arrival in 
Sicily, he incamped on the ſhore, declaring, that he was de- 
termined to ſet ſail, as ſoon as the wind proved favourable, 
without waiting for the five legions and a body of two thou- 


ſand horſe, who were in full march to join him, Accordingly 


on the ſixth of the calends of January, that is, on the twenty- 


And from 
thence into 
| Af I ica. 


ſeventhof December according to the computation which then 
obtained, the wind blowing fair, he embarqued the troops he 
had with him, and in the evening weighed anchor, leaving 
orders with Alienus prætor of S:cily, to convey over to him 
the other legions, as ſoon as they came up. In four days he 
arrived off Adrumetum on the coalt of Africa ; and having 


landed his troops at a ſmall diſtance from that city, by the ad- 


vice of Plancus, one of his lieutenants he ſent to ſummon 
Confidius, who commanded in the place, to deliver it up to 


him; but Corſgdius, truſting in his numerous gariſon, which 
conſiſted of two legions and three thouſand Mauritanian horſe, 
killed with his own hand the meſſenger, and then marched 
out at the head of all his trodps to attack Ceſar in the camp 


he had formed in great haſte, and conſequently but very in- 


differently fortified. Ceſar thought it advifeable to abandon 
his camp, and retire in good order, marching along the coaft 
towards Ruſpina, at a ſmall diſtance from Adrumetum. 


Conſidius purſued him, and greatly harraſſed his troops on their 
march. On this occaſion it was, that thirty Gauliſb horſe, 


t Aypltan. Hir. Liv. Dio. ibid. 
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who marched in the rear, put to flight two thouſand Mauri- 
tanian horſe, and drove them back to the very gates of A 


drumetum. Caeſar with much ado reached Ruſpina, being 


continually harraſſed by the enemy's parties; but not findin 

ſufficient proviſions in that neighbourhood to ſubſiſt his ar- 
my, he turned towards Leptis, ſituate on the coaſt between 
the two Syrtes. As Leptis was a free city, the inhabitants 
opened their gates to him, and ſupplied his army in the beſt 
manner they could, He had not been long here, before 
part of the troops he expected from Sicily arrived on board 


IJ admitted 
into Lep- 
tis. 


ſome galleys, and a ſmall number of tranſports. Theſe 


informed him, that the reſt of the fleet were ſteering their 


courſe towards Utica; which gave Cæſar great uneaſineſs, 


that city being in the hands of the enemy. He there- 
fore immediately diſpatched Rabirius Poſthumius, with or- 
ders to ſail along the coaſt, and direct to Leptis ſuch of his 
veſſels as he ſhould me t on his courſe. In the mean time, 
as the enemy were maſters of the country, and Czſar, in a 
manner, beſieged in Leptis, his army was reduced to great 


Is greatly 
diſtreſſed 


ſtraits for want of proviſions; forage eſpecially was become for want 
ſo ſcarce, that he was forced to feed his horſes with a ſea- / provi- 


loſs. One day a party of horſe, whom he ſent out to forage, 


meeting an African, who played with great art on the flute, 


diſmounted to hear him, leaving the care of their horſes to 
their ſervants ; but, in the mean time, the enemy falling up- 
on them unexpectedly, cut moſt of them in pieces, and pur- 
ſued the reſt to their camp; which they would have entered 
with the fugitives, had not Cæſar and Aſinius Pollio, at the 


weed, which he mixed with graſs, to take off its ſaltneſs. ions. 
He ſent out indeed ſeveral parties to bring in proviſons; but 
they had always the misfortune to fall in with the enemy, 

who narrowly watched their motions, and return with great 


Several of 
his parties 
defeated. 


head of a few cohorts, put a ſtop to their flight, by placing 

themſelves in the gate of the camp, and by that means ob- 
liging the horſe to face the enemy. In another encounter, 
which happened a few days after, the beſt part of Czſar's 


foot was put to flight by a ſtrong detachment from Scipio's 


army. On this occaſion Ceſar, ſeeing one of the ſtandard- 


bearers flying with the reſt, taking hold of him by the collar, 


forced him to face about, ſaying, Lost that way ; the enemy 


is there. However, he could not prevail upon his frightened 

troops to ſtand their ground; but was forced himſelf to 
give way, and retire with them in no ſmall diſorder to his 
camp. As he was daily more and more ſtraitened for want 
of proviſions, and durſt not venture out of his camp with the 


few forces he had with him, he reſolved to go himſelf in 
queſſ 
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queſt of his fleet; and accordingly embarquing in the dead 
of the night, he ſet ſail, attended only with a ſmall number 
of officers. The next day, when the ſoldiery miſſed him, 
they gave all up for loſt, and it was with the utmoſt difficulty 
that the lieutenants, tribunes, and centurions kept them from 
abandoning their camp, and deſerting to Scipio, who, with 
ten legions, and twenty elephants, was advancing againſt 
them. But their fears were ſoon calmed; for Cæſar, the 


next day meeting by good fortune the reſt of his fleet, re- 


turned with them to Leptis, and decamped as ſoon as they 


werte landed, with a deſign to advance farther into the coun- 
Meets La- try. He had ſcarce marche three miles, when his ſcouts 


bienus. brought him word, that the enemy appeared; and ſoon after 
he diſcovered a very numerous army, which covered the 
whole plain, advancing in good order towards him. Czſar 
immediately ordered his men to halt, and, having drawn 

them up in one line, to prevent their being furrounded, 

waited in order of battle to receive the enemy's firſt onſet. 

This numerous body of Raman and Mauritanian forces was 
commanded by Labienus, who attacked Cz/ar with ſuch fu- 


ry, that he had need of all his courage and experience, to 


prevent his troops from flying back to their camp, and leav- 
His army ing the enemy maſter of the field. He was . ſurrounded on 
in danger all ſides, and would have been cut in pieces with all his men, 


being cut had not a ſoldier of the tenth legion, by killing Labrenus's 


Im piece: horſe, occaſioned ſome confuſion among the enemy's batta- 
lions. Thoſe who were next to the general, ſeeing him fall, 


and believing him dead, gave ground, and began to retire. 
Czſar, obſerving the conſternation they were in, advanced 
at the head of a choice body of legionaries, and, attacking 


with great intrepidity and reſolution the enemy's firſt line, 


put them to flight, before Labienus, who way ſtunned with 


his fall, recovered himſelf; but as Labienus's ſecond line ſtil] 
Retires in kept their ground, Ceſar thought it adviſeable not to attack 


good order them, but march back in good order to his camp, before the 
o bis camp. firſt line could rally, which they were attempting to do, be- 
ing commanded by officers of great experience and conduct. 


As Ceſar was retreating, M. Petreius and Cgeius Piſo, two 
zealous partizans of Pompey, appeared unexpectedly at the 
head of eleven hundred Numidian horſe, and a numerous bo- 


dy of light-armed infantry, and fell upon his rear. We are 


told, that Petreius, on this occaſion, remembering the favours 
he had formerly received at Cæſar's hands, ſpared his bene- 


factor, under the pretence that he ought not to rob his gene- 


ral of the glory of completing the victory. Be that as it 


will, Cæſar got ſafe to his camp at Leptis, and from thence 


marched 
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marched the ſame night to Ruſpina. In the mean time Scipio 
joined his lieutenant Labienus with eight legions, and four 


thouſand horſe ; and then Cæſar, intrenching himſelf under 
the walls of Ruſpina, diſpatched meſſenger after meſſenger to 
[taly and Sicily, acquainting his friends with the danger he 
was in, and intreating them to fend him ſpeedy ſuccours, 


without which he ſhould be obliged to abandon Africa, and 
return with ſhame and diſgrace to /taly. Alienus, pretor of Receives 
reinforce- 
ments from 
march out of his camp, and offer Scipio battle, who, with an _ 

army twice as numerous as his, was incamped at a ſmall diſ- 


| tance, to prevent his drawing any forage or proviſions from 


Sicily, upon the firſt notice of his danger, ſent him powerful 
ſuccours ; which were no ſooner arrived, than he reſolved to 


the neighbouring country. Cato, who commanded in Utica, 
being informed of the enemy's motions, wrote a letter to 
Scipio, adviſing him, as he had before done Pompey, by no 
means to hazard a battle with a commander experienced in 


war, and encouraged with ſucceſs ; but to uſe delay, which, 
he ſaid, would cool the heats and paſſions of men, which are 
the chief ſupport and ſtrength of uſurpers ; but Scipio, fluſh- 
ed with his late ſucceſs, not only rejected his advice, but 


wrote a letter to him, wherein he reproached him with cow- 
ardice, ſince he was not content himſelf to lie ſecure within 


walls and trenches, but muſt hinder others from making uſe 
of their courage, an laying hold of the opportunities of con- 
quering which offered. Then Cato openly declared, that he 
was ſorry he had yielded the command to Scipio, who, ſaid 
he, will not uſe his power wiſely in war; and if he ſhould, 
contrary to all appearance, ſucceed, will, without all doubt, 


uſe his ſucceſs as unjuſtly at home; nay, he even told his 


friends, That, if Scipis ſhould conquer, he did not doubt but 
he would prove as cruel and arbitrary a tyrant as Cæſar him- 
a. 3 


Bu r to return to Cæſar: being informed that the enemy 


laid great ſtreſs on an oracle, importing that the family of 
the Scipio's ſhould be always victorious in Africa, and, hav- 
ing in his army a mean and contemptible man of that family, 


known by the name of Scipio Salutio, he gave him the title 


of general, either in raillery, as Plutarch obſerves, to ridi- 
cule Scipio, who commanded the enemy's army, or ſeriouſly, 
to bring over the omen to his fide. After this he quitted his Czfar 
camp at Ruſpina, and marched ftraight to Uiica, with a de- marches to 


15 


ſign to draw the enemy to a general engagement, by threaten- Utica. 


ing to lay ſiege to that city, which was the great magazine of 


v P.ur. in Cat. & Caf. Arelax, Hir. ibid. 


all 
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all their proviſions and ammunition. He incamped before the 
place, without being in the leaſt diſturbed by the enemy, who 
were unwilling to engage before the arrival of Jula king of 
Mauritania, whom they daily expected with eightecn thouſand 
foot, eight hundred horſe, and thirty elephants. At length 
the king arrived with the expected ſuccours, and, together 


which in a manner blocked up that of Cz/ar, who was again 

rar greatly diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, the enemy having 
bs the and laid waſte all the neighbouring country. While he was thus 
85 ons were at length arrived from Sicih, and in full march to 
join him. Hereupon Cæſar, leaving in his camp a ſufficient 


number of troops to defend his works, marched out with the 


reſt to meet them, and brought them ſafe to his camp before 
Utica. As he now thought himſelf ſtrong enough to cope 
with the enemy, he drew out his forces in order of battle for 
ſeveral days together ; but the enemy not accepting the chal- 
lenge, he reſolved to decamp, and leaving Utica, which was 
in a condition to ſuſtain a long fiege, to attack Thapſus, a 
place of great importance, but not ſo well provided and ſorti- 


fed. Juba; Scipio, and Labienus followed him, and incamp- 


ed ſeparately about fifteen huudred paces from tl.e enemy. 
Marches Czſar was no ſooner informed that they were intrenching 


to attack themſelves, than he marched out of his camp, and making his 
the enemy, way with incredible expedition, through thick woods and a 


2 defeats country almoſt impaſſable, fell upon Scipio's men, before they 
them. 


tacking firſt Labienus's camp, and afterwards Fuba's, made 
himſelf maſter of them, and killed fifty thouſand of the enemy 


in the three camps, with the loſs only of fifty of his own 


men. After this battle, Thapſus, Adrumetum, and Zama im- 


The hier Mediately ſubmitted ; and the heads of the party, giving up 
J all for loſt, either laid violent hands on themſelves, or were 


3 taken and put to death by the enemy. Scipio endeavoured 


army = to ſave himſelf by ſea; but his veſſel being taken, he choſe 


| killed or rather to die, than owe his life to the conqueror. Tuba and 
talen. Petreius ſought death in a ſingle combat, in which 7ubd be- 


ing killed, Petreius ordered one of his ſlaves to diſpatch him. 


Afranius and Sylla, with a ſmall body of troops, took their 
rout along the coaſt of Africa. w.th a defign to join the two 
ſons of Pompey, whom Cato had ſent into Spain; but were 


met, defeated, and taken by Sitius, one of Cæſar's lieute- 
nants, who would have ſaved them; but his ſoldiers in a 


mutiny cut them in pieces. Of all the heads of Pompey's par- 


with Scipio and Labienus, formed three different camps, 


beſieged, news was brought him, that the ninth and tenth legi- 


had completed their works, put them to flight, and then at- 
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ty, Labienus alone found means to make his eſcape, and 
convey himſelf ſafe into Spain. And now the enemys forces 
being diſperſed, and their leaders either fle] or killed, all A- 


frica ſubmitted, except the city of Utica, where Cate com- 
manded, and had formed a kind of ſenate, compoſed of three 4 
hundred Romans, who had repaired to him from different ſuomitr. 


parts. The news of the victory gained by Ceſar at Thapſus 
threw the whole city into the utmoſt conſternation. Some 
of the citizens betook themſelves to their arms; others thought 
of nothing but how to ſave themſelves from falling into the 
hands of the conqueror. But Cato endeavoured to calm their 


fears, repreſenting to them, that perhaps things were not fo 


bad in truth, but more than half incig.fſed by fame, as is 
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uſual in war. Thus he quelled the tumult for ſome time; mans in 
and having called together his ſenate or council, conſiſting of Utica to 
three hundred Roman citizens he firſt commended their cou- Hand a 


parate, ſince, while they kept together, Cz/ar would have 
leſs reaſon to deſpiſe them, if they fought againſt him, and 


be more ready to pardon them, if they ſubmitted to 
him. Conſult among yourſelves, ſaid he; if you think tr 
to ſubmit, I will impute your reſolution to neceſſity; but if 


you reſolve to ſtand up in defence of your rights and liverties, 


a condition as is generally believed. Spain has already declar- 
ed for the ſons of Pompey; Rome, unaccuſtomed to flavery 
and oppreſſion, will be ready to ſhake off the yoke upon ev.- 


rage and fidelity, and then intreated them by nv means to ſe- fiege. 


8 [ will be your companion, and, if you think fit, your leader. 
We are to fight againſt one, whoſe affairs are not in fo good 


ry turn of affairs; Italy will never ſubmit to a ſovereign, 


who acknowledges no other law but his own caprice ; Utica 
is well furniſhed with all forts of proviſions and military engines, 
and ina condition to ftem the courſe of this mighty conque- 
ror's victories. Let us therefore defend to the laſt whar 
ought to be more dear to us than our lives and fortunes, 


_ Notwithſtanding the uncertainty of war, we ſhall lead a moſt 
happy life, if we ſucceed, or die a moſt glorious death, if 
we miſcarry. Cato's words inſpired even the moſt cowardly 
with courage. They forgot the preſent dang r, and declared 


with one voice, that they would ſtand a ſiege, proteſting 


they would rather die with Cato, than ſave themſelves by a- 
bandoning a perſon of ſuch exalted virtue. When they 


came to deliberate about the proper meaſures for the defence 


of the place, ſome were for ſetting the flaves at liberty; but 
this Cato oppoled, ſaying, That no flave ought to be ſet at 


liberty without the conſent of his maſter. We ought not, 


| ſaid he, even in our preſent circumſtances, to make free with 
| bY | the 
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the property of others; but let every one diſpoſe as he pleaſes 


of what is his own. Some of the ſenators immediately ſet 


their ſlaves at liberty, and furniſhed them with arms; but the 
greater part of them, forgetting their former reſolution, ſhew - 
ed great backwardneſs in parting with their ſlaves, from whoſe 
labour they drew great advantages. Why ſhould we riſque 
all, ſaid they among themſelves, to preſerve Urica? Have we 
forgot what enemy we have to deal with? Is it not that Cæ- 
ſar, to whom all the power of Rome has ſubmitted ? and 


| Which of us is a Pompey, a Scipio, or a Cats © Now that all 


men give way to Cæſar's fortune, ſhall we alone engage for the 
liberty of Rome, and in Utica declare war againſt one, "who has 
driven Pompey the Great and Cato himſelt out of Italy? No, 


let us know ourſelves, ſubmit to the conqueror, and fend 


deputies to implore his mercy. Cato, tho' he perceived the 


| tain, and to Scipio, who lay at anchor under a pxomontory 


change, took no notice of it; but wrote to Fuba, who, with 
a (mall body of men, was retired to a neighbouring moun- 


near Utica, adviſing them not to come near the place, ſince 


nators who formed his council. Not long after, a conſidera- 
ble body of horſe, who had eſcaped from the battle, appear- 


Cato with the different ſentiments that prevailed among them, 
and to aſk his advice ; for ſome were for joining him ; others, 


he ſuſpected the fidelity both of the inhabitants and of the ſe- 


ing at ſome diſtance from Utica, ſent a meſſenger to acquaint 


not caring to lock themſelves up in the city, were for going 


to Fuba. Cato haſtened out to confer with their leaders, 
whom he intreated not to abandon ſo many worthy ſenators, 


but to ſcek the mutual ſafety of one another, and to come 


into the city, which was impregnable and well furniſhed 
with corn and other proviſions for many years. The ſenators 
likewiſe, who attended Cato, with tears in their eyes beſought 


them to ſtay. Hereupon the officers went to conſult the ſol- 
diers; but, in the mean time, news was brought to Cato, 


that the greater part of his ſenators were raiſing a tumult in 


the city, and ſtirring up the inhabitants to exclude Cats and 


ſend deputies to Cæſar. This news being immediately di- 


vulged among the horſe, they deſired their officers to return to 


Cato with this anſwer, That they ſhould not be afraid of Cæ- 
far, while they followed Cato, whom they were ready tojoin, 


Cato's ba: 
manity. 


rather to deprive himſelf of ſo powerful and neceſſary a ſupply, 
| than 


provided he would either drive out of the city, or cut in 


pieces all the Uticans, who would not fail to betray them and 


plot their ruin, as ſoon as Czſer appeared. This condition 
feemed too cruel to the virtuous Cats, who therefore choſe 
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than conſent to it. Upon his return to the city, the ſena- 
tors of his council openly declared, that they were neither a- 
ble nor willing to withſtand  Cz/ar ; nay, they even threaten- 
ed to ſeize thuſe ſenators, who were for ſtanding a fiege, and 


| to deliver them up to Cæſar. Hereupon Cato with much- 
a ado prevailed upon the horſe to ſtay, at leaſt one night, in? 
the city, in order to facilitate the eſcape of thoſe worthy ſena- 


tors, whe were thus threatened by the reſt. While they 


were preparing to ſet out, news was brought, that Cz/ar 


was drawing near with his whole army ; and then Cato, or- 


dering all the gates to be ſhut, except one towards the ſea, 
attended his friends to the port, and putting them on board 


ſome veſſels he had prepared for that purpoſe, he returned to 


the city, and diſmiſſed the body of horſe, adviſing ſeveral of 
his friends to join them, and abandon a city, which would ſoon 
fall into the enemy's hands. Plutarch obſerves, that tho” he 


was very preſſing with his other friends to ſave themſelves by 


flight, yet he gave no ſuch advice to his ſon, not thinking fit 
to perſuade him to abandon his father. As Cæſar drew near, 
the ſenators, who remained in Utica, appointed Lucius Cæſar, 


a relation of the conqueror, who had followed Pompeys's par- 
ty, to intercede for them and make their ſubmiſſions to the 


dictator. Cato approved of their choice, and even compoſed 
the ſpeech, with which he was to addreſs Cæſar. Lucius, in 
taking his leave of Cato, told him, That he ſhould not ſcruple 
to kiſs the hands and fall at the knees of Cz/ar in his behalf; 
but Cato would by no means give him leave ſo much as to 
mention his name. I will not, ſaid he, be indebted to a ty- fancy. 


rant, for thoſe very things which are marks of tyranny ; to ſave 
men 1s an inſtance of his tyranny, as if he were lord of their 


lives. However, as Lucius was departing, he recommended 


to him his ſon and the reft of his friends, and, tenderly em- 
bracing him, bid him farewel. While the reſt were prepar- 


ing to attend Lucius in the habit of ſuppliants, Cato was 


greatly ſurpriſed at the conſtancy ofa young Roman, named 


"9 


Cato's con- 


Statilius, who, tho? in the flower of his age, and a noted ene - Statilius 4 
my to Cæſar, declared, That he would rather die, than be fo/lower 


indebted to an uſurper for his life. Cato, having attempted of Cato. 


in vain to perſuade him to yield to fortune and join the other 
ſuppliants, recommended him to Apollonides and Demetrius, 


two celebrated philoſophers, ſaying, It belongs to you to bring 


down this young man's ſpirit, and to make him know what is 
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good for him (H). Towards the evening he ordered the 


gates of, the city to be opened, exhorting both the Romans 
and inhabitants to go out, and meeting the conqueror, throw 


_ themſelves upon his mercy. As for himſelf, he went, ac- 


cording to his cuſtom, to bathe before ſupper ; and while he was 


in the bath, remembering Statilius, he cried out aloud to the 


- philoſopher Apol/onides, who always attended him, Well, 
| Apallonides, have you brought down the high ſpirit of Statili- 


us ? Is he gone without bidding us farewel ? No, anſwered 


purpoſe ; he is fill unalterable, and determined to follow your 


| example. This, anſwered Cato with a (mile, will ſoon be 
tried. He then called his ſon, and adviſed him, among o- 


ther things, never to intermeddle in affairs of ſtate ; telling 
tim, That to aft therein as became him was now impoſſible, and 
ts do otherwiſe diſhonourable. | 


AFTER he had bathed, he went to ſupper, at which he 

ſat, as he had always uſed to do ever fince the battle of Phar- 
ſalia, contrary to the Roman cuſtom. Several of his particu- 
lar friends, and ſome of the principal citizens of Utica, 


the philoſopher, I have diſcourſed much with him, but to little 


{upped with him. Among the former were Apollonides the 


ſtoic phil. ſopher, and Demetrius the peripatetic. After ſup- 
per, many philoſophical queſtions were diſcuſſed, and, a- 


called the paradoxes of the ftotcs ; and this in particular, that 


| the good man only is free, and that all wicked men are flaves. 
The moment this was propoſed, the peripatetic took up the 


mong the reſt, thoſe fundamental principles, which were 


argument againſt it (I) ; but Cato, raiſing his voice, main- 

Cat) main- tained the inconteſtable truth of that maxim with more than 
tains the ordinary warmth ; and in the heat of the diſpute, let ſome 
* _ words drop, which plainly ſhewed, that he deſigned to put 


an end to his life, and by that means ſet himſelf at liberty. 


Hereupon, when he had done ſpeaking, the whole company 
kept filence and ſeemed much dejected ; but Cato, to divert 


(H) By theſe words Cats implied, that the diſpoſition of mind, 


in which \tatilius fancied himſelf to be, was rather the effect of 


vain- glory, than true conſtancy ; and that what became Cato, who 

| had always made a profeſſion of ſevere virtue, and was Cz/ar's 

equal, did not become ſuch a young man as Statilius. Epietus 

obſerves, that it is only for an extraordinary perſon to imitate an ex- 

traerdinary virtue. It is not fitting for a perſon of common fize to 
attempt ſa high a flight. _ | 


1) The peripatetics maintained, that neither virtue nor vice had 
any relation to freedom or (ſervitude, taking theſe words in a ſenſe 


too conſtrained and literal. 
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them fiom any ſuſpicion of his deſign, turned the diſcourſe, 
and began again to talk of the preſent affairs, ſhewing great 


concern for his friends who were at ſea, and for thoſe who 


were travelling by land, fince they were to paſs through a_ 


dry deſert, which afforded nothing for their ſupport. 


WHEN the company broke up, he walked with his friends, 
as he uſed to do after ſupper, gave the neceſſary orders to the 
officers of the guard, and then withdrew, having firſt em- 
braced his ſon and every one of his friends, with more than 
uſual tenderneſs. As this renewed their ſuſpicion of his de- 
ſign, his ſon, entering his room unknown to him, ſtole a- 
way his ſword, which he uſed to have always by him. Cato Read Pla- 
now alone, lay down, and taking up Plato's dialogue on the to'; phe. 
immortality of the ſoul, began to read it with great attention. do. 
After he had read ſome time, in a tranſport of joy, which 
the hope of a happy immortality raiſed in his breaſt, he look- 


ed up for his ſword, and miſſing it, called one of his ſlaves ; 


and, without ſhewing the leaſt eagerneſs or concern, only 


| aſked him, Who had taken away his ſword ? As the ſlave 


made no anſwer, he continued reading; and a little while 


after, not ſceming importunate or haſty for it, but as if he 


would only know what was become of it, he ordered it to be 


brought to him. He then took up the book again, and having 


finiſhe the whole dialogue without any tidings of his ſword, 


he called all his ſervants one by one, and in an angry tone 
demanded it of them, crying out, That he was betrayed and 


delivered into his enemy's hands, naked and diſarmed. One 


of his flaves attempted to appeaſe him; but he had ſcarce 


begun to ſpeak, when Cato gave him ſuch a blow on the 

mouth, that he hurt his own hand. At this noiſe his ſon and His for 
the reſt of Mis friends came running into his room, and, fal- and friends _ 
ling at his feet, endeavoured, with tears and intreaties, to endeavour 
divert im from any deſign he might have on his own life; but #9 divert 


Cato, raiſing himſelf up, Mpy does no body perſuade me by rea- bim from 


ſon, ſaid he, or mu me what is better, if I have defigned e d- 
any thing that is Mut I be thus diſarmed, and hinder- 5 bim 
ed from making uſe of my own reaſon? Then turning to i mY 
his ſon, And you young man, ſaid he, why do you not tie 
your father's hands behind his back,that when Cæſat comes, I 

may not be able to hurt him? for againſl myſelf I fland in 


| ho want of a ſword ; to end my days I need but hold my 


breath a little while, or ſtrite my head againſt the wall. 
Having thus ſpoke, he diſmiſſed his fon and the reſt of his 
friends, except the two philoſophers Demetrius and Apollonides, 


to whom he addreſſed himſelf more calmly thus: Can you 
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bring any reaſon to prove, that it is not baſe and unworthy , 


Cato to beg his life of his enemy? I have not yet determined 
any thing on this ſubjeft ; but I would have it in my power to 


perform what I ſhall think fit to reſolve on. As the philoſo- 


phers made no reply, which indeed they could not without 


contradicting their own principles, Cato told them, IT hat he 
would not fail to aſk their advice, when he ſhould have oc- 
caſion to make uſe of what their philoſophy taught; but, in 
the mean time, ſaid he, go tell my jon, that he ſhould not com- 
pel his father to what he cannot perſuade him, Upon this 


they both withdrew, and ſent hun his ſword by a young 


ſlave. Cato took it with great pleaſure, and, having drawu 
it and examined the point, ſaid in putting it up, Now [ am 
maſter of myſelf. He then took the book again, and having read 
it twice over (K), he lay down, and fell into a ſound ſleep. 

| a | : About 


(K\ And yet this dialogue ſeems to long to be read twice over 


in fo ſhort a ſpace ; but that which ſeems moſt incomprehenſible is, 


that Cato, before he laid violent hands on himſelf, ſhould read 


over that dialogue, which proves in the ſtrongeſt terms, that 
what he was going to do was not lawful. A philoſopher, ſays 
Plato in that dialogue, will never lay violent hands on himſelf, that 
rot being lawful even for thoſe to whom death is more defireable than 
life. They are not allowed to procure that remedy to themſelves though 


it be ever ſo neceſſury ; for God has placed us in this life as in a poſt, 


which aue are never to quit without his permiſſion. The gods take care 


of us, and we muſt confider ourſelves as their peculiar property. If 
one of your ſlaves ſhould diſpatch himſelf without your command, yon 


 awould think be had dane you an injury, and would puniſh him, if it 


lay in your power. How could Cato perſiſt in his reſolution againſt 
ſuch ſtrong arguments? He might poſſibly juſtify himſelf from what 


is added by Socrates ; We muſt wait with patience till it pleaſes 


God to ſend us an expreſs order to remove out of this life. He look- 
ed perhaps on the condition he was then in as ſuch an order ; 
and thus has Cicero commented upon it in the firſt book of his 
Tuſculan queſtions : Cato autem fic abiit e vita, ut cauſam moriendi 


nactum ſe eſſe gauderet Vetat enim dominans ille in nobis deus inj uſſu 


hinc nos ſus demigrare ; cum vero cauſam juſtam deus ipſe dederit, ut 


tunc Socrati, nunc Catoni, ſæpe multis, ne ille, mediusfidius, wir 
| ſapiens lætus ex his tenebris in lucem illam exceſſerit ; nec tamen ille 
vincula carceris ruperit, leges enim vetant; ſed tanquam a magiſtra- 
| tu, aut ab aliqua potefiate legitima, fic a deo evocatus atque emiſſus 


exierit. But this trifling diſtin ction deſtroys the very end and 
deſign of the dialogue. If it was left to every one to explain, as 
he thought fit, the ſtate he is in, and interpret it as an expreſs 


order from God to quit his ſtation, the prohibition of ſelf. murder 


would 
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About midnight he called up two of his freed- men, Clean- His whole 
thes, his phyſician, and Butas, whom he chiefly employed concern i. 
in public affairs. The latter he ſent to the port, to ſee whe- about his 
ther his friends had ſet ſail, and ordered the former to apply Y iendi. 
ſome remedy to his hand that was hurt by the blow he gave 
his ſlave. At this they were all overjoyed, hoping he had 
laid afide all thoughts of putting an end to his life. Butas ſoon 
came back, and brought him word, that all his friends were 
imbarqued, except Craſſus, who had ſtaid on account of ſome 
buſineſs, but was juſt ready to depart. He added, that the 
wind was high, and the ſea very rough. At this he ſighed, 
ſhewing a great deal of compaſſion for thoſe who were at 
ſea, and ſent again Butas to ſee, whether any of them were 
driven back and wanted his aſſiſtance. In the mean time, he 
again fell aſleep, and did not wake till day began to appear; 
when Butas returning, acquainted him, that the ftorm was 
allayed, and that no noiſe was heard in the port. Then Cato 
laying himſelf down again, as if he intended to ſleep, de- 
fired Butas to withdraw and ſhut the door after him. He 
was no ſooner gone, than the zealous republican, as if he 
had waited till thoſe of his party were out of danger, taking 
his ſword, ran it into his body ; but not being able to uſe Stabs him- 
his hand ſo well which had been hurt, he did not die imme- VfH with 
diately of the wound, but fell upon his bed, and threw down his fevord.. 
a table on which he had drawn ſome figures of geometry, 
The noiſe of this alarmed his ſon and his friends, who, break- 
ing into the room, found him weltering in his blood, with 
his bowels in great part out of his body. Such a dreadful 
ſight and his ghaſtly looks, his eyes being yet open, ſtruck 
themall with ſo great terror that they ſtood ſome time motionleſs, 


would be unneceſſary, fince a reaſon would never be wanting up- 
on occaſion to juſtify it; therefore this action in Cato is not by a- 
ny means warrantable. However, it muſt be allowed, that it 
was leſs criminal in him, than it can be in thoſe, who deftroy 
_ themſelves for ſome private reaſons, when overwhelmed with grief, 
pinched with poverty, overcome with fear, or ſome other paſſion ; 
_ for there is a wide difference, in our opinion, between the puſil- 
lanimity of ſuch and the deſpair of a brave man, who kills him- 
felf, not for any private reaſon, but, if the expreflion may be al- 
| lowed, for ſome reaſon of ſtate ; for though the action carries 
in it a brutal fury and the blind impulſe of an ungovernable 
paſſion ; yet, as Plutarch has well obſerved on another ſubject, 
where he compares Romulus and Theſeus, he is wore excuſeable, who 
i tranſported by a ſtronger cauſe, as by à more ſevere firoke. And 
what ſtroke can be more ſevere than the ruin of our country? : 
| . without 
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without being able, in that ſurprize and confuſion, to lend 


him the leaſt aſſiſtance. At length Butas accoſting him, put 
in his bowels, which were not hurt, and ſewed up the wound; 


Put: an but Cato, after ſome time, coming to himſelf, thruſt away 


end to his the phyſician, rent open his wound again, and tearing his 
life. bowels, expired immediately, in the forty-eiglith, or, as o- 


thers will have it, in the fifty-fifth year of his age. He 


was one of the molt virtuous citizens Nome ever produced; 
had all the virtues, and none of the faults, of Cato the cen- 


| for, one of his illuſtrious anceſtors, and would, with his in- 


vincible conſtancy and reſolution, have ſupported the finking 

republic, had not the gods themſclves, as Plutarch obſerves, 
TL bon, decreed her deſtruction. His death was no ſooner known, 
A af hs than the inhabitants of Utica, flocked to his houſe, calling 
nba him their benefactor, their deliverer, the anly free, the only 
rants of iuvincible, Roman, Though at that very inſtant word was 
Ucica at brought them, that Czfar was drawing near, yet neither 


bis death. fear uf the preſ-nt danger, nor the commotions and diſcord 
which reigned among them, nor even the cagerneſs each of 
them had of making their court to the conqueror, could di- 
vert them from burying his body with the utrm.,ﬀt pump, and 


paying all the funeral honours that were due to a perſon of 
been, which the virtue of Cato left in their minds, fince 
they thus openly honoured his memory at the approach of his 
enemy, who was victorious, and upon whoſe mercy they were 


that moment to throw themſclves | When Cæſar, who was 
now at the very gates of Utica with all his forces, heard of 


Cato's death, he is ſaid to have uttered theſe words; Cato 
{ envy thee thy death, ſince thou haſt envyed me the glory of 
ſaving thy life (L). Upon Cate's death, the city of Utica 


(T) Pluterch ſeems to queſtion whether Cæſar would have par- 
doned Cate or no. The diſcourſe, ſays that writer, which Cæſa- 
wrote azainſt Cato, is no great ſign of his kindneſs, or that he 

was inclined to ſhew him any favour. Is it probable, adds he, 
that C ar would have been tender of his life, when he was fo 


bitter againit his memory? But, with Plutarch's leave, we are of 


opinion, that Cæſar would have ſpared him, as he did Cicero, 
Brutus, Marcellus, his moſt inveterate enemy, and many others, 


not indeed out of any friendſhip he had for him, but out of 
vanity, and perhaps policy. As for the book mentioned by 


Plutarch. Ceſar wrote it not out of hatred to Cato, but in his 
cen vindication. Cicere had written an encomium on Cato, and 
called it by his name. A diſcourſe compoſed by ſo great a maſter, 


his merit and rank. How ſtrong muſt the impreſſions have 
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was by Lucius Ceſar delivered up to the conqueror, who par- 
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4 
t doned ſome, but cauſed others to be privately put to death, 

; Among the latter was Lucius Cæſar himſelf, who had treated 
'. - with great cruelty ſuch of Ca/ar's adherents, as he had got 
g into his power during the war; among the former were Caro's 

. _* ſon, his daughter, Statilius, and moſt of his friends, His ſon 

> © was afterwards ſlain in the battle of Philippi, with more glory 

; than he had lived; for we are told, that he led a debauched life, 
and that being lodged, while he ſtayed in Cappadocia, in the 

. bdaouſe of Marphadates, one of the royal family, he maintain- 

5 : ed à criminal converſation with his wife, by name P/yche, 

| which in Greek ſignifies ſoul. This gave the Romans oeca- 
ſion to ſay by way of raillery, That Cato and Marphadates 

' were good friends ; for they had but one ſoul ; that Cato was | 

ö noble and generous, and had a royal ſaul, &c. Cato's daugh- 

; ter was married to Brutus, one of the conſpirators, and end- 

; > ed her life as became one of her birth and family, as we ſhall 

| © relate in a more proper place. As for Statilius, who affected 
E to imitate Cato, he was prevented by the philoſophers from 


putting an end to his life; but he afterwards followed Brutus, 
3 to whom he proved very faithful and ſerviceable, and at length 
* — died, with many other illuſtrious Romans, in the battle of 
| OT. So 3 25 | 
| Ceſar, now maſter of Utica, and of the whole Roman C#far re- 
province in Africa, marched into Numidia and Mauritania, e, 
and reduced both thoſe kingdoms to Roman provinces, ap- 9 : 
pointing Criſpus Salluſtius to. govern them in quality of pro-; *_ 
' - +» conſul, with private inſtructions to pillage and plunder the in- 
N -  habitants, and by that means put it out of their power ever 
8 do ſhake off the yoke. The fruitful plains of Numidia he 
divided among the ſoldiers of P. Sitius, who had reduced 
great part of that country. Sitius, being driven out of Re 
we know not on what account, had taken refuge in Haw ita- 
nia, and there aſſembled a conſiderable number of Raman ex- 
[ les, with whom he entered into the ſervice of Bogud, a pet- 
ty king of Mauritania, then at war with Juba. Beg ud ap- 


»PLy T. in Cat. & Cel. Dio Cass ibid. 


upon ſuch an excellent ſubje&t, was immediately in every body: 
hands. This touched Cæſr to the quick; for he looked upon 
A N on his enemy, who chole rather to kill humſelf tha 
fall into his hands, as no better than a fatire againſt himfeli. 
He therefore publiſhed an anſwer to it, containing a collection 
of charges and accuſations againſt chat great man, which he fly l- 
ed Auticato. | | 
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pointed him commander in chief of all his forces; which truſt 
be diſcharged with great fidelity, invading Juba's dominions, 

P. Sitius and making himſelf maſter even of Cirtha his capital. This 
render; diverſion was of great uſe to Cæſar; for it obliged Juba to 
Cxſar im- leave great part of his forces at home, under the command of 
portant ſer- Sabura, one of his beſt generals, to defend his own kingdom; 
Vices, but, during his abſence, Sitius, having defeated and killed 
Sabura, made himſelf maſter of the whole country, and then 
marched with his victorious army to join Cæſar, whom he 

ſcarce knew. On his march he met a body of Romans, who 


had ſaved themſelves from the battle of Thapſus, under the 


command of Afranius and Fauſtus Sylla, defeated them, and 
took their leaders priſoners, together with Sylla's wife the 


daughter of Pompey, whom he delivered up to Cæſar, who 
not only pardoned her, but ſent her into Spain to her brothers. 


Soon after Sitius's fleet ſurpriſed in the port of Hippo the ſqua- 


dron which was conveying into Italy Scipio and other Romans, 


who had left Utica, and took moſt of them priſoners. Scipio 

laid violent hands on himſelf ; but the reſt were brought to 
How re- Sitius, who conſigned them to Ceſar. Theſe ſervices the 
warded. dictator rewarded with a fruitful country bordering on Nu- 
midia, which he beſtowed on Sitius, appointing him ſove- 


reign of that diſtrict, after having driven out a Numidian 


prince named Manaſſes, who had declared for Fuba, and ſery- 
ed in his army againſt Ceſar *. 


Ap now Ceſar, having brought al FOTO under ſubjec- 


Es 8 tion and ſettled the affairs of that | province, repaired to Utica, 
and Co. Where his fleet waited for him. There he gave orders for the 


rinth re. TJ<building of Carthage, as he did ſoon after his return to [taly 
bach, _ for the rebuilding of Corinth; ſo that theſe two famous cities 


were deſtroyed in the fame year, and in the ſame year raiſed 
out of their ruins, in which they had lain about an hundred 


years. Two years after they were hoth re-peopled with Ro- 
man colonies ; and from theſe new inhabitants of Corinth 


were deſcended thoſe Corinthians, to whom St. Paul wrote 


his two epiſtles. As the dictator had now no enemy to con- 
tend with in Africa, he left that country, loaded with glory 
and ſpoils, and ſet fail for Itahy on the ides of June, that 
is, on the fourteenth of the Julian April; and arriving three 


days after at Caralos, now Cagliari, failed from thence, on 


the third of the calends of July, for Oſtia, which he did not 


reach, the weather proving very ſtormy, till the twenty- ſixth 
of the Julian May, that is, twenty-eight days after. As 


Hir. de bell. Africano. 
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he drew near Rome, the whole city went out to meet him, Cæſar re- 
and conducted him to the capitol, where he returned thanks to turnt to 


Jupiter for the ſucceſs of his arms. The ſenate and people Rm. 
{trove who ſhould be moſt forward in heaping honours upon 


him. Supplications were appointed, and facrifices ordered Honours | 


to be offered daily in the temples for forty days together, in beffowes 
thankſgiving to the gods for the victories he had gained in A. on bim by 


frica. His uſual guard was by a decree of the ſenate tre- the ſenate 


bled, and the number of the liters, who attended him as dic- and 
tator, doubled. His dictatorſhip was prolonged for ten years, 
and the dignity of cenſor, which had been hitherto divided 
between two magiſtrates, conferred on him alone, under the 


title of prefect, or reformer, of manners, that of cenſor ſcem- 


ing too vulgar. His perſon was declared ſacred and inviolable ; 
and, to raiſe him above the level of his fellow-citizens, it was 


| decreed, that he ſhould fit, during his life, next to the con- 


ſuls ; that he ſhould give his opinion the firſt in all public de- 
liberations; that he ſhould fit at all public ſhows in a curule 
chair, and that, even after his death, the chair ſhould be 
placed as uſual at the ſhows, to render his memory immortal; 
nay, they went ſo far as to place his ſtatue in the capitol next 
to that of Jupiter, with this inſcription on the pedeſtal, To 
Czſar a demi-god. Cæſar had too much penetration not to 
know, that this profuſion of honours was the effect of fear, 
and not of any fincere kindneſs or affection for him; and 


therefore, in accepting ſuch marks of diſtinction, he declared, 
That he would make no other uſe of the authority, with 


which they were pleaſed to truſt him, than to prevent any 


further diſturbances in the republic, and to reader, as far as 


in him lay, all the members of it happy. I ſhall not ſaid he, Czſar's 
renew the maſſacres of Sy/la and Marius, which I cannot ſpeech to 


reflect on without horror. I wiſh I had been able to ſave the h ena. 
republic without ſhedding a drop of blood, and without de- 


priving Rome of one ſingle citizen; but, ſince that was not 


in my power, now that my enemies are ſubdued, I will make 
no further uſe of the ſword , but endeavour to gain by good 
offices thoſe who ſtill continue obſtinate. You ſhall all find 


in me not a Marius or a Sylla, but an indulgent father and 
zealous protector. As for my troops, I ſhall keep them toge- 


TT, ther, not ſo much for my own defence, as for that of the re- | 
public. They ſhall not, however, be any charge to you; 


the ſpoils I have brought with me from Africa, will be ſuffi- 
cient to maintain them, and likewiſe to defray for ſome time 


the expences of the government. This ſpeech and the par- 


don he granted a few days after to M. Claudius Marcellus, 
| | D 2 55 | one 
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one of his moſt inveterate enemies, calmed the fears both of 
the ſenate and people. Marcellus had been conſul five years 
before, and, during his conſulate, employed all his intereſt 


and authority againſt Cæſar. He had fought under Pompey's 


banners at Pharſalia ; but, retiring after that fatal action 


from public affairs, he had choſen the city of Mitylene in the 


Hand of Lesbos for the place of his refidence, and there led 
a quiet life, being intirely taken up with the ſtudy of philo- 


ſophy. Cicero, who had always profeſſed a ſtrict friendſhip _ 


for Marcelius, prevailed upon the conſcript fathers to intercede 
for him all in a body. Accordingly the firſt time Cæſar ap- 
peared in the ſenate, Lucius Piſo having addreſſed him with 


an nffecting ſpeech in favour of the illuſtrious exile, all the 


conſcript fathers ſeconded him, and, quitting their places, 


furrounded the dictators tribunal, imploring his clemency in 
behalf of one of the moſt worthy members of their body. 
Cæſar heard them with great attention, and, as ſoon as 


=] Ler- par they had done ſpeaking, I willingly pardon Marcellus, ſaid he, 
As 


cellus. 


Mar- out of regard to your interceſſion, conſcript fathers, and to his 


own merit. Let him return and tate his place in the ſenate. 


| J fhall not for the future look upon him as an enemy, but rank 
him among my friends, to convince the world of the deference 

. 1 pay to this venerable body. The conſcript fathers returned 
him thanks, and Cicero in particular, in that famous ſpeech, 
which is ſtill admired by all the learned. But Cæſar's cle- 


mency did not avail the unfortunate exile. Upon the firſt g 


notice of what had paſſed at Rome, he left Mitylene, and came 
to Athens, with a deſign to paſs from thence over into Italy; 
but when he was ready to imbarque, he was ſtabbed by one 
Magius Chilon, a no leſs zealous follower of Pompey than 


himſelf. What prompted him to this murder is not well known; 


ſome ſuſpected Cz/ar of being privy to it; but that ſuſpicion 


| ſeemed quite groundleſs to Cicero, ſince Magius with the ſame 
dagger put an end to his on lite, and died on the ſpot with 
Marcellus (M). . ES Ty. „ 


IM) Gare writes on this ſubject to | Atticus thus: We can by no 


means ſuſpet Cafar of baving any hand in the death of Marcellus, | 


finet Magius fabbed himſelf with the ſame dagger, which he had plung- 


ed into Marcellus's breaſt. I am at a loſs to inow what could prompt 
him to ſo black an attempt. Marcellus had been bail for him a little 


time before at Sunium. Perhaps, as Magius was not in a condition 


o ſatisfy his crediters, he had recourſe to Marcellus, who refuſed to 
 Jupply him with the neceſſary ſums in a rough and uncivil manner, 


which was natural to bim; and hence their quarrel (35). 


(35) Gee. ad Attic. I. xiii, epift. 10. 
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Tux dictator having, by his clemency and extraordinary 
civility he ſhewed to all without diſtinction, delivered the ſena- 
tors from their fears, in the next place ſummoned the people, 
and, appearing in the aſſembly more like a common citizen, 
than a victorious general, returned them thanks, in a moſt 
obliging manner, for their inviolable attachment to his perſon. 
He then entertained them with a very particular account of 
his victories, telling them, That he had, by his laſt victory, 
ſubdued a country ſo rich, and of ſuch extent, that it would 


yearly ſupply the city with two hundred thouſand buſhels of 


corn, and three millions of meaſures of oil. In confidera- 
tion of the many conqueſts he had made, four triumphs were 
decreed him both by the ſenate and people. Accordingly he 


triumphed four times the ſame month, viz. over the Gawls, Eis eri. 


over Egypt, over Pharnaces, and over Juba. In the firſt 
triumph were carried before his chariot the names of three 


hundred nations and eight hundred cities, which he had redu- 


umphs. 


ced by the death of a million of enemies. Among the priſon- 


ers appeared Vercingetorix, who had ſtirred up all Gaul againſt 
Cæſar, and attempted to relieve Aleſia at the head of three 


hundred thouſand men. His ſoldiers followed him, crowned 


with laurel, and the whole city attended him with loud accla- 
mations; but, in the midft of the public rejoicings, the axle- 
tree of the triumphal chariot breaking near the temple of 
Fortune, the victor narrowly eſcaped being cruſhed by the 
wheels. The ſuperſtitious Romans drew from thence preſa- 


ges no- ways fa vourable to the conqueror ; but the only incon- 


venience, that unforeſeen accident occaſioned then, was, the 


retarding of the triumph till it was night; and then Cæſær, 
to prevent all difturbances in the dark, embelliſhed his tri- 
umphal. proceflion with a new ornament, cauſing 


forty ele- 


phants to be ranged, twenty on each fide of his chariot; with 


« prodigious number of flambeaux on their backs, diſpoſed in 
the ſhape of ſo many pyramids, which in a maner turned 


night into day, and conducted, without the leaſt confuſion, 
the numerous croud to the capitol. There Cæſar, to ſet the 


people an example of religion, mounted the ſteps of the tem- 


Jupiter, he viewed the ſtatue, which the ſenate and people 


Fe on his knees. After he had offered the uſual ſacrifice to 


had erected to himſelf near that of the god ; and being of- 


fended at the inſcription, To Cæſar a demi-ged, ordered the 
fullome title of demi - gad to be immediately cancelled. The 
ſecond triumph was over Egypt, when the pictures of Ptolemy, 
Photinus, and Achillas were carried before the triumphal cha- 
riot, with repreſentations of the cities of Priuſium and Alex- 


andria, 
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andria, of the palace of the Egyptian kings, of the tower of 
Pars, &c. Before the chatiat walked many priſoners of 
dit n 3 among the reſt 4r/ince, the ſiſter of Cleopatra, 


| loaded with chains; but, after the ſhow, ſhe was ſet at li- 


bert+, and only bantihed from Egypt, that ſhe might not create 


new .iiturvances in that kingdom to the prejudice of Cleopa- 


tra (N). The third triumph ſhewed the defeat of Pharnaces 
| king of Pontus. In the midft of the ſpoils, which the con- 


Juba, the 
fon of king 
Juba,/edin 
triumph. 


Antony (O). The Romans were not ſo well pleaſed with this 
triumph as with the other three, Cæſar having cauſed the ſta- 


queror had brought from Pontus, Bithynia, and Galatia, the 
famous words Veni, vidi, vici, were carried on a table in 


large characters, to ſhew rather the diſpatch, than the diffi- 


culty, or importance, of that victory. The ſubject of the 


fourth triumph was the conqueſt of Africa and Numidia, with 


the defeat of Juba and his allies. In this triumph Fuba, the 
ſon of king Jula, who was then very young, walked among 


the other captives before the triumphal chaiiot ; but when the 


ſhow was over, Cæſar ſet him at liberty, and gave him an 
education ſuitable to his rank, appointing maſters to teach him 


the Greek and Latin tongues, and ſuch ſciences as the young 


noblemen of Rome ſtudied in thoſe days. By this means he 
became one of the moſt learned men of the age he lived in ; 


inſomuch, that the emperor Auguſtus, in conſideration of his 
great knowledge and abilities, afterwards beſtowed on him 
the kingdom of Getulia in Africa, and gave him in marriage 


Cleopatra Selene, the daughter of queen Cleopatra by Marc 


tues of Scipio, Petre las, and Cato to be carried before him 


among thoſe of the foreign kings and princes whom he had 
ſubdued. They could not behold Cato tearing his bowels, as 
the ſtatue repreſented him, without exprefling their concern 
with loud ſighs and tears for the death of ſo great a man. The 


veſſels of gold and filver, which in theſe triumps were car- 


(N) This young princeſs took up her reſidence in If Proper ; 


for there Ae Hound her after the battle of Pie, and, at 


| the requeſt of Cleopatra, cauſed her to be put to death (36). 


(O) He was the author of ſeveral works, and, among the reſt of 
the hiſtory of Rome, which he wrote in Greek, and which is often 


quoted, and with great approbation, by the ancients, but is 


now intirely loſt, as are alſo all his other works. One of them 


was of the affairs of Afyria, and _ collected from the wri- 
| tings of Beroſus. 


(36) Hirt. de bell Alixard. Joſeph, antig. I. xv. c. 4. 3 
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much more to each centurion, and thrice that ſum to eac 
tribune and commander of the cavalry. As to the Roman 
people, whoſe favour he courted, he gave to each particular 
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ried before the conqueror, amounted to the value of ſixty-five 
thouſand talents, that is, above twelve millions of our money, 
beſides eighteen hundred and twenty-two crowns of gold, 


31 


weighing fifteen thouſand and thirty-three pounds, which 


were preſents made him, according to the cuſtom of thoſe 
times, by princes and cities after his victories. Out of theſe 
ſums he paid his ſoldiers their arrears, and beſides a hundred 
and fifty pounds of our money to every private man, as 


ſon ten buſhels of corn, ten meaſures of oil, and added a 
hundred denarii by way of intereſt, to the three hundred 
he had promiſed them before he ſet out for Africa. After 


His libera- 


lity to- 
wards the 


h folder HS 


and the 
Roman 


people. 


this he entertained the people at twenty-two thouſand tables 


with ſix thouſand murænas, and an incredible profuſion of 


other dainties and rich wines, which moſt of them had never 


taſted before ; and that nothing might be wanting to the pomp 


and magnificence of theſe feaſts, he entertained the city with a 
combat of two thouſand gladiators, with repreſentations of ſea and 
land fights, in which were ſometimes three, ſometimes four 
| thouſand combatants on a fide, and with all ſorts of plays, 
| farces, and mimic performances (P). Theſe entertainments 


laſted 


( P) The two famous mimics, or, as they were then called, an- 


ftomimes, Laberius and Publius, ated on this occaſion. Laberius was 
by birth a Roman knight, but nevertheleſs ated on the ſtage mimic 
pieces of his own compoſing, Cz/ar rewarded him for acting in 


the plays, with which he preſented the people, giving him, when 


they were over, five hundred ſefterces, and a golden ring, which 
was reſtoring him to the equeſtrian dignity he had forfeited by per- 
forming on the ſtage. Aiacrobius has given us part of a prologue 
of this author (37 ), which may ſerve for a taſte of his wit and ſtyle. 
Horace indeed taxes his compoſures with want of elegance (38). 
But Scaliger thinks the cenſure very unjuſt, and the verſes cited by 
Macrob ius more elegant than thoſe in which Horace finds fault with 
them (39). When Laberius, was going, after he had received the 


golden ring of Cæſar, to reſume his place among the knights, 
Cicero told him, as he paſſed by the orchefra, where the ſenators ſat, 


that he would with all his heart make room for him there, but 
that he was already ſqueezed up himſelf ; this he ſaid in allufion to 
the many ſenators Ce/ar had lately created. No wonder, replied 


(37) Macrob. Satur, J. ii. c. 7. (38) Horat ſatyr. I. 
i. ſatyr. 10. v. 5 BU. (9 Scaliger ds re Poet, l. i. 


Laberivs, 
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laſted feveral days, and drew fuch multitudes of people to 
Rome, that the greateſt part of them were forced to he in the 
open air, and many were ſtiſſed in the croud, 2 the reſt 
two fenators J. 

Ceſar, having by his largefſes, entertainments, and ſhows, 
ſecured the affections of the ſoldiery and people, made it his whole 


„ buſineſs to reform the government, and eſtabliſh good order 
in the city. In order to this he publiſhed many wholeſome 


laws. In the firſt place, as many of the inhabitants had loſt 
their lives in the civil war, and many had abandoned their 
native country ; he appointed great privileges and exemptions 
for fuch as had numerous families, recalled all thofe who had 


ſettled in foreign countries, and invited to Rome from all pants 


of the world ſuch perſons as were in any zepute tor their 


learning and knowledge, granting them fer their encou- 


ragement all the rights and privileges of Koman cititizens. 
At the ſame time he publiſhed a law, forbidding all citizens, 
above twenty years of age and under forty, to abſent them- 


ſelves from the capital more than three years, under any pre- 1 


tence whatſoever (Q). By other laws he refrained the 


profuſe 4 


he 1 Dia. l. ali. Pow bau, ri. Ari. So Br. Cf Vert. 
PaTEzACUL. |. ii. c. 56. 


Laberizs, that you, who mm make uſe of 8 ſeats at once, 
fancy yourſelf ſqueezed up, when you fit like other people. This 


was a ſevere wipe on the inconſtaney and double dealing of the 


orator 40). 


Publius was a Syrian by birth, but received eg at 1 


in the condition of a ſlave. Having by ſeveral ſpecimens of wit 
obtained his freedom, he undertook the writing of mimic pieces, 


and ated them with uncommon applauſe in the towns of /taly. 


At laſt being brought to Rome to bear a part in Cæſar's plays, he 


challenged all the dramatic writers and actors, and carried the prize 


from every one of them, even from Laberius himſelf (41). A col- 
legion of ſentences taken out of his works is ſtill extant, which 


Fojeph Scaliger highly commends, and even thought it worth his 
while to tranſlate them into Greek. 


(Q Plutarch tells us, that Ce/ar took 2 cenſus of the people, 
who from three hundred and twenty thouſand were now reduced 
to a hundred and fifty thouſand ; ſo great a waſte, fays he, had 
the civil war made in Rome alone ; not to mention what the other 


parts of Traly and the provinces had ſuffered. But there are no 


fewer than three notorious . in this paſſage, as the learned 


| (49) Macrob. Saturn. J. it, c. 7. (41) 1dem ibid. 


_Raaldu; 


nr 
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profuſe way of living, which at that time prevailed in $ 


Rome and all over Ttaly ; he confined the uſe of litters, of laws. 


_ embroidered robes and jewels to perſons only of the firſt rank, 


or of overgrown eſtates ; he limited the expence of feaſts by 
many ſumptuary laws, which he cauſed to be put in execu- 


tion with the utmoſt riggur, his officers often breaking into 


the houſes of the rich citizens, and ſnatching from off their ta- 


| bles ſuch meats as had been ſerved up contrary to his prohi- 


bition. All the markets ſwarmed with informers, ſo that 


nothing could be brought thither, or ſold, without his 


knowledge; and he never failed to puniſh with heavy fines 


| ſuch as he found guilty of the leaſt breach of the laws he 


had enacted for the reſtraining of luxury, As for the ma- 


Falls obſerves. The firſt is, where it is ſaid, that Car took 


 acenſus of the people; Suetoniu does not mention it, and Auguſtus 

| himſelf in his Marmora Ancyriana ſays, that in his fixth conſulate 
he numbered the people, which had not been done for forty two 
years before. The ſecond is, that before the civil wars broke out 
between Cæſar and Pompey, the number of the people in Rome a- 


mounted to no more than three hundred and twenty, thouſand ; for 
long before that it was much greater, and had continued upon the 
increaſe. The laſt is, where it is aſſerted, that jn leſs than three 
years thoſe three hundred and twenty thouſand citizens were re- 


| duced by that war to a hundred and fifty thouſand ; the falſity of 
which aſſerti on is evident from this, that a little while after Cæſar 


made a draught of eighty thouſand to be ſent to foreign colonies, 
eft no more than ſeventy 


after, Auguſtus took an account of the people, and found the num- 


ber amount to four millions and fixty three thouſand cenſere civinm 

'  Romanorum capita quadragies centum millia, & ſexaginta tria millia, 
| ſays Suetonins, Such an increaſe in ſo ſhort a time muſt be prodi- 
gious, if not impoſſible. Rualadus has not only diſcovered theſe _ 
miſtakes, but the ſource of them; he makes it appear, that Plutarch, 


for want of a thorough underſtanding of the Latin tongue, has been 
miſled by the following paſſage in Suetonius, who ſays of Ceſar; 


recenſum po puli ne more, nec loco ſolito, ſed vicatim per dominos inſula- 
ru egit, atque ex viginti trecentiſque millibus accipientium frumentum 


e publico ad ceutum quinquaginta retraxit (42). Suetonius ſpeaks there 


of the review taken by Cæſar of the needy citizens, who ſhared ii 
the public corn, whom he found to amount to three hundred and 
twenty thouſand, and reduced to a hundred and fifty th6afand. 


Plutarch miſtook recenſum for cenſum the muſter taken by the cen- 


ſors, and this error led him into the other miſtakes, 


„ (42) Sueton. in Tul. c. 4. 
—.. . nagement 
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nagement of the public money, he reſerved that intirely to him- 
ſelf, but committed the adminiſtration of juſtice to the ſenators 
and knights, chuſing from among them ſuch perſons as were 
noted for their integrity and probity. As his long command 


in Gaul had given him an opportunity of uſurping an abſolute . 


power, to prevent others from treading in his footſteps, he 
ordained by a law, that no prætor ſhould be continued in his 
Dil government above a year, and no conſular above two. 
i/poſes of All the magiſtrates in Rome, as well as in the provinces, 
ail em- IE | | | 
Lie ments; XIE appointed by him, the people, whom he ſuffered to aſ- 
9 ſemble in the comitium, to maintain at leaſt ſome appearance 


of a republican ſtate, not daring to chuſe any but ſuch as he 


propoſed, or recommended; by which means all the places 
and governments were filled with his creatures. The tribunes, 
the prætors, the quæſtors, and even the conſuls, were all 
perſuns who had ſerved under him, and were inviolably at- 
tached to his intereſt. The government of the countries ſub- 
ject to the republic was committed to ſuch only as the dicta- 


tor thought he could confide in. Thus Sicily was allotted to 
A. Allienus, Ciſalpine Gaul to H. Junius Brutus, Tranſal- 


pine Gaul to another Junius Brutus, ſurnamed Albinus, A- 
chaia to Servius Sulpitius, Numidia, to Criſpus Salluſtius, 


Illyricum to P. Vatinius, Syria to Q, Cornificius, and Spain 


to Q. Caſſius Longinus; ſo that the abſolute authority of 


Ceſar ſeemed to be equally eſtabliſhed in the capital and in 


Cæeilius the moſt diſtant provinces. In Syria indeed his power was 
Baſſus ae by one Cæcilius Baſſus, who created great diſorders 

fes in that province. He was a Roman knight, and had fought 
d:turban- on Pompey's fide in the battle of Pharſalia. After that over- 
„ dyn throw he fled to Tyre, and there, pretending to be a merchant, 
I underhand engaged in his party many who had been favourers 


of Pompey, and even ſome of the Roman ſoldiers who were 
ſent thither to gariſon the city. Whereupon being at length 


taken notice of by Sextus Cæſar, whom the dictator had ap- 
pointed governor of that province, as he haſtened northward 


againſt Pharnaces, he was ſummoned to appear before him, 
and give an account of his proceedings. Baſſus, without be- 


traying the leaſt fear, told the governor, that he was raifing 


voluntiers, and making other preparations with no other de- 


ſign but to aſſiſt Mithridates of Pergamus in the reduction of 


the kingdom of Pergamus, which had been given him by Cz- 
_ far. Sextus believing him, he was diſmiſſed, and no more 
taken notice of, till having got together a conſiderable number 


of conſpirators, he ſeized on the city of Tyre, giving out, 
that Cæſar was killed in Africa, and that thereupon he was 


renn nen, 
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appointed by the ſenate preſident of Syria. By this impoſture 
he increaſed his forces ſo as to be able to take the field, and en- 
gage Ceſar ; but he was intirely defeated, and forced to take 
ſhelter in Tyre. There he continued inactive, till the many 
wounds he had received in the battle were cured ; and then 
by his emiſſaries ſtirred up the troops under the command of 
Ceſar, who was given to all manner of lewdneſs, to re- ge rtus 
bel againſt their leader and murder him. Upon his death, the ©... 
troops which he commanded joined Baſſus, excepting a ſmall ,,,,,,,.;- 
| body that retired into Cilicia. Baſſus ſeeing himſelf again at Syria mur- 
the head of a conſiderable army, marched ſtraight to Apamea, gered by 
and ſeizing that city, fortified it, and made it the place of his his own 
reſidence, there taking on him the government of the whole mer. 
province. But Antiſtius Verus putting himſelf at the head of 
thoſe who had retreated into Cilicia, and drawing to him ſe- 
veral others of the Ce/arean party in that country, marched 
back with them into Syrig. There he was joined by the ſons 
of Antipater with auxiliaries from Judæa, and by ſeveral of 
the neighbouring princes, who were glad of an opportunity 
to ſhew their attachment to the dictator and by that means 
gain his favour, Thus Autiſtius was enabled to make head 
againſt Baſſus, and even to drive him guite out of the held. 
He retreated to Apamea, where he was cloſely beſieged by An- 
tiſtius; but, as he was a brave ſoldier and experienced com- 
mander, his adverſary, having ſpent the whole ſummer before 
the place without being able to gain any advantage over him, The vari- 
was forced towards the end of the campaign to raiſe the ſiege “ Ge 
and forbear all hoſtilities, till he received new ſupplies both of / Baſſus. 
: men and proviſions *. JJ aol 
 ___ Car, being informed of what paſſed in Syria, immediate- 
; ly diſpatched Statius Murcus, whom Jaſephus through miſ- 
take names Marcus, to ſucceed Sextus in the government of 
Syria, appointing him three legions to put an end to that un- 
expected war. Theſe, with the troops which Antiſtius com- 1 
manded, formed a very conſiderable army; ſo that Baſſus - 
: was again obliged to ſhut himſelf up in Apamea, the ſiege of 
which place was renewed by the united forces of Murcus and 
Antiſtius. During the ſiege, both ſides ſolicited the aſſiſtance 
of the neighbouring princes and ſtates. Alcaudonius, an A- 
: rabian king, being on this occaſion ſent to both by Baſſus and 
urcus, came with all his forces, and placing himſelf be- 


Dio. I. xlvii. Lino apud Ar r IAV. de bell. civil. I. iii. Epit, 
i Liv.l. exiv. Jos EH. antiq. I. xiv. c. 17. & de bell. Judaico, I. 
| 1. c. 8 | | | | | 
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tween Apamea and the camp of the Ce/areans, that covered 


the ſiege, offered his affiſtance, by way of auction, to that 
| fide which ſhould give moſt for it; and Baſſus having bid 


higheſt, he immediately joined him. At the ſame time Pa- 
corus came to his aſſiſtance at the head of a numerous body of 
Parthians ; which two reinforcements added ſuch ſtrength to 
the beſieged, that the Cæſareans were again forced to raiſe 
the ſiege, and leave Baſſus maſter of the field. Hereupon 
the dictator ſent orders to . Martius Criſpus governor of 
Bithynia, to march with the three legions he had under his 
command, to the aſſiſtance of Murcus, and at his approach 
Baſſus retired to Apamea, where he was cloſely beſieged the 
third time, but held out till the death of Cæſar, when he was 


_ relieved by Caſſius, who ſeized on the province of Syria, as 


we ſhall relate in the ſequel of this hiſtory. 

 WaHiLE the dictator's lieutenants were thus employed in 
the eaſt, the dictator himſelf, to ſhew that nothing eſcaped 
his care, undertook at Rome the reformation of the Reman 
kalendar, which it belonged to him to rectify as pontifex 


maximus, an office he had bore long before he was either con- 
ſul or dictator. This reformation was at this time much 


wanted; for by reaſon of the faults of the former kalendar the 
| feſtivals of the Romans and their ſolemn days were removed 


by degrees, and put out of their due time, till at laſt they came 


8 to fall in with ſeaſons quite oppoſite to thoſe of their primitive : 


inftitution. The year which the Ramans made uſe of till this 


time conſiſted of twelve lunar months; but twelve lunar 


months falling eleven days ſhort of a ſolar year, it was the 
office of the pontifex maximus with the college of the ponti- 


fices to add ſuch intercalations as ſhould make all even. 
This they uſually did by caſting in an intercalary month every 
two years, which alternatively conſiſted of twenty two and 


twenty three days. This ſhort month is called by Plutarch in s 


one place Mercidinus b, and in another Mercidonius e. The 


place it was allotted in the Raman kalendar was between the | 
23d and 24th of February. But the care of this intercalation 


being left to the pontifices, they put in or left out the interca- 
lary month according as they had a mind to prolong or ſhorten + 
the time of the annual magiſtrates then in office; by which 


means great diſorders crept into the political as well as the * 
aſtronomical year; to prevent which Cæſar undertook that 


Dio 1. xlvii. VIII. Par AAN. |. ii. e. 69. Arplan. ibid. 
1. iii. & iv, Cic. ad Attic, I. xix. epiſt. 9. d PLuT. in Numa. 
Idem in Czf. 
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reformation, of which the world has had the benefit ever 


ſince, and happily completed it (R). 
: 195 YET 


(R) This he did by the following methods: 1f, He aboliſhed 
the lunar year, conſiſting of twelve lunar months, or three hundre 
and fifty five days, by which the Romans had hitherto computed 


their time; and introduced the uſe of the ſolar year, conſiſting of 
the time in which the ſun goes through the Zodiac, and comes about 


again to the ſame point, whence his courſe began. 24h), Havin 


according to the beſt obſervations of thoſe times, concluded this re- 
volution to be made in three hundred and fixty five days and ſi x 


hours, of theſe he made his ſolar year to conſiſt. 34%, Theſe three 
hundred and ſixty five days he diſtributed into twelve artificial, inſtead 
of lunar, months before in uſe, ſome of them conſiſting of thirty one 


days, ſome of thirty, and one, that is, February, of twenty eight. 47bly, 
The fix hours over and above, in four years, making a day, he made 


every fifth year to confiſt of three hundred and fixty fix days, and 


this is what we call the Leap Var. thy, This day he added be- 


tween the 23d and 24th day of February, in the ſame place in the 
Roman kalendar, where formerly the intercalary month Mercidinus 
had been inſerted. As this addition was made by putting the latter 
of thoſe days, which was called Sextus Kalendas, twice in the ka» 


lendar, the year was thence called by the Latin, Annes Biſſextilis, 


the Biſſextile year. But we, inſtead of putting the 24th day of 


 Febrvary twice in the biſſextile or leap year, number on the days, | 
ſo as to make the month conſiſt of twenty nine. 6thly, Cæſar be- 
gan this year on the kalends, or firſt day of Jamzary, becauſe on 


that day the annual magiſtrates of Rome entered on their offices. 
7tbly, The firſt of January he then fixed to the winter ſolſtice ; but 


it has now over run that time ſeveral days, by reaſon that the Ju- 


lian ſolar year is eleven minutes longer than the natural ſolar year. 


8/hly, To bring this reformation into practice, beſides the month 
Mercidinus, which was inſerted in February, as uſual, Cæſar added 


to this preſent year two months more, which he put in between 


the months of Nævember and December; ſo that this year thereby 


conſiſted of four hundred and forty five days, wiz three hundred 
and fifty five days for the common Roman year, twenty three for 


the month Mercidinus, and fixty ſeven for the other months added 
between November and December; ſo that this year, which was the 
_ longeſt the Romans had ever had, putting their affairs out of their 


uſual order, was called by them the year of confuſion. In the ſet- 
tling of this point Cæſar made uſe of the aſſiſtance of Sofigenes, an 


aſtronomer of Alexandria, for the aſtronomical calculations, and of 
Flavius a ſcribe, for the forming and digeſting of them into a ka- 


tendar, according to the Roman manner, that is, in diſtributing the 


days of each month into their #alends, none and ides and fixing the 
feſtivals, and other ſolemn times, to the days on which they were 


to be obſerved. But the pontifices, who had been the authors of 


the 
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Yet ſo commendable and uſeful a work gave offence to 
ſome, who envied his grandeur, and were weary of his power. 
They took occafion from thence to ſay, that, after he had- 


triumphed over the earth, he had a mind to govern likewiſe _ 
in heaven. It is no ſtrange thing to hear ignorant people 
talk at that rate; but that Cicero, who had long before tranſ- 
Hated Aratus, and conſequently ought to have been better ac- 
uainted than any with the diſorders of the former calculation, 


could be guilty of ſuch a weakneſs, is ſurpriſing. Vet the 
the reformation of the kalendar the ſubject of 


ere jeſts. As one chanced to ſay in his company, 


| that the hext morning the Lyra would riſe, Yes, replied Ci- 


| prooks both of his courage and the wiſdom of his conduct. 


cero, by Cæſar's order, infinuating thereby, that the dictator 


pretended to ſubje even the celeſtial bodies to his power. 


But Cæſar, who knew better than Cicero, what advantages 


would accrue to poſterity from ſo uſeful an undertaking, and 
what glory to himſelf, thought it beneath him to take any no- 
- tice of ſuch low jeſts e. 


WhiLE Cæſar was thus e at Rome in works of 
peace, the two ſons of Pompey, having aſſembled beyond the 
Pyrenees ſuch of their father's party as had eſcaped from the 


« d of Pharſalia and Thapſus, made themſelves maſters of 


great part of Spain. The Spaniards, who had formerly ſerved 
under their father, flocked to them from all parts; inſomuch, 


that they ſoon ſaw themſelves at the head of a very numerous 

army, compoſed partly of Romans, and partly of the natives 
of the country. They had likewiſe experienced officers, and 
among the reſt Labienus, who had learnt the art of war un- 


der Czfar himſelf, and had on many occaſions given ſignal 


c Prov. in Cic. & Cæſare. 


the old confuſion, not well underſtanding the new computation, in- 


| flead of interpoſing the leap day after every fourth year in the be- 


ginning of the fifth, put it in after the third in the beginning of 


the fourth, which diforder was continued for thirty ſix years fol- 
_ lowing; by which means twelve years having been made leap years 


inſtead of nine, the error was at length perceived. Herenpon Au- 


guffut, who ſucceeded Fulius Ceſar, to bring matters into the right 


_ courſe again, ordered, that for the twelve years next enſuing no leap 


year ſhould be made ; whereby the three ſupernumerary days, 
which had been erroneouſly caſt in, being again dropped, this way 


of computing has been obſerved ever fince without any alteration, 


except that made by TPP XIII. which we have mentioned 
above. 


Cæ ſar 
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Ceſar had indeed, after the conqueſt of Africa, diſpatched 
firit Caius Didius into Spain, to oppoſe the progreſs of the 
two young generals in that country, and after him Q, Fabius 


Maximus and 2. Pedius, two of his lieutenants, with ſuch 


a body of troops, as he thought ſufficient to keep the Spaniards 
in awe. But the republican party, being favoured by the 


natives, had gained the aſcendant over them, made them 


ſelves maſters of ſeveral cities, and, obliged the Cæſareans to 
ſhut themſelves up in their ſtrong holds. The dictator's pre- 
ſence was therefore neceſſary ; and accordingly he reſolved to 


39 


go in perſon, and put a ſtop to their further progreſs. But, Czfar 
before he left Rome, he aſſembled the comitia, and, having cheſen con- 
cauſed himſelf to be choſen conſul the fourth time, as dictator /#! the 
he appointed M. Æmilius Lepidus, whom the tribes had given fourth 
him for his collegue, his general of the horſe. All the infe- J*7- 


rior offices were filied with his friends and creatures, no one 
daring to oppoſe the election of ſuch as he thought fit to re- 
commend to the aſſembled tribes ; for though he pretended 
to allow them the liberty of chuſing whom they pleaſed, yet 


to cach tribe in particular he wrote in the following terms: 


Cæſar recommends ſuch a perſon to ſuch a tribe, and begs they 


from Cæſar was in reality an order, which no one had 


' would oblige him ſo far as to chuſe him. This recommendation 


courage enough to diſpute or oppoſe ; ſo that, all the power 


and authority of the republic being lodged in the hands of ſuch 
_ perſons as were intirely addicted to him, he had no reaſon to 
apprehend the leaſt diſturbance in the capital during his ab- 


ſence. Having thus ſettled matters, Cæſar took his leave of 


Cleopatra, whom he had invited to Rome, and kept in his on er 
| houſe during her abode in that city, and ſetting out for 


Spain about the beginning of this year, which was the firſt 
Julian year, he arrived in twenty four days in the province of 


He ſets out 


Bætica. There he aſſembled what troops were quartered in 


that and the neighbouring provinces, and, putting himſelf at 


their head, marched without loſs of time towards Corduba, 
hoping to ſurprize Sextus, the younger of the two Pompeys, 
who was then quartered in that city. But he, having timely 


notice of Cæſar's arrival and deſign, immediately diſpatched 


an expreſs to his brother Cneius, who was then beſieging the ; 


city of Ulla, acquainting him with the danger that threatened 


him, and intreating him to break up the ſiege, and haſten 


with all his forces to his aſſiſtance. Cneius had reduced the 


place to the laſt extiemity, and was then preparing for a gene- 
ral affault ; but the unexpected arrival of the dictator, and the 


Langer his brother was in, made him drop the enterprize and 


fly 


Spain. 
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Iwvefts the fly to Corduba. Ceſar, having upon his arrival attempted in 


city of A- vain to draw him to a battle, decamped in the night, and 
tegua. went to inveſt the city of Ategua, about fixteen miles from 


Corduba, which the republican party had made their place of 


arms. T hither Cneius followed him, and incamped on ſome 
hills at a ſmall diſtance from Cæſar's intrenchments, with a 
deſign to cut off his communication with! the neighbouring 
country, and by that means oblige him to raiſe the ſiege. 
But the dictator, notwithſtanding the many and almoſt un- 
ſurmountable difficulties he had to ſtruggle with, purſued his 
point with a conſtancy and reſolution peculiar to himſelf. The 
beſieged defended themſelves with incredible bravery ; but be- 
ing at length reduced to the utmoſt extremity, the gariſon, 
which conſiſted moſtly of Romans, reſolved to cut the throats 
of all the inhabitants, ſet fire to the city, and attempt by a 
general ſally to force the enemy's lines, and retire to Cnetus's 
camp, which was in fight of the city. The cruel maſſacre 
was put in execution ; but the gariſon, after having atcempt- 
1 ed in vain to make their way through Cæſar's camp, were 


bimſelf driven back into the town with great ſlaughter. At length 


— of L. Minutius Flaccus, who commanded in the city and had 


ad 6 diſtinguiſhed himſelf, during the ſiege, in a moſt eminent 
ther places manner, ſurrendered the place upon honourable terms, and 
put Cæſar in poſſeſſion of the few magazines which the flames 


had ſpared. From Ategua Cæſar marched to Burſavolis, 
which he ſurpriſed, and put great numbers of the inhabitants 
to the ſword, for having cruelly maffacred ſuch of their coun- 


trymen as had advifed them to ſurrender. After the reduc- 
tion of theſe two places, Cæſar marched to find out the ene- 
my, and force them to a general engagement. They were 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Ucubis, now Lucubi, ac- 


cording to Mariana, in the kingdom of Grenade. Cæſai 
poſted himſelf at a ſmall diſtance from the enemy's camp, 
which gave occaſion to daily ſkirmiſhes, in one of which 


Cæſar's cavalry was put to the rout, and defeated with great 
laughter. Pompey was ſo elated with this advantage, that 
he reſolved to put the whole to the iſſue of a general action. 


He even wrote to his friends, that Cæſar had with him only 


p ompey raw and unexperienced ſoldiers, that he apprehended he would 
| incamps in never venture an engagement ſo long as he could avoid it, 
the plain but that he would find means to force him to it. In order 
of Munda to this, he marched towards the city of Hiſpalis, now Se- 


ville, and from thence advanced into the plains of Hun- 
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da (S), and incamped there. Cæſar was no ſooner informed 
of the enemy's motions, than he decamped, and after two 


days eaſy march appeared with his army in the ſame. plain 
where Pompey was incamped. As the enemy were very 
| impatient to come to an engagement, the very next morn- 


ing they drew up their army by break of day; but had the 


precaution to poſt themſelves advantageouſly on a riſing 


ground, whereof one fide was defended by the city of Mun- 
da, and the other by a ſmall river, which watered the plain, 
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Cæſat fol- 


lows him 


Ke; k7\ 


and by a marſh ; ſo that the enemy could not attack them 
but in front. Ceſar likewiſe drew up his troops with great 


art, and, having advanced a little way from his camp, or- 
dered his troops to halt, expecting the enemy would aban- 


don their advantageous poſt and come to meet him. Bur, 


as they did not ſtir, Cæſar made as if he intended to fortify 


himſelf in that poſt, which induced the young general, who 
looked upon this as a ſign of fear, to advance into the plain, 


and attack the enemy before they could ſecure themſelves 
with any works, Pompey's army was by far the moſt nume- 
Tous ; for it conſiſted of thirteen legions, fix hundred horſe, 
and an incredible number of auxiliaries, among whom were 


all the forces of Bocchus king of Mauritania, commanded 


by his two ſons, both youths of great valour and bravery. 


Cæſar had eighty cohorts, three legions, viz. the third, the 
fifth, and the tenth, and a body of eight thouſand horſe, As 
the enmy drew near, Cæſar betrayed a great deal of uneaſi- 
neſs and concern, as if he were doubtful of the ſucceſs, knowing 


he was to engage men no ways inferior in valour and experience 


to his own, and commanded by officers, who had on many occa- 


ſions given ſignal proofs of their bravery and conduct. Cneius, 


the elder of the two brothers, was generally looked upon as 
an able commander, and Labienus eſteemed ſcarce inferior to 


Cæſar himſelf. However, the dictator, deſirous to put an 


end to the civil war, either by his own death or that of his 


rivals, gave the ſignal for the battle, and fell upon the enemy 


with his uſual vigour and reſolution. At the firſt onſet, which 
was dreadful, the auxiliaries on both ſides betook themſelve- 
to flight, leaving the Romans to decide their quarrel by theni- 


the province of Betica, about twenty miles from Malaga in au 


\ , G) The city of Munda is placed by the antient geographers in 


agreeable and fruitful plain watered by a (mall river, or rather a 


rivuſet. It was in former times a place of great note, but is at 
preſent, as Mariana informs us, a ſorry village known by its antient 
- game. ons on boon 


Vor. XIII. 1 | „ 


thither. 
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\ 
The battle ſelves. Then the legionaries engaged with a fury hardly to 


of Munda. 
Year of 
the _ 


2959. 
Be fore 


Chriſt, 40. 


Of Rome, 
708. 


All authors agree, that Cz/ar had never been in ſo great dan- 
ger; and he himſelf, when he came back to his camp, told 
his friends, that he had often fought for victory, but this was 
the firſt time he had ever fought for life. Thinking him- : 
ſelf abandoned by fortune, which had hitherto favoured him, 


Cæſar in 
great diſ- 
treſi. 


be expreſſed ; Cz/ar's men being encouraged by the hopes of 


putting an end to all their labours by this battle, and thoſe 


of Pompey exerting themſelves out of neceſſity and deſpair, 
fince moſt of them expected no quarter, as having been for- 
merly pardoned when defeated under Afranius and Petretus. 


Never was victory more obſtinately diſputed. Cæſar's men, : 


who had been always uſed to conquer, found themſelves ſo 
vigorouſly charged by the enemy's legionaries, that they be- 
gan to give ground; and tho' they did not turn their backs, 
yet it was manifeſt that ſhame alone kept them in their poſts. 


he had ſome thoughts of ſtabbing himſelf with his own ſword, 


and by a voluntary death preventing the diſgrace of a defeat. 
But returning ſoon to himſelf, and concluding it would be more 
to his reputation to fall by the enemy's hand at the head of 
his troops, than, in a fit of deſpair, by his own, he diſmount- * 


ed from his horſe, and ſnatching a buckler from one of his 


legionaries, he threw himſelf, like a man in deſpair, into the | 
midſt of the enemy; crying out to his men, Are you not a- 


ſhamed to deliver your general into the hands of boys ? At theſe 


words the ſoldiers of the tenth legion, animated by the ex- 


ample of their general, fell upon the enemy with freſh vi- 
gour, and made a dreadful havock of them. But, in ſpite 


of their utmoſt efforts, Pompey's men ſtill kept their ground, 
and, tho* greatly fatigued, returned the charge with equal 


vigour. Then the Cæſareans began to deſpair of victory, 


and the dictator, running through the ranks of his diſheart- 


ened legionaries, had much ado to keep them together. The 
battle had already laſted from the riſing to the ſetting of the 


ſun, without any confiderable advantage on either fide. At 


length a mere accident decided the diſpute in favour of the 


dictator. Bogud, a petty king of Mauritania, of whom we 


| have ſpoke above, had joined Cæſar ſoon after his arrival in 


Spain with ſome ſquadrons of Numidian horſe ; but in the ve- 


Ty beginning of the battle, being terrified at the ſhouting of 
the ſoldiers intermingled with groans and the claſhing of their 
arms, he had abandoned his poſt, and retired with the auxilia- 

ries under his command to a riſing ground at a ſmall diſtance | 


from the enemy's camp. There he continued the whole day an 


idle ae of the battle that was fought in the PR. But to- 


_ wards 


erer 
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wards the evening, partly out of ſhame, and partly out of 
compaſſion en his friend Cæſar, he reſolved to fall upon Pom- 


 pey's camp, and accordingly flew thither with all the forces 


he had with him. Labienus, appriſed of his deſign haſtened 
aiter him, to the defence of the camp; which Cz/ar obſerving, 
cried to his legionaries, Courage, fellow- ſoldiers, the victory at 


43 


length is ours ; Labienus flies. This artifice had the defired Cæſar 
effect: Cæſur's men, believing that Labienus was truly fled, gains the 
made a laſt effort, and charged the wing he commanded fo 4% by 4 
briſkly, that after a moſt obſtinate diſpute they put them to firatagem, 
fight. Though the enemy's left wing was thus intirely de- and forces 


from his horſe, fought on foot like a private man in the 
firſt line, till, moſt of his legionaries being killed, he was 
forced to ſave himſelf by flight from falling into the enemy's 


hands. Part of his troops fled back to their camp, and part 


took ſhelter in the city of Munda. The camp was im- 
mediately attacked and taken ſword in hand ; and as for the ci- 


ty, Cæſar without loſs of time drew a line of circumvallation 
round it. Such was the ever-memorable battle of Munda, 
which gave the finiſhing ſtroke to the Roman republic, and 
raiſed Czſar to the higheſt pitch of power and glory, no one 


daring from this time to diſpute his authority. This victory was 
gained on the ſixteenth of the kalends of April, that is, ac- 


cording to our way of counting, on the ſeventeenth day of 
March, when the Dionyſian feſtival, or the Liberalia, were 
celebrated at Rome (I), the very day, as Plutarch obſerves, 


in 


Cr) Plutarch tells us, that this battle was won on the Diony/fan 
feſtival, T1 Tov a ioprn, ſays that writer; which paſſages, as 


madam Dacier rightly obſerves, moſt interpreters have groſly miſ- 


taken. The old Latin verſion, ſays ſhe, has it thus: hanc victoriam 


 obtinuit ſaturnalibus, this victory was gained on the feſtival of Sa- 


turn. The Dionyfia and Saturnalia were two very different feſti- 


vals. Others, who have tranſlated it into the modern languages, 
| have rendered it by the feaſt of the Bacchanals. How could Cæ- 
ſar gain a victory on the day of a feſtival, which had been abo- 
| liſhed a hundred and forty one years before, and ſuppreſſed 


throughout all 7raly by an order of the ſenate, on account of its 


_ abominations as we are informed by Livy (43)? Plutarch by the 
Dionyfia means that feaſt which is called by the Romans Liberalia, 


and ſtands in their kalendar againſt the 17th of March. Liberalia, 
ſays Feftus, Liberi Feſta, que apud Græcos dicuntnr Dionyfia. As 


(43) Liv. l. xxxix. 
F.z 


Liber. 


* | feated, the right, where the elder Pompey commanded, till the enemy's | 
kept their ground for ſome time. Pompey, diſmounting 


Befege. 
Munda. 


The elder 
Pompey 
fiies te his 
1. 


Bacchanalia, Thus far the learned madam Dacier. 
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in which Pompey the Great four years before had ſet out fot 


the war. In this action Pompey loſt thirty thouſand men, 
among whom were the famous Labienus, Attius Varus, and 


three thouſand Reman knights. Seventeen officers of dif- 


tinction were taken, and all the W N eagles and enſigns 
together with Pompey's faſces which he had aſſumed as go- 


vernor of Spain. On Ceſar's fide only a thouſand men 


were killed and five hundred wounded 4. T4 
Tus battle being over, Cmſar, in the firſt place; com- 
pleted his lines about Munda, uſing, inftead of earth, the 


dead bodies of the enemy, which covered the whole plain, 


and raiſing them up in heaps, ſo as to equal the height 
of the walls. This fight filled Cmſar with horror, who 
thereupon committed the carrying on of the ſiege to Fabius 


Maximus, one of his lieutenants, and, having cauſed the bo- 


dies of Attius Varus, and Labienus to be honourably interred, 


abandoned the plain of Munda, and marched towards Cordu- 


ba, expecting to find there the heads of the contrary party, 
who had diſappeared aftet the battle. But he was diſappoint- 
ed; for the elder Pompey fled with a hundred and fifty horſe 
from the field of battle towards his navy, which lay at Car- 


 teia, à city about a hundred and ſeventy miles diſtant from y 
Cordula. The inhabitants opened their gates to him; but 


were no fooner informed of the ſucceſs of the battle at Hun- 


da, than they ſent deputies to Cmſar, acquainting him, that 
they had ſecured Pompey. But, as a good number of the in- 


habitants ſtill remained in Pompey's inteteſt; the place was di- 


vided into two factions, which carried their animoſities fo 
fur as to engage each other in the ſtreets, and fill the city 
with blood and flaughter. In one of theſe tumultuary actions 


Pompey himſelf received ſeveral wounds; but having never- 


theleſs, after a warm diſpute; made himſelf maſter of one 
of the gates, he eſcaped to his fleet; and, hoiſting fail, put 


to ſea with thirty galleys. But Didius, who commanded 


_ Cſar's fleet at Gades, upon notice of his weighing anchor, 


immediately put to ſea after him, having firſt taken on board 
a conſiderable body of horſe, as well as foot, in caſe there 


4 Por. in Caf. Aypran, bell. civil. I. ii. Auth. comment. 
de bell. Hupan. - %%%%%FFC 6 


Liber and Diomſſas are two names of Bacchus, this is what has 


miſled thoſe interpreters, and made them believe, though very 
abſurdly, that the feaſt, called Liberalia, was the ſame with the 


« 
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ſhould be occaſion to purſue the enemy by land. After four 
days ſail he came up with their galleys, and, ſurpriſing 
them, while both the ſoldiers and mariners were employ- 
ed aſhore in - procuring neceſſary proviſions, which they 
had. not had time to take in at Carteia, he burnt ſeveral of yy; 7 
them, took the reſt, and, by that means, cut off the ene- deflroyed 
my's retreat by ſea. Pompey, ſeeing himſelf thus unexpect- 4, Didius, 


edly deprived of his fleet, endeavoured to fave himſelf by Czfar's 
flight croſs the mountains. But as he had been dangerouſly admiral. 


wounded at Carteia in his ſhoulder and left leg, and beſides had 


no the misfortune, as all things ſeemed to conſpire againſt 
him, to put his ancle out of joint, which obliged him to be 


carried in a litter; the enemy's horſe, who had been put on 

board for that particular ſervice, ſoon came up with him. 

Upon their approach the unfortunate Roman, diſcovering a Pompey 
caſtle on a ſteep hill at a ſmall diftance, retired thither with flies to a 
the few troops that attended him. The Cæſare ans, under the caſtle. 


command of Ceſennius Lento, immediately attacked the place, 


hoping to carry it by aſſault, but were repulſed by a ſhower 

of darts, and purſued in their retreat with great ſlaughter. 
Hereupon Didius began to beſiege the caſtle in a regular man- 

ner, and to draw a line of circumvallation round it; which 

lo terrified Pompey's men, that they reſolved to quit the 

place, and abandon their leader, who was not in a condition 

to follow them, to the mercy of the enemy. Accordingly Mere he 
they made a ſally, but were, for the moſt part, cut off in js befeged 
their retreat. Pompey retired with the reſt, but not being and 4i/led. 
able to keep pace with them, by reaſon of his wounds; he 
concealed himſelf in a cave, where he was betrayed by ſome 
of his own ſoldiers, and delivered up to the Cæſartans, who 
immediately put him to death. Thus periſhed the elder 


 Pompiy, aftet having exerted his utmoſt efforts to revenge the 
death of his father, and ſave his country from impending 


ruin. He had never before commanided in chief; but ne- 
vertheleſs in this firſt eſſay, as we may call it, performed 


| ſuch wonders as forced Czſar to own, that he had never en- 


countered a more formidable enemy. As for the younger The fate of 


brother, ſome wiiters tell us, that he was not preſent at the tbeyounger 


battle of Hunda, but remained in Corduba, to defend that Pompey. 


important place in caſe of any misfortune z others ſay, that he 
retired to Corduba after the action. However that be, he 


was no ſooner acquainted with the melancholy news of the 


defeat of his brother, than he divided what money he had a- 
mong the cavalry who attended him, and giving out, that he 


Was going to mect C, aud treat with him about an ac- 
| | commodation, 
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commodation, he left the city, fled in diſguiſe to Celtileria, 
and, joining the banditti of that country, concealed himſelf 

ſo well, that Cæſar could never diſcover him e. 
Czfar Bur to return to Cæſar the battle being over, and the 
marches to lines about Munda completed, he marched to Cordula, which 
Corduba. was defended by a body of troops that had eſcaped the 
laughter, under the command of one Scapula, a zealous re- 
publican. Upon Cæſar's approach, Scapula armed all the 
ſlaves and vagabonds, which were very numerous in that 
great city, and, leaving the thirteenth legion in the place, 
marched out at the head of that undiſciplined multitude, and 
poſſeſſed himſelf of a bridge. As Cæſar's army drew near, 
the rabble inſulted them, aſking them, whether they deſigned 
to fly, as if they had been the army defeated. But Czar, 
not thinking it adviſeable to force the poſt, deſpiſed their 
bravadoes, and, taking a long compaſs, paſled the river with- 
out oppoſition, and appeared before Corduba. Hereupon 
| Scapula, giving all up for loſt, retired into the city, and, 
calling together his friends, gave them a ſumptuous enter- 
tainment; which being ended, he put on his beſt apparel, 
diſtributed what money he had among his attendants, and 
then, aſcending a funeral pile which he had prepared, he or- 
dered one of his catamites to diſpatch him, while another put 
| fire to the pile, which ſoon reduced the body to aſhes. Up- 
on Scapula's death, the city was divided into two faQtions ; 
ſome were for ſurrendering, others for ſtanding a fiege ; but 
the former prevailing,, deputies were ſent to Cz/ar, who got 
Nate: poſſeſſion of one of the gates. Hereupon the thirteenth le- 
great gion, which had been always greatly attached to Pompey, be- 


| flaughter gan to ſet fire to the houſes, chuſing rather to periſh with the Y 


e thee e- city, than fall into the hands of the conqueror. This occa- 
my, and ſioned a bloody battle between them and the Czſareans, in 
pofefſes which moſt of the legionaries, with about twelve thouſand of 
himſelf of the inhabitants, were killed upon the ſpot. Cæſar, having 
the place. thus made himſelf maſter of Corduba, at that time the capital 

of Bætica, marched from thence to Hiſpalis, now Seville. 
On his march he was met by Ceſennius, who gave him an ac- 

count .of the tragical end of the elder Pompey, and at the 

ſame time preſented to him the young Roman's head, which, 

ſome writers ſay', he expoſed to public view, while o- 


* Auth. bell. Hiſpan. APPl1an. bell. civil. I. ii. VeLL. Pa- 
TER CUT I. ii. Sor. in julio. Dio. I. xliv. f Auth. bell. 
Hiſpan. c. 6. - A 
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thers tell us, that he cauſed it to be honourably interred s. As 
he drew near Hiſpalis, he was met by depu ies from the city, 
who acquainted him with the diviſions that reigned in the 
place, and intreated him to ſend with them a deticament and 
an experienced commander, to keep the adverſe party in awe. 
Ceſar readily complied with their requeſt, and granted them 
Caninius Rebilius with ſome manipuli, who entered the town 
without oppoſition. But, in the mean time, Pompey's friends 
privately diſpatched one Philo, a zealous aſſerter of their par- 
ty, into Luſitania, where he was well known, to beg af- 
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Hiſpalis 
receives a 
Cziarean 


garifes. 


ſiſtance of Cæcilius Niger, who ſtill ſupported Pompey's in- 
tereſt there at the head of a conſiderable number of the na- 


tives. Philo ſoon returned with a numerous body of Lufi- 


tanians, and, being let into the city in the night, fell unex- 


pectedly on the Ceſareans, and cut them all off to a man. 


Hereupon Czſar immediately inveſted the town; but, in 
drawing the lines of circumvallation, left ſeveral open 


places for the Lufitantans to make their eſcape, left deſpair 
ſhould prompt them to ſet fire to the houſes, and demoliſh 
the walls. At the ſame time he placed ſquadrons of horſe 
on all the roads that led from the city, ordering them to con- 
_ ceal themſelves till the Laſitanians appeared, and then, falling 
upon them, give them no quarter. They held out a long 
time with great obſtinacy and reſolution ; but at length made 
a ſally, and got ſafe beyond Cæſar's lines through the paſ- 


ſages that had been left open for that purpoſg. But while 


they thought themſelves out of danger, they were all on a 
ſudden attacked by the Cæſarean cavalry, and put to the 
| ſword, not one of them eſcaping the general ſlaughter. Cæ- 
far, having thus recovered Hiſpalis, marched towards A/ta 
(U), the inhabitants of which city ſent embaſſadors to meet 
him, and deliver him the keys of their town. There he re- 
ceived the melancholy news of the death of Didius his ad- 
miral, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf on all occaſions in a 


Czar 
recovers 


Hiſpalis . 


very eminent manner. After he had deſtroyed Pompey's fleet, 


Aix. bell. civil. I. ii. 


(U) Ha, which Pliny honours with the title of Regia, was 
about fixteen miles diſtance from Gades, according to Antoninus's 
itinerary, and fituated on the ocean. This city is mentioned by 
 Pomponius Mela, and alſo by Ptolemy. Martin de Roa is of opi- 
nion, that it ſtood where the preſent city of Xeres della Fronte- 
ra ſtands ; but others pretend to diſcover its ruins between Xeres 
and Tribuxena. | 


as 
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as we have related above, he cauſed his veſſels to be hauled 
on ſhore to be refitted, and, in the mean time, retired to a 
neighbouring caſtle, where he was unexpectedly attacked by 


a body of Luſitanians, who had eſcaped from the battle of 


Munda. The Raman admiral defended the place with great 


The fleet bravery ; but the Lufitanians having ſet fire to his ſhips, he 
— made a ſally, and marched in good order to the ſea- ſide, hop- 


L ing to repulſe the enemy, and preſerye his navy. While his 


men were buſy in extinguiſhing the flames, a body of Lu- 
Jitanians, who had concealed themſelves among the buſhes, 
ſtarting up, attacked him in the rear, and cut off his re- 
treat to the cattle, while two other numerous bodies fell upon 
him, the one in flank, the other in front. Didius, thus in- 
veſted on all ſides, behaved with ſignal bravery ; but was, in 
ſpite of his utmoſt efforts, overpowered, and, with moſt of 
his men, cut in pieces. Cæſar's concern tor the loſs of fo 
brave an officer was, in great meaſure, allayed by the agree- 
able news he received at the ſame time of the ſurrender of 


AAunda, after a long and cloſe ſiege. When the beſieged faw 
themſelves reduced to the utmoſt extremity, they deſerted in 
great numbers to Ceſar, by whom they were kindly receiv- 


ed, and incorporated among his troops. But, before they 
came over, it was agreed between them and their friends in 
the city, that, upon a certain ſignal, the latter ſhould make 


a vigorous ſally, while the deſcrters did what execution they 
could in the mp. This plot being very ſeaſonably diſcovered 


the night before it was to be put in execution, the private men 


were, by Fabius's orders, decimated, and all the officers exe- 
cuted without diſtinction. Soon atter the beſieged made a 


fally,- with a deſign to force titir way through the enemy's 
works ; but moſt of them having loſt their lives in the at- 
tempt, Fabius at length carried the place by aſſault. From 
Munda he maiched ſtraight to Ur/aon, a place equally for- 


_ tified by art aud nature, laid ſtiege to it, and obltged the in- 
| habitants to receive the yoke, after they had for ſome time 


defended the place with incredible bravery. And now Cæ- 
ſor, having reduced all the places which had declared for 


Pompey, and exacted immenſe contributions from the Span- 
ard under pretence of puniſhing their rebellion, retired to 
 Hijpelts ; whence, to give new marks of his eſteem for 


Cicero, he wrote a conſolatory letter to him on occaiton 
of the death of his beloved daughter Tutlia, who dicd at 


Rome in childbed, while her huſband P. Cornelius Dela- 


bella was attending Cæſar in Spain. This letter, as appears 
from Cicero's works, was wrote the day before the kalends 


of * ; and a few days after Cer left Hiſpalis, and 


marched 
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marched with the beſt part of his army to New Carthage ; 


where he was met by deputies from moſt cities of Spain, with 


49 


whom he ſettled the affairs of the two Spaniſb provinces, and 
then imbarqued for Rome, having finiſhed in ſeven months an 


expedition, which few generals would have completed in as 
many years k. | | | | 


Cæſar reached Rome in the beginning of October, and en- Cxſar re- 
tered the city in triumph, which diſpleaſed the Romans be- turns to 


| yond any thing he had yet done. They could not brook his Rome. 
triumphing over the calamities of his country, and his re- 


| joicing for an advantage, which he ought rather to have de- me 


plored, and for which no better apology could be made, than 2 


that he was abſolutely compelled to it. What made his tri- 
umph look ſtill more diſtaſteful was, that he had never before 


acquainted the ſenate by any letter or expreſs of the victories 
he had obtained in the courſe of the civil wars; but ſeemed. 


rather to be aſhamed of the action, than to claim any glor 


that might ariſe to him from it. Cæſar, not contented wit 
having triumphed himſelf, beſtowed the ſame honour on two 


of kis lieutenants, Q; Fabius Maximus and Q. Pedius, but 


with this difference, that the reprefentations of the ci- 
ties, rivers, &c. carried before Cæſar, were of ivory; where- 
as thoſe that were made uſe of in the triumphs of his lieute- 
nants were of the common wood; which made a humorous 
Greet, by name Cbryſippus, ſay, by way of raillery, that the 
ſtatues carried before Fabius and Pedius were only the caſes of 


Romans, 


thoſe which Cæſar had diſplayed in his eriumphi, However, 


the Romans, taking the ſame ſide with fortune, began to heap 
new honours upon the conqueror, and thoſe greater than any 
they had yet beſtowed. Cicero indeed propoſed in the ſenate. 


the conferring of ſuch honours on him, as were in fome mea» 


ſure within the bounds of modeſty ; but others, ſtriving who 


| ſhould deſerve moſt, carried them ſo high, that they made 


Cæſar odious even to the moſt indifferent and moderate ſort 
of men, They made him dictator for life, ſubjected all ma- 


giſtrates, even the tribunes of the people, to his power, de- 


creed, that he alone ſhould levy troops, command armies, de- 
clare war, make peace, take charge of the public money, an 


that all inferior magiſtrates ſhould oblige themſelves by oath 
to obſerve whatever decrees he ſhould think fit to enact, A. 
mong other titles, that of imperator was given him, not in , 
that ſenſe in which it had been formerly beſtowed on gene- rator- 


h Auth. bell. Hiſpan. Dio. VIII. PATESRCUL. ibid. Cie. ad 
Atticum, 1. xiii, epiſt. 20. Dio. I. xliii. Ar IA. ibid, 
QuinTILIAaNn.l.viic 4. Prur. in Cæſ. 
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mency and doned all thoſe who had borne arnis againſt him, but on ſc ve- 


obliging 


behaviour. 
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rals after ſome Kel i] victory, but, as it imported the greateſt 
power and a thority in the commonwealth. From kim vas 
derived the nime of imperator or «niperor, and likewiſe that 
of Cæſar to his ſucceſſors; and this was the beginning of the 
imperial ſtate of Rome, though it was not ſelkled till ſome 
years after. His enemies are thought to have had ſome ſhure 


in the extraordinary honours conkerred on him, as well as his 
| flatterers, ſince they took from thence an opportur:: LY of ca- 


lumniating him, and alienating from him the min !s of ſuch as 
were friends to the ancient form of government. On the 
other hand, Cæſar made it his whole ſtudy to gain the affecti- 
ons even of dis moſt inveterate enemies. He not only par- 


ral of them beſtowed honours and offices; inſomuch, that both the 
ſenate and people, to teltify their gratitude to him for the 
mild uſe he made of his power, decreed a temple to cle- 


mency. As the people ſtill retained an affection for Pompey, 
he ordered all the ſtatues of that great man, which had been 
thrown down, to be ſet up again; upon which Cicero ſaid, 
that by raiſing Pompey's ſtatues he had fixed his own. To 
gain the confidence of the ſenate and the republican party, 


contrary to the advice of his beſt friends, he diſmiſſed Vis 


guards, ſaying, it was better to ſuffer death once, than to live 


always in fear of it. As he looked upon the affections of the 


people as his beſt and ſureſt guard, he did all that Jay in his 


power to oblige them, entertaining them frequently with 
public feaſts and ſhows, and diſtributing corn among the poor- 
er ſort of people. To gratify his army, he ſent out colonies 


to ſeveral places, of which the moſt remarkable were Car- 
tage and Corinth (W). As for the nobility, he attached moſt 


of them to his intereſt by raiſing them to the chief offices in 
the ſtate, and truſting them with the government of the ma- 


ny provinces that were then ſubject to Rome. In ſhort, he 


ingratiated himſelf with all e e of men, by his gentle 


| deportment and winning behaviour, fo as to work in them a 


chearful and willing ſubmiſſion. Though he had been in- 


veſted with the conſular dignity for ten years, yet he named 
others to that eminent poſt in the republic, appointing ©, 


| Falius Maximus and C. Treborius conſuls for the remaining 


DS 


part of that year. Nay, he carried his pretended obſervance of 


the ancient cuſtoms and I@ws ſo far, that the conſul Fabius 


Maximus happening to die ſuddenly on the very day before 


) It may be ſaid, there was faking Gngular i in the fate of 
_ theſe two cities; for as they had been both deſtroyed at the ſame 
time, fo were they now at the ſame time rebuilt and repeop! ed. 

the 
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the expiration of his ofmce, he named Carimius Rebilius to be 
. coniul for the remaining hours only, that is, till fix in the e- 
| veninz, when the kalends of 74.uary began. As the Romans 
Wee all hatening to pa, their compliments, as was uſual, to 
tlic new conſui, Let us make haſte, ſaid, Cicero, by way of rail- 
lerv, % hebe go out f. 1Fire Lefors we get to his heuſe (X). 
As ihe dictator had many ini-nds to gratity, he increaſed the Increaſes 
paots to lixteen, and the quæſtors to forty; he created fix the num- 
nau tiles, and increaſed the number of the other curule ma- ber of the 
giltiates in proportion. But as there ſtill remained many un- ag 
rewarded, who had ſerved him with great fidelity, he allotted 7e. and 
them places in the ſenate, by which means the number of the /cnaters.. 
ſenators roſe from three hundred to nine hundred. This gave 
great offence to the conſcript fathers; the more, becauſe among 
thote, whom the dictator raiſed to that high ſtation, were ma- 
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55 ny common ſoldiers, ſons of freed-men, foreigners lately ad- 
I mitted to the Roman citizenſhip, Gauls, Spaniards, &c. Cæ- 

iar having thus debaſed the ſenate, began to look upon them 

wuoith contempt, and confider them no otherwiſe than his vaſſals 

— and creatures. Of this he gave not long after a ſignal in- 

\ © ftance, The ſenate, having paſſed a decree, conferring on 

him ſome extravagant honours, went in a body to preſent 


him with it, as he was fitting on the roſtra adminiſtering 
juſtice. Though the conſuls, prætors, and all the curule 
5 magiſtrates then in Rome attended the ſenate, yet the dictator 


_—- 
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3 received them with all the pride and haughtineſs of a ſovereign, 

5 without fo much as condeſcending to riſe to them. We are 

— told by Plutarch, that he offered to ſtand up to the ſenate; 

3 * but that Cornelius Balbus, one of his friends, or rather flat- 

— | terers, hindered him: Remember, ſaid he, you are Cæſar, and 

— ſuffer them to pay you that reſpeet which is due to your dignity. . 
| * {However that be, his carriage offended, not only the conſcript He offends 


3 fathers, but the people too, the latter thinking the affront on the ſenate. 


the ſcnate equally reflected on the whole republic. C#/ar, 
BE ſeniible of the falſe ſtep he had taken, immediately retired 
13 home, and cauſed a report to be ſpread abroad by his emiſſa- 
tries, that his fitting had been cauſed by the diſtemper to 
| which he was ſubject, viz. the falling- ſickneſs, which, he ſaid, 
diccompoſed the ſenſes of thoſe who were affected with it, if 
4 : (X) There was no end of Cicero's witticiſms on that occaſion ; 
3 Me ba ve had a very wigilant conſul, {aid he; for he has not ſhut his 
= eyes during the avhale time of his conſulate. Caninius was a conſul of 
| ſuch firineſs and ſeverity, that not one among us dined, ſupped, or flept 
c during his cenſulate. Caiinius has indeed been conſul, but wwe may well 


ajh unter what con ul be has been conſul, &c. 
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they talked much ſtanding. Not long after he gave a freſh 


- occaſion of reſentment by affronting the tribunes. While 


Ceſar was one day fitting in a golden chair upon the roſtra, 


to view the ceremony of the lupercalia, Marc Antony, who | 
was then Cz/ar's collegue in the conſulſhip, after having run {| 


up and down the city naked, as was uſual during that ſolem- 
nity (V), came into the forum, and falling down before (æ- 


ſar, preſented him with a diadem, wreathed with laurel. 


Upon this a ſmall ſhout was raiſed by ſome who had been 
placed near the dictator for that purpoſe ; but when Cæ ſar re- 


tuſed it, he was applauded by the whole multitude. Antony 


offered the crown again, and, upon the diQtator's ſecond re- 
fuſal, all, who were preſent, teftihed their ſatisfaQtion anew 
with loud acclamations. Then Ceſar, finding it would not 
take, roſe up, and ordered the crown to be carried into the 


_ capitol, ſaying, that 1 alone was king of the Romans. 
æſar's ſtatues were found with royal 


The next morning 
diadems on their heads; but Flavius and Marullus, two tri- 
bunes of the people went preſently, and not only pulled them 
off, but cauſed thoſe to be apprehended and committed to 
priſon, who the day before had applauded Antony, while he 


attempted to put the royal diadem on Cæſar's head. The 


people followed their tribunes with loud acclamations, com- 
paring them to the famous Brutus the founder of the repub- 
ic. This Cæſar highly reſented, diſplaced the two tribunes, 


and while he inveighed againft them in a public ſpeech, he abu- 
ſed and ridiculed on that occaſion the people, calling them bruti 
and Cumæi, that is, beaſts and fools (Z.) A few days 


after 


(Y) The Jupercalia were, as we have obſerved elſewhere, at 
their firſt inſtitution, peculiar to the ſhepherds, and of the ſame 
nature with the Arcalian Lycea. The young patricians, and ſome 
of the magiſtrates, uſed to run that day up and down the city nak- 


ed, ſtriking all they met with leathern thongs by way of ſport. 
Women of the firſt rank placed themſelves in the way, and held 


who were barren. > 5 
(Z) The Cami, as madam Dacier obſerves, were noted for their 


ſtupidity ; N eig araotigiar Kuh, Cum is fupid to a pro- 
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out their hands to the laſh, out of an opinion, that it procured an 5 
eaſy labour to thoſe who were with child, and made thoſe conceive 


Wei, ſays Serabo (44); and he gives us theſe reaſons for it. The 


firſt, that they were three hundred years before they thought of 


laying a duty on merchandize imported into their harbours and be- 


(44) Strabo, J. xiii, 


fore 


RH 
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after, as he was returning from Alba to Rome, ſome of his 
| friends ſaluted him, as he entered the city, by the title of 
2 king; but he, finding the people diſreliſhed it, ſeemed to 
reſent it himſelf, and anſwered aloud, My title is Czar, not 


the firſt occaſion to quarrel with him, and proved a ſpecious 
pretence, for thoſe who had been his ſecret enemies all along, 


rators was C. Caſſius, a ſincere friend to his country, and at 
the ſame time an enemy to Cæſar on a private account, the 
dictator having a few months before beſtowed. the firſt and 


help owning, that Caſſius had the beſt claim to it. Ca ſſius 
therefore, partly out of zeal for the good of his country, and 
partly out of a ſpirit of revenge, formed firſt with himſelf the 


.he knew to be ſecret enemies both to the tyrant and tyranny. 


bl 22 ww * 


ing on the conſpiracy. He was thought to be deſcended by 


fore they found that they inhabited a maritime city. The ſecond, 
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and failing to pay it at the time named in the contraQ, their cre- 
ditors would not allow them to walk under them. But when the 


e 7 Fa 


cauſed it to be publiſhed, that the Cumæant might, if they pleaſed, 
take ſhelter under their own porticoes ; which gave occaſion to this 


to ſtand under their own porticoes, when it rained till they were informed 
of it by the voice of the crier. | 85 £ 


vv © 


Marcus Brutus was not deicended from the famous Junius Brutus. 
: The Junian family was, according to them, divided into two 


ded in Brutus himſelf, after he had ſacrificed his two ſons to the 
ſafety of his country. The other flouriſhed many ages after, and 


$5... 4 xs Wh, i 


Brutus, of whom we are ipeaking in this place. As he bore the tame 


name with the firſt conſul, and was of the tame fami y, the common 
People believed him to be deſcended from the firtt Brutus. Plus 
| | | | | | | tarch 


king. This affectation of being king gave the common people 


moſt honourable prætorſhip on Brutus, though he could not 


plan of the conſpiracy, and then imparted it to a few, whom 


As Brutus was highly eſteemed both by the people and ſenate, 
Caſſius looked upon him as the moſt proper perſon for carry- 


| his, father's fide from the famous Junius Brutus, who drove 
out the Targuins (A), and by his mother's fide from the Ser- 
1 33 vilii, 


that having mortgaged their porticoes for a certain ſum of money, 
rains began to fall, thoſe. creditors, being touched with compaſſion, 
raillery, The Cumzans had not the ſenſe to know that they had a right 
(A) Dionyſus of Halicarnaſſus and Dion Caſſius aſſure us, that 
branches, the one patrician, the other p ebeian The former en- 


furniſhed Rome with many heroes, among the reit with Marcus 
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to conſpire againſt him. The zealous republicans, deteſting A conſpi- 

his ambition, began to form private cabals, and conſult among racy fer- 
themfelves about the proper meaſures ior delivering Rome med 5 
from the yoke ſhe groaned under. { he chief of the conſpi- gainſt bim. 
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vilii, one of the moſt illuſtrious families of Rome ; but what, 
in Platarch's opinion, Was more than al! the reit, he was 
both nephew and ſon-in-law to Cats of Uiica, He was a 


mz wealth could be no longer maintained without the death of 
th unctator, But the lonuwrs and favours he had received at 
R Cz/ur's hands reftratned hin {tom ung violent meaſures. 
He had not only been pardoned himſelf, and obtained the fame 
grace tur many of his friends, after the battie of Phar ſalia; 
but was one in whom Ce/ar had a particular confidence. Ile 
had at that time the moſt honourable prætorſhip, wis named 


ance by Cz/ar for lis ſucceſſor. For being once acc utcd as 

engaged in a conſpiracy again{t him, Cæſar would not hear- 

ken to the accuſation, ſaying, that Brutus was not ſo ambi- 

tious, but he could wait with patience till he was taken off 

Caſſius en by a natural death. Caſſius therefore, who had already 
devot formed the deſign of aſſaſſinating Cæſar, being on one hand 
fo draw deſirous of drawing into the plot a man of ſo great credit as 


Brutus "9 Brutus; but on the other not daring to diſcourſe the matter 
the conſpi- 


rFAcY. i | : - 
2 Where he uſed to fit as prætor and determine cauſes, with 


ſentences to this import; You are aflzep, Brutus ; you are no 
longer Brutus; and under the ſtatue of the famous Junius 


perceiving that theſe ſentences made a deep impreſſion on his 
mind, firſt employed his wife Junia, who was ſiſter to Bru- 
tus, to revive in the breaſt of her brother thoſe generous ſen- 
timents, which were peculiar to their family; and afterwards 
reſolved at all adventures to diſcever to him his deſign, not 
_ doubting but he ſhould be able to draw one into the plot, 
who, though he did not hate the tyrant, was a declared enemy 
to tyranny. Accordingly, as the ſenate was to meet a few 


| rarch himſelf, upon the authority of  Pofedonius the philoſopher, 
was of the ſame opinion, and will have Brutus to be iprung from 


brothers were executed by their father's command. Some wri- 
ters, the more to debaſe Brptus who acted a chief part in 
the conſpiracy, pretend, that he was come of a mean family, which 
had been railed to honours and offices in the republic but a few 
years before. EN 


viſit 


moſt zealous republican, aud full, convinces, that the com- 


for the conſullhip four years after, and deſigned in all appcar- 


with lim openly, laid in the night time papers about his chair, 


Brutus he wrote the following words; Heuld to heaven thuu © 
wert alive, or ſome of thy deſcendents reſembled thee. Caſſius, | 


days after in order to celiberate, as was ſaid, about giving 
_ Czfar the title of king, Cofſius, took this occaſion to pay a 


a third ſon of Junius Brutus, who was but a child, when his two 
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viſit to Prutus, and aſk him whether he deſigned to be pre- 
le at in the ſentte on the kalends of Mureb, when C 8 
friends were to propoſe the gien Him the titlé of King: 
Brutus anſwered, that he defigned to avſent hMimſelf that day. 
But ſuppoſe you are called thither, rei ind C- ffius. Then, id 
Brutus, I ſbeuld think it my duty to jpeak and uſe my a 


eudeuvours againſt ſuch untbarrautuli proceedings, nay, and to 
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dye rather than outlive the liberty of my country. A» I revlyed Caſgae s 
Caffius, what generous Roman would ſuffer vu to die 7 ” his Speech to 
liberty ? You are not acquainted with yaurjelf, Brutus, if you Brutus, 


imagine, that thoſe papers, which were thru into your tri- 
bunal, came frm any but ile moſt illuſtrious ord br aveſt men of 


Rome. From other prætors they dem:r:d games, ſhows, gla- 
diators, &c. but from you, wiſe very name is dreadful to 


tyrants, they exp the ruin and downfal arbitrary power, 


being ready to expoſe themſelves to the utmeſt dargers in ex- 
peclatton of your auſpicious aid. Tliefe words made ſuch 
a deep impreſſion on Brutus, that, notwithſtanding the 
many favours he had received at the dictator 8 hands, he en- 


tered into all Caſſius's meaſures, and from that time took upon Brutus 
himſelf the hole management of the conſpiracy. T he name takes upon 
of Brutus ſoon engaged a great many illuſtrious citizens in him the 

the conſpiracy, among whom were C. Trebonius, Servius chief ma- 
Sulpicius Galba, the two Servilins Caſcas, Publius Cuius, De- vagement 


cimus Brutus Albinus, Tullius Cimber, and Lucius Minucius 


as his moſt truſty friends. It was more eaſy to draw into the 


conſpiracy thoſe who had always ſhewn an utter averſion to 
Cæſar's uſurpation. Among theſe were M. Junius Brutus, 
L. Caſſius, brother to C. Caſſius, Cn. Domitius Abenobar- 


bus, P. Turullius, C. Attilius, L. Petronius, C. Corne- 


lius Cinna, Caſſius Parmevſis, L. and C. Cæcilius, Rubri- 


us Ruga, M. Spurius, P. Sextius Naſo, Pontius Aquila, 
Antiſtius Labeo, and many others, to the number of ſixty, 


whoſe names have not been tranſmitted to us. As for Cicero, 


though he was known to be at the bottom a zealous repub- 


lican, yet as he was naturally timorous, and greatly addicted 
to Ceſar, who had heaped innumerable favours upon him, 
Brutus, did not think it adviſeable to truit him with the ſe- 
cret. The conſpirators would fain have engaged the famous 


Statilius, who affected to imitate Cato, and would have laid 


violent hands on himſelf after the defeat of Pompey's party in 


Africa, had he not been prevented by Apollonides and Deme- 


| trius, as we have iclated above. Brutus in order to Liſcover 


his 


of the con- 


Bacilius. "Theſe had all ſerved un gt Cæſar from the very“ Jpiracy. 
beginning of the civil wars, and were looked upon by him 
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his true ſentiments, aſked him in a private converſation, 
which of the two evils was the greateſt? To bear tamely 
the yoke of a tyrant, or to run the riſque of a civil war by 
Brutus en · ſhaking it off To this queſtion Statilius anſwered without 


in vain to of an arbitrary maſter, than the cruelties and diſorders which 

gate Sta · generally attend civil diſſenſions. Brutus likewiſe endeavoured 
uu and to engage in the conſpiracy Favenius, a philoſopher of great 
Favonius. reputation, and, in order to ſound him, propoſed the ſame 
queſtion to him, when Favonius declared, that, in his opi- 

nion, a civil war was worſe than the moſt unjuſt tyranny, 


and Fyvonius. In the mean time, Cæſar's enemies made it their 
whole buſineſs to ſtir up the common people againſt him, by 
ſpreading among the multitude a thouſand falſe reports, viz, 
that he deſigned to fix the ſeat of his empire into Egypt or 


donii'g Rome to the mercy of his creatures and favourites. 
Ceſar, in hearing theſe groundleſs reports, began to ſuſpect, 


cerned in it, adviſed him not to truſt them, but to be upon 


he was not afraidꝰof thoſe plump jolly fellows, but rather of 


TCxſar': his domeſtic enemies. For he had reſolved to make war upon 


run all the countries between Scythia and Germany, and Ger- 
many itſelf ; whence he deſigned to return through Gaul into 
Italy, deſcribing the ſpacious circle of his intended empire, 


dered ſixteen legions and ten thouſand horſe to march towards 
Brunduſium, and was himſelf to follow them in a few days, 


Jeavours heſitation, that he had rather patiently ſuffer the oppreflions 


Upon this, Brutus gave over all thoughts of gaining Stati/ius | 


| Phrygia, and to tranſport thither all the riches of 7taly, aban- 


that ſome plot was privately carrying on againſt him; his 
friends believing that Marc Antony and Dolabella were con- 


his guard and watch them narrowly. Cæſar anſwered, that 


pale lean men, ſuch as Caſſius and Brutus. However, as he 
too eaſily gave credit to his flatterers, among whom were ſome 
bol the conſpirators, telling him, that, after he had put an end 
to the civil war, the commonwealth was more concerned than 
himſelf in his preſervation, he neglected the neceſſary pre- 
_ cautions for his ſafety, and was more intent on making the 
due preparations for putting in execution the vaſt deſigns he 
had formed, than in guarding himſelf againſt the attempts of 


va de- the Parthians, and, after having revenged the death of Craſſus 
en. and the Romans ſlain with him at the battle of Carrbæ, to 
1 paſs through Hyrcania, thence to march by the Caſpian ſea 
to mount Caucaſus, till he came into Scythia ; then to over- 


and bounding it on every fide by the ſea, He had already or- 


But his friends, who were deſirous to ſee him honoured 
with the title of king before he Jeft Rome, gave out, that the 
mom — —— books 
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books of the Sibyls declared, that the Parthians could never 
be overcome by the Romans, unleſs they fought under the 
conduct of a king. Aurelius Cotta, one of Caſar's creatures, 
who had the ſacred volumes in his keeping, was to make this 
report out of them to the ſcnate, and to propoſe that Cæſar 
ſhould only be ſtyled dictator in Ita; but that he ſhould be 
acknowledged as king, and take upon him that title, with re- 
ſpect to all foreign nations ſubject to the Roman republic. 
The ſenate was app-inted to meet for this purpole on the ides 
of March, and that day ihe conſpirators fixed upon 2s the os 
m+.tt prope: for putting their deſign in execut on, ſince Ceſar. e conſpi- 
would not fail conung to the fenate on ſuch an occaſion, and rators fix 
a 8 x | on the ides 
It Ws ſafer to fall upon him there, molt of the ſ.nitors be- of Maich 
ing privately enemies to him, than in any other place, where ,,, fatting 
the populace might divert the blow. All the antient hiſtori- 265+ defign 
ans are full of prodigies and apparitions, which, in their o- ix execution 
pinion, were manifeſt preſages of Cæſar's tragical death. They 
tell us, that men were ſeen in the air all on fire, encounter- 
ing each other; that a prodigious flame ſeemed to iſſue tiom 
the hand of a ſoldier's ſervant, inſomuch, that thoſe who ſaw 
it thought he muſt be burnt, but nevertheleſs lie received no 
hurt; that as Cæſar was ſacrificing, the victim was found 
without a heart; that Spurina, a famous augur, bid him be- 
ware of the ides of March, for that he was then threatened 
with ſome great danger. They add, that when the day was 


come, Cæſar, as he went to the ſenate, meeting the augur, 


ſaid to him by way of raillery, The ides of March are come. 
They are come, anſwered calmly the augur, but they are not 
paſt. The night before the plot. was put in execution, he 
ſupped with A. Lepidus; and the diſcourſe turning upon 
the kind of death which ſeemed beſt, C ſar, buſy as he was 
in ſigning ſome letters, before any of the company had time 
to deliver his opinion, cried out, Of all deaths a ſudden one 
is the beſt, After ſupper he retired to his own houſe, where 
both he and his wife Calpurnia paſſed the night in great care 
and uneaſineſs. He was ſcarce fallen aſleep, when the doors 
and windows of the apartment where he lay flew open. Be- ever! 
ing ſtartled at the noiſe and the light, which broke all on a prodigies 5 
ſudden into his room, he ſat up in his bed, when by the moon- preceding | 
| thine he perceived Calpurnia ſaſt aſleep, but heard her utter Cæſar's 
in her dream ſome inuticulite words mixed with groans. death. 
She dreamt at that time, that the pinnacle (B), which the ſe- 
nate 


) The pinnacle, as madam Dacier obſerves, was a ſort of or- 
nament uſually placed on the top of temples, The Gre; cal: it 
Op © | 1. | 
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nate had allowed to be raiſed on Cæſar's houſe, by way of or- 
nament and grandeur, was fallen down; and alſo fancied, 
that ſhe was weeping over Ce/ar, and holding him all covered 
over with wounds and blood in her arms. When it was day, 


ſhe begged of Cz/ar that he would not ſtir out, but adjourn 
the ſcnate to another time; and that, if he ſlighted her dreams, 


he would be pleaſed to conſult the gods by ſacrifices, and o- 


ther kinds of divination. He complied with her requeſt ; ſa- 


crifices were offered early in the morning ; and, accordin 


to the report of the prieſts, all the victims proved inauſpici- 
ous. Ceſar was not a man to be eaſily intimidated ; he had 


braved death on a thouſand occaſions, and gained many vic- 


tories, among the reſt that of Munda, when the auſpices | 


threatened him with utter deſtruction. But, however, as he 


had never before diſcovered in Calpurnia any kind of ſuper- 


Cæſar i 
_ @/armed. 


with orders to the ſenate not to aſſemble that day. But as 
moſt of his troops were already embarqued, and he himſelf _ 


fixed reſolution, but remained in ſufpence, till the ſenate be- 
gan to aſſemble in the appointed place, which was a great hall 


| The con- 

. flancy and 
_ #ntrepidity 
of Brutus. 


ſtition he now began to look upon her fears and apprehenſions 


as inſpirations from heaven, and forebodings, which ought 
not always to be neglected. As Marc Antony was then with 


him, being come, according to his cuſtom, early in the morn- 


ing, to attend his levee, he had ſome thoughts of ſending him 
was to leave Rome in four days, he could not come to an 


built by Pompey near his theatre k. 


WHiLE Ceſar was thus deliberating with himſelf, whe- 


ther he ſhould ſuffer the ſenate to aſſemble that day, or ad- 
journ their meeting to another, Brutus was buſy in admi- 


niſtering juſtice in the forum, he being prætor urbanus for 
the preſent year. We are told, that he heard thoſe who 


| pleaded before him, pronounced ſentence, and diſpatched 


the cauſes, that were brought to his tribunal, with as much 


| + Puvr, in Cl. & Bruto. Ary14. bell. civil. l. ii. Dio, 


xliv. Sur. in Julio, &c. 


erg uiruue, and the Latin faftigium.. Private perſons were not 4 


allowed to raiſe ſuch ornaments on the tops of their houſes without 


the conſent of the ſenate, who had the ſuperinterdercy of every 


thing relating to the public. Thus, as a token of honour, the ſe- 
nate accorded to Peplice/a to have the doors of his houſe open 
towards the ſtreet inſtead of opening inwards, The pinnacles were 
commonly adorned with ſtatues of the gods, figures of victory, and 


{ſuch other Cecorations as were ſuitable to the rank ard quality of 


thoſe to whow the privilege of ereging them was granted. 


_ Eare; 


Dr . v ret 


care, equity, and application, as if he had no other buſineſs 
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in hand. Though he had taken with him, when he went out 
of his houſe, a dagger, and had it then concealed under 
his robe, with a firm reſolution of plunging it into Cz/ar's 
breaſt before he returned home ; yet he did not betray on 
his tribunal the leaſt concern, but acquitted himſelf of his of- 
fice with his uſual calmneſs and tranquillity, One, whom he 


had condemned in a certain ſum, refuſed to pay it, crying 
out, that he appealed to Ceſar ; when Brutus caſting his eyes 
on the conſpirators, Cæſar, ſaid he, how powerful ſoever, 
ſhall not prevent me from ſeeing ſuch ſentences put in execution, 
4 are agreeable to the laws of Rome. However, ſeveral ac- 


cidents intervened, which did not a little terrify Brutus and 
the other conſpirators, and had almoſt defeated their beſt con- 
certed meaſures. While Brutus was hearing cauſes in the fo- 
rum With his uſual attention and patience, news was brought 
him, that his wife Porcia lay at the point of death. She was 
the daughter of Cato, and the only perſon, not concerned in 


the conſpiracy, to whom Brutus had revealed it. He ſtrove 
as much as poſſible, when abroad, to keep his uneaſineſs of 
mind to himſelf; but at home, and eſpecially in the night- 

time, he was not the ſame man, but ſometimes all on a ſud- 


den ſtarted out of his bed, and at other times was ſo taken up 
with unquiet thoughts, and ſo perplexed in his mind, that 


59 


Parcia concluded, he had ſome dangerous and difficult enter- The con- 


priſe in agitation. As ſhe was addicted to the ſtudy of phi- rage of 
loſophy, fond of her huſband to a great degree, and full of Porcia, 
courage and prudence, ſhe reſolyed not to enquire into Bru- wife to 
tus's ſecrets, till ſhe had tried whether ſhe had courage and re- Brutus. 


+ 4 \ 


ſolution enaugh to conceal them even in the midſt of torments. 


3 With this view ſhe diſmiſſed all her attendants, and taking 


a knife, gave herſelf a deep gaſh in the thigh, which threw 


her into a violent fever. Brutus, who was then at home, 


few immediately to her apartment, when ſhe in the height 


ol her pain addreſſed him thus: I am, O Brutus, the daugh- 
cc 


ter of Cato, and was given to you in marriage, not to par- 


© take only in the common civilities of bed and board, but 
cc 


„ match; but from me, what evidence of my love, what 
«c | 
«Cc 
« 
I 


10 


with you in bearing your hidden griefs, nor admitted to 


am well appriſed, that women are commonly thought te 
be of too weak a nature to be truſted with ſecrets; but cer - 


oi ————_— 


to bear a ſhare in your good, as well as your evil, fortunes. 
When I look upon you, I find no reaſon to repent the 


ſatisfaction can you receive, if I am not allowed to ſhare 


any of your counſels, that require ſecrecy and truſt ? . 
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ce tainly, Brutus, a virtuous birth and education, and fre- 
quent converſing with men of honour, are of ſome force 
to tlie forming of our minners, and the ttrengthening of our 
« natural weakneſs. Lam the daughter of Cats and the wife 
of Brutus, in wh'ch two great titles I vid not plac: much 
d confidence, till | tried my felt, and found, that even againſt 
&« grief it{cit and pain I ain invincible.” Having thus ſpoke, 
ſhe thewed him her woun!, and related to him the trial lhe ' 


Brutus d;/. had made of her own con; taney. Brutus, touched with this 


covers to” 


her the con- 


pi, 40). 


affecting ſpeech, coul not help diſcovering the whole plot to 
her without reſerve ; which when he had "done, he lifted up 
his hands to heaven, and begged the aſſiſtance of the gods in 
his enterpriſe, that he might live to be a huſband worthy of 


ſuch a wite as Porcia (C). But with all her reſolution, when 


the day came, vn wich the deſign was to be put in exccution, 


ſhe was (x rem diſturbed with the expectation of the event, 
and, not beinz able to bear the greatneſs of her cares, ſhe 
could ſcarce keep within doors. A: every little noiſe ſhe 
heard, ſhe ſtarted up, and, running into the ſtreet, aſked 


thoſe who came from the forum, what Brutus was doing ? 


At length, atter having expected a long time, being overcome 
by her fears an doubts, ſhe fell into a ſwoon. Wohereupon 
her women making a great outcry, many of the neighbours 
ran to Brutus's houſe to know what was the matter, and the 
report was ſoon ſpread abroad, that Porcia was dying, 


though ſhe recovered in a little time, and came to herſelf 


Conflancy 
and reſolu 
tion of Bru- 
hs. 


A 


again: This news pierced Brutus's heart; yet he was 
not fo carried away by his private grief, as to neglect 
the public concern, He came down immediately from his 
tribunal, but, inſtead of going home, went to Pompey's 
porch, adjoining to the hall, where the ſenators were to 
aſſemble, and there waited with the other conſpirators the 
coming of Cæſar to the ſenate. But, as he did not appear, 
though the day was far ſpent, being detained at home by his 
wite and the augurs, they were all under the greateſt uneaſi- 


(C Yalerius Maximusis the 3 anchor; who ſuppoſes, that Por- 


cia was acquainted with her huſband's deſign before ſhe wounded 


| herſelf, According to him, Brutus diſcovered to her the whole ; 
plot the night before it was to be put in execution. Whereupon Porcia 


| the next morniny gave herſelf a dangerous wound with a razor; at 


which Brutus being greatly alarmed, ? Porcia told him, while he was 
expreſſing his concern in the moſt tender terms, that ſhe had wound- 
ed herſelf to made a trial of her conitancy and courage, being deter- 
mined to lay violent hands on herſelf, in caſe the ſucceſs of his en- 
terpriſe did not anſwer his erpettation. 


* | 
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- neſs, and aſcribed his delay to the diſcovery of the plot. They Several 


0 were confirmed in their ſuſpicion by ſev. ral accidents, which accidents 
r were throw in their way by mere chince. While they were dur the 
E thus Waiting tor Ceſar, a citizen coming up to Cajca, one of ©r/pira- 
n the con! {pirators, and taking him by the hand, Yor concealet, tors. 
= ſaid he, the fecret from me, but Brutus has 0, me the whole: 
's At which words Cuſca being greatly giarmed, the oer ſaid, 
e ſmiling, How came you, Caſca, to be jo rich en, ſucgen as to 
is ftand for the edileſhip? Theſe words reittored, we may ſay, 
0 Caſca to life again; fur he looked upon Eimſelf as loſt, and, 
p deceived by the ambiguity of the reproach, was upon the point 
| of diſcovering the ſecict, in hopes of gaining his friend by that 
on means, The ſenator Popilius Læ vas gave room for new ſuſ- 
3 picions; for, after having laluted Brutus and Caſſius very 
I, obligingly, he accoſted them, and whiſpered them ſoftly in 
t, the ear; My wiſhes are with you; indy you accompliſh what 
E pu deſign ; but I adviſe you to mute no delay, for the thi'g ir 
ie now no ſecret. Having thus ſpoke, he left them in the ut- 
d moſt conſternation. Decimus Brutus, ſurnamed Albinus, 
„ one in whom Cæſar had ſuch confidence, that he had made 
ie him his ſecond heir, being no laßs alarmed at theſe words 
on than the reſt of the c e reſolved to go in perſon to 
— Cæſur's houſe, to inform Py {-|! there of what kept him fo 
1 long from coming to the ente. Accordin ly, with the ap- 
85 probation of Brutus and 0 ius, he flew thither, and being 
- 8 immediately admitted into the diQtatoi's apartment, he aſked 
as him with his uſual familiarity, what kept him ſo long from 
c appearing in the ſenate. Cx/ur, who looked upon him as 
is one of his beſt friends, imparted to him in confidence what 
4,8 his wife had dreamed the night before, and what the augurs 
wo - had told him. Hereupon D-:imus, tearing left he {hould put 88 
he off the ſenate to another day, and the bunucfs might in the Brutus 
r, mean time get wind, turned into ridicule both Cpurni..'s S prevails 
Us dreams and the divinations of the foothſayers, telling Cæſar, upon Cæ- 
ie ©. that he would be much to blame, if he gave the ſenate ſuch far 5 go to 
” Juſt grounds to complain; For they are, id he, met wpon the ſenate. 
* your own ſummons, and are ready to vote unanim-ufly, that 
ea you ſhould be declared king of all the provinces out of Italy, 
. 


and be allowed to wear a diadem in any other place. Now, if 


go any one ſhould be ſent to tell them, that they mu/t hreak up for 

1 the preſent, and meet again when Calpurnia hall chance to 
a have better dreams, what will your enemies ſay ©? or wha will 
"yr any patience hear your friends pretending to juſtify you, 
n · and maintaining, that this is not an inſtance of downright ſor- 


Y vitude on one fi de, aud barefaced tyranny on the other 2 Put 
ſs, 5 3 . ot 


F you are ſo far prepaſſeſſed with groundieſt: fears as really 
to think this an unlucky day it will be more decent for you te 
go to the ſenate yourſelf, and adjourn it in perſom. Having 


thus ſpoke, he took Cæſar by the hand, and dragged him, 


in a manner, out of his houſe, He was not gone far from 


his door, when an unknown ſlave made towards him; but 


not being able to get near him by reaſon of the croud, he 


went into his houſe, and put himſelf into the hands of Cal- 
purnia, begging her to ſecure him till Cæſar returned, be- 


 Artemi- 
dorus de- 
(ioers 4 
vaber to 
Cælar, 
eontainy 
the diſco- 


p'2t. WC 


ever that be, Ce/ar attempted ſeveral times to read it; but 


cauſe he had matters of the utmoſt importance to communi- 
cate to him. Soon after one Artemidorus, a native of the 
iſland of Cuidus, by profeſſion a rhetorician, and intimately 


acquainted with moſt of the conſpirators, put into Cz/ar's 
hand a paper, containing the heads of what he had to diſco- 


ver to him. Artemidorus had o ſerved, that Cæſar, as he 


received any papers, immediately delivered them to ſome of 
very of the his officers, who attended him; and therefore coming as near 


to him as he could, he cried out, Read this, Cæſar, quickly ; 


for it contains affairs of the greateſt importance, and ſuch as 
concern you nearly. Some writers tells us, that Artemidorus, 
not being able to come near Cæſar by reaſon of the throng, 


gave this note to another, who preſented it to him. How- 


being diverted by the croud ot thoſe wha came to ſpeak to him, 


he kept it in his hand by itſelf, till he came into the ſenate, 
When he was got to the door of the great hall, where the 
conſcript fathers were aſſembled, Popilius Lænas, who, but a 
little before, had wiſhed Brutus and Caſſius good ſucceſs in 


their unde:taking, coming up to him, diſcourſed a great while 


The con- 
fpirators 
8 a.armed. | 


with him in private, Cæſar ſtanding till all the time, and 


| ſeeming to be very attentive. The conſpirators not being 
able to hear what he ſaid, but gueſſing from what they were 
conſcious of, that this conference was a diſcovery of their 


treaſon, were ſtrangely dejected; and, looking upon one 


another, laid their hands on the daggers they had concealed 


under their robes, and were drawing them with a delign to 
ſtab themſelves, if the plot was diſcovered ; but judging from 


Lenas's looks and geſtures, which they. narrowly watched, 
and from the calmneſs an! unconcern that appeared in Cz/ar's 
_ countenance, that the conſpiracy was not the ſubject of their 
conference, they took courage, and were foon after deli- 
v-red from all their fears. For Lænas in retiring was ob- 
ſerved to kiſs Ce/ar's hand, whieh was a plain indication that 
he had been petitioning, and not accuiing. Ceſar having 
diſmilled Los, entered the hall, where the ſenators were 
— 3 55 aſſembled, 
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aſſembled. This was one of the many edifices which Pompey 
had raiſed for the uſe of the public; whence Plutarch con- 
| cludes, that fome deity guided the action, and brought 
Cz/ar thither to revenge upon him the death of Pompey. 
Upon Cæſar's entering the hall, the ſenate ſtood up in reſpect 
to him. Of the conſpiratots, ſome ſtood behind the chair, The cow- 
which was placed for the dictator in the middle of the hall; fprrators 
others went to meet him, pretending to join their prayers croud 
with thoſe of Me tellus Cimber, in behalf of his brother who rend Cæ- 
was baniſhed. In the mean time, Trebonius (D) drew Aare far in toe 
Antony, who was faithful to Cæſar and a man of great ſtrength ſenate- 
and reſolution, towards the door, and entertained him in the bouſt. 
porch with a long diſcourſe contrived for that purpoſe. When 
the dictator was feated, the conſpirators, crouding round him, 
renewed their ſupplications in favour of Cimber's brother, and 
taking him by the hand, kiſſed it, in appearance, with great 
reſpect. But the dictator rejected their petition, and upun 
their urging him farther and growing very importunate, he 
firſt reprimanded them leverety, and afterwards, ſtarting up, 
| puſhed them from him. Hereupon Cimber, Jaying hold of 
the dictator's robe with both hands, pulled it off irom his 
ſhoulders, which was the ſignal agreed on to fall upon him. 
In that inſtant Servi/ius Caſca who ſtood behind him, drawing 4nd fall 
his dagger, gave him the firſt wound in the neck, which was #pon hi. 
not mortal, nor dangerous, as coming from one, who at the 
beginning of ſuch a bold action was probably very much diſ- 
turbed ; ſo that his ſtrength as well as his courage might fail 
him. Ceſar immediately, turning about, ſeized Caſca by the 
hand which held the dagger, both of them crying out at the 
fame time, Ceſar in Latin, wicked Caſca, what doſt thou 
mean? and 92 calling to his brother in Greek to come e and 


pu Plutarch in the life of C2/ar tells us, that Antony was 4 
tained without by Brutus Albinus, and in the life of Brutus, that he 
Was kept in talk by C. Trebonizs. How could he be guilty of io 
manifeſt a contradiction in the relation of an action fo conſider- 
able and notorious? He was certainly miſtaken in the life of 
Cæſar, and in that of Brutus hits upon the truth; ſince all the hiſ- 
torians, who mention this action, agree, that Trebonius entertained 
| 4 at the door. Cicero, who is more to be relied on than al! the 
hiſtorians put together, ſays in expreſs terms in his ſecond Philippic, 
addreſſing his ſpeech to Antony himſelf; Cum inter ficeretur Cæſar, 
lum te a Trebonio widimus ſeuocari; . * in the third Sceleratum 
Trebonium. Quo ſeclere? niſi quod te idibus Martiis a debita tibi peſte | 
 feduxit ; intimating, that Antony deſerved the fame doom with * 
2 | | 


help. 
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help him. Thoſe who were not privy to the deſign were 
ſtruck with ſuch horror at the attempt, that they could net- 
ther fly, nor aſſiſt Cz/ar, nay, not utter a fin ole word, But 
the conſpirators, who came prepare, incloſed him on all ſides 
with their naked daggers in their hands, ſo that which way 
ſoever he turned, he met with blows, and ſaw their daggers 
levelled at his face and eyes. C{/tus, having firſt burn his 
face to a ſtatue, which the republic had erected to Pompey in 


the hall, and ſilently implored the aſſiſtance of that hero, fle- 


at Ceſar with the rage of a madman, and gave him a deep 
wound on the head, encouraging the others to follow his 
example, and rid Rome of her tvrant. Hereupon they all 


preſſed upon him; but, as cach of them was eager to plunge 


his dagger in his body, an have the glory of diſpatching him, 
they wounded one another. Brutus in particular received a 
wound on the hand from Caſſius, and moſt of them were 
ſtained either with Cæſar's blood or their own. The hero, 
though thus baited on all ſides, to uſe Plutarch's expreſſion, 


like a wild beaſt taken in a toil, fought and defended himſelf 


in the beſt manner he could, ll, looking round about him 


to ſee if he could make bis eſcape, he perceived Brutus with 
his dagger in his hand. This fight ſtung him to the heart, ſo 


_ that he ſtruggled no more; but crying out, That] my ſan, 


He is kil- 
2 
Vear after 
the Flood, 
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Brutus, and you too © he covered his face with his robe, and 
quietly ſurrendered himſelf. Then the conſpirators, puſhing 
him either by chance, or, as ſome ſay, by deſign, to the 
pedeſtal, on which Pompey's ſtatue ſtood, which by that 
means was ſprinkled with his blood, diſpatched him there 


with twenty five wounds, the ſenate looking on with hor- 
ror and amazement, but not one of them daring to lend him 
the leaſt aſſiſtance. We are told, that as he found bimſelf 


fainting away and ready to drop down, he wrapt the ſkirts 
of his prone round his knees, that he might fall with more 
decency l. 


THvus died in the fiſey- ſixth year of his age the greateſt 


Warrior that Rove, or perhaps the world, ever ſaw, after he 
had fought with ſucceſs fifty pitched battles, taken by aſſault 


above a thouſand towns, and ain, if Pliny is to be credit- 


ede, eleven hundred nine) two thouſand men. He was, 


without doubt, a perſon of erinner party and wonderful : 


Pur. in Ca & Bruto. Fac I. iv. c. 2. Su r. in Julio. 


c. 81 88, 91 Ayptan, I. p. 522. Cic. I. ii, de divin. 
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abilities. in ail the arts both of war and civil government, and 


of equia! wende and 3 in the uſc of them. He 


was deine dand reveired ty the people, honourcd and adored 
by his frien s, ang e and admired even by his ene- 
mies. But as bis ambition, which new no bounds, prompted 
him to inthral lis country, and ut * A deſpotic and arbit: ary 
power over thoſe who were as free as tumfelt, he met in the end 


with that doom which all ' tyrants and uſu pers deſerve. It 


the ſtate had been deemed irrvirieveable and an uſurper a 
neceſſary evil, Re could not have had a better than Cz- 
ſar. But as Brutus, Cicero, and the beſt and ableſt Romans 
judged otherwie, the victator's power and dominion was 
downright uſurpation, and conſequently every Roman was 
warranted by all the laws of Rome to put him to death. 


Vol. XIII. | 1 


6 


7 HEN Cæſar was diſpatched, Brutus, ſtepping 
17 V forth into the middle of the ſenate-houſe, offered 


. in 
great con- 
fternation 
upon C 


ſar" death, 
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CH A P. XIV. 


The hiſt ory of Rome, from the death of | 


Cæſar 70 the firſt conſulate of Octavianus. 


to give an account to the conſcript fathers of the 
motives of their undertaking, and to exhort them to approve 


an action, which had reſtored liberty to their country. But 


they all flew out of doors in the utmoſt conſternation, and 


carried terror and confuſion into all quarters of the city. So 


great was the throng at the door of the hall and in the porch, 


that ſome of the ſenators were ſtifled in the croud, and others 
dangerouſly wounded, by running blindly in that general 


diſtraction againſt the naked daggers of the conſpirators. 


The news of Cæſar's death being in a trice ſpread all over the 3 


city, the triends of the deceaſed retired in all haſte to their 
houſes, and there ſhut themſelves up, without knowing what 


they had to hope or fear from ſo tragical an event. The ar- 
tificers, ſhutting their ſhops, ran in that ſudden ſurprize, 


ſome to ſee the body of the deceaſed, others up and down 
the ſtreets to inform themſelves of the circumſtances of ſo 


boldſ an attempt. In the mean time, Brutus and the other 


conſpirators marched in a body from the ſenate-houſe all over 
the city, with their daggers yet bloody in their hands, not 


like perſons who thought of eſcaping, but with an air of 


conhcence and aſſurance. Some perſons of diſtinction, who 


had not been privy to the conſpiracy, joined them with their 


drawn ſwords, being defirous to ſhare in the honour of the 
action, as if they had borne part in it. Of this number were 
C. ark P. Lentulus Spinther, Favenius, Patiſcus, I. 
Statius, 
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Statins Murcus, who had ſerved under Cæſar in quality of 
lieutcnant againft the ſons of Pompey in Spain, A. Aquinius, The conſpi. 
and ſeveral others, who afterwards paid dear for their vanity, 7497s ##- 
being cut off by Antony and, young Ofavianus. As they _— 
marched along, they proclaimęd in the ſtreets, that they had 2 or $90 | 
killed the king of Rome and the tyrant of their country. TONE Ee” 


They were preceded by a herald, who carried on the point ot rag We 


they marched along, they called to the people to reſume their 


antient liberty, and complimented ſuch perſons of rank as 


came in their way. When they arrived at the comitium, 
Brutus, holding up his bloody dagger, cryed out, Cicero, 


we have revenged the republic. This he did, as fome writers 
conjecture, either to engage that famous orator in the com- 


mon cauſe, or to make the people believe, that he, who had 
formerly guarded his country againſt the wicked attempts of 
Catiline, bore a part in delivering it from the tyranny ß 
Cæſar. However that be, the people did not join them; His death 


but, alarmed at the death of the dictator, ran up and down attended 


the city, ſome bewailing the loſs of one who had ſupported with great 
them with his largeſſes, and others laying hold of the preſent at oat ban- 

general diſtraction to plunder the houſes of their fellow-citi- © the | 

zens. They were no more thoſe antient Romans, to whom ©: 


liberty was more dear than life itſelf, They were become 
_ effeminate, debauched, and accuſtomed to live by the price 


of their votes, which they fold to the beſt bidder. Brutus 
therefore, with his followers, thought it adviſeable to retire 
to the capitol, whither they were attended by a body of gladia- 


tors belonging to Decimus Brutus Albinus. The next day, as 


nobody was injured by the conſpirators either in his goods 


or perſon, the ſenators and many of the people took courage, 
and went up to the conſpirators in the capitol. Brutus made 


an harangue to them, very popular and adapted to the preſent 


ſtate of affairs. When he had done ſpeaking, they applauded 
his oration, and invited him with one voice to come down into 
the city. Hereupon the conſpirators deſcended with conh- 
dence into the forum, Brutus being attended and guarded by 
many perſons of the moſt eminent quality in Rom?, while the 
other conſpirators went promiſcuouſly mingled with the 


crowd. He no ſooner appeared on the roſtra, than the rab- _ 


ble, though conſiſting of a confuſed mixture, and all diſpoſed 


to raiſe a tumult, were ſtruck with reverence, and hearkened 
to him with filence and attention. He acquainted them in Brutus ha- 


a very affecting harangue with the motives that had prompted rargues the = 
them to put Cæſar to death, and ſolemnly proteſted, that people. 


E „ eie 


* 


— 
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neither he nor his companions had any thing elſe in view, but 
the delivering of Rome from a tyrannical yuke, and the fe— 
ſtoring of their country to her former condition ; but the po- 
pulice, more afraid of poverty. than ſuvjectio 1, exprelied 
by their melancholy looks, that they were highly diſpleaſed at 
the action ; and that they reverenced Brutus, but at the 
OS ſam- time pitied Czar. Hereupon the conſpirators thought 
nn tit to withdraw again to the capitol, where Brutus who ex- 
r to the pected to be beſieged, diſmiſſed ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, 
capitol. who had attended him thither, not thinking it juſt, that 
thoſe who had no hand in the action ſhould thare in the 
danger w. 

As Ceſar had deſigned to ſet out in a few days on his in- 
tended expedition av rainſt the Parthians, he had reſigned his 
conſulſhip to P. Cornelius Delabella, a young man of twenty- 
five years of age, who had married Tullia the daughter of 


But re- 


Cicero. The new conſul, out of reſpect to Cæſar, waited 


 Dolabella for his departure to enter upon his office; but he no ſooner 
takes "wm heard the news of his death, than he appeared with bis lictors 


bim the and faſces, without the conſent either of the ſenate or peo- 
C9 ar 

re =O ple. As this was an open acknowledgment of the dictator's 
Pet He's power, no one doubted but he would Join his friends againſt 


far Bratus, Brutus and the other conſpirators ; but ſſe, to the great ſur- 
prize of all, after ſo unwarrantable a ſtep, immediately went 
up to the capitol with all the pomp of a conſul; and there, 
congratulating Brutus and his foilowers on the ſucceſs of their 


glorious undertaking, declared, that he would ſupport them 


to the utmoit ot his power. From the capitol he returned to 
the forum, where he made an harangue to the multitude, ex- 
horting them to join the deliverers of their. country ; and, 
after havin caſt out many bitter reflections on Ceſar, ha 
beſtowed the higheſt elogiums on Brutus, he went ſo far as to 


propoſe a law, enacting, that for the future the des of March 


ſhould be celebrated with the ſame ſolemnity, as the day on 
rich Rome was built. The dar, ſaid he, in which Rome re- 
dee her liberty by the death of a tyrant, ought ts be deemed 


by all true Romans as happy a da y, as that in which the city. 


ewes firſt built. Te the latter ſhe ewes her being, to the former 
ber liberty ; and what is being itj*if without liberty? But 


the indivent populace, ah the dictator had ſupported - 
with his liberal preſents, were ſo far ſ om being moved by his 


ſpcech to approve of his death, that on the contrary they 
would have torn the conſul in pieces, had he not, by a timely 
Fetreat, ſaved himſelf in the capitol. However, the menaces, 
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which the multitude threw out on this occaſion againſt 
the dictator's encnanes, id not deter L. Cornelins Cin- 
na from renouncing Jis party in a mott folemn man- 
nei. Cæ ir had married to his firſt wife Cornelia the 
ſitter ot Cina, and on thit account had always favoured 
him in a particular manner. He had raiſed him this 
year ta the prætorſhip, and promiſed him the conſulate. 
Buc Ciuna was in his heart a well-wiſher to his country 
and an enemy to tyranny ; and therefure, upon G e- 
de ith, he not only ſided openly with the conſpirators, but „, 44 
going into the forum, with all the enſigns of his dignity, drfintereſt- 
pronounced there an invective againſt his brother-in- -law, ed behawvi- 
ſtyling him tyrant, uſurper, oppreflor of his country, Ofc. our of L. 
When he had done ſpeaking, he ſtripped himſelf, in the pre- Cornelius 
ſence of the people, of all the ornaments of his dignity, cry- Cinna. 
ing out, Theſe I received of Cæſar, againſt the known laws of 
Rome ; ; and now 1 reſign them to the Roman people, who a- 
lane have a right to diſpoſe F them. But even this generous 

17 5 and dilintereited procceding was highly reſented by the vile 

WY populace, and Cirna obliged to abſcond, for tear of feeling 

Tx the effects of their blind "fury n. 

w= IN the mean time, Antony and Lepidus, who were intire- 
ly addicted to Ceſar, and had concealeii themſelves for 


fear of being involved in his ruin, hearing how the people 
=] ſtood affectel, appeared again in public, "When the conſpi- 
- rators firſt confulied about the execution of their deſign, they 
7 were all, except Brutus, of opinion, that Antony ſhould be 
5 cut off with Cæſan; for they looked upon him as a dan- 


Tz gerous perſon, on account of his unbounded ambition and 
: ©: The powerful intereſt he had among the ſoldiery ; ; but Brutus, Antony 
| whoſe intentions were upright and ſincere, would by no av b 
„ means hearken to their advice, ſaying, That an action un- Brutus. 
W dertaken in defence of the laws and of juſtice ought to be 
free even from all appearance of injuſtice. Beſides he gave 

them hopes, that a great change might be worked in Auto- | 


1 ny. TI do not deſpair, ſaid he, but tuch a lover of glory as 
1 Antony, itirred up with emulation of our great attempt, 
„ will lay hold of this occaſion to be joint reſtorer with us of 
1 the liberty of his country. Thus the generous Brutus ſaved 
d Antony's life; but he inſtead n eee the brave patriot's ex- 

J pectarion, upon the firſt news of Czſar's death, fled in the diſguiſe 
7 of a ſlave, and concealed himſelf, till he was informed, that | 
y the populace were diſpoſed to revenge his death. Then he ap- 
„ peared again with all the majeſty and ſplendor of a conſul, 

a Ar IAN. bell. civil. 1. ii. Vets. PaT EAC. 4 .. 
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being this year Cæſar's collegue in that dignity, and ma- 
naged matters with ſuch addrets, that he pav.il th: Way tor 
that triumvirate, which gave the finiſhing blow to the repub- 
lic, and reduced Xome to a laitin': monarchy. The firſt ſtep 
he took was, to order Lepidus to march into che city a le- 
gion, which he commanded in the neighbourhobd, and to 
incamp in the field of Hirse. This alarmed the contpirators 
in the capitol, who thereupon ſent deputies to Antony and 
Lepidas, deſiring them to conſider the fad conſequences of a 
diviſion in ſo critical a conjuncture, and remonſtrating, that 


no hatred to Cz/ar's perſon had armed them againſt him, 


but only the love which every good citizen ought to have for his 
country ; that the ſtate was already ſo drained by civil wars, 


that any new Giſturbances muſt prove fatal to it ; that they 


belic vd them too generous to let any particular views tranf- 


port them to the prejudice of the public, Sc. Both Antony 
and Lepidus, under pretence of revenging Ceſar” s death, 


aimed at the ſovercign power themſelves, and fought it in the 
ruin of thoſe brave men, who ftood up in defence of their 


| oppieſted country; but, as Decimus Brutus was already tet © | 


venging er's death, and, to gain time, returned the follow= 


out from Nome to put himſcif at the head of an army of ve- 


terans in C/ alpine Gaul, which province had been allotted 
him by Ce ur, they both diſlembled even their deſign of re- 


ing anſwer, 'T hat they were ready to ſacrihce their private 


Antony 
a”. mbles 


tor ſenate. 


regards to the public good, and ſuffer the ſenate ro be aſſem- 
bled, that they might g govern themſclves by the advice of ſo 


many iluitrious and di iſcerning perions as compoled that ve- 


necrable body. Accordingly Antony, as conſul, appointed the 


ſenate to meet early the next morning in the temple of Tel- 
lus, near his own houſe, and, in the mean time, placed 


guards all over the city, to keep the unruly multitude from 


raiung Uuhturbances, and like wiſe ordered all Cejur's money 


and papers to be Couveyed to his houle, Next morning by 
break of day, the Convoript fathe; s aſſembled purſuant to their 
fimmons ; and never did that auguſt body meet on fo im- 


poi tant and nice an occation. They came to decide, whether 
Cæſur had been an uturper, or a lawful mag'ttrate; and 
whether thoſe who had killed him deferved pumifhments, or re- 


Wards. As none of the n appeared in the ſenate, 


nut daring to CXpMe themſelves to the fury of the rabble, the 


debates wele cartied o with more calmneſs aud temper than 


could have been expected in a matter of ſuch conſequence. 
Moft of the conticrivt fathers were inclined to favour the con— 
ſpirators 3 but ne evertheleſs were divided among themiclves 
in their Opinions, Some were 4or declaring r them the delt- 

verers, 
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| werers, the ſavicurs of their country, and allotting them, as Different 
| fuch, ample rewards. Others were for approving the action, % of 
| without appolmung any rewards to the authors of it, "Rs the con 
nobody demanded them. Some thought it was ſufficient to ſcript fa- 
| bury in oblivioa what was paſt, without beſtowing either ters. | 
_ praiſes or rewards on the authors of Cæſar's death. Some 8 7 
ot Cæſar's friends declared boldly, that the action was odi- 
ous and deteſtable ; but that they were nevertheleſs ready to 
concur in ſuch mezfures as ſhould be judged neceilary for the 
ſafety of thole who had committed it, out of a due regard to 
ſo many illuſtiivus families. After ſeveral different overtures, 
it was at length concluded by a great majority, that, before 
the conſpirators were declared guilty or innocent, this queſti- 
on {houid be put, I hether Cæſar was a tyrant, or a lawful 
magiſtrate 2 ſince on the deciſion of this depended that of all 
| other queſtions relating to the confpirators. Antony, foreſee- 
ing that this queſtion would be decided to the diſadvantage of 
1 his party, warded off the blow with an addreſs and dexterity, 
which will ſe:m incredible to thote who judge of his abilities 
from what they read of him in Cicero's letters and ſpeeches. 
Have you well weighed with yourſelves, conſcript fathers, ſaid Antony's 
he, the co: ſequences that muſt attend the deciſion of this queſl1- __ 
on ? If yon declare the late dictator a tyrant, all his acts will 
be of courſe void and null; and who can corcerve what confuſt- 
on and dijorders til 3 enſue, not in this metropolis only, 
but in all the ſbates and kingdoms ſubject to Rome ? The repub- 
| lic will be without lawful magiſtrates, the provinces without 
WM: 7 governors, the armies without commanders, &c. ſince we have 
| been all inveſted in our offices, commands, and governments by 
Ceſar. If we pronounce Cæſar a tyrant and uſurper, we 
muſt lay detun theſe hanours, ſince we can no longer think them 
lawfully conferred upon us. If Cæſar ts an ufurper, his body 
nut, purſuant to the ordinances of our ance tors be ignomini- 
72 aragged through the ſtreets and thrown inte the Tiber. 
„ hat diftur bances and tumalts will nat tht; produce among the 
; pꝛilace, tub adore him as a god f You are going, conſer ot 
= fathers, to plunge the republi ic, nay, the wriele world, which 
f is fil-d with Cæſar's glory, into a bloody war and eternal 
| diſorders. Autony's words made a deep impreſſion on the aſ- 
lemoir, which was again divided into diifcrent . 
Bruch as had not been nominated by Ceſar to any civil or 
5 military employments, ſtill inſiſted on his being declared an 
- ulſurper and rycant but all the preſent magiſtrates, and thoſe 
| | hom 
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whom Ceſar had appointed to ſucceed them (E), were for 
dropping the q. action rel. ting to him, and only decrceingy 


that nobody ſhould be protecuted on account of las death. 


Among the latter was the conſul Dzlabellu, who, as he had 


not yet attained the age required by the laws of Rome for 
the conſular Jignity, was well appriſed, that, if he once part- 
ed with it, the people would not be eaſily induced to reſtore 
him, in defiance of the laws, to that polt. However, ſeveral 
prietors were prevailed upon by the triends of the conſpira- 


tots, that is, by the zcalous republicans, to ſtrip themſelves 
of their robes and publicly reſign the offices, to which Cæſar, 


by his authority alone, bad N them. The diviſion, which 
reigned in the ſenate, was likely to have involved the repub- 
lic anew in a civil war, when Cicero, by an excellent ſpeech, 
which has been tranſmitted to us, not in the language in 
which he ſpoke it, but in Greet, prevailed upon the con- 


ſcript fathers to drop the queſtion relating to Cæſar, viz. 


An ad of Whether he was a tyrant, or no; and to pals an act of obli- 


_ oblivion 


vion for what was paſt. Accordingly a general amneſty was 


Palſed, and proclaimed, and at the fame time it was decreed, contrary 


_ Czlar's 
acts con- 
| firmed. 


to the opinion of Cicero and the moſt zealous patriots, That 


not the leaſt thing ſhould be altered, which Cæſar had en- 


acted during his government. This was, in a manner, de- 


clating him at the ſame time both innocent and guilty, ſince 


it was inconſiſtent to confirm what he had done during his 
dictatorſhip, and at the ſame time decree, that thoſe who had 
put him to death ſhould not be proſecuted. Cicero, in one 
of his letters to Atticus, expreſſes himſelf on this ſubject 


thus; The tyrant is no more; but the tyranny ſtill ſubſiſts. 


We entreſ 7 great joy at His death, and at the  Jame time confirm 
all his ordinances *. | 


0 Dio. Ei Sie. Philip. VELL,. Parte. 72 n. K. £8. 


Pur, in Cic. Brut. & Cæſ. Arriax. En. Dro. J. xliv. 


(E) Ts: forelneing that TR atended expedition againſt the 


| Parthians, a brave and Warlike nation, would prevent him from 
returning to Rome tor ſome time, had appointed conſuls, as Cicero 
informs us, for the two tollowing years, wiz. Aulus Hirtius and 
Caius Vibius Panſa, for the firſt year after his departure, and De- 
cimus Brutus with Lucius Muratius Plancus for the ſecond. Ac- 
cording to Dion Caffius, he had named conſuls for the three following 
years; according to Appian for five, and according to Szetonius for 


many years. But the authority of Cicero ought to be of more 


weight than that of any hiſtorian, ſince he writes of ſuch tranſacti- 
ons as happened in kis time, and in which he bore, generally 


Tarts 


ſpeaking, no ſmall ſhare. 
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T#1s act of oblivion brought matters to a more peaceable 
poſture. Antony and Lepidus were ſtill reſulved to purſue 
their revenge on the confpirators, hoping to raiſe themſelves 


but, as they were atraid of each other, and both of Decimus 
Brutus, governor of Ciſalpine Gaul, they artfully concealed 


their ambitious deſigns, and cauſed the act of oblivion to be 


publiſhed in all the quarters of the city. As the conſpirators 


73 


by their deſtruction to the ſame poſt which Cæſar had held; = 


Brutus ond 


till kept in their aſylum, for fear of ſome ſudden tumult, An- bis follow- 


tony and Lepidus ſent their children to the capitol as hoſtages 


for their ſecurity ; and then Brutus, Caffius, and their follow- 


ers came down into the city. The ſame night, in token of a 


perfect reconciliation, Antony invited Caſſius to ſupper, as Le- 


ers come 


down ini 


the citn · 


pidus did Brutus. As Antony liked joking, he aſked Caſſius, 


Whether he had a dagger concealed under his robe? Yes, an- 
ſwered Caſſius, who was naturally choleric and ſullen, and a 
ſharp one tao, for any who ſhall dare to aſpire at the ſa- 


vereign power. This anſwer put a ſtop to any further jeſts. 
And now nobody doubted, but the republic would foon be 
reſtored to her former tranquillity. Even the pc pulace began to 


look upon the conſpirators as the deliverets of their country, 


and honoured them with the title of frranni des. This tran- 
quillity did no-ways ſuit Antony's ambitious views. He there- 
fore ſoon found means to put the whole city in an uproar, and 
to incenſe the multitude anew againſt thoſe, whom they had 
| deſervedly begun to look upon as worthy of the greateſt ho- 


nours and rewards, Ceſar, on the ides of September of the 


and appointed his father-in-law Calpurnius Piſo to ſee it exe- 


cuted. To him Marc Antony applied, and prefled him tq 
produce the will, that it might be publicly read, being well 
appriſed, that this would produce new diſturbances, and have 


2 great effect on the inconſtant multitude. On the other 
hand, the dictator's enemies endeavoured to perſuade Piſo to 
ſuppreſs it ; but he, being ſupported by Antony, openly de- 


clared, that nothing ſhould divert him from diſcharging the 


truſt Cz/ar had repoſed in him. The affair was at length 
brought before the ſen:te, where it occaſioned freſh iſp utes. 
Antony and Piſa warmly inſiſted on having the will read, and 


preceding year, had made his will in his houſe at Laricum, 


Piſo and | 
Antony 


are for 


hat g 


Czſar's - 


will read. 


the body of the deceaſed dictator honourably interred. Thoſe, 


ſaid Piſo, who boaſt of having killed a tyrant, treat us them- 


ſelves 11 a moſt tyrannical manner. They are willing, that 
whatever Cæſar has done in their behalf thould be ratificd, 


and at the ſame time demand, that his laſt diſpoſitions be 
ſuppreſſed. As to Cæſar's funeral, you may order what you 


Vol. XIII. 
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think fit; but as to his will, which he has depoſite| in my 
| hands, I am reſolved to read it before the whole people. The 
Brutus affair was long debated by both partics and with great warmth, 


their re- which, if complied with, he foreſaw, would revive the affec- 
gueſt. tions of the people, and cauſe freſh troubles ; but Brutus at 
| length yielded, and it was decreed, That Cæſar's will ſhould 
be opened, his funeral rites performed at the expence of the 

public, and he worſhipped as a god. This was an unpardon- 

able overſight in Brutus, and . loudly complained of 

his too eaſy condeſcenſion and unſeafonable humanity ; and 

indeed with a great deal of reaſon; for the reading of the will, 


both to the avengers of the republic, and the republic itſelf, 
The will being produced was read in the preſence of the people; 


nephews his heirs, C. Octavius, Lucius Pinarius, and Quin- 
he left three fourths of his eſtate, and the remaining part to 
the other two. He alſo ordained, that young Octaviut, his 
principal heir, ſhould take his name, and be adopted into the 
lie or renounce his inheritance, Marcus Brutus and M. An- 


| ſhould have any; and Decimus Brutus, for whom he had a 
particular affection, was named to ſucceed Octavius, in caſe 


| people his fine gardens beyond the Tiber, and to each indi- 
en vidual citizen the ſum of ſeventy five Attic drachmas, or three 


caſſonca by revived the affection of the people for him, and provoked 
ihe reading them anew againſt Brutus and his followers, on whom they 


that of aſſaſſins, threatening to treat them in the ſame manner 
as they had treated the dictator their common benefactor. 


Bru: us? to appeaſe the inraged populace. $* Great pains have been 


of cruelty, ingratitude, and perfidiouſneſs. It is pretended 

«© that we have violated the oaths, which tied us to Cæſar. 
„ What oaths, immortal gods! Had Ceſar any lawful 
5 ee ns power 


yield; them Caſſius violently oppoſing the propoſal of Antony and Piſs, - 


and the public honours decreed to the deceaſed, proved fatal, 


and there it was found, that he had appointed his three great- 


tus Pedius. To Ofavius, the grandſon of his ſiſter Julia, 


: N family; and that if any of his great nephews ſhould 
di 
tony ſhould be ſubſtituted in their room. Several of the con- 
2 were appointed guardians to his children, in caſe he 


be ſhould die without iſſue male, and to be adopted into the 
Julian family. By the ſame will be bequeathed to the Roman 


bances oc- hundred ſeſterces. Theſe laſt tokens of Czſar's good will 
of . no longer beſtowed the glorious name of tyrannicides, but 
Brutus, perceiving this change, mounted the roſtra in qua- 


ity of prætor, and with the following ſpeech, endeavoured 


peech to © taken, ſaid he, to prejudice you againſt us as diſturbers of 
ebe people, © the public tranquillity. We are accuſed at the ſame time 


— 
* „ * * 


* _ 


* and ht bd a ett. a 


* mighti ndeed have gathered empty laurels for himſelf by more | 


e inviolable; but did not he the firſt violate that reſpect 
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power to require them ? Did he not extort them with his 
{word at our throats? Do you look upon forced engage- * 
ments as really binding ? Can forced oaths oblige us ta 
ſubmit to a tyrant? Has not Ceſar acted as ſuch ever 
ſince Pompey's death ? He has diſpoſed of the great 
charges and principal employments, without your advice, 
or that of the ſenate, The public money, the revenues 
of the provinces, were conveyed into his coffers. All the 


orders in the republic were forced to ſubmit to his lawleſs 
and arbitrary will. There is not one Roman throughout 


the empire, whom he did not injure in the higheſt degree ; 
for he robbed him of his liberty, which is the greateſt blei- 
ſing of mankind. When he ſeemed to be rendering his 
country the moſt important ſervices by his ſucceſsful under- 
takings, at that very time was he laying his ſchemes how 
to bring her into ſubjection. He made war on foreign 
enemies, only that he might know how to ſubdue and en- ; 
ſlave his fellow- ſubjects. It is ſaid, that he was meditat- * 
ing great things for the republic when he was cut off. He 


wars at the expence of the republic; but what advantage 
would have redounded to us from his vitories? Every 
acceſhon of power muſt, by raiſing his tyranny higher, 
have ſunk us lower and ſtrengthened our chains. Had he 
left us any hopes of his laying down one day the power he 
had uſurped, we ſhould have bore the yoke with patience; 
but the name of perpetual dictator threatened us with eter- 
nal ſlavery. He treated the very name of liberty and the 
republic with contempt. He ridiculed Sy/la for refigning 
his uſurped authority, and manifeſtly ſhewed, that he 


* had nothing in his head or heart, but abſolute rule, a dia- 
cc 


dem, the title of king, and controlling the world accord- 
ing to his luſt. It is ſaid, that his perſon was ſacred and 


which is due to ſacred perſuns? Did he not depoſe two of 
our tribunes, and even condemn them to baniſhment, for 
no other reaſon, but becauſe they took from his ſtatues the 
royal diadem ? ** Then turning to the old legionaries, 


who had for the moſt part, received lands of Cæſar by way 


cc 
<< 


9” 


vs 


40 


of reward for their long ſervices: “ As for you, brave ve- 


terans, ſaid he, when you firſt entered into the ſervice, 
was it to Ceſar, or to the republic, you engaged your fide- 
lity by the military oath? You have fought under Ceſar ; 
but was it for him you fought ? You have conquered ; and 


«< your victories ought to be amply rewarded. We are re— 
66 


ſolved to allow you the rewards which Ceſar had promiſed | 


1 „„ 
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&« you. The commonwealth will not ſuffer you to be loſers 
«© by his death, Thoſe who have already received inheri- 
4 tances, ſhall be confirmed in the poſſeſſion of them; and 
„ ſuch as have not yet been rewarded, fſhail be ſatisfhed for 
« their ſervices out of the firſt money that comes into the 
e pu]: * treaſury. This I promiſe in the name of the re- 


* public; and my word ſhall be ſacred and inviolable in 


every thing but the ſupporting of tyranny 1. ” This 
ſpcech, which was no frivolous apology, as ſome aſſertors of 
abſolute power are pleaſed to call it”, appeaſed both the peo- 
ple and ſoldiery; but Antony and Piſe ſoon found means to 
inflame them anew with fury and ſorrow, two groſs paſſions 
The bed of which do not reafon, but feel. They cauſed the body of 
Ceſar Ceſar (F) to be brought forth with a great deal of pomp, 
brought being carried on the ſhoulders of men, who were all in of- 
forth *vith fice, and of the moſt illuſtrious families in Reme. They 
“eat pemp. had raiſed a kind of ſtage in the forum over-againſt the 
.roſtra, and on the ſtage a ſmall temple of gilt wood, af- 
ter the model of that of Venus, Cæſar's pretended mo- 
ther. In this temple was a bed of ivory, richly adorned 
with curtains of cloth of gold and of purple. On the bed 


was laid the body of the deceaſed, the robe in which he | 
was killed being hung up by it. All Rome crouded to ſee 


the mangled body of their deceaſed hero, whoſe loſs they 
he wailed anew with many fighs and tears. Thoſe chiefly; 
Who had ferved. under him in moſt of his wars, were in- 
conſolable, and with loud cries demanded vengeance. Then 


Antony Aiitony, to fire them ftill more, aſcended the roſtra (G), and 
enflames | 1 55 took 


lace ly bis 4 Apbran. 1 & Die. I. r. Carson nd Rowing, | 


Funeral Vol. XVII. p. 404. 


(F) We are told by ſome hiſtorians, that the conſpirators deſigu- 
ed at firſt to throw the dead body of the dictator into the Tiber, in 
order to remove that object of compaſſion out of the ſight of the 


populace ; but being prevented from putting their deſign in executi- | 


on by the tumult which happened in the ſenate, they left it in the 
ſenate houſe, from whence it was privately conveyed in a litter to his 
| houſe by three of his flaves, who took care to have it embalmed, 
not donbting, but the ſenate or people would, in due time, order 
it to be interred with all pomp and magnificence 5 
() Suetonius is the only writer among the antients, who tells 
us, that Antony pronounced no funeral oration. The con/ul, ſays 
that hiſtorian, made no oration, as <wvas uſual, in commendation if 
| the deceaſed. He only ordered à herald te read aloud the decree of 
ths ſenate, placing Cæſar among the gods, and ordering divine bo- 
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lippic, reproaches Antony with it in mod bitter terms. 
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took upon him to pronounce his funeral oration, inlarging on 
every topic which could move compaſſion. He enumerated 
the many victories he had gained, the innumerable conqueſts 
he had made, the various nations he had ſubdued, &c. Then 


he took notice of all the titles of honour which the re- 


public had conferred upon him, his dictatorſhip, his being 
ſeveral times honoured with the conſulate, the cenforfhip, 
the dignity of pontifex maximus, and, above all, with the 
glorious name of the father of his country. From thence he 


paſſed to his virtues, crying up his courage, his eloquence, 


his humanity, generoſity, clemency even to his enemies, 
Se. After this he repeated the Oath, which the people of 


Rome had taken to him, and by which they had ſworn, that 


his perſon ſhould be ſacred and inviolable, and that they 
would defend him at the hazard of their own lives. Antony, 


perceiving the people to be infinitely affected with what he 


ſaid in commendation of Cæſar, to ſtir them up yet further 
to compaſſion, or rather to madneſs, unfolded the bloody 
garment of Cæſar, ſhewed them in how many places it 
was pierced, and expoſed to their view the number of his 
wounds. Hereupon Antony, ſeeing rage mixed with grief 
painted in every one's face, reſumed his diſcourſe, and 
turning to the capitol, Great Jupiter, faid he, and ye gods, 


protectors of the Roman empire, I call yen to witneſs, that J 
was determined to revenge his death, and fulfil my obligations ; 
but the decree of the conſcript fathers has tied my hands. Am 
I guilty of ſacrilege and perjury ? At theſe words the mob 


made great outcries, and nothing was heard but, Vengeance, 
vengeance, The ſenaters were highly provoked againſt, Ante- 


ny, for thus firing the multitude with new fury; which he 


obſerving from their countenances, and fearing to difoblige 
them, in order to reconcile to him that auguft body, and, 
in ſome degree, qualify what he had faid, concluded thus: 


Yes, the Gods themſchues abſolve me from the obligation of my 


oath, What has been done ought to be forgot; fence it is the 


crime of ſome evil demons, enemies to Rome, rather than ef 
men; and nothing ought now to be thought of, but hoouring 
the memory of the illuſtrious deceaſed, and placing him among 
the immortal gods t. : OW I en : 


Dio. Ar rin. Sur. ibid. 


mours to be paid him. Antony ſpote only a few words in praiſe of 


the illuſtrious deceaſed. It is ſurpriſing that Suetonius ſhould be ig- 


norant of ſo remarkable an incident, related at length by all other 


hiſtorians, and, what is more, by Cicero, who, in his ſecond / his 


Antony, 
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Antony had ſcarce done ſpeaking, when one of the ſpecta- 
tors, flying, as ſeized with ſume fury, from the midſt of the 
croud, and, mounting the ſtage, laid hold of Cæſar s robe, 
and, diſplaying it again to the multitude, There is the ſpoil 
of a ; bore, he cried, b:l;ved of the gods, and reverenced by the 


iſed to ſtir world, even te eng Theſe words interrupted with fre- 


up the mul- 
— 


Cæſar 


loch burnt. 


quent ſighs, uttered with a mourntul tone, and accompanied 
with great vutcries, and ſtrange poſtures of ſorrow, occaſion- 
ed a general commotion. At the ſame time appeared all on 


a ſudden an image of Cæſar in wax, which moved by ſprings, 


and ſhewed the twenty-three wounds which he had received 


on his face, and other parts of his body. This fight tranf- 


ported the populace even to madneſs: the forum reſounded 
with ſighs mixt with menaces and curſes againſt the authors 


_ of his death, whom they ſty led 404 ns, parricides, &c. wor- 


thy of the moſt cruel purijoments. Their fury was ſo great, 
that they would defer no longer the ſolemnities of the fune- 
ral; but tearing to pieces the tenches and chairs of the magi- 
ſtrates, who held their courts in that place, and carrying a- 


way the counters and tables from the adjoining ſhops, raiſed 
with them a funeral pile, and placing Ca ſar's body upon it, 
ſet it on fire; ſo that the body, the bed, and the temple were 
conſumed in a moment. When the fire firſt began to flame 
out, the old ſoldiers, who had ſerved under the deceaſed, 


threw into the flames all the military rewards which he had 
given them. Many women of diſtinction, to teſtify their 

rief, and honour the memory of the deceaſed, threw into the 
Fre © their jewels, their childrens ornaments and robes, and 


| whatever they had of value about them. The incenſed mul- 
titude, whoſe blind fury knows no bounds, flocking in like 


madmen, in ſpite of the guards placed round the pile, ſnatch- 


ed the flaming brands out of the fire, and ran to burn the 


houſes of the "conſpirators; but they, having beſore- hand got 
together a great number of their friends and domeſtics, eaſily 
repulſed a diſorderly mob, that had no other arms but their 
grief and fury. As they were returning from the conſpi- 


The fate of rators houſes * met one Cinna (H), who had been always 
one Cinna. | 


greatly 


(H) We are told, that Guns, ol whom mendis 6 made here, had 


the night before an odd dream. He fancied, that Cz/ar invited 
him to ſupper, and that, upon his refuſing to comply with the in- 


vitation, the dictator preſſed him very earneftly, and at length 


taking him by the hand, led him into a dark place. After this 
viſion he was Teized with a fever; but nevertheleſs in the morn- 
ng. — that Cæſar's body was to be interred, and being a- 
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greatly attached to Cæſar's party; but, miſtaking him for 
* _ another of the ſame name, who was concerned in the con- 
ſpiracy, fell upon him, and tore him to pieces on the ſpot. = 
Brutus and his, party were fo alarmed at theſe proceedings, Brutus as 
that they thought it adviſeable to retire from the city; and bis follow, 
accordingly they privately withdrew to Antium, with a deſign er retire 
to return again as ſoon as the fury of the people was abated, from 
which, they hoped, would .e ſoon, fince the ſenate had eſ- Rome. 4 
pouſed their cauſe. All the ſtrangers in Rome mourned after 
the cuſtom of their reſpective countries, eſpecially the Fews, 
who watched ſeveral nights at the place where his body had 
| been burnt (I). At laſt divine honours were given him, and 
l an altar erected by the populace in the ſame place, which was 
ever after looked upon as ſacred, his great nephew Ofavins, 
having cauſed a temple to be erected there, and a pillar of 
jeſpet twenty foot high, with this inſcription, To the father of 
bis country *. 3 N e 
Tus conſpirators and the conſcript fathers were equally 
offended at the arttul ſpeech of Antony. They complained, 
that, contrary to the decree of the ſenate and his own word, 
by which it was agreed to bury all that had paſſed in oblivi- 
FAE 


r 
i 


© Pur. Ar IAV. Dio. Sunr. ibid. 


| ſhamed not to be preſent at the ſolemnity, he went into the forum, 
out of reſpect to the memory of his friend, though his dream gave 
him no ſmall apprehenſion. - One of the rabble, whom Antony's 
| ſpeech had ſtirred up and inraged, ſeeing him there, aſked another, 
Who he was; and having learnt his name, told it to another. 
It was preſently reported, that he was one of the conſpirators, or, 
what is moſt probable, that he was that Cinza, who had, a little 
before, in a ſpeech to the people, inveighed againſt Cæſar, and 
this was enough for the furious multitude to tear him to pieces. 
(I) No people received more ſignal favours at Cz/ar's hands 
than the Fewiſs nation. He reſtored Hyrcantss, the fon of Alex- 
ander, to the ſovereignty of Judæa, and ſecured the crown to him 
and his family by a decree, which he cauſed to be engraved on 
tables of braſs in Greek and Latin, and to be hung up in the capitol _ 
at Rome, and in the temples of Tyre, Sidon, and Aſcalen in Plænice. 
He remitted great part of the tributes, which the Tes paid an- 
nually to the republic, in acknowledgment of the aſſiſtance he had 
from the Jewiſh nation in the war of Alexandria; before he left 
that city he confirmed all the privileges they enjoyed there, and 
ordered a pillar to be erected, wherecn, by his command, all 
theſe privileges were engraved, and alſo his decree confirming 
mem {45). = 


(45) Jaſepb. antig. I. viv. c. 17. ; 


with 
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with no other view but to ſtir up the rage of the people. 
Antony Antony. therefore, finding he had diſcovered himſelf too ſoon, 
end-awours and being well appriſed, that it was in the power of the 
to gain the ſenate to croſs his deſigns, reſolved to regain their favour, of 
ſenate, at leaſt to blind them for a while, by inflicting ſevere puniſh- 
N ments on the authors of the diſturbances, which were daily 
raiſed in all the quarters of the city, One Amatiut, paſſing 

himſelf upon the multitude for the grandſon of Marius, and 

giving out that it was incumbent upon him to revenge the 


diſorders, being backed by a numerous mob, whom the re- 


and other ſeiged, and put to death, without any further trial. As the 
rioters, people flocked daily in crouds to the altar, which. they had 


provoked the mutineers, who thereupon aſſembled the next 
day in great numbers, in order to rebuild the altar; but Do- 
labella, with the conſent of his collegue, fell upon them at 
the head of ſome legionaries, and cut ſeveral of them in 
pieces, Thoſe who eſcaped the ſwords of the legionaries, 
were proſecuted by the two conſuls, and puniſhed with the ut- 
moſt rigour, as diſturbers of the public tranquillity. The 


thrown down from the top of the Tarpeian rock. Such vi- 

gorous proceedings ſtruck the unruly multitude with terror, 

and for a while reſtored the wa to its former tranquillity. 

After this Antony,' having afſembled the ſenate, aſſured the 
 confcript fathers, that thenceforth his whole attention ſhould 

Mos | be how to re-unite the people's minds, divided on this fatal 
Propoſes occaſion, and to prevent the calamities of a civil war. At 
the recall- the ſame time, to gain the fathers intirely, he propoſed the re- 


tus Pom- face the battle of Munda, had concealed himſelf in Celtiberia. He 
Pelus. was even of opinion, that the loſs of his paternal eſtate, which 
had been confiſcated by Ceſar and divided among his crea- 

| tures, ſhould be made good to him at the expence of the pub- 

lic, and that the ſupreme command of all the naval forces of the 


manner as his father had enjoved it before him. This 

« propoſal was heard with ſurpriſe, and received with general 
i applauſe. Some aſcribed this change in Antony to his fear of 
the conſpirators ; others ſuſpected, that he was deſirous of en- 

gaging the ſenate in his favour againſt young Uctavius, the 

dictator's heir, who was on his journey from Greece to Rome, 

All the ſenatots, loweyer, beſtowed on him the greateſt com- 

e | 5 fe mendations, 


* 


* 


death of Cæſar his kinſman, committed every-where great 
Puziſhes putation of his pretended grandfather drew after him. Buy 
Amatius Antony, to make his court to the ſenate, cauſed him to be 


| erected to Ceſar, Antony cauſed it to be demoliſhed. This 


ing of Sex- calling of Sextus Pompeius, ſon to Pompey the Great, who ever | 


| Mlaves were all crucified, and ſuch as were of free condition 


republic ſhould be conferred upon him, in the ſame unlimited 


þ v — —_ — — — ae etc .,. ¼—q- AAA ĩðͤ io 1 3 
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mendations, which were ſo much the ſincerer, as the reſtora- 
tion of young Pompey ſeemed to be an implicit condemnation 
of Ce/ar's memory. Cicero himſelf, deceived by this falſe 
appearance of zeal, highly commended Antony's conduct, firſt 
in the ſenate, and afterwards in a letter he wrote to him, 
which the conſul kept, and in due time made public by way 
of anſwer to the orator's bitter invectives. | 


Tux conſcript fathers were highly pleaſed with ſuch a con- 


dudt in a conſul and a friend of Cæſar; but the populace, ex- 
tremely provoked at his thus changing fides, reproached him 


with ingratitude to the memory of his benefactor. Antony 


3 


failed not to make himſelf a merit with the ſenate of this aver- 


ſion. He even pretended to be afraid, leſt the inraged mul- 


titude ſhould make ſome attempt upon his life, and, as 


if he were not ſafe, demanded a guard of the ſenate to ſecure 
himſelf againſt the rabble, who, he ſaid, threatened him with 
deſtruction. The conſcript fathers could nat well reject his 


requeſt, ſince he had incurred the hatred of the people for the 
| Intereſt of the ſenate. They allowed him therefore a guard Ii allowed 
for the ſecurity of his perſon ; but Any, under this pretence, à guard. 


- Choſe fix thouſand old legionarics, who had ſerved with him 
under Cz/ar, and paſſionately longed te revenge the death of 


© their general. The ſenate was alarmed to fee the conſul He is a 


walk the ſtreets of Rome always attended with ſuch a number pee by 


of armed men. Even his friends remonſtrated to him, that e ſenate. 


ſuch an extraordinary attendance made him ſuſpected and 


odious in a free ſtate. Antony promiſed to diſband them, as 


ſoon as he thought himſelt out of danger; and, in the mean 
time, to remove the ſuſpicion they might en ertain of his 


aſpiring to ſucceed Ceſar in the dictatorſhip, he propoſed a 


law abrogating that dignity for ever, and got it paſſed in the 


allembly of the people. This calmed for a while the fears of 


the conſcript fathers: but Antony ſoon gave them freſh mo- Nr falſa- 
tives of jealouſy ; for having gained over to his intereſt Cz- hood and 
ſar's ſecretary, whoin ſome call Faberius, others Tabirius, double- 
and by his means made himſelf maſter of all his papers, he ap- dealing in 
pointed what officers he pleaſed, brought whom he thought concere 
tt into the ſenate, recalled ſome from exile, freed others out With Cæ- 
of priſon, Cc. and all this as ordered ſo by Cæſar, whoſe acts lar's ſecre- 


had been declared void by the ſenate. The Romans, by way 


of raillery, called thoſe new magiſtrates and ſenators Chars- 
utes, becauſe, if obliged to prove their patents, they muſt 
have had recourſe to the regiſters of the dead, that is, of thoſe 
who had paſſed the river Styx in Charon's bark. They were 
alſo ityled Orcini, an epithet given to ſuch {ſlaves as were en- 
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franchiſed by their maſters will made on their death-bed. 


Antony, having by this artifice introduced many of his own 


creatures into the ſenate, began to act with great independen- 


„ knowing he had nothing to fear either from the con- 
ſerine fathers or the populace, fince he had now a ſtrong 
party in the ſenate, and was guarded by-a numerous body of 


choſen troops againſt the inſults and attempts of the multi- 
tude. 


his brothers, Lucius Antonius, was tribune of the pe ple, and 


the other, C. Antonius, prætor; ſo that, without taking upon 


him the title either of king or dictator, it may be ſaid, chat he 
governed Rome with an abſolute f ay. As for Lepidus, An- 
Toy attached that powerful R gi 41 to his intereit, by Procur- 
ing for him the dignity of pontifex maximus, vacant by the 
death of C/ Ur, and bretrothing his daughter Antonia to young 


Lepidus his ton, 


IN - the mean time, ſome of the conſpirators rerurne# to 
Rome, wh 
_— AT. Brad! Who, 


e others continued at Autium. Amony the latter 


upon intelligence that many of the old 
ſoldiers, who had feived under Cęſur, of whom they hid re- 
= lands, Jay ia wait tor him, and by ſmall parties had 


ſtolen into the city, would not expoſe himfelf to unncceſſary 


dangers. However, | in his abſence, moſt magnificent ſhows 
were exhibited to the people at. his expencc, he being then 
przztor; tor ha zving vought up a great number of wild beaſts 
of all lurts, he gave potitive orders, that not one of them 
mould be diſpoſed of or ſaved ; but that they ſhould be all 
He even w cat in perſon as far as Naples 
to engage a conſiderable number of comedians, and wrote to 
Cicero and his other friends, begging them Ly no means to omit 
honouring his ſhows with their prefence*, Cæſar had, before 


his death, allotted provinces to the chief men among the con- 


ſpirators, viz. Macedan to MH. Brutus, N77 ia to Cafſius, Ajua 
to Trebonutus, Bi: nia to Cimber, and Ciſulpine Gaul to De- 
Some authors write, that theſe provinces were 
given them by the ſenate, However that be, they ſtill conti- 
nued in or near the capital, to watch Autony's ſteps, who 


tations, at the ſovereign power. 


SUCH vs the poſture of affuirs, when news was decade 
that young Octavius, Ce/ir's greut- nephew and adopted ſon, 


was coming to take poſleſſion of his inheritance. He wes the 
t Ar PIAN. I. & viii. Dio. 1. xliv. 


PruT. in Bruto. 
Cic. in epilt. e & in Philippicis. 


vPLUuT. in oruto. 
ſon 


- 


Beſides, the whole authority of the government was, 
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tin of Caius Otavius of the ſenatorial order, who had been 
priætor of Macedon, and of Aecia, daughter to Julia, Ce/ ar's 
lifter; The GAavian family was div ded into two branchis, 
ds. the CVei and the Caii. the former were early diftin- 


guiſhed at Rome with the tit honows of the republic; but 


the latter, from whom Cæſun's adopted ſon was deſcended, 


were but ſimple knights ut the time of the ſecond Punic war. 


Octavius's great-grand(ather ſerved in Sicily, in quality of le- 


gionacy tribune, wad his grandfather bore the firſt employ- 
ments in Velitræ, his native city. His mother Accia, or Atia, 
was the daughter of Yu and AH. Accius Balbus, whoſe fa- 
mily, as appears from teveral ancient inſcrigtions, had been, 
long before the birth of OZavins, one of the moſt conſpicuous 
of Aricia, an ancient city of Latium (K). Octavius was 

| born 


(K) Marc Antony reproached Ofavius with che meannef and ob- 
ſcurity of his anceſtors. According to him, Ogavius's great grand- 


father, on the father's ſide, was a freed-man, and by profeſſion a 


rope maker in the territory of Thurium, and his grand-father a ban- 

ker. On the mother's fide, Antony derived his pedigree from a per- 
fumer, who afterwards turned baker in the city of Aricia. Cafflus 
Parmenſi,, in a letter he wrote to OFavius before the battle of 
Actium, told him, that he owed his birth to a money-changer and a 

woman brought up in the mil!s of Aricia But theſe calumnies are 

learnedly rejected by Feſepb Rocco Volpi, an Italian jeſuit, in his 

account of the antiquities of ancient Latium, where he prov es from 

ſeveral ancient inſcriptions, that the OZavian family, before their 

migration to Rome, which happened, according to him, in the reign 
of Tarquinius Prifeas, had borne the firſt employments in the re- 

public of Velitræ, now Velletri. As to the Atian family, he ſnews, 

that, for ſeveral ages before the birth of OXavius, it had been one 
of the molt conſpicuous of Aricia. Virgil indeed derives the Atian 
family from Atys, the companion of Iulus, ſon to /Eneas. 


Alter Atys, genus unde Atii duxere Latini, | 
Par vus Atys, pueroque ur dilectus Iulo (46). 


Many writers, and among the reſt F. Volpi, are of opinion, that Oc- 
_ tavius was brought up in the town of Ulubre, ſituate in the diſtrict 

of Velitræ; for Suetonius tells us, that he was educated in avite ſub- 
urbana prope Velitras; and that, as ſoon as he ſpoke, he commanded 


the frogs that were croaking to be filent, and from that time, adds 


he, negantur ibi coaxare. From this paſſage they infer, that Ofavi- 
#5 was brought up in a place near Velitræ, which abounded with frogs, 
and 1 at Liubræ, which was in the territory of Felitre ; 


Nx; Aue. 4. v. wer. 869 570. 
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and 
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born in the conſulate of Cicero and Caius Antonius, that is; 
in the year of Rome 690. His father Caius Octavius dying 
when he was but four years old, his mother Accia married a- 
gin, and took to her ſecond huſband Lucius Marcius Philip- 
pus, deſcended from thoſe Philippi, who ſignalized themſelves | 
in the Macedoian wars. From his infancy he bore the ſurname - | 


of Thurinus, borrowed, as Suetonius conjectures, from his 


father, who drove the remains of Catiline's army from the 


: neighbourhood of Thurium, a city of Great Greece, and was 


His educa- 


tion. 


from thence ſtyled Thurinus. Accia his mother and Philip- 
pus his father-in-law took care to have him educated 
and inſtructed by the beſt maſters then in Rome; and he 
is ſaid to have ſo profited by their inſtructions, that at nine 
years old he harangued: the people with wonderful intrepi- 


dity, and pronounced the funeral oration of his grandmother 


ulia when he was not quite twelve. All the writers of his 
age tell us, that from his infancy he gave glating proofs 


olf an exalted mind, capable of managing the moſt difficult en- 
terpriſes. His extraordinary parts, (ay they, joined to the | 
majeſty of his mien and comelineſs of his perſon, influenced 


0 in his favour all who knew, or only beheld, him. Above the 
Cæſar bad reſt, Julius Ceſar, his great- uncle, was ſo taken with his 


or bin. 


5 prudent conduct and a certain maturity of judgment, which 


young Octavius diſcovered from his tender years, that he 
cheriſhed him, with all the tenderndſs of a father, and very 


early formed the deſign of adopting him, in caſe he had no 


children of his own. He deſigned to take him with him into 


| Spain, when he went thither to make war on the ſons of 


_ Pompey, that he might have an opportunity of inſtructing him 


in the military art; but his mother Aecia, alarmed at a flight 


indiſpoſition, with "which he was ſeized when upon the point 


of departing, kept him in Rome till that war was near ended, 


the battle of Munda being fought before he reached Spain. 


He intended to carry him with him to the Parthian war, and 


with this view ſent him before to Apollonia, on the other fide 


of the Adriatic, to wait for him there, and in the mean time 4 


I inform 
td at A- 
pollonia 
of bis- 
uncle 


* 


improve his talent for eloquence under the famous rhetori- | 
cian Apollodorus of Pergamus. He had been fix months in 
Apollonia, when he received the news of his uncle's tragical | 


and, as it was ſituate in the midft of the Pomptine marſhes, muſt of | 
courſe have been well ſtocked with frogs (47). Hence it is, that 
Tully calls the inhabitants of this town frogs, beceule, like frogs, | 
they lived in the midſt of marſhes (48.) 


(47) Sut. in Ogav. (48) Cie, 7. fam, I. vii. ep. 18. 
9 death, | 
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death, which moſt ſenſibly afflicted him. At firſt he knew 


not whether the whole ſenate was privy to his death, or whe- 
ther he had fallen by a conipiracy of his private enemies ; but, 


a few days after, he was informed that ſixty ſenators of the 


molt illuſtrious families in Rome had been in the plot; that 
even thoſe who had no ſhare in it, did, however, ſecretly 


favour the conſpirators, whom they looked upon as the deli- 


verers of their country; that this party was very powerful; 
that Antony, Lepidus, and the other friends of his great- uncle, 


under pretence of avenging his death, aimed at nothing elſe 


hut to eſtabliſh their own power; that the city was filled with 
troubles and commotions occaſioned by the animoſity of dif- 


ferent parties, Sc. At the ſame time he received letters 


from his mother and father-in-law, and his other friends and 
relations, adviſing him to forbear for the preſent declaring 


either his pretenſions or reſentment, ſince there could be no 


ſatety for him but in an obſcure and private life. Some of 
his friends went even fo far as to adviſe him to renounce Cæ- 
ſar's adoption, leſt he ſhould be involved in the ſame fate with 


bis uncle, Others would fain have perſuaded him to ſeek for 
| ſhelter among the troops in Macedon, which had, for the molt 
part, ſerved under Cæſar, and were appointed to attend him 
in his expedition againſt the Parthians. But Odtauius, re- Ryjeers os 


jecting the timorous counſels of his friends, reſolved to pals advice of 
over into /taly without delay, to inform himſelf on th. ſpot his friends 
of the ſituation of affairs. Accordingly he went on board a ard rela 


| ſmall veſſel, and, paſſing the Adriatic fea, landed at Lupia, tions, and 


now Elan by the name of La Racca, between Brunduſtum ſets out for 


and Hydruntum. The former of thele two cities was the uſual Italy. 
place of landing for thoſe who came from the eaſt ; but Ofa- 
vius thought it adviſabh vox ta ſhew himſelf there, the place 
being full of ſoldiers, till he had, by means of ſome dexterous 


perſons, ſounded the diſpoſitions of both the inhabitants and 


garifon. The latter no ſooner heard of the arrival of their 


late general's ſon, than they went out in a body to meet him, 


and introduced him in a kind of triumph into the city. Oc- 
tavius thanked them for their attachment and reſpe to 

the memory of his uncle, and, after having offered a ſo- 

_ temn ſacrifice to the gods, declared himſelf Cæſar's heir and pare, 
| fon by adoption, calling himſelf no longer Caius Ofavius, himſelf 


but Caius Fulius Cajar Octavianus 99 and by the latter C at', 


name beir.. 


(Ly Adopted POR aſſumed all the three names of him who 
adopted them ; but, as a mark of their proper deſcent, added at 


the end eber their former ncmen or * ; the farſt ex- Ay the 
ſame 
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name we ſhall diſtinguiſh him, following therein moſt of the 


anticnts, till he acquires thar of Auguſtus, which was given 
him by the ſenate after the victory he gained over Antony at 


Actium. His thus taking the name of Ceſar, and declaring 


himſelf his heir in ſo critical a conjuncture, was, no doubt, 
a bold ſtep i in a youth ſcarce eighteen years old; the more, 


JOE. It was againſt the advice of all his friends and relati- 


: but, from his firſt ſetting out, fortune ſeemed to eſ- 
von his cauſe ; and indeed his riſe ſcems to us more owing 
to fortune, that is, to ſeaſonable conjunctures, and to the 


great reputation of his uncle, whoſe memory was adored by 


the ſoldiery and Populace, than to any extraordinary parts of 
his own. All the writers of his time, whether hiſtorians or 
poets, men of great wit, but notorious flatterers, repreſent 


him as the greateſt commander, the ableſt ſtateſman, and the 
moſt accompliſhed prince, the world ever faw ; but whether 


he deſerved the praiſes, which they ſo laviſhly beſtowed upon 


him, and for which they were amply rewarded, is a queſtion 


which muſt be decided by facts. But to proceed : the gariſon 


;, of Brundu ſium, which was very numerous, and conſiſted for 


the moſt part of brave veterans, whom Ceſar intended to 


lead againſt the Parthians, not only offered their ſervice to 
Octavianus, but put him in poſſeſſion of all the military ſtores 


and proviſions, which Cæſar had prepared for his Parthian 


expedition, and conveyed to Brunduſium, in order to be 


— au, declaring himſelf — to be of the Octavian family. 


tranſported from thence into the eaſt, At the ſame time Oe- 
tavianus had the good luck to intercept the tributes, which 


were ſent annually to Rome from the provinces on the other 
ſide of the ſea, and likewiſe the proviſions and money deſign- 
ed for the ſupport and payment of the troops of the republic 


in Macedon. Theſe Oftavianus ſeized for his own uſe, which 


was, according to the laws of Rome, a capital crime, and 
would have been puniſhed with death in leſs turbulent times; 
but Oclavianus, young as he was, had already reſolved to 
make himſelf maſter of the republic, under the ſpecious pre- 


| tence of revenging his uncle's death. Being thus ſupplied at 
once with men, money, arms, and proviſions, he ſet out 


from Brunduſium, and took his rout through Campania to 


Rome. On the fourteenth of the kalends of _ he arrived 


8 as 1 for 18 2 Serwilius Cepio Fa 3 the 
name of M. Junius Brutus when adopted by 2 Serwilius Cepio A- 
galo. The other was added with ſome ſlight alteration, as in the 


| caſe before us, Odavius calling himſelf, after his adoptive father, 


C. Julius Ceſar, and changing the cognomen Ofavius into Ottævi- 


1 
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at Naples, and the next day went to viſit Cicero at his coun- Fiftes Ci- 
try-houle in the neighbourhood of Crume, whither the orator cero. 

| had retired for fear of Antony, who now governed Rome with 

| an abſolute ſway. Of this viſit Cicero himſelf makes mention 

in one of his epiſtles to Atticus w. Odtavianus wanted a man 

of Cicero's eloquence and authority to ſupport his intereſt in 

the ſenate, and Cicero one of Oftawianus's credit among the 

troops to ſcreen him againſt the attempts of Antony, with 

whom he had quarrelled, It was therefore agreed between rem 


them, that Cicero ſhould aſſiſt Ocavianus with his eloquence, beraveen 
both in the ſenate and with the people, and that Octavianus, Cicero 
ol on the other hand, ſhould defend Cicero againft all his ene- and Octa- 
mies, eſpectally M. Antory (M). From Cumæ Octavianus vianus. 
purſued his journey to Rome, being joined, as he paſſed 
> | through Campania, by the moſt conſiderable of his uncle's 
3 friends, his relations, freed- men, and even his ſlaves. The 
1 | veterans likewiſe, to whom C#far, aſter the civil wars, had 
I given lands in Italy, haſtened from all parts to offer their ſer- 
voce to his adopted ſon. As he drew near Rome, moſt of the 
EE » Cic. ad Attic. |. xiv. ep. 10. 
a M) We are told by Plutarch, that Cicero had long had a ten- 
a deer regard for young Ofawius, which, if that writer is to be cre- 
= dited, was occaſioned by the following dream: While Pompey and 
a Ceſar were yet alive, ſays Plutarch, Cicero, in a dream, ſeemed 
* | to ſummon the ſons of the ſenators into the capitol, as if Jupiter 
b deſigned to declare one of them the ſovereign of Rome. T he ci- 
er tizens, haſtening thither out of curiofity, ſurrounded the temple ; 
n- and the youths, fitting in their purple robes, kept a profound ſi- 
lic | lence. On a ſudden the doors opened, and the youths arifing paſl- 
ch | ed one by one before the god, who reviewed them all one after 
nd |} another, and diſmiſſed them; at which they ſeemed much diſ- 
s; | pleaſed: but when it came to Octavius's turn to be reviewed. 
to Jupiter, ſtretching forth his hand, ſaid aloud, This, O Romans 
"Os 9 tvis young man, when he ſhall become maſter of Rome, /hall put an 
x; Ws end to all your cruel wars. The ſame author adds, that Cicero, by 
'F this viſion had framed a perfect idea of the youth, and preſerved : 
dat it in his mind, tho' he did not know him. The next day, as he 
to was going down into the campus Martius, he met the boys returning 
ved | from their exerciſes, and the firſt he ſaw was young Octavius, juſt 
2s he had appeared to him in his dream. Being greatly ſurpriſed 
the at this, he aſked him who he was, and hearing he was the grand- 
4 | fon of Julia, Cæſar's ſiſter, from that time he ſaluted him where- 
the | ever he met him, and ſhewed on all occaſions a particular regard 
her, for him. But we do not find one word of this in all Cicero's works; 
%ο˙ and yet it is not to be preſumed, that he would have concealed io 
_ honificant a dream from his friend Atticas. - 
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magiſtrates, the officers of the army, and the people, came out 
in throngs to meet him. Of all the friends and creatures of 
the dictator, Antony alone neglected to pay him the leaſt re- 
ſpect; nay, he did not ſo much as deign to ſend any of his 
ſervants or attendants to compliment him in his name; but of 
this young Odavianus took no notice, being unwilling, on fo 


trifling an account, to diſoblige one, with whom he had affairs 


of much greater moment to tranfact. His friends indeed 


could not forbear publicly condemning the pride and ingrati- 


tude of Antay ; but Octavianus, with a ſeeming good tem- 
per, excuſed him on account of his greater age and the preroga- 


tives of the conſular dignity. It behaves me, who am but 4 


young man, and in a private lation, ſaid he, to watt the firjt 
on one who is my ſenior, and in the higheſt pe of the republic. 
Accordingly he reſolved to make him a viſit the next morning; 


dut as he deſigned to have his adoption firſt ratified by the piætor, 


Ociavi- 
Anas 
vues bi 


n. 


according to che Roman cuſtom, he detired his frie ads to meet him 
catly the next morning in the torum, with as many attendants as 
they could get together, in order to aſſiſt at that ceremony, His 
triends and relations, with numerous crouds of clients and at- 
tendants, accompanied him early in the morning, purſuant to 


his requeſt, into the forum, where he proved before Caius, the 
brother of An:9ny, at that t me pretor urbanus or city pre- 


tor, his adoption, declared with the uſual ceremonies his ac- 
ceptance of the ſame, and cauſed this his acceptance to be re- 
giltered by the puolic ſcribes or notaries. From the forum 
Uitavianus went ſtrait to Pompey's gardens, where Antony 
then reſided, he having appropriated them to himſelf upon that 
great man's death. "The conſul made him wait a great while 
at the gate, to let him know, by that affected difregard, 
how much he was above him, and what degree of authority 


he defigned to maintain over him. At length he admitted 


Hs ſpeech 
4 tony; 
1 ur 
| ＋ # inter- 
Jew. 


him in'o his apartment, and received him with great politenels 


and civility. O-Zawianus ſpoke firſt. H- began with return- 


ny thanks to Antony for his attachment to the memory of his 
fart ner, and the panegy ic he inade at his funeral. Then he 
mo leftly complauncd of his having ſuſfered a pard on to pal 
in favour ot the conſpirators, whom he might have puniſhed 
with as much ſeverity, and as arbitrarily, as he had done the 
impoſtor Auitius. He reminded him in a very handſome 
manner ot Ce/ur's friendibip to him, and of the many g 
otices he had done him. He conjured hi: n, by the memory 


of nis friend and benefactor, to aſſiit him in revenging bis 


death, at leaſt not to oppoſe him in ſo Jauyavle an undertak- 
ing. In the cloſe of his {pecch he gave Antony to underſtand, 


that he was coed to pay unmediately the legacies which lis 
ether 


* 
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father had left to the people and ſoldiery; and therefore de- 
fired him to deliver up to him , as Cz/ar's chief heir, the 


money which he had cauſed to be conveyed from Czfar's 
houſe to his own ; But as that, ſaid he, toi, hardly be ſuffi- 
cient to diſcharge ail my obligations, I fhail be highly oblig'd to 


yiu, if you will either lend me ſome of your own, or procure 
m- ſome at intere/t from the queſtors, that I may pay off what 


ſhall remain due to thoſe whom my father has remembered in his 


wil... As for his moveables, I am willing you ſhould keep them, 


d mars of his affection ; but for the ready money [ have preſent 


occa/ion, and therefore hope you till order it, without delay, 


to be delivered to me. Autony, amazed at the young man's 
boldneſs, and pi qued at what he ſaid in the cloſe of his ſpeech _ 


relating to his tather's money, which, according to Plutarch, 
amounted to no leſs than four thouſand talents, told him with 


an air of authority, That he was very much miſtaken, if he 


fancied, that Cæſar had left him heir of the Roman empire, 
as well as of his name and fortune; that his death ought to 


have taught his adopted ſon, that the conſtitution of the com- 


monwealth allowed neither of hereditary nor elective ſove- 
r:igns ; and that therefore he ought not to demand reaſons of 


2 Roman conſul for what he had done in the government of 
the commonwealch. As for the obligations, which he pre- 


tended to owe him on account of the honours which he had 


procured for his father's memory, he willingly acquitted him 
of them all, ſince what he had done was without any regard 


to him, and only detigned for the good of his country, How- 


ever, added he, to me alone you are indebted for his name 
and his eſtate ; for had Ceſar been treated like an uſurper, 


which I alone prevented, there had been neither will, inhe- 
ritance, nor adoption : but I ſecured to him the honours due 


to his memory, and by that means his name and eſtate to you, 
| even at the hazard of my own life. Tis true, I have ſuf- 


tered ſome decrees to pals in the (ſenate favourable to the con- 
ſpirators ; but I have been prompted thereunto by reaſons, 
which one of your. age is not capable of diſcerning. As to 


Ceſar's money, which you demand, it does not amount to 
ſo great a ſum as you imagine; beſides, as it belonged to the 
commonwealth, from which your father took it, it has been, 
ia great part, ſhared among the magiſtrates ſince his death, 
who are to lay it out according to the exigencies of the Rate. 


As for what remains, I am ready to put it into your hands“; 
but give me leave to adviſe you, young man, not to lay it 


out in largeſſes and gratifications : employ it rather in ſend- 


ing back to their reſpe >Rive colonies that ſhoal of followers, 
who attended you hither, 'The populace 1 is a monller that 
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will never be ſatisfied, and will always requite the good offices 
of their fellow- citizens with the baſeſt ingratitude. As you 
are converſant in the Grecian hiſtory, you muſt know, that 
the favourites of the people are, generally ſpeaking, ſhort- 
lived, and that the popular affection is more inconſtant than 
the waves of the ocean *. 

Ocavianus, highly offended at this ſpeech, took his leave 
of Antony, repeating ſeveral times, as he went out of the 
door, the name of Ceſar. He was well appriſed, that the 
conſul kept his father's money and eſtate from him, with no 
other view but to diſable him from purchaſing the favour of 
the people. He therefore reſolved to expoſe to public ſale all 
the houſes and lands that belonged to the dictator, declaring, 
that he had not accepted his inheritance, had it not been to 


prevent Antony from depriving ſo many families of the effects 


* , Of Cæſar's bounty towards them; but the conſul, to put a 

eriifiie, ſtop to the ſale, prevailed upon foams private citizens to claim 
55 the lands, as the eſtates of their anceſtors, which the dictator 
had appropriated to himſelf during the civil war. At the ſame 


time the quzſtors and other officers of the revenue, at the 


inſtigation of the conſul, claimed part of thoſe lands, as hau- 
ing been confiſcated for the uſe of the public, Hereupon Oc- 


tavianus, foreſecmg the affair would be drawn out to a great | 
length, inſtantly put up to ſale his own patrimony, with the ef- 
tates of his mother and father-in-law, who willingly parted 
with them to promote his deſigns, and aſſiſt him in purchaſing 


the favour of the people. With the money accruing from 


theſe ſales he paid part of his father's legacies; which affected 
generoſity ſo charmed the populace, who expected more fa» | 


Octavia- vours from him, that they all declared in his favour, and broke 


nus gains out into bitter invectives againſt Antony, for with-holding 
the favour from him his fathers's eftate. A few days after, a new di- 


of the pute aroſe between Antony and Octavianus, on occaſion of 
 hrople. the public ſhows, which Crotonius exhibited during his ædile- 
ſhip. The ſenate had decreed, as we have related above, in 

Cæſar's life-time, that at all public ſhows a gilt chair and a 


crown of gold ſhould be placed for him even after his death, 


to make the memory of that great man immortal. Purſuant 


to this decrce, Ofavianus failed not to ſend the chair and 
crown; but the ædile, gained over by Antony, refuſed to ad- 


mit them. Hereupon the affair being carried before the con- 


ſul, Antony anſwered coldly, That be would refer it to the 4 


Liv. I. cxvii. Ar PIA. I. iii. p. 531, 53% Dion, I. xv. 
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place my father's chair where it ought to ſland, while you are 


hibit in honour of the dictator before the temple of Venus. 


| the people, reſolved to turn it to his advantage; and accord- with An- 


Antony, to diſcharge theſe legacies, which he has left to his fei- 
uu citizens; I freely abandon to your inſatiable avarice all the 
it. I ſhall think myſelf rich enough, If I can but da juſtice 


; abandon him, if he continued to perſecute the fon of their 


of Cæſar, and had alſo a great value for his fon; but that as 


_ deference, to which his office and age intitled him. This ex- 
planation was, at the requeſt of the officers, followed by an 


and perſecuting the authors of it *. 


ing, he hoped, by the intereſt of Octaviunus, to procure for 
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nate; 4nd I, anſwered Octavianus haughtily, will ge and 


conſulting the conſcript fathers. Antony, provoked at the young 

man's boldneſs, threatened to ſend him to priſon, it he offer- 

ed to bring forth his father's chair and crown, either at the 
es of Crotonius, or at thoſe which he himſelf was to ex- 


Ofavianus, perceiving that this prohibition was ill received by Falls out 


ingly going into the forum complained there to the multitude tony. 
of the injury dane to the memory of his father, addreſſing 

himſelf to Antony, as if he had been preſent : hy ſhould your 

hatred to me, ſaid he, extend to Cæſar, who deſerved jo well of 

you ? Why da you endeavour to prevent me from paying thoſe 

hanours to the memory of my fatber, which you yourſelf procured, 

and the ſenate decreed, for him? Sacrifice me, if you pleaſe, ta 

yur revenge; but de not thus revile the manes of a great man, 

ta whom you owe your preſent dignity. Suffer me at leaſt, Q 


to his memory, by diſtributing among the people what he har 
left them by his will. This diſcourſe incenſed the populace a- 
gainſt Antony; every one deteſted his ingratitude ; even his 
own guards, who had all ſerved under Cæſar, threatened to 


general. Hereupon Antony, finding it behoved him to diſſem- 
ble, notwithſtanding his paſſion againſt young Oct᷑avianus, 
anſwered, That he preſerved a tender regard for the memory 


the young man, proud of the name of Cæſar, pretended to 
put himſelf upon the level with a conſul, he thought himſelt 
obliged t make him ſenſible of the difference there was be- 
tween a private citizen and the chief magiſtrate of the repub- 

lie; but that he was ready to forget all that was paſt, provid- 

ed OFavianus would, for the future, pay him that reſpect and 


interview, in which, after mutual proteſtations of friendſhip, A 
they promiſed to aſſiſt each other in revenging Cz/ar's death i. 


Ix this pretended reconciliation with Octavianus, Antony 
had his private views. As the conſular ycar was near expir- 
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himſelf the province of Ciſalpine Gaul, which had been given 


to Decimus Brutus by the dictator, and confi med to him after 

his death by a decree of the ſenate. As he knew the impor— 

tance of that government with reſpect to all /taly, he remon- 

ſtrated to Ofavianns, that fince he was generouſly diſpoſe 

to revenge the death of his father, he ought not to ſuffer one 

of his aſſaſſins to enjoy a command at the very gates of Rome. 
Ofavianus fell into the ſnare, and promiſed to aſſiſt him with 

all his intereſt. Hereupon the affair was brought before the 

ſenate, where it met with great oppoſition, the conſcript fa- 

thers looking upon the cauſe of the conſpirators as the ſame 

with that of liberty. Beſides, they could not turn Brutus 

out of the province which Cz/ar had allotted him, without 
reverſing the decree by which they had confirmed all his acts. 

The propoſal was therefore rejected by a great majority; nay, 

there were not wanting ſome, who, well appriſed of Autom's 
ambitious views, propoſed declaring that province a tree ſtate, 

rather than truſting the government of it to one, who would 

make uſe af it as a place of arms, and from thence awe the 
capital; but as that province ſeemed very convenient for his 

defigns, Antony had recourſe to the people, whoſe tribunes 

A he had bribed ; and the undiſcerning multitude, notwithſtand- 

. g 
obtains of ing the remonſtrances of the ſenate, granted him the-govern- 
the prople ment he defired. On this oecaſion Ofavianus employed all 
' the pro His intereſt in favour of Antony, and it was chiefly by his in- 
wince of trigues and under-hand management, that the conſul carti- 
Ciſa pine ed his point. The coaſcript fathers immediately diſpatched a 
Gaul. meſleyger to Brutus, acquainting Eim with what had paſſed, 
| and adviſing him not to deliver up the province to Anton); 
but to fortify himſelf there, and keep out the conſul, if neceſ- 
ſary, by force of arms +. | 

THe friends of Cæſar triumphed on account of the recon- 
ciliation be.wecn Oftavianus and Antony; but, as the inte- 


Teſts of the two rivals were ſo widely oppoſite, each of them 


aſpiring at the ſame power which Ceſar had enjoyed, it was 
Wy OR impothble they ſhould continue long united. Antony, think- 
breach be- ing himſelf now maſter of Italy, began to thwart Ofavianus's 
| rxween An- meaſures and regard him lefs ; nay, he commanded him, un- 
tony and der ſevere penalties, to forbear bribing the populace with his 
Oclavi largeſſes: and becauſe Ofawianus, by the great intereſt he 
anus. had among the people, was likely to get Flaminius, one of 
his creatu:cs, named to tue tribunate, Aitony employed all his 

credit and authority with the multitude to poitpone the elec- 

tion. "Thus the hatred and averſion of the two rivais were 
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kindled anew. - Antony never mentioned Ofavianus, but with 
| the evithets of a re, turbulent, and [caitions, youig many while 
Oftavianus, on the other hand, leit no ſtone unturned to ſtir 
up the reſentment of the people againſt Antony. be ſenate 
was overju, el at this diviſion ; but A:tony's guards and the 
late dictator's friends did not fail to remonſtrate to hin anew 
the dangerous conſequences of their difazreement and to ex- 
hort A tony to be reconciled again to the ſon of their general]: 
| Bath your ſafety and ours, (aid they, depend un the undoing 
of the conjpirators. If their party prevails, we muſt expret to 
be proſcribed, as the miniſters aud accamplices of an ujurper. 
Nothing can ſut port our party but your union with yourg Octa— 
vianus. Ahiſt him therefere in his generous dejign of reveng ing 
Ceſar 's devth. Let it net be ſard, that the diftutor's beſt 
friend creſſes his ſon, in the proſecution of thoſe who hade baſe- 
ly and treacheroufly murdered his father, Antony was no leſs 
- d«dcfirous of deſtroying the conlpirators than his ſoldiers and of- 
hicers: but he could not brook it ſhould be owing to Octa- 
vianus. He was afraid, that, under pretence of revenging 
Cæſar's death, he might ſeize on the ſovereign power, after 
having ruined the republican party. This was the ſecret 
motive that prompted him to oppoſe Cdadianus, whom he 
ſaw greatly beloved both by the ſoldiery and people. How- 
ever, as it much concerned him not to diſoblige the officets 
and legionaries, who had followed hin finc2 the dictator's 
death, he undertook to juſtify iis conduct to them in the Antony 
following harangue, which is related at length by Appran J, „ teavours 
and unravels all the myſteries of his wicked policy. After 25 juſtify 
having given them an account of the diſturbances that hap- his conduct. 
pened in the city upon the firſt news of Cz/ar's death, he 
goes on thus: „ The general cry waz, that the republic 
vas reſtored, and the ſenate feemed diſpoſed to decree a 
reward for the aſſaſſins, as the authors of liberty. If this 
had been effected, Ceſar had been declared a tyrant, and 
we all involved in the ſame ſentence as his accomplices ; 
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but I alone ſtood up againſt all the conſpirators, their 
relations, their friends, and, I may ſay, againſt the ſenate 
cc 


itſelf. | Their adherents foreſeeing, that, if Cz/ar was not 
declared a tyrant, the conſpirators might be puniſhed, were 
very ſanguine for having his memory branded with infamv. 
As both parties defended their opinions with obſtinacy, I 
thought it adviſeable to propoſe a general pardon for the 
«< conſpirators, rather than a reward. The conſcript fathers 
approved of my propoſal, and, thinking the conſpirators 

ſecure, were eaſily prevailed upon to drop the queſtion re- 
lating to Cæſar. Thus I preſerved the glory of his name 

| -Y'ArPlan. l. iii. c. g. 
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ciled anew hed his officers; yet they inſiſted on his being reconciled a- 
new to Octauianus, with whom, at their- requeſt, he had a 
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e intire, ſaved his eſtate and ggods from being forfeited, 


„ and prevented that adoption from being cancelled, which 
„% now makes O£tavianus fo darinz. He enjoys the fruit of 


my cares. To get his father's will confirmed, I confent- 
ed to a pardon in favour of the conſpirators ; but you 
e muſt not infer from thence, that my deſign was to ſecure 


& their lives: I only reprieved them. It was not my fault 
© it they were not all tore to pieces on the day of Cæſar's 
e obſequies. Under pretence of deploring Cæſar's death I 
„ incenſed the people againſt them, and obliged them to quit 
* Rome. I have oppoſcd all the nicufures of "the ſenate tend- 


de ing to their ſafety. I have obtained of the people, not- 


«6 withſtanding the oppoſition of the conſcript fathers, the 
*© province of Ciſalpine Gaul, whence, with your aſſiſtance, 


vs I deſign to drive Decimus Brutus. In ſhort, I am deter- 


„ mind at all adventures to revenge your general's death, 
„ and uſe my utmoſt endeavours to compaſs the total ruin 


of all who have bad any hand itt his murder. Such has 


e hitherto. been my conduct, ſuch are at preſent my deſigns, 
«+ which I was unwilling to conceal from you, who are to 
ce aſſiſt me in the execution of them. This ſpeech ſatiſ- 


| ſecond interview in the capitol, which ended in mutual en- 
gagements and promiſes to aſſiſt each other, as the former 
had done; but notwitliſtanding their pretended reconciliation, 


they parted juſt as ſincere friends as they were before. Ofta- 


dianus was willing, that Antony, as his father's creature, 


ſhould aſſiſt him in revenging Cejur's death; but would not 


put him at the head of a party, which, after the defeat of 


the cualpirators, would be maſter of the republic. On the 


other hand, Antony, quite indifferent about the revenging of 
Czjar's deuth, only pretended to be in earneſt, to ingratiate 
Miuntclt with the ſoldiery and populace. The forenaian power 


was what he aimed at, and whoever traverſcd him in che 
purſuit of it, whether Octauianus, Brutus, or C Mus, was | 


equally odious to him. 

AxD now Autouy, the more to attach his collegue Cerne- 
lius Dolabella to lis intereſt, and at the ſame time to weaken 
the party of the confairatins. perſuaded him to demand the 
government of Syria, which had been allotted. by Czjar to 
_ Caſſius, and the command of the army which the * had 
ecaned to lead againſt the Parthians. The ſenate, highly 


offended at ſuch an unſeaſonable demand, remonſtrated to 


him, that it was an intult both upon the memory of Car, 
who had given chat goverament to Caff 1%, and upon them, 
who 
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who had, by a ſpecial decree, confirmed all his ordinances z 

but Dolabella, who was now wholly addicted to AMtony, an- 

ſwered, That Caſſius had firſt tranſgfeſſed the ordinances of 
Ceſar ; and that a traitor, who had imbrued his hands in 
the blood of his friend and benefactor; ought not to have an! 
' ſhare in his favours. As the ſenate continued inflexible, the The go- 
affair was brought before the people, who readily granted the honey 
government of Syria to Dolabella, in hopes of feeing a ſpeedy of YE 1 
vengeance taken of the dictator's enemies, without conſider- _— 
ing, that their death would be immediately ſollowed with the bella, a 
loſs of their own liberty. Antony, taking advantage of the ,;,, of 
preſent diſpoſition of the people, prevailed upon them at the Macedon 
ſame time to confer on his brother Cams Antonius the go- and Illyri- 
vernment of Macedon and [llyricum, which had been given to cum oz C. 
M. Brutus. By theſe new promotions Brutus and Caſſius Antonius. 
were deprived of their governments; but the ſenate, who 

placed all their hopes in theſe brave patriots, and were equal- 

ly jealous of Octavianus and Antony, procured other provinces 
for them, viz. Cyrene and Crete for Caſſius, and Bithynia for 

Brutus *. - 1 

As the reconciliation of Antony and Octavianus was forc- 

ed and no- ways ſincere, their pretended friendſhip was but 
ſhort-lived. A few days after they had mutually engaged / ger 
in the capitol to aſſiſt each other, Antony cauſed ſome of his Breach he- 
guards to be put under arreſt, giving out, that they had been zaveer An- 
corrupted by Ociavianus to murder him. This point has ne- tony and 
ver been well cleared up. Some writers are of opinion, that Octavia- 
it was only a fetch of Antony's to eſtrange the minds of the nus. 
people from his rival. Others ſeem inclined to believe, that 
(tevianus had really formed ſuch a deſign, and that he was 

put upon it by the conſcript fathers, with whom he was at that 
time upon very good terms. Cicero, tho' a friend to Offau;- 

nus does not «queſtion the fact; but endeavours to turn it to 

the glory of Octawianus, as if he ought to be highly commend- 

ed for attempting to deliver the republic ſrom fo cruel an e- 

nemy. There were not wanting ſome among the zealous re- 
publicans, who imagined, that the whole was agreed on be- 

tore-hand between the heads of the two parties, that they 
might have a plauſible pretence to raiſe troops for the accom- 

plithinent of their private deſigns; but their enſuing conduct ſuf- 

aciently ſhewed, that each of them ſought the others deſtruc- 

tion, and aſpired to remain alone at the head of the, party, 
which was oppoſite to that of the conſpirators. With this 
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view they began now both to raiſe: forces. Antony ſent orders 
to his brother Caius, for whom he had procured , govern- 
ment of Macedon, to bring over into Italy four oi t. * ons 
that were quartered in that province. He flettercd minſelf, 
that Lehidus, who was now in Spain at he d of four le- 
gtons, and Plancus, who commanded three mute in 774 
alpine Gaul, would declare for him. On the other hand, 
Octaviunus, tearing to be ſurprited and cruſued by his ene- 
my, haſtened into Camparia, where he drew together ten 


thouſand brave veterans , who had ſerved under Cæſar, and 


had been rewarded by him tor their ſervice with lands in that 


part of /taly. To theſe the name of Evocati was firſt giv- 


Octavia- 
_nus enters 
Rone 
auith a nu- 
 merous bo- 


oh of men. 


en, becauſe after they had ſerved their legal time, and receiv- 
ed the rewards due to their valour, they were again Invited 


into the army. He likewiſe found means to corrupt with large 


preſents, and gain over two of Antony's legions, the Martian 
and the fourth. Having thus raiſed an army of his own au- 


thority, without being inveſted either with a military title or 
any magiſtracy, which gave him right to head the forces of 
the republic, eſpecially againſt a conſul, he marched ſtraight 


to Rome ; but thought it adviſeable to halt at the temple of 
Mars, about two miles trom the city, till he obtained the 
conſent of the people for his entry. Canutius, a tribune of 
the people, in an harangue to the multitude, afſured them, 


that young Octavianus had no other view, in entering Rome = 


with ſo numerous a guaid, but to protect them and himſelf 


from the inſults and. dangerous attempts of the cruel and 


Cicero fa- 
wours Oc- 
tavianus. 


ambitious conſul. The populace, always ſhort in their 
foreſight, believed their tribune, and ſuffered Ofavianus to 


enter the city with all his forces. Antony was then at Brun- 
dufium, whither he had gone to appeaſe a tumult, which ſome 


mutineers had raiſed among the. Macedonian legions ; but as 


he was hourly expected back, both with his own guards and 
the other legions which had remained faithful to him, nobo- 


dy doubted, but a civil war would ſoon be kindled within 
the very walls of Rome. In this perſuaſion ſome ſided with 


Antony, others with Ocauianus; but the moſt diſcerning a- 


mong the ſenators declared for neither, affecting to ſtand neu- 


ter, and, in the mean time, ſtirring up under-hand the heads 
of the two parties againſt each other, not without hopes of 


ſecing them both undone by their mutual hatred b. Cicero, 
out of the averſion he bore to Antony, ſided with Ofavia- 


nus, whom he had aſſiſted with lis advice ever ſince his firſt 
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arrival in Italy, omitting no occaſion to diſcredit his rival 
Antony both with the ſenate and people, as plainly appears 
from thoſe inimitable declamations which have reached us, 
and are known by the name of Philippics, a name borrowed 


from the orations which Demoſthenes wrote againſt Philip 


the father of Alexander. M. Brutus, who was till in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, wrote ſeveral letters to Cicero, 
wherein he complained of his conduct in very tharp terms, 


telling him, That, no withſtanding his boaſted love of liber- 


ty, he was very ſenſihle he could "endure 4 tyrant ; that it 
was manifeſt, from his courting O&avianus, that he did not 
inten liberty for his“ country, but a bountiſul maſter for 
bimſelf; but our forefathers, ſaid Brutus, could not brook 


he in one of his letters, I am not reſolved whether I ſhall 


make war or peace; but as to one point I am fixed and ſet- 
tled, which is never to be a ſlave. I wonder, that you, ſays 


he in writing to Cicero, ſhould fear the danger of a civil war, 


and not be much more afraid of a diſhonourable and infa- 


mous peace. All you can promiſe yourſelf from\deſtroy- 
ing the tyranny of Antony 1s, to make Oftevians) the ty- 
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Brutus 
complains 
of bis con- 


dud... 


even an eaſy and gentle flavery. As for my own part, ſays 


rant. Such were the ſentiments of that noble and tut ge- 


nerous ſpirit © ! 


Bur to return to Antony, after be had prned the tu- 


mult, which had been raiſed among his troops at Brunduſi- 


un by the emiſſaries of Odauianug, and diſcharged ſuch of 


the officers as he diſtruſted, he ordered his legions to march 


to Ariminum ; but too himſelf his rout towards Rome, 
which he entered at the head of a thouſand well-arme ac 
gionaries ; but the very next day he left the city, and 
to Alla, in hopes of regaining the two legions which had 
revolred from him, and were quartered in that city ; but 


they ſhutting the gates againſt him, he haſtened from thence 
to Tibur, where he had lodged great ſtore of ammunition and 


proviſions, with a deſign to drive Decimus Brutus out of 


| Ciſalpine Gaul. At Ther he was joined by the tenth legi- 
on, lately arrived from Macedon, by ſeveral fenators, ind” 2 


great number of Roman knights, who came 'to offer- him 
their tervice, Many veterans likewiſe, who had formerly 


ſetved under him, flocked to him from all parts of Italy; ſo 
| that he began his march towards Ariminum at the head of 


five legions, and a conſiderable body of Roman knights. Oc- 
tavianu was in the mean time at Aba, with the two levions 
that had abandoned Antony, one of new-raiſed ſoldicts, and 
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two of ſuch veterans as had ſetved under his father. From 


this place he wrote to the ſenate, complaining of the incon- 
ſtancy of ſome members of that auguſt body, who, after the 
m 8 7 tote un proteftations of fricudſhip to him, had baſchy 
abandoned his party and joined that of his rival. At the 


ſune tin, he offered to march with all his ſorces againſt 


Antony, as a common enemy. The ſenate commended the 


Octavia- 
nus's af- 
rated mo- 
defly and 
_ prevate 
WIEWS, 


voung gene -ral's zeal, but adjourned all deliberations on fo 


weighty an affair, till the election of new conſuls. But the 


ſoldiers preficd him to take upon him the title of proprætor, 
without waiting till the fenate or conſuls conferred it upon 
him, and in that quality to head them againſt Antony. Oc- 
tavianus well knew that this would give great umbrage to the 
ſenate, whoſe favour he deſigned to court till he had pot 
rf of Antony ; and therefore he refuſed the title, with which 
his legionaries were willing tp honour him. When his moſt 
intimate friends, whom he ufed to conſult in all affairs of 
moment, remonſtrated to him, that his troops would icruple 


to obey a citizen without any title or magiſtracy, he ac- 


quainted them with the reaſons which induced him to refuſe 


the title offered him by the army. The ſenate, ſaid he, has 


declared for me, not out of friendſhip ts me, but becauſe 


they are afraid of Antony : their deſign is to make uſe of me 


to deſtroy him, and afterwards to deſtroy me by the hands 


of thoſe who have aſſaſſinated my father; but this is not a 
proper time to let them underſtand, that I have penetrated ſo | 


far into the myſteries of their policy, which I ſhould certain- 
ly do, if N accepted of thoſe honours which the army offers 
me : this they would look upon as an incroackment upon 


their authority, and hate me as much as they do Antony. 
Let us therefore diſſemble for a while; my pretendcd te- 


tpet and ſubmiſhon to them will engage them to confer on 
me a dignity which, they know, my ſoldiers are diſpoſed to 


give me in ſpite of them. And indeed the conſcript fathers, 


deceived by his ſeeming modeſty, conferred or him that very 


title which he had lately refuſed ; nay at the motion of Cicers, 


deſirous of having in him a powerful and hearty protector 


_ againlt Antony, they ordered a ſtatue to be erected to "him, 


gave him a place in the ſenate, and enabled him to hold the 


conſulate ten years ſooner than was allowed by law. Thus 


was the timorous orator ouring a protector to himſelf at the 
expence of the * ſafety d. 


4 Applan. Dia. hs, ibid. & C1c. paſſim. in epiſt. & 
Philippic. 1, & 2. „ 
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- [Ix the mean time, Antary from his camp at Arimimum 
diſpatched a meſſenger to Decimus Brutus, acquainting him 

with the decree of the people, which deprived him of the 
government of Ci/alpine Gaul, and conferred it on himſelf. 

To the decree of, the people Brutus oppoſed that of the ſe- 

MN nate, confirming all the acts of C-/ur, After ſeveral meſſages 


— and deputations, Antony at length threatened to have him de- 

\ | Cclared an enemy to the republic, if within a limited time he 

EA did not refign to him the CHOY of a province, which 

To had been allotted to him-by the Roman people. Brutus, 

1 | without being the leaſt frightened by his threats, returned an- 

wer, that he had been appointed governor of C:/a/pine Gaul 

s 4 by a decree of the ſenate, and would not quit his province, 

t | till thoſe who had placed him in it thought fit to recal him. 

kh | Hereupon the conſul, breaking into the province at the head Antony 

> | of a numerous army, made himſelf maſter of ſeveral cities, invades 

of | and even laid fiege to Mutina, now Modena, 'whither Brutus“ be of 

le | had retired with a troop of oladiators and three legions, Cie) & 

| two of which he had formerly commanded under Cz/ar. 0 7 

fe | The fiege of Mutina was looked upon by the ſenate as Joy feee to 

as | a declaration of war; but they poſtponed all deliberations Mutina. 

iſe on fo important a ſubject, till the new conſuls entered 

ne | upon their office, "Theſe were Caius Fibius Parja and 

ds | Aulus Ilirtius, who had botii ſerved under Cæſar, and were 

a | great friends to Cicero. Hirtins was the author of that relati- 

ſo on of the Alexandrian and 4/rican wars, which is annexed to 

in- F Ceſar's commentaries, They no ſooner entered upon their) 

ers | office, than they aſſembled the ſenate, and after having ſe 

on | forth in a very pathetic ſpeech the evils with which the repub- + 

m. | lic was threatened, they propo'ed the two following queſtions - * 55 

fe- tothe conſideration of the conſcript fathers, viz. what rer. 

on wards the two legions deſerved, that had abandoned Autony 
to to ſide with Ogavianus, and what expedients they judged 4 
„ _ proper to be taken in order to bring Antony 0 renouhce Y 
ef | - his pretenſions to the provinge Ol C1/alpine Gau? It was una- . 
ro, nimoully refvived, that the two legions ſhould be rewarded, 
got and the coniuls were impowelfed to conter on them what re- 
im,, Warus they thought proper. As tor Aatony, ſome were of opi- . 
the | nion, that a deputation invuld be tent tohim, intreating lum in the 
"hus þ nam: oi, the ſenate to raiſe the ten. of Huna, and abanon that 
the Province. But Cicero in a ſperch, which has reached us, vl. 

bis fifth Philippic, ſhewed, it was bencaih the dignity of che 
| N people to treat with a revolted citizen, and that nego- 

I ti tons would only give him time to fhengthen bimſelf in, 

"| W2nrovince he had uſurped'; he was therefore of opinion, 

Ix 224 promoted his Opinion with great warmth. and cloducnce, 
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that war ſhould he forthwith proclaimed againſt him, as a 
common enemy. His ſpeech was filled with moſt bitter in- 
vectives againſt Antony and the higheſt commendations of Oc. 
tawvianus; which ſeems to confirm the truth of what M. Bru. 
tus wrote to his friend Atticus, viz. that Cicero did not, in 
ſiding with young C-/ar, intend to deliver his country from 
tyranny, but to procure a bountiful maſter to himſelf. O: hers 
are of opinion, that Cicero, deceived by the affected modeſty 
and feigned proteſtations of the young politician, really be- 
lieved, that he had nothing elſe in view but to guard himſelf 
and the republic againſt the ambitious attempts of Antony, 
However that be, after warm debates, which laſted three days, 
Cicero, who bore great ſway in the ſenate, prevailed upon 
Antony the conſcript fathers to paſs a decree, commanding Antony to 
"2 raiſe the ſiege of Mutina without delay, to quit the province 
— of C/alpine Gaul, and marching his troops over the Rubicen, 
fre of which parted Gaul from /taly, to wait on the banks of that | 
Mutina. river for further commands from the ſenate. All this he wa | 
b ordered under pain of being declared an enemy to his countty. 
But Antony, who had a numerous army under his command, 
and could not perſuade himſelf, that Ofavianus would em- 

ploy his forces againſt him in favour of one of the conſpirators, 
paid no manner of reſpect either to the deputies of the ſenate, 

who were ſent to acquaint him with the decree, or to the de- 
He is at cree itſelf. Hereupon at the motion of Cicero, Antony was | 
be motion declared an enemy to his country, and the two conſuls were | 
_ of Cicero ordered to raiſe troops and haſten to the relief of Brutus, who | 
declared an as cloſely beſieged, and already reduced to great ſtraights in | 
2 fo Mutina. At the ſame time, Caavianus was commanded by | 
4 (2%R'Y: the ſenate to join his forces to thoſe of the conſuls, and to | 
act in concert with them againſt the common enemy. He 
was inveſted with a power equal to that of the conſuls, and it 
was decree, that the veterans, who ſerved under him, ſhould | 
de rewarded with lands as ſoon as the war was ended, and be 


exempted for ever from the ſervice, _ 

WIIIE the two conſuls were buſy in raiſing troops, news 
was brought to Rome of the death of Caius Trebonius, who | 
by a decree of the ſenate had been ſent into ia in quality of 


proconſal. "The manner of his death is thus related by (i- 


Pr — dit EM — "I 


cero. Dolabella having obtained, as we have related above, F 
by means of Antony, the government of Syria, haſtened thi- 6 
ther; but on his arrival found Trebanius in poſleſſion of ſeve- - «+; 
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ral cities, which he had ſeized as lieutenant to Brutus, who 
had been firtt appointed governor of that province. As Do- 
lab:lla was not in a condition to diſpoſſeſs him by force of the 


places he held, he invited him to an interview, in which it 


was agieed that they ſhould abſtain from all manner of hoſti- 
lities, and live in perfect amity and friendſhip ; for Dolabel— 


la pretended now, as he had done formerly, to be in his heart 


a friend and well-wiſher to Brutus and his followers. The 


_ credulous republican, relying on the promiſes of Dolabella, 


continued quietly at Smyrna as in the molt peaceable times; 


but his treacherous rival, taking advantage of his ſecurity and 


indolence, ſurpriſed the city in the dead of the night, and hav- 


O78 -- 


ing taken Trebonius himſelf priſoner, delivered him up to a C. Tre- 


Raman exile, by name Samiarius ; who, after having made bonius 


him ſuffer, by Delabe/la's orders, for two days together, the ;reache- 
moſt exquiſite torments which rage and cruelty could invent, roufly mur- 
cauſed his head to be cut off, and his body to be drigged gdered by 


he uſed to adminiſter juſtice. From thence it was taken down 


by the ſoldiers, who being incenſed againſt Trebonius, as privy 
to the death of their general, abuſed the poor remains of his 
body in the groſſeſt manner f (N). Thus was Trebonius, the 


- firſt 


Cie. Philippic. il. 


(N) Appian, Dion Caſſius, and Velleius Paterculus relate this affair 
in a different manner. They tell us, that Trebonius, who had been 
| ſent into Syria by Brutus as his lieutenant, refuſed to admit Dola- 
bella, though conſul, into the cities of Smyrna and Pergamus ; but 
nevertheleſs, out of reſpe& to the conſular dignity, ſupplied his 
army with proviſions, and ſent word to the Ephefians, that they 


might open their gates to him. While the conſul was marching 


towards Epheſus at the head of his army, Trebontus detached a 
ſmall body of troops after him to obſerve his motions. As he 


quietly purſued his rout to Ephe/us without committing any hoſtil i- 
ties, the greateſt part of Trebonius's troops returned to Smyrna. 


Then Dolabella, turning back unexpectedly upon thoſe who remain- | 
ed, cut them all to a man in pieces, and advancing by the favour 


of the night to Smyrna without being perceived, ſurpriſed the city, 


and put all thoſe to the ſword who offered to oppoſe him. A party 
of his ſoldiers, breaking into the houſe where Trebontus lodged, 
| ſeized him in bed. The proconſul earneſtly intreated the centu- 
rion, who commanded the party, to carry him to Dz/abella We 
will carry you ta the conſul, anſwered the centurion, wha was one 


01 


through all the ſtreets of Smyrna, and then thrown into the Dolabella 
lea. His head was carried on the point of a ſpear all over the in Syria. 
city, and afterwards fet up over-againſt the tribunal, where 
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firſt of all the conſoirators, inhum inly ſacrificed to the manes 
of Ceſar. H- was one of the dictator's cluet favourites, had 
been raiſe by lum to the conſulite for the three laſt months 
of the year 793, and hid been two vears before truſted with 
the government of Hither Spain, whither he was ſent to {top 
the progreſs of the ſons of Pin y. II ſerved the dictator 
with great fi lelity, till he began openly to aſpire at the ſove- 

eign power; ad. then, the love of his country getting the 
better of al! private oy!izations, He joined Brutus, and (hared 
with him the glory of delivering, at leaſt for ſome time, his 
fellow- ſubjects from flavery. When the news of his death, 
and ſoon atter the remains of his mangled body, were brought 
to Rome, the ſenate, his My provoke 4 3t the cruelty and trea- 
chery of Dolalalla, declared him, at the motion of Cicero, 
a rebel and enemy to his country, At the ſame time, they 


paſſed a decree en. iRing, that Brutus ſhould have the govern— 


ment of Macodin and Iliyricum, and the command of ine for- 
ces in thoſe le till ſuch time as the republic recovered 
her antient ma 8 ; that he might make uſe of the fleet which 
Apuleicis had, by Cejar's orders, got. ready, together with 


all the p:ovitions, military ſtores, and money, to the amount. 
of ſeven thouſand talents, which Ce/ar had lodged in the city 


of Demetrias, and deſigned for his Parthian expedition; that 


Caſjias thoull take upon him the government of Syria, and 


the charge of making war upon Delabelia and revenging the 
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en lea vous 
12 gain 


oder Hir- 


tius and 
Ocavia- 


nus. 


death of Trecbonius ; and, laſtly, that all governors and com- 
anders of forces belonging to the republic thould receive or- 


ders from te e two generals . 


Antony, being informed by his emiſſaries of fuck an extra- 
ordinary {tp taken by the ſenate, laid hold of this oppor- 
tunity to raiſe ſuſpicions and j-alouhes in the minds of the 
conſil Hirtius and young Octavianus againſt the conſeript fa- 


thers. He writ A letter to them in common, putting them 
in mind of the many favours they had received at the dicta- 


tor's hands, upbraiding them with ingratitude for baſely be- 


£ Cic. ad familiar: 175 epiſt. 7. & Philippic. . STRA BO. 
I. xiv. p. 645. VE LL. PaTERCOUr. I. ii. c. 69. APPLanN. I. iii. 
p. 542. SE: Þ $54: Dio. l. xlvii. p. 344. | . 


of Cz/ar's old lden - Bu your head muſt remain here Accorg- 


ingly he imme l cut off his head, Which was kicked about by 
the incenſed ſoldiety in a moi contemptuous manner (49). | 


aH Tell. Patercul. I. ii. c. 69. Appian: I iii. b. $42, 543. Dro, 
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this ſcheme, he not only pretended to be quite unacquainted 


and by that means oblige bim, for want ot piovilions, ty 
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traviag the cauſe of their bene factor to embrace that of lis 
nurderets, and laying open to them the ſecret deſigus of the 
ſenate, which were to make them the inſtruments of each 
others ruin. Theſe remonſtrances made a deep impreflion on 
Oftavianus, and inclined lam to a reconciliation with his ri— 
val. But, as his own inteic{t was the ſole rule of his con- ; 
duct, and he apprehended, that if he joined Axtery, that 
rencral would ptetend_to be acknowledged the head of the 
party, he ſtill purſued his former meaſures, which were 
to-court the favour of the ſenate, till ſuch time as he Jad 
got rid of ſo powerſul and formidable a rival. Fuifuant to 


with the private views of the conſcript fathers, but, to give 
proof of his deference to the contuls, reavily ſurrendered to 
Hirtius the legion of Mars and the fourth, which had quit- 

ted Antony's party, and which the conſul, by a ecret 

order from the ſenate, required him to deliver up to bim ſelf. 

After this he joined the remainder of his forces to thoſe cf 
Hirtius, and marched with him into Ciſalpine Gaul, to the Hirt'us 


relief of Decimus Brutus, while Pen/a, the other conſul, conti- az Octa- 


nued in Italy to raiſe more troops there. Hitius and Oetayia- vianus 


us took Bononia and ſeveral other cities which f2:tory had ei- march to 
; ; * ö » \ . ” . * 7 8 - 
zed, and then, advancing to the neighbourhood oft, in- He reef 
| camped at a ſmall diſtance from Autony s lines, with a deſian % Deci 


mus Pru- 
4 US. 


to cut off his communication with the ncigl, bouring coui tiv, 


raiſe the ſiege. In the mean time, P. Ventidius, a ſoldier 

of fortune, who had ſerved under Cæſar and was a particular 
friend to Antony, quitting Rome, wherte Cicero governed with 
an abſolute (way, vilited all the colonies u! ich Cæ ur bad 


lately eſtabliſhed in /taly ; and, as he was well known for his 8 


valour, and greatly beloved by the ſoldiery, he raiſed in a 
| ſhort time two legions, conſiſting wholly of veterans, with a 
deſign to march them to the relief of Antony. But fuſt, he 


Ventidius = 
raiſes for- 5 


cauſed ſeveral of them to enter Rome privately with Ne e to to a//if 


ſeize upon Cicero, who was daily inveighing againſt Antony, Autony. 


and wholly taken up in rainnug money, at the expence ot 
Antony's friends, to pay the troops of Ofovianus and the 


5 conſuls. But the orator, baving timely notice of his deſign, 


abandoned the city, With ſeveral other ſeri: tors, and e 


cealed himſelt in country.“ Hereupon Veutidius, ſin ling 


» 


his deſign had got vent, mare hed in all liafte towards } /utira ; 


but all the palſes being ſcized by ZFi:rtins and OCOelugianus, 

he was obliged to retire into Picenum, where be raifc 4 

another legion, keepin? J his Tr Pups in 4 eau: 16015 to march O11 
| the 
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The conſul 
Panſa /r. 
out for Ciſ- 
alpine 
Gaul. 


| Antony 
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the _ opportunity that offered of ſerving his friend and 
part 

I the mean time, Panſa, having raiſed four legions in 
Rome, left the city, and, taking his rout towards Ciſaipine 
Gaul, arrived at Boanonta. As the country between that city 
and tina Was full of woods and marſhes, Hirtius and 
Oftaviants upon the news of his approach detached the le- 
gion of Mars, which conſiſted wholly of veterans, with their 
guards, or prætorian coho: ts, under the command of Carfu- 


leius, to cover his march. On the other hand, Antony ſent 
out in the night-time his two belt legions, the ſecond and 
thirty-third, with orders to conceal themſclves among the 


ruſhes of a large moraſs, which lay on each ſide of the A mi- 
lian way, through which the conſul Panſa was to march, 
Carfuleius joined the conſular army with his detachment be- 
fore they reached the moraſs, and was marching in the van at 
the head of the legion of Mar, and the guards of Hirtius 


and Ofavianus, when upon entering the cauſway, which led 


acroſs the marſh, he obſerved ſome armed men lying among 
the ruſhes. However, he advanced boldly on the cauſway with 


the legion of Mars; but was not gone far before he ſaw 
attacks the himſelf inveſted by Antony's two legions, who, ftarting up 
2 from among the reeds and ruſhes, fell upon him with incre- 
dible fury. At the ſame time, Antony appeared in perſon at 
the head of his cavalry in the neighbouring plain. The con- 
ſul Panſa, at the head of two of his legions, flew to the 
aſſiſtance of the legion of Mars, which.was engaged with two 


of Antony's legions ; but thoſe brave veterans, refuſing to 


admit the conſul's raw and undiſciplined levies into their ranks, 
for fear they ſhould rather incumber than relieve them, the 


conſul paſſing the moraſs, marched in good order into the 
plain, to prevent Antony from lending any aſſiſtance to his le- 


gions and guards on the cauſway, where both parties fought 


with a fury hardly to he expreſſed. Antony's two legions were 
bent on revenging themſelves on the Martial legion for ha- 
ving abandoned their party; and on the other fide the Martial 
legion was reſolved to maintain that honour and reputation 


which they had gained in many battles under Cæſar. Thus 
Aſharyen- 


the engagement became a particular quarrel between the ſol- 
diers ; and never did troops hght with more rage and emula- 
tion. As their numbers were pretty equal, Antony's two le- 


h Aretan, Dio. VzsLL. PATSRCUL. | :bid. ce. Philip- 
pic, ii. N 
from 
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gions being ſupported by his guards, and the Martial legion ; 
by the guards of Hirtius and Ottavianus, the dan laſted F 


% ” 6 


before they reached the plain, the conſul was mortally woun- 
ded and his troops put to flight. Terguatus, quæſtor of the 


with them their general, who was run through the body with 


to content himſelf with the advantage he had gained, and re- 
turn to his camp before Mutina. But while his troops were 
marching back in diſorder, as often happens after a victory, 
Hirtius unexpectedly appeared at the head of twenty choſen 


* ranks, cut many of them in pieces, However, thoſe brave 
> veterans, tired as they were, made a vigorous reſiſtance, and, „ 


in this action diſcharged the duty both of an experienced ge- W e 


zmnd the country full of woods and marſhes. As for Antony, 
he pait. d a melancholy night with part of his forces in a ſm:il. 
Village called Forum Gallorum, at preſent Caſtel France, 


a march of ſixty furlongs through woods and marſhes. As 
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from morning to night without any conſiderable aJvantage on 
either ſide. Octavianus's guards were almoſt to a man cut in 
pieces, but thoſe of Hirtius, after having made a dreadful 
ſlaughter of the enemy, obliged Antony's ſecond legion to 
give ground, which they did in good order. The Martial 


| legion and Antony's thirty-third fought the whole day, dri- 
ving each other in their turns from the cauſway into the mo- 


raſs, till Carfuleius drew off his men to relieve the conſul 
Panſa, who was engaged with Antony in the plain and hem- 
med in by his cavalry. But, as Carfulcius's legionaries were 
greatly fatigued after ſo long and obſtinate an engagement, 


conſular army, had, during the battle, formed a kind of 
camp, to ſerve as an aſylum for his party, in caſe of any 
misfortune. Thither the conſul's legions retired, carrying 


a javelin. Aniory purſued them, not doubting but he ſhould Antony 
eaſily force their intrenchments, which were not yet com- prevails 
pleted. But the conſular legions, though wholly conſiſting over the 
of raw ſoldiers, who had been juſt deſeated in the plain, c 
made fo vigorous a reſiſtance, that Antony, fearing Hirtius Fanſa. 
might come upon him in the mean time, thought it adviſeable 


cohorts, and, falling upon them before they could form their 


being encouraged by the example of their geheral, who 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf on this occaſion in a moſt eminent man- 
ner, ſtood their ground a great while; but were at length in- But is de- 


tirely defeated, and forced to ſave themſelves by flight croſs featedsy 


the marſhes on each fide of the Æmilian way. Hirtius, who Ps collegus 


neral and a valiant ſoldier, would not ſuſfer his men to purſue 
the fugitives for fear of ſome ambuſcade, it being already dark, 


whence he returned greatly dejected by day-break to his camp 


before Mutina. His cavalry rallied in the dark, and, taking 


up their wounded behind them, reached their camp by mid- 
night, being quite ſpent with the fatigue of two battles, and 
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for Oftavianus, ſome writers tell us, that he was at tlie firſt 
battle; nay, Artory afterwards upbraided him with having 
fled, in a cowardly manner, before him, after — quitted 
his horſe and thrown away his arms, that he might with 
more eaſe ſave himſelf, croſs the woods and marſhes, where, 


according to him, he lay concealed two days, being both _ 


aſhamed and afraid to ſhew himſelf. Others ſay, that he re- 
mained in his camp in the neighbourhood of Mutina, and 
there repulſed with great bravery a ſtrong detachment from 
Antony's camp, which attempted to force his intrenchmentzs. 
They add, that for ſo gallant an action, which was, we may 
ſay, his firſt eſſay in the art of war, he was honoured by the 
ſenate with the title of Imperator, as were likewiſe the 
two conſuls for their courageous behaviour in the tw 
battles. The loſs on both ſides was pretty equal ; in 
the firſt battle Celavianus's guards, with a great number df 
Panſa's legionaries, were cut in pieces; but in the ſecond 
Hirtius loſt only a ſmall number of men, whereas the flaugh: 
ter of the enemy was very great. 
AFTER the battle both armies returned to their reſetting 
camps in the neighbourhood of Mutina. Antony reſolved 
only to defend his lines, and in the mean time carry on the 
ſiege with all poſſible vigour. On the other hand, Hirtiu 
and Ofavianus, tearing the place, if not relieved, might ſoon 
be obliged to capitulate, were for venturing another « engage- 
ment. Butas Antony kept cloſe within his lines, the two ge- 
nerals reſolved to make a bold puſh, in order to throw ſome 
ſuccours into the inveſted city. Accordingly, leaving a 
ſufficient number of forces to guard their camp, they march- 
ed with the reſt cloſe up to Antony's lines, with a deſign 
The battle to force then Where they appeared weakeſt. Antony imme- 
ef Murina, diately ſcut out all his cavalry againſt them; but his horſe 
18 being put to the rout, after a ſharp engagement, by the ene- 


* „ _ * 


my's legionaries, . ho had poſſeſſed hemſelvs of an eminence, | 


he cauſed two legions to advance, which were fo vigorouſly 
| attacked by Hirtius, that they ſoon began to give ground and 
1 Tetire in diſorder to thei? intrenchments. The conſul pur- 
ſued his advantage, and, {uftering himſelf to be carried away 
by his courage and ardour, entered the lines pell- mell with 
the fugitives, and penetrated, in ſpite of all oppoſition, 4 
Sy far as the general's quarters, where he received a blow, winch 

The conſe laid him dead on tne ground, And now, by the death ot 


Hirtius is one of che conſuls and the abſence of the other, who had been 


killed. 


I. it. c. 61. Dio. Arien. bid. 
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conveyed to Bononia after the firit battle, in which he was 


mortally w ounded, Octavianus was left commander in chief 
of the whole army. He is ſaid by ſome writers to have given 


on this occation tignal proofs of an extraordinary courage, 


and to have conducted the action with all the prudence of an 
old and experienced commander, For at the head of ſome 
brave legionaries he reſcued the body of the dead conſul out 


of the enemy's hands, and one of his {tandard-bearers being 
killed, he carried the eagle himſelt, fighting like a private 


man in the firſt line. But, as he obſerved the conſular troops 
ſomewhat diſcouraged by the death of their leader, he retired 
in good order out of the enemy's camp into the neigh- 
bouriag plain, where the action being renewed, he gained a 
complete victory, and obliged the enemy to ſeek for ſhelter be- 
hind their intreuchments. Some aſcribe the whole glory of this 


action to Decius Brutus, who, ſallying out of the city, and 
falling upon the enemy's rear while they were engaged with 


Cdtadianus, forced them to give ground and retreat in the ut- 
moſt contution to their camp (O). However that be, An- 
tony, weakened by 
third battle, raiſed the ſiege the next day; and not being in a 
condition to keep the field before a victorious army, retired 


theſe loſſes, and fearing the event of a 


Antony 


| obliged to 
towards the Aips, and took the road to Tranſalpine Gaul, „aiſe the 


with a deſign to join Lepidus, Plancus, and Aſinius Pollio, fiege of 


who wete in thoſe large provinces at the head of conſiderable Mutina, 


at mies k. 1 „ 
Decimus Brutus, being thus delivered from a long and 


' troubleſome ſiege, was for ſome time at a loſs how to behave 


with Octavianus, who, he knew, bore him an irreconcile- 


adle hatred, notwithſtanding the aſſiſtance he had lent him a- 
gainſt Antony. 


At length, by the advice of his friends, he 


diſpatched a meſſenger to him, Inviting him to an interview 
on the banks of the Scultemnis, now the Panars. Oftavianus 


| rcccived the meſſenger with great coldneſs, but agreed to his 


* ApPian. Dio. ibid. PLUT. in Antonio. 


(O) The battle of Mutina was fought on the ſeventeenth of the 
kaiends of May, as is plain from a letter, which Ga“, who was in 
the battle, wrote to Cicero (50), From the third day after this 


ctory, thoſe ſeem to reckon the beginning of Auguſtus's reign, who 


will have him to have governed the Raman empire forty fix years 


| four months and and one day (51). 


(50) Cic. I x. ad familiar epiſt. 30. 


Mundi 4071. Theophyl. Autiochen. in Aufolycho. & Clement. Alex. 
4rin. J. x. fromat. | | 
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propoſal ; which Brutus no ſooner underſtood, than he cauſed 
the bridges on the river, which parted the two armies, to be 
broke down, and by a ſecond meſſage required, that the con- 
ference might be held in the prefence of their troops, and with 
the river between them. Theſe were not unſeaſonable pre- 
cautions, it being well known that Oavianus had vowel the 


of, on all occaſions, to deſtroy ſuch as were true friends to 


the oppolite banks of the river ; when the latter thanked him 
in a very obliging manner for the affiſtance he had lent him, 
and acknowledged himfelf indebted to him for the liberty he 
enjoyed. To this polite diſcourſe Octavianus anſwered with 
great ſurlineſs, that Nrutus owed him no obligations, ſince he 


had relieved Mietina, not for his ſake, but to chaſtiſe the in- 


ſolence of Antony, who nevertheleſs might one day become 


his friend, whereas he ſhould ever maintain & mortal enmity | 


to Brutus, and all thoſe who had embrued their hands in the 


4 


deſtruction of all thoſe who had been any ways concerned in , 
. the death of his father ; for this was the pretence he made uſe 


— 


their country and enemies to tyranny. Ocavianus having 
agreed to theſe conditions, both he and Brutus appeared on 


4 


blood of his father. Brutus, piqued at this haughty and 
threatening anſwer, replied ſmartly, that ſince Antony was al- 


ready ſuficitenily humbied, he had no further bufineſs in the 
province of Cap Gaul, which had been confirmed to him 
by a decree of the fenate, forbidding any other general to 
enter it without his leave. Octauiauus was highly offended 
at the boldneſs of Brutus; but, being well appriſed that he 


was ſupported by the ſenate, he thought it adviſeable to flifle 


his reſentment for the preſent, and quitting the neighbour- | 
hood of Mutind to return to Beaonia, where he found the | 


conſul Vibius Panſa lying at the point of death. He no ſooner 
heard of the arrival of Ottavianus, than he ſent for him, and, 
tenderly embracing him, ſpoke to him in the following man- 


Pania's ner: 7 always loved your father more than myſelf, and ubm 


laſt advice h was uin, would have ventured ny own life to ſave bis, A 


to Octa- 
vianus. 


had I been armed. I never laid aſide the deſire, nor the hope: 
of revenzing one day bis death, though ſame prudential reaſons, 
to which even you have ſubmitted, have tied my hands, ani 
kept me in the party of the ſenate. But now my death, juſt at 
hand, deprives me of that comfort. However, before I er- 
pire, I will at leaſt acquit myſelf towards the ſon of what 

[ was indebted to the father. Know then that the ſenate bat 


| bates and ſuſpects you. Nothing has pleaſed them mare than t! 


ſee you fall cut with Antony, and they fiatter themſelves with 
the hopes of finding you become the inſtruments of each other" 
ruin. If they have declared for you, it was only becauſe thy 


' thought Þ 
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n bade no ether means of ſaving ver 
fortune. Ay dejign wes nity, as we jerate believed, te agſtroy 
Antony, but % compei . n by F 5er of arins to be reconciled 
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thought you the weakeſt, and the man they could the more eaſily 
overcome. This they have declared more than once to Hirtius 
au to me. The friendſhip therefore, with which Ceſar once 
honoured me, oblives rie to give you ſuch advtce, as J myleif 
would follow on the life coo Fa. Agree wit» Antony; /or 
15 e and advancing your 


with. you, and afterwards te fein cr armies, and in con- 
junction purſue the murdrers of atr co:4:no benefactor. I 
return fo veu wir bite legrons, and t, willingly ſurrender 


1% 10 you the ref of the arny, lat they do not intirely de- 


prend upon me. The commumders are et of them the ſpies of 


the ſenate, who have private ordei's 10 20 ſerve ycur conduct. 


Seffer me therefore to put them into the hands of Torquatus. 
ne words of the dying corſel made a deep impreſſion cn 


the mind of Octarionus, and pred::tced at length the fam- 
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ous triumvirate. Panſa « ed preſently aſter,. having firſt Panſa dies 
deiivered up his ariny to a Or IUAtus one of his lieute- / his 
nants (P). wounds. 


Ix the mean time, the ſenate, upon the FT of the ad- 


vantages g:uned vyer Zrtany by the generals of the republic, 


decreed, ut the motion of Cicero, fifty days ſupplications to 
return thanks to the gods for the ſucceſs of the campaign. 
Bu the fame decree large ſums were ordered to be paid im- 
mediately out of the PU. ic treaſury, to ſuch of the victorious 


legionarics as remained alive, and to the widows and heirs of 


Ar riax. bell. ci J. iii. 


(e Gee was faſpeAted of having murdered both the con- 
ſais; Hirteus wien his own hand in the heat of the battle, and 


Panſa after it, by cauſing payſon to be poured into his wound by 
Che his phy3cizn. It is certain Glyco was ſeized, and even con- 


deimned to the torture, but faved by the credit of his maſter Oæᷓa- 


vianus Decimus Brutus, indeed, wrote to Cicero in behalf of the 
phyſician, whom ke ſeems to have thought incapadle of ſo black a 


crime. Bat notwirhſtanding Brut uss declaration, who was known 


to be a humane and good natured man, the report was credited by 


many in Rome, As for the conſul Hirtins, Aguilius Niger wrote, 
that Octavianus killed him undeſigned y in the hurry of the battle. 
We will fot warrant the truth of thele reports ; but neither can 
we look upon thein as calumnies altogether groundiels, as ſome 
modern writers call them, broached by enthunattic republicans to 
blacken the rep tation of ſo Een e man. Bat of the treache ry, 
ingratitude, and horrid cruelties of this great man, We (hall have 
many, too many, INRKAnCes | in the ſequel of this hiſtory, 


thofe 
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thoſe who had died in the battle, or ſince of their Wounds ; 
which had never been done before on account of any victory, 
The hodies The bodies of the two conſuls were, by an order from the ſe- 
of the two nat, conveyed to Rome, and with the utmoſt magnificence 
conſuls interred in the Campus Martius at the expence of the public ; 
carried ts an honour which had been hitherto granted to none but the 


Rome, n.olt eminent perſonages of the republic. the bodies of 


and inter- three other officers of diſtinction, viz. of Caius Peduceus, 
red with Decimus Carfuleius, and Pontius Aquila, were conveyed to 
Leal emp Rome with thoſe of the conſuls, and interred with great pomp 
in the burying-places of their reſpeCtive families, moſt of the 
ſenators attending their obſequies s. 3 8 
Ap now the conſcript tathers, conceiving Antony to be 
utterly undone, began to ſlight Octavianus, for whom the 


believed they ſhould have no further occaſion. He demanded. 


2 triumph, which was refuſed to him, and gran ed to Decimus 
Brutus, though Ofzvianus, it muſt be owned, had at leaſt 
as juſt a claim to that honour as Brutus. Cicero indeed was for 
granting him an ovation, but could not, with all his eloquence, 


prevail upon the ſenate to allow him even that mark of diſ- 


tinction. On the other hand, they heaped all ſorts of honours 
The ſenate on Decimus. They ordered Torquatus to deliver up to him 


| by bonour- the troops which the conſul Panſa had commanded : they 
ing Brutus appointed him commander in chief of all the forces in Ciſal- 
diſguſ Oc- pine Gaul, charging him, without ſo much as mentioning Oc- 


tavianus. favianus, to purſue Antony, and treat him as a public enemy, 
| All the temples of Rome were opened, and public prayers ap- 
pointed for the ſucceſs of his arms: as the ſiege of Mutina had 

been raiſed on his birth-day, the ſenate decreed, that it ſhould 

be for ever deemed a lucky day, and as ſuch marked in the 


faſti. At the ſame time, the conſcript fathers, as if they had 


taken pleaſure in mortifying Oftavianus, paſſed a decree, en- 
acting, that a ſtatue ſhould be raiſed at the public expence to 
the memory of Pontius Aquila, one of the conſpirators who 
had keen killed in the battle of Mutina, and that all the 


charges he had been at, and the loſſes he had ſuſtained during 


the war, ſhould be made good to his heirs out of the public 


. treaſure. So many marks of diſtinction heaped upon the con- 
| ſpirators, left Octavianus no room to doubt of the diſpoſition of 


the ſenate toward him. From that moment he reſolved to fol- 
low the laſt advice of Panſa, and to be reconciled fo Antony. 
Who re- _ With this view he ſent back to him a great number of officers, 
folves _ % who had been taken pritoners 1n the laſt battle, and among the 
reconciie VIDE | 4 pee | 


ait An- Baurus ad Cic. epiſt. 6. Dio. 1. xlvi. Su Er. in Octavio. 
tony. 
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ret Deciut, one of A:tony's molt intimate friends, after 


having ſignified to him in ambiguous words his, intention. 
Ventidius, as we have obſerved above, had raiſed" three le- 


gions for Antony, and was attempting to join him after the 
battle of Mutina. Octavianus overtook and ſurpriſed him 


with a ſuperior force, and might eaſily have defeated him ; 
but he ſuffered him to eſcape, after having had a private 
conference with him, wherein he charged him to tell An- 


tony in his name, that he was ignorarft of his true intereſt, and 
acted directly contrary to it. At. the ſame time he opened 


himſelf without reſerve to Lepidus, Plancus, and Aſinius 
Pzllio, all old officers of the dictator, and with whom he 


had always maintained a ſecret correſpondence. He wrote 
to them, that the ſenate, intirely addicted to the aſſaſſins of 


his father, were reſolved to deſtroy him ; that they ought 


not to expect a more favourable treatinent ; that their common 


enzmies ſtudied only how to divide them, in order to cruſh 
them the more eaſily one after another; that for their own 
ſafety they ought to unite their forces, and join in maintain- 


ing the party, and revenging the death, of their late gene- 


ral, &c. He added ſome complaints of Antony; but in fo art- 


ful a manner, that it was eaſily ſeen he was no ways averſe to 
a reconciliation *. | | 


FI \ 


| In the mean time, Antony, preſſed by Brutus, endeavour- Antony „ 


ed to gain the Alps with a'deiign to paſs thoſe mountains, and driven ot 
join Lepidus, who commanded ſeven legions in Tranſalpine of Italy y 
| Gaul, and who, he imagined, would ſtand his friend in con- Decimus 
fideration of the many kind offices he had done him, during Brutus. 
his late conſulſhip and in the dictator's life-time. Brutus, 


having thus driven him out of Itahy, wrote to the ſenate, 


that he had diſperſed his army, and that Antony himſelf was 
ſculking ſomewhere among the Alps, where he could not a- 
void falling into his hands. The ſenate, overjoyed at this 
news, cried out, that the republic had at length recovere\ 
its antient liberty, and appointed; as if Antony had been atu- 

ally taken, ten commiſſioners to try him. They talked of 


nothing leſs than repealing all the laws which had been enact- 


ed by him during his conſulſhip, and even including in this 
| repeal all the ordinances of the dictator, in order to reſettle 
the commonwealth on its antient foundation. At the motion 


of Cicero a decree immediately paſſed, confiſcating all Anto- 
ny's effects, and thoſe of his friends and adherents, with 


grievous menaces again{t ſuch as ſhould dare to conceal any 


n Cie. ad Attic. I. i. epiſt. 15. & ad familiar, 1. x. epiſt 20. 
Die. I. xlvi. Aeetan, I. iii. 
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part of his effects. White Cicero, at the head of the ſenite, 


ſtruggling atzong the Alps with all the hardſhips and miſeries 
that can be imagined. uta, having obliged him to quit 
Italy, he attempted to paſs thoſe mountains, w:thout his bag; 


eee re- their horſes, and aſterwarde on ſuch wild fruits and roots as 
“ 70 they could find in that mountainous and inhotpitable country, 
ns and which no man had ever taired before; nay, they were 
ei at laſt ſo pinched with hunger, that wey devoured the very 


«4 * 155 

; : 2 NV, thou, gh ce N One «(| ro luxury and eaie, aS A&A molt 
Uuſtrious example of patience to the whole army, and that in 
misfortune he cohd rot be eafily diſtinguiſled from a virtuous 


have expected fiom a man wholly addicted to his pleaſures, 


Cules, one of Lepidus's licutenants, who guarded the paſſes, 


| Eraiited him a free paſlage. Antony no ſooner entered Gaul, 


nuading them of their antient friendſhip, and exhorting them 

to join him againſt the murderers of Cæſar, their common 
enemies. Lepidus was greatly ſurpriſed at his arrival, and 
= Quite at a loſs how to behave in fo critical a conjuncture. He 
nasa man of an illuſtrious family, but of fender parts, of 

a narrow mind, and at the fame time of an unbounded am- 


ver him, and ſcarce leave hun the rank of a licutenant in his 
own army ; and upon this conſideration alone he rejected An- 
tony's propoſals, and wrote him word, that, fince the ſenate 


Lepidus 
Net ts 


. 1 Lim 
e tho without drawing upon himſelf a decree of the ſame na- 


ture ; but he affured: him at the ſame time, that whatevehor- 


coming to an eng gement, or any ways moleſting him. . 
Jonas Paliis on the contrary no ſooner received Antony” s let- 
ter, than he aſtured him, that he ſhould find hin always tea- 
dy to concur with um in al his mcaſures; for he lad been 
one of C#ſar's paiticuldr friends, and bore an irr: concileable 
hatred to all thoſe who had been concerned in his death. As 


and 


was thus venting his rage upon Antony, that general was 


gage, and the neceliiry proviſions for ſo long and painful 4 
He and his march. His mer. were forced to feed frſt upon the flcth of - 


r Lk of trees. Pita; tells us, that in this extiemity, Ju- 


man. He ſuffered all hardſhips imaginable with the conſtan- 
cy vf a heco, and fell into a behaviour; which no one could 


But after all, he mutt have oorifhed with his whole army, if 


had perio: med = duty. But the venal commander ſuffered 
| tunnieh to be bribed oy Anteny, and for a tum of money 


than he wrote to Lepidus, Plancus, and Aſiuius Pollio, re- 


| bition. He was afraid, that if he joined Antony, who was 
" greatly beloved by the troops, he migbt get the alcendant o- 


had declared him an enemy to his country, "ke could not join 


n.,. — 


ders he teccived from the ſenate, he would carefully avoid 


for Plaacus, be kept a ſectet intelligence with both parties, 


— ad * an W 
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and carefully avoided declaring himſelf openly for either ſide, 

till he ſaw which was molt likely to prgvail. In the mean 

time, Antony marched ſtraight up to Tepidus's army, and _ 
marked out his camp near his, but without fortifying it, as Antony 
if they had been of the ſame party and intereſt. He ſent out incamps 
immediately ſome of his officers to him, putting him in ear Le- 
mind of their antient friendſhip, and conjuring him by Ca- Pidus. 


| ſar's memory to concur with him in revenging the death of 


their common benefactor. But Marcus Fuventius Lateren- 
ſis, one of Lepidus's molt intimate friends, and in his heart 


2 zealous republican, did all that lay in his power to diſ- 
ſuade him from joining Antony. To conceal his attachment 


to the party of the conſpirators, he artfully repreſented tg 
Lepidus, that, having ſeven legions under his command, he 
was one of the moſt powerful generals of the republic, and 
would be of great weight, what fide ſoever he choſe ; but 


that, if he joined Antony; he would be obliged to ſubmit to 


the authority of ſo haughty and imperious a commander, and 


would make but a very poor figure. By this means the 


zealous patriat ſtrove to prevent a conjunction, which he was 


well appriſed would prove fatal to his country. But Antony, 
who ſaw his ruin unavoidable, if Lepidus ſhould be at length 
_ prevailed upon to act in concert with Dacimus Brutus, reſolved 


to puſh his fortune and venture all. His hair was long and 
diſordered, nor had he ſhaved his beard ſince his late defeat. 


In this condition and with a mourning mantle flung over him, 7,44, 
be went boldly into the camp of Lepidus, and there began to Lepidus's 


harangue the ſoldiers, who had all ſerved with him under camp in 4 
Ceſar. They were all greatly moved at his habit, and more mourning 


| at his ſpeech ;_ which Lepidus obſerving, ordered the trum- habit, and 
pets to ſound, that he might be heard no longer. This raiſ- moves the 


ed in the ſoldiery a great ſenſe of compaſſion ; infomuch, fit f tht 
that they ſecretly ſent Clodius and Lelius diſguiſed in wo- ſoldiers. 


men's cloaths adviſing Antony to attack Lepidus's camp, and 
alluring him, that the greater part were diſpoſed to receive 
him with open arms, and even to diſpatch Lepidus, if he 


would give them orders for ſo doing. Antony would by no 
means ſuffer any violence to be offered to Lepidus ; but ear- 


ly the next morning he marched at the head of his troops, 
ſounded a river ( Q ), which lay between the two camps, 


and was the firſt who flung himſelf into the water to gain the 
oppolite ſide. The ſoldiers of Lepidus no ſooner faw him 


(This river, which is called by the antients Argenteus, 
and by the modern A gens, riſes near S. Maximin in Provence, 
and falls into the Mediterranean at a ſmall diſtance from Frejus. 
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By whom than they ran in crouds to receive him, and began to beat tw 


be is re- down the works, and level the ramparts to make way for 
ceived into him. Antony entered the camp amidſt the loud acclamati- 
the camp, ons of the ſoldiery, and marched ſtraight to the general's quar- 
ters, whom he found aſleep in his tent. We may eafily con- 
ceive the ſurpriſe of Lepidus at the fight of Antony, no 
longer in the attire of a ſuppliant, but ſurrounded by hs 
guards, and attended both by his own officers and thoſe of 
Lepidus. He leaped out of his bed in the utmoſt conſter- 
nation, and throwing himſelf at Antony's feet, offered him the 
command of the army. Antony, though now abſalute maſter 
both of his perſon and army, treated him with great civility; 
tenderly embraced him, giving him the name of father, and 
eyen left him the title and all the badges of a general, tho 
he alone performed the functions of that office. The brave 
Juventius Laterenſis was ſo touched with the misfortunes 
which he foreſaw this fatal conjunction would bring upon his 
country, that, while the generals were embracing each o- 
ther, he killed himſelf -in the height of his grief with his own 
ſword e. This union happened on the fourth of the kalends 
4 of June, as is plain from Cirero's epiſtles 7. Aſinius Poll, 
2 ER '* who was incamped at a ſmall diſtance from Lepidus, followed 
* 3 his example and joined Antony. Munatius Plancus, who 
Plancus. had been hitherto wavering and doubtful which fide to take, 
thought it now high time to declare himſelf ; and according- 
ly, leaving his camp at the conflux of the Rhone and the Sa- 
one, where he had been truſted by the ſenate with the charge 
of founding a colony (R), he led all the troops under his com- 
mand to Antony, who was much about the ſame time joined 
by Ventidius at the head of three legions. So that he, who 
a little before had fled before Brutus, and abandoned Itah, 


clared ge- 
reral. 


„ Appran. I. m. VIII. Parzscut. I. ii. e. 63. Cie. 
_ ad famil. epiſt, 29. Pl ax cus. ad Cic. |. x. 


(R) The city of Lyons is commonly thought to have been = 
founded by him. Dion Caſſius tells us in expreſs terms, that the W 
proconſul L Munatius Plancus ſtopt at a place called Lugudunum, ſa 
and founded in that neighbourhood a colony which he called L g- 2 
dunum. The antient city was founded, according to ſome writer, th 
in the year of Rome 364 by two brothers, named Momerss and 4 
Atepomarus, Chiefs of the Gauliſß nation, and contemporaries with 3} 
the famous Breunas In proceſs of time Lugdunum and Lugudumm : 0 


became one and the ſame city (52). 


| (52) Vid. Plat. ds fluviis. 1 
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found himſelf now in a condition to return thither with 


twenty three legions and above ten thouſand horſe. 
WHILE theſe things were tranſacting in Gaul, Ofavia- 


nus continued ſtill at Bononia with the fourth legion, that of 


Mars, and ſome others, which had remained with him after 
the battle of Mutina. As the ſenate had committed the whole 
management of the war againſt Antony to Decimus Brutus, 
he concluded from thence, that the confeript fathers u - 

to reduce him to the ſtate of a private citizen. To ward off 
this blow, he reſolved to ſtand for the conſulate, which of- 
fice was become vacant by the death of Hirtius and Panſa. 


175 


But as he was well appriſed of the difficulties he ſhould meet Octavia- 


with in the purſuit of that dignity from the ſenators, who na; makes 


were for the moſt part intirely addicted to the party of Bru- uſe „Ci. 
tus and Caſſius, he artfully applied himſelf to Cicero, with cero' am- 
whoſe vanity and ambition he was well acquainted, He bition to 
wrote a letter to him, diſcovering his deſign to him as to a ger the 


boſom friend, and telling him, to flatter his ambition, that — 5 
he was very deſirous of having him for his collegue in the con- WES, 
ſulate, in order to be inſtructed by ſo great a maſter in the 
rules and maxims that are requiſite for the government of 
the commonwealth ; that for his part, he only deſired the 
name of conſul, to make him ſome amends for the loſs of a 
triumph which be thought due to him, but that all the power 
and authority ſhould be left to him; ſo that he might ma- 
nage _ as he pleaſed. Cicero, old as he was, ſuffered 
himſelf to be made 1 dupe of a child as he uſed to call him; 
and to the great ſurpriſe of all, propoſed in the ſenate the raif- 


ing of Oavianus to the conſular dignity, as the only means 
of preventing him from being reconciled with Antony. He 
added, that, as Octauianus was yet very young, the con- 


ſcript fathers ought to appoint him ſuch a collegue, as by his 


e and prudence might be Kapable of having an eye on his 
— and be, as it were, a governor to him. At theſe 


words the ſenators, plainly perceiving that he pointed out 
| himſelf as the moſt proper perſon to be choſen for Ofavia- 
nus's collegue, could not help laughing out aloud ; and it 


was no ſmall mortification to Cicero to ſee his vanity at the Put is di/: 
ſame time both expoſed and diſappointed ; for all the relations appernted. 


nnd adherents of the conſpirators cried out with one voice, 
that to put Ceſar's ſon at the head of the ere Was utterly 


deſtroying it 4. 


Octavianus, finding he could obtain nothing of the ſenate Octavia · 


even by Cicere's means, reſolved to Put off no longer his re- nus 25 e. 


conciled 
4 Arplan. Dio. ibid, with An- 
— F 2 = conciliationtony. 


\ 


anus 
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conciliation with Antony, and accordingly wrote a letter to 


him, inviting him back into Itah, and exhorting him to for- 
get all private injuries, and concur with him in humbling their 


common enemies. Antony, overjoyed to find Otavianus ſo 


_ earneſt for a reconciliation, readily conſented to it, and, with- 
out further delay, began his march towards Italy to confer 
there with Oftavianus. He led with him ſeventeen legions 


and a thouſand horſe, having left fix legions in Gaul under 


t bis him and return to their duty before the kalends of September, | 
country. This decree was enacted, the day before the kalends of 255. 
N h 


the command of Yarius, one of his bottle-companions, who 
on that account was nick-named Cotylon, which ſignifies « 
bottle. VU 
I x the mean time, the news of the conjunction of Ante 

and Lepidus reaching Rome, filled the city with conſterna- 
Lepidus tion. The ſenate immediately aſſembled, and paſſed a de- 
declared cree, declaring Lepidus an enemy to his country, and like- 
an enemy Wile the legionaries of his army, who ſhould not abandon 


as appears from one of Cicero's letters to C. Caſſius *. . 
ſtatue of Cepidus was, by order of the ſenate, thrown down, 


and that of the brave Juventius Laterenſis raiſed in its room. 
As the ſenate was quite ignorant of the reconciliation between | 


Octavianus and Antony, and the private treaty, which by thi 


time was concluded between them and Lepi dus, they had te- 
- cource to Octavianus, and committed to him, in conjunction 


with Decimus Brutus, the management of the war againſt 
Antony and Lepidus. Octavianus, who was well acquainted 
with all the arts of tricking and deceit, returned the ſenate 
thanks in the moſt humble terms, for the honour they had 
been pleaſed to confer upon him, and began, without delay, 
to raiſe troops, and make the neceffary preparations for a 
The ma. New war, When he ſaw himfelf avain at the head of an ar- 
aarement IY> he threw off the maſk, and atlembling his ſoldiers, told 
of the war them, that the only thing the ſenate had in view was, to de- 
agi ſtroy all'lus father's friends, by ſowing diviſions among them, 
him and and arming ihem againſt each other ; but that he, well ap- 


Antony priſed of their wicked defigns, had entercred into a confede- 


committed racy with Antony and Lepidus, who were on their march into 
1 Octavi- Tra at the head of ſeventeen legions ; that this was the only 
means cf procuring ſafety for themſclves, and for ſo many 


D. Blutus brate men who had eſpouſed their cauſe : Do you believe, faid 


His ſpeech he, that theſe who have murdered my father, will ſpare . 


10 h;s ſole life or your 5, if their party ſhould prevail © and prevail the} 
Geri, muſt if we are divided among ourſelves. What ſecurity cat 
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you have for thoſe houſes, lands, and inheritances, which my 
father allotted you, if thoſe men get into power, who approve 
of his death, and are fer annulling all his ordinances ? You 


117 


know I am not ambitious ; for you have ſeen me refuſe the præ- 


 torſhip, which you yourſelves offered me. But now I muſt in- 


treat you, not for my own ſake, but fer yours, to concur with 


be in a condition, when veſted with that dignity, to ſecure to 


yon the poſſeſſion of thoſe inheritances, which my father beſtowed 


upon you, and at the ſame time to revenge his death, with the 


deſtruction of thoſe who endeavour to deſtroy us, The ſoldiers 


your votes and intereſt in raiſing me to the conſulate. I ſhall 


Octavia- | 


received this propoſal with great joy, and immediately ap- nus's ſob 


pointed deputies to go to Rome, and demand the conſulſhip 
for their general in the name of the legions. The ſenate re- 
ceived the deputies with great civility, but refuſed to comply 
with their requeſt, alledging Oclavianut 's youth, who had 
not yet attained the age which the laws required in a conſul. 
But the deputies, who had been well inſtructed beforehand, 
brought ſeveral inſtances of perſons who had been raiſed to 


Rullus, of: Decius, of Corvinus, of the two Scipios, of Pam- 


pey, and of Dolabella, who had been but very lately honoured 
with the conſulate, though much of the ſame age with Oc- 


tavianus, Theſe precedents were of no weight with the con- 


berty ; whereas they had reaſon to believe, that Octavianus 


diers de- 
mand the 
conſulate 


for their 
general. 


the conſular dignity without any regard to their age, viz. of 


ſcript fathers : others, tis true, had enjoyed that honour be- 
fore the lawful age; but moſt of them were perſons of un- 
dlemiſhed characters, and avowed defenders of the public li- 


would make uſe of his power to oppreſs his country. As for 


Dolabella, he had been raiſed to the faſces by Cæſar without 
the conſent of the ſenate. The fathers therefore, without 


caſting any reſlections on Ofavianus, or declaring their real 


motives, under divers other pretences, endeavoured to elude _ 


the requeſt of the legionaries ; when one of thoſe armed em- 
baſſadors, by name Cornelius, laying his hand on his ſword, 
I you will not make him conſul, ſaid he, this hall. Having 


thus ſpoke, he left the ſenate with his companions, and they 


all returned to give their general an account of the bad ſuc- 


ceſs of their negotiation. The ſoldiers, provoked at this re- 


fuſal, prefſed Octauianus to lead them to Rome, ſaying, that 


as he pleaſed. The ambitious youth heard this with pleaſure, 
and, taking advantage of the preſent diſpoſition of the ſoldiery, 
marched immediately towards Rome with eight legions. He 


paſſed the Rubicon, as his father had done, when he began 
me firſt civil war, and, dividing his army into two bodies, he 


advanced 


be, as heir to Cæſar, had a right to diſpoſe of the conſulate 


Octavia- 
nus march- 


es towards 


Rome. 
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Reſolutions withdrew into the country. Thoſe who remained, aſſembled 
in haſte, and came to the following reſolutions ; viz. that the 
* money, which the ſenate had promiſed to the two legions, the 
fourth, and that of Mars, ſhould be immediately ſent them; 
that the ſame ſum ſhould be promiſed in the name of the re- 


taken by 


the ſenate 
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advanced with one by long marches towards the capital, ia 
order to ſurpriſe his enemies, and ordered the other to follow 
him leiſurely. The unexpected news of Ofavianus's approach 
filled the city with dread and confuſion. Several ſenators, 
among the reſt the cowardly Cicero, abandoning the city, 


public to the other legions under the command of Qctavianus, 
and that he, though abſent, ſhould be allowed to ſtand for 
the conſulate. Deputies were immediately diſpatched to ac- 
quaint him with theſe reſolutions. They were ſcarce gone, 
when the conſcript fathers, reflecting cooly on their beha- 


viour, began to be aſhamed of their puſillanimity in thus ſub- 


mitting to a boy, and giving way to the inſolence of the ſol- 
diery. At the ſame time two legions, which had been in 


Africa, arrived at the gates of Rome. Theſe the ſenate look- 


ed upon as a ſupply ſent them by the gods, and taking cou- 
rage, reſolved, with them and a legion which Vibius Panſa had 


feat back to guard the city, to put themſelves in a poſture aof 
defence. Two prætors, viz. Quintus Gallius Lupercus and 
Marcus Cornutus, had governed the city, and ſupplied the 
room of conſuls ever ſince the death of Hirtius and Panſa. 
The former favoured in his heart the party of Octavianus, and 


therefore continued inactive; but the latter, who was a zea- 


lous republican, and an avowed friend to Brutus and his fol- 
lowers, left nothing untried to encourage the conſcript fa- 
thers, and inſpire them with reſolutions becoming the rank 
they held in the republic. He ordered all the citizens, who were 
fit to bear arms, to r on the ramparts, placed guards 
in all the avenues to the city, and detatched a good number 
of cohorts to gariſon the Faniculum, whither the public 
money had been conveyed. In the mean time, Octavianus drew 


near, and poſting himſelf on the Quirinal, then without the 


walls, he ſent from thence emiſſaries into the city, aſſuring 


the people, that both their lives and eſtates were ſafe. Here- 
upon they flocked out in crouds to ſee their friends and rela- 
tions, who ſerved under Ofavianzs, carrying them refreſh- 


; Octavia- ments, and freely converſing with them. Many of the ſe- 


nus . re- 
cerved at 
Rome 


__evith bon 


acc lama 
410ns, 


nators themſelves, and of the chief nobility, mixed with the 
people, went out to pay their compliments to the young ge- 


4 neral, who, finding the people generally inclined to favour 


him, entered the city the next day amidſt the loud acclama- 
tions or the multitude, being attended by a choſen body of 


legionaries. 4 
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legionaries. He was met by his mother and ſiſters, who 

had concealed themſelves among the veſtals, and accompani- 

ed by them and a numberleſs croud to his houſe, whither all 

the nobility locked to make their court to him. Cicero, who 

had returned to the city upon the arrival of the two African 
legions, was one of the laſt who came to pay him his devoirs. 

O#avianus received him coldly, and, when the orator con- 

gratulated him on his return to the city, You are the laſt of 

my enemies, anſwered Octavianus with an ill-natured ſneer, 

who have honoured me with a viſit. He well knew, that Ci- 

cero was entirely in the intereſt of Brutus and Caſſius, and 

beſides, he had been told by ſome of his emiſſaries, that the 

orator, in the ſpeech which he made to the conſcript fathers, 

when he demanded the conſulate for him, had uſed a very 

odd and equivocal expreſſion; Egregius iſte juvents, ſaid he, 

laudandus, honorandus, & tollendus eſt, that is, The brave 

youth onght to be praiſed and honoured ; but as to the laſt 
word, it ſignifies equally to be advanced, and to be cut off. | 
The next day the three legions that were in the city went x, „ne 


| out to join Octavianus, who thereupon ordered his troops to 3, he le- 
f march into the city, and incamp in the field of Mars. From gions in 
© thence he ſent a detachment to ſeize on the Janiculum, and the city. 
. the public money lodged there, out of which he immediately 

ZE; paid two thouſand five hundred drachmas to each ſoldier un- 

1 der his command. The prætor —_— Gallius ſummoned 

- the people to meet in the campus Martius, in order to pro- 

. ceed to the election of new conſuls. But his collegue Mar- 

"OY cus Cornutus, foreſeeing the evil conſequences that muſt in- 

3 evitably attend the promotion of Octavianus, gave up the 

e republic for loſt, and, ſcorning to ſubmit to the yoke of his 

5 ö fellow citizen, laid violent hands on himſelf. A memorable 

TN inſtance of the old Roman ſpirit, which, in the virtuous ages 

ic of Rome, would have been celebrated with the higheſt enco- 

0 miums, but is ſcarce taken notice of by the ſlaviſh writers, 

= who flouriſhed under Auguſtus, and his ſucceſſors. On the 

«| day appointed for the election, Octavianus withdrew from the 

Sh | city, that the comitia might have, at leaſt, ſome appearance 
a- of liberty. When the people met, they unanimouſly de- Oftavia- 
h- | Clared Octavianus firſt conſul, and appointed Quintus Pædius, nus choſen 
NM one of his relations, and a legate of the dictator, for his col- c j,. 
he legue. Upon the news of his election he returned to the Vear after 
8 city, where, as he was ſacrificing according to cuſtom, ſix, the Flood, 
ur 2s ſome ſay, twelve, vulturs are ſaid to have been ſeen, the * 

a- | fame number that appeared to the founder of Rome. Hence DN 
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wards by the name of Augu/ius. However, his authority 


the firſt conſulate of Octavianus. We ſhall now briefly re- 


What hap- 


Fined in 


the eaſt, 
from the 
death of 
Cæſar 0 
the con/u- 
late of Oc- 


tavianus. 


were both prætors, as ſoon as the rage of the unſettled mul- 
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ed, by moſt of the antient hiſtorians and modern chronolo- 
gers, the firſt of the long reign of Octavianus, known after” 


was not yet either full or peaceable, but for ſome time di- 
vided with Antony and Lepidus, and warmly diſputed by the 
republican party both in the caſt and weſt. Livy ſays, that 
Octavianus was but nineteen years old when he was created 
_ conſul: but Suetonius writes more freely, that he uſurped 
the conſulſhip in the twentieth year of his age. Plutarch 
tells us, out of Octavianus s own commentaries, that he was 
ſcarce twenty years old when he was honoured with the con- 
ſular dignity . He was declared conſul, ſays Velleius Pater- 
culus w, the day before he was twenty years old, on the 
tenth of the kalends of October. But Velleius was certainly 
miſt.ken, for there wanted a whole month and five days to 
the completing of the twentieth year of Octavianus's age; 
neither did he obtain the conſulate in the month of September, 
in which he was born, but in that of Sextilis, which was 
thence called Auguſtus, as is manifeſt both from. Suetonius x, 
and the decree of the ſenate, which is to be ſeen in 1 
bius 7. Dion obſerves, that, on the nineteenth of Auguft, 
he was made conſul the firſt time, and that he died on the 


ſame day* ; and Tacitus tells us, that the ſuperſtitious mul- | ; 


titude, after Auguſtus's death, admired the ſtrange events of 
his fortune, That the laſt day of bis life and the firſt of bit 
reign were the ſame, &c*, And thus far of the diſturbances 
which happened in the weſt from the death of the dictator to 


late what paſſed in the eaſt during the ſame period of time; 
for there likewiſe a war was kindled, and thoſe vaſt provin- 
ces involved in the ſame fate with Tealy and Gaul. 

To return therefore to Brutus and Caſſius; theſe two 
chiefs of the republican party, having,left Rome to rg = 
fury of the populace, whom Antony's artful | and the 
ſight of Cz/ar's dead body, had ſtirred up aan them, re- 
tired firſt to Antium, with a deſign to return to the city, 
and there diſcharge the functions of their office, for they 


titude was abated, But Autony raiſing daily new diſtutbances, 
they wrote to their friends, that ſince it was not ſafe for them 
to reſume the functions of their office in the city, they were 


t Iv. 1 cxix. © SVET. in Octavio, c. 16. 2 Pror. 
in Ba uro. 1 VEeLL. PaTErRCUut. Sur. ibid. c zi. 
! Mackos. |. i. Saturnal. c. 12. 2 Dio. I. lvi p. 590 1 


Terre i. annal. c. 9. 


5 determined | 


* 
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determined to ſpend the reſt of the year in Italy as private ci- 
tzens; which the ſenate, who favoured them under- hand, 
no ſooner underſtood, than they committed to them the care 
of ſupplying the city with corn, which Brutus was appointed 
to ſend out of Aſia, and Caſſius out of Sicily“. The deſign 
of the conſcript fathers in charging them with ſuch a com- 


miſſion was, to give them an opportunity of atlembling fleets, 


and privately engaging the governors of thoſe provinces in 
their cauſe, which all good citizens looked upon as that of 
the republic. But, in the mean time, Octavianus arriving 
from Apoll:n.a at Rome, the city began to be divided into 


| two factions, ſome ſiding with him, and others with Antony, 


and the legionaries, without any regard to their country, 
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publicly ſelling themſelves to the higheſt bidder. Hereupon Brutus | 
Brutus and Caffius, deſpairing of being able to do their coun- paſſes over. 


trymen any ſervice in Italy, reſolved to paſs over into Greece, iuto 


and from thence into the eaſtern provinces, wheie they hoped Greece. 


to gain over the many legions that were diſperſed about thoſe 
countries. Accordingly Brutus, crofling Lucania, came to 


Elea, a maritime city, in order to imbarque there, and fail 


for Athens, From Elea he thought it adviſeable to ſend back 


to Rome his beloved Percia, who had accompanied him thi- 
ther. That illuſtrious matron, though overwhelmed with 
grief at the thoughts of parting from ſo tender a huſband, yet 


concealed her affliction with a conſtancy worthy of the great- 
eſt heroes, till it was accidentally bctrayed, in ſpite of her 


many reſolutions, by a picture which ſhe happened to ob- 


ſerve in the houſe where they lodged. It repreſented Hector 


parting from Audromache to go and engage the Greeks, and 
giving his young ſon 4/tyarax into her arms, while ſhe fixed 
her eyes upon him with an earneſt and affectionate look. 


The reſemblance this piece bore to her own caſe, and the 


remembrance of the misfortunes which befel Hector, made 


her burſt out into tears. She often went to the place where 


the picture hung, gazing at it, and weeping before it „ 
| | | when 


b Ar IAV. I. iii p. 530. Cic. ad Atticum, I. xv. epiſt. g, 11, 
. 1 


(SY Plutarch tells us, that on this occaſion Acillus, one of Brutus“? 


ſriendo, repeated out of Homer the following verſes ſpoken by An- 
dramache : | | 


Yet, while my Hector ſtill furvives, I ſee 
My father, mother, brethren, all in thee. Pope. 


er. XII. „ — 7 


9 
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How re- 


ceived at 


Athens. 
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when ſhe reflected on the dangers to which her huſband, 
like a ſecond Hector, was going to expule himſelf. 5, wrus 
was extremely troubled, and not without teaſon; yet he did 
not ſuffer himſelf to be fo carried awiy by his private grief, 
as to neglect the public concerus. Aiter having tendetly 
embraced his dear Porcia, and recommended her to the pro- 


tection of the gods, he went on board a ſmall veilel, and ft 


ſail for Athens, while fhe, bathed in tears, took hier 10vt to- 
wards Rome. At Athens Brutus was received with loud ac- 


clamations, and all poſſible demonſtrations of kindneſs and 


eſteem. The Atheriians (till retained thoſe noble tentiments of 


| honour, virtue, and liberty, for which their foretathers had 


Statue 


erected to 
him and 


Caſſius by 


2 fublic 


_ decree. 


bern ſo renowned; and therefore could not help adin:ring a 
man, who had ſo generoutly ſacrificed his private inte: eſt 
to the public welfare. TI hey*compared him and his faithful 
companion Caffius, who joined him a few days after his at- 
rival at Athens, to Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, two brave 
Athenians, who, by the death of the tyrant Hipparchus, had 
delivered their country from ſlavery. Their anceſtors, to 
perpetuate the memory of ſo glorious an action, had, near 


five hundred years before the times re now writing of, 
by a public decree, erected hatues fo thſe two Teliverers of 


their country : and the preſent Athenians, thinking the en- 


terpriſe of Brutus and Caſſius equally glorious, in imitation 
of their anceſtors, by a public decree ordered ſtatues to be 


erected to them over-againſt thoſe of Harmedius and Ari/ie- 
giton. How different were the ſentiments of the Athentans 
trom thoſe of the greater part of our modern writers! Not- 
withſtanding theſe public demonſtrations of honour ang eſ- 
teem, Brutus ſeemed to have laid aſide all thou hts of public 


buſineſs, that he might be why at leifure for the Rudy of 


To which Brutus replied with a ſmile ; But I muſt not anſwer 


Porcia as Hector did Andromac he: 


| Haſten to the taſk at home, 
There guide the pin! e, and. direct the oom. Idem. 


or "theaek the natural aue 17 her body hinders her from ating 


aubat only the ſlrength of man can per for m, Jet (he has a mind as 
walian' and as ative for the grad of her country as the beft of us. 
This Plut: x b borrowed, as he tells us, from the memoirs of Bru- 
tus, written by Bibu/us the ſon of lH 53) For Porcia, when 
Brutus married her, was the widow of . a eos Bibulus, by 


M hom ſne had a ſon named allo Fibulus. 


(53, Plat. in Bruto, 


boch 


= 
> 


retired, being diflatished with the preſent ſituation of affairs 
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philoſophy. Ile lived privately with one who had been for- 
merly bis gueſt, and conttantly attended the lectures of The- 
omne/tus the Academic and Cratippus the Peripatetic, as if he 
iatemled to pals the remainder of his life in quiet and retire- 
ment. But all the while, being unſufpected, he was ſecretly 
making preparations tor war; in order to lch he made 


i: his Chief bulineſs to gain the affections of the young Ro- Gains ſe- 


man noblemen, who were attending their ſtudies at Athens. vera 
Among theſe was Mc Tullins, Cicero's fon, of whom young” Ro- 
he uſed to ſay, That wyether fleeping or waking, he could not man noble- 
help admiring a young man of fo great ſpirit and ſuch an e- nen. 

nemy to tyrants. As Brutus, during his ſtay at Athens be- 

gin to want money, young An generouſly ſupplied him 

with as much as he could ſpare; for in one of his letters to 

Tirs, wherein he ſpeaks of thoſe who boarded with him, 

I have hired, ſays he, a place hard by me for Brutus, and, as 

much as my poverty allows me, relieve his want. I intended 

ts declaim in Greek before Caſſius, but before Brutus I will 

perform my exerciſe in Latin, Cc. Caſſius by this time, it 

ſeems, had left Greece to go into Mia, whither we shall ſoon 

follow him. As for Brutus he continued ſome time longer 


0 Athens, whence he lent one Hero/trates, whom he had 
gained over to his intereſt, into Macedon, to ſound the Re- 
man troops quartered in that province. Hereſtrates diſcharg- . 


ed his truſt with no leſs fidelity then addreſs; for he either 
found the Macedonian troops ready to fide with Brutus, or 
2 prevailed upon them to do fo. Hereupon Bru- 

„ pulling off the maſk, began to act openly and raiſe 
—_ in all the cities of Groves, whither many Romans had 


Raiſes 
troops and 
prepares 

ar ls 
at bome. He wanted money ; but his want was ſoon ſuppli- waved 


ed by a very lucky accident. For being informed that the 


quæſtor Vetus Antiftius, his particular friend, who had been 
charged with the care of conveving to Rome the tributes of 
Afa, was in his courſe to touch at Caryſtus, a city of Eu- 
bra ; he went thither to meet him, and eafily perſuaded him 
to deliver up to him great part of the treaſure (T). Brutus 
8 | „ 2 


e Cie. I. xvi. ad famil. epiſt. 21. 


(T) Plutarch tells us, that Antiſtias, out of the money he was 
. Earrying to Itah, gave Brutus Twrnxata woriadas, - five hundred 
n;riads, which the Latin interpreter rendered twenty chouland 
leſterces: and this ſum Brutus himſe“f acknowledges in an epiſlle, 
u herein he conmmends him to Cicers, as Anliſtius was going to Rome 


DES: 10 
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on his birth diy male a ſplendid entertainment for the oa.” 
tor, at which, with the company were drinking merrily to 
the victory of Butan and liberty of Rome, Brutus, calling 


tor 4 el 6 LOW! and heile 198 it in nis hand, pronounced 5. 
loud this verte,, which: Was lpoken to Hector by Patreclus at 
he r e: ing death: | 


A Fate ana Apollo againſt me conſpire (C). 


Ir was no ſooner known, that Brutus was raiſing forces, 


than all the remains of  Pompey's aimy, who, ever ſince the 


Siet on 
the maga- 
Zines of 
a' ns at. 
Demetri— 
. 


creaſed, the prudent leader imbarqued with a ſtrong 


def. at of their general, had wandered about Theſſaly, readily 
and joytuily joined him. With theſe he obliged Cinna, who 
was leading hve hundred horſe to Dolabella in Ajia, to de- 
liver up that body to him. Young Cicero gained over to him 
an intire legion, which Piſo deſigned to convey over to, 
Antony in Italy. And now Brutus's army being gr 


ment for Demetrias, a town of Theſſaly, which we have 
olten mentioned in the hiſtory of Greece, and there ſeized a 
prodigious quarifity of arms, which had been formerly a- 


maſſed in that city by Ceſar for his Parthian expedition, 


and were now deſigned for Antony. Macedon was then go- 
verned by Horten/i ius, the ſon of the famous orator, who was 
Cicero's rival in eloquence. As he was a ſincere friend to his 


country, he declared without the leaſt hefitation, for Brutus ; 


and betore the arrival of Caius Antonius, who was appointed 
to ſucceed him and already on his march, he reſigned to 
that chief of the republican party both his province and, his 


to \ ſtand for the prætorſhip (54). Ha Atticus likewiſe ſent 


him a preſent of CM. ſeſterces, when he left ray,” and ordered 


three hundred more to be remitted to him in Epirus (55 


(U) Plutarch pretends, that Brutus quoted this verſe a a 


© ſudden without any premeditation, or any preceding circumſtance 
— * ous him to it. But this 1s highly improbable, as madam 


well obſerves. According to her, Brutus ſpoke this verle 


in the perſon of Cæſar, ſignifying thereby, that in putting Cz/ar 


to death, he had only lent a helping hand to fate and Apollo, and 
that his death was purely owing to the gods and his deſtiny, 
Some hiſtorians, quoted by Plutarch, tell us, that the word Bin: 
tus gave his men at the battle of Philippi was Apollo; ; whence they 
conc.ude, that the line quoted on this occaſion was a preſage of 
that overthrow (56). f 


- (84) Cic lib. ad Brutum epiſt. 1 be (55) Grn. Nep. in vic 
ta Ponp. Attic. (50) Plut, ibid. 


troops ; 


| 
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with that humanity Which was peculiar to him, and ſent her 


could ſupply him with any, Ris attendants were forced to 


to a man, Gubinius himſelf not excepted. whoin Cicero com- 
mended on that ſcore, laying afide the hatred he had former- 


vii. p. 3309, & ſeq: Vb. PATERCUL. E 
ſegq. N . 


7 


troops; nay, he raiſed new Forces ou him in a the FR 1. 2 
cauſe of "barry as Brutus bimſelt. 1 Haw; Brutus . in Mace. 
ing at the head of a powerful army and maſter of Greece and don. 

Mac edn, all the petty kings and princes round avout flocked 
to join him, and offer him their ſervice. Among the reſt a 
queen of Thrace, by name Polemocratia, whoic huſband: had 
been lately murdered by his rebellious lubjects, had recoutſe | 
to him, and, delivering up to him all her treaſurgs, put her- _ 
lelt and her fon under bis proteckiga. Brutus received her 


* 


to Cyzicum in Aſia Minor, to live there tar from danger, 
till a favourable opportunity offered of reftoring her to her 
kingdom d. 

Ix the mean time, news being Woehe, that ale the 
brother of Antony having croſſed the eie, was advanc- 
ing to join Gabinius, or, as others call him, Fa who 
commanded three legions in Dyrrhachium and Apollonia, Bru- 
tus reſolved to be beforehand with him. Accordingly, h 
moved forwards in all haſte with the few troops he had hes 5 
with him. His march though through rugrzed places and a 
deep ſnow, was ſo expeditious, that he leit thoſe who were 
to bring his proviſions a great way behind. When he got 
near to Byrrhachiun, he was ſeized with a diſtemper, which 
the Greeks call Bulimia, that is, a violent hunger (W). As 
he grew very faint for want of ſood, and none in the army 


have recourſe to the enemy, and, advancing to the very 
gates of the city, acquainted the centinels, who were there 
upon duty, with the fad ſtate of Brutus, and begged them 
to relieve him. They were touched with compathon, and im- 
mediately flew to his relief with plenty of provilions. Bru- 
tus on this occaſion won ſo much upon the affections of thoſe 
legionaries by his obliging behaviour, that they all joined him 1 i by 


Gabini- _ 

us's three 
EE | | 15 legions. 

4 Dic. l. v. ix, x. & vii... epilt. famil. & Thilippic. 11. 

Prur. in Bruto. Arx. I. iv. p. 668, & ſeq. Dio. l. 


(W) The word Balimia is compounded of the two Greek words, 
B56, an ox, and Ng, hunger, and fignihos an ox-lihe hanger, an inſali- 


able appetite, which proceed: fro: ma vo iharp ferment in the 
ſtomach, 


ly 


9 
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ly bore him. Cats A boxing, receiving intelligence of what 
had happened at Dirrbachium, advanced with all poſſible ex- 


pedition to Aenid, and fumurvncd all the ſoldiers, who 


Brutus ap- 
fointed go- 
ver nor of 
_ Greece, 
Macedon, 
and Iify. 
ricum. 


were quarte el near that city, to join im there. But finding 
thev went all over to Brutus, and ſaſpecting that. t he gariſon 
of Apollania were inclined to the fame party, he abandoned 
that citv, and haſtened to But) bros, now Butronto, on the 
Iinian fea. Brutus purſued hin cl fe, and.on his march cut 
in pieces three of the ſeven cohorts that attended him. Upon 
this ſucceſs Brutus wrote to the lenate, acquainting the con- 
{cript tathers with what he had done in Greece and Macedon, 
His letter was read in the ſenate by the conſul Panſ:, who 
was ſtill in Rome, and his generous concern for the welfare 
of his country ſet forth by Cicero in his tenth Philippic; at 
whoſe motion a decree paſt” d, appointing Brutus to govern 
Macedon, llyricum, and all Greece, in quality of proconſul *, 
By the fame decree both he and Caſſius were empowered to 


make uſe of the public money, and to raiſe what ſums ,.* | 


they pleaſed in the provinces ſujet to Rome. The kings 
and cities of the eaſt, in alliance with the Roman, people, 


were at the ſame time ordered to lend them all the aſſiſtance 


they could g. e 
Ils the mean time, young Cicero, . Nenne had de- 


tached with his light: armed foot in purſuit of Caius Antonius, 


Caius An: 


tonius 4e 


coming up with him near Byllis, or Bullis, a city of [ilyricum 
on the Adriatic, attacked him and gave him a total overthrow, 
Caius fled with his troops to a neighbouring marſh, where 


| feated and he was ſurrounded by Brutus, withiut any "poſſible means 


traten pri- 
ſoner. 


of making his eſcape. Brutus might with great eaſe have 


cut him off with all his troops; but he would Rot ſuffer bis 


men to fall upon them, ſaying, that in a little time they 
would be all of his fide; which accordingly happened, for 
they went all to a man over to Brutus, and even delivered up 


to him their general ; ſo that Brutus had now eight legions 


8 ** 


under his command, a numerous body of horſe, anc a great 
many archers and lingers, with ſeveral companies of Macede 


nian, whom he daily exerciſed after the Raman manner“. 


As for Cains Antonius, Brutus treated him with the utmoſt. 


| avithgreat Civility, and even ſuffered him to enjoy the title of proconſul, 
civility by and all the badges of that dignity, though ſeveral ſenators, 


Brutus. 


aj particularly Carers, ſolicited him by letters to rid the te- 
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public of ſoſ dangerous an enemy. But finding at length that 
he a uſe.) hig d- nature, an! ad uſe of the liberty, "which; 


through an excers of Kinune 65 was allowed him, to corrupt 
the officers and raife editions among the ſoldieis, he confined 


um on a boud a {hip,>an: there kept him clofe priſoner. Se— 


veral ſoldiers, whon; he had privately ſeduced, abandoning _ 


Brut f, retired to Apollonia, whence, repenting of the ftep 
they taken, they ſent him word, that if he would come 


tliither, they world return to their duty. Brutus anſwered, 


that this was net euffomary aneng the Romans, but that it 
became theſe, who kad ended, to come to their general and 
beg forgivene)s of their crimes ; which they did, and were 


"received with great kinuaets by their humane and good- na- 


tured general h. 


Anob r this time Brutns received a letter dan the famous 
Titus Pomport us Atticus, in which was incloſed, it ſeems, 
the copy of writes by Cicers to O-tavianus after the bat- 
tic of HMutina; wherein he hrit congratulated him on his late 
victory, and then told. him, that rt was dei and expected 
ef him, that he would ſuffer thoſe citixens io lead a quiet and 
peacrable life, whom all go5d men and the pegple of Rome loved 
nd eſteemed, meaning Brutus and his followers. As this 


was tacitly acknowledging an authority. in Octavianus above 
the laws, Brutus highly reſented it, and expreficd his reſent- 
ment in the letters he wrote to Atticus and Cicero himſelf. J Brutus“? 
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had rather not live, ſays he, writing to Cicero, than owe my letters to 
life to him. I do not believe, that the Roman people have pro- Se 


woked the wrath of all the gods to ſuch a degree, that Octavia- 


nus muſt be intreated for the ſafety of one private citizen, much 


leſs for that of the deliverers of the zw % t,] Cicero had, it 


| ſeems, on what occaſion we know not, reproached G 
with the murder of Cz/ar, and was employing all his intereſt 


in favour of Octavianus. This drew ſeveral letters in very ſharp 


terms from Brutus, which are till extant among Cicero's e- 


piſtles, and will be laſting monuments of the honour, virtue, 
and truly noble ſpirit of that brave patriot, in ſpite of the ma- 
ny ill- natured reflections with which the Aatterers of Auguſtus, 
and, fince his time, the abetters of abſolute power have endea- 


voured to blacken his character. 


Bratus, being now at the head of a powerful army, and 


maſter of al] Greece, Ilyricum, Macedon and Thrace, reſolved 


ty paſs into Alia and there join C. ſias, whoſe progreſs in thoſe 
eaſtern provinces, from 4 time he parted with Brutus in 
Atheus to the conſulate of Octavianus, we are now eo relate. 


pru r. in Bruto. ere. ad Wee epiſt. 16. 
—.— 5 - We 
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We have obſerved aboye, that P. Cornelius Dolabella, by the 
intereſt of Merc Autony, obtained of the people, in ſpite of 
the ſenate, the government of Syria. This C us no ſoon— 
er underſtood, than he left Athens, an failed fhirit into A, 
which province was then governed by Trebonius, one of the 
conſpirators, in quality of proconſul. It had been allotted to 
Caſſius hima few days after Cæar's death, and he, u upere the arrival 
paſſes over of Octavianus at Rome, had quitted the city and retired to his 
into Aſia. government, as is manifeſt from ſeveral of Cicers's epiſtles l. 
Caſſius was well received by Tr ebon ius, and alſo by P. Lents-: 
lus, who had been ſent with him in quality of .proqueſtur 
extraordinary, his ordinary quæſtor being L. Patiſcus. This 
we gather from Cicero's epiltles!, Which dome writers ſeem 
not to have conſulted, or to have miſunderſtood. Theſe ſuppli- 
I joined by ed Cuſſius with money; and he was ſoon aſter joined by a 
a body of body of horſe, which 'Delabeila had ſent into Ajia, with 
horſe, and orders to purſue their march into Syria, and there wait for 
by the Ro- him. Lentulus, in che of his letters to Cicera, aſeribes to him- 
MPs 4/- ſelf the glory of having brought over theſe troops to Caf/tus's 
Caſſius was railing forces, than the Romans, who were dilper|- 
ed about thoſe provinces, flocked to him from all quarters; 
ſo that ſeeing himſelf at the head of a conſiderable army, 
he left ia, we mean Aſia properly ſo called, and marched 
into Syria, witha deſign to ſeize on that orovince, before the 
arrival of Dolabella. He was ſcarce gone when Dalabella 
landed on the Ajzatic coait, laid waſte the country, made 
himſelf maſter of Tarſus, where Caſſius had left a gariſon, and 
murdered in a moſt cruel and treacherous manner the pro- 
conſul Trebanius, as we have related above. Caſſius, on his 


and Cili— 
3 | 


arrival in Syria, found Statius Murcus, and Marcius Criſpus 


4rd alle by carrying on the ſiege of {pamea againſt Q, Cæcilius Baſſus, 
Statius as we have related above. Theſe two leaders immediate! 
Murcus, joined him with all their forces, and Baſſus' $ ſoldiers forced 
Czcilius him to do the ſame; whereupon the city being delivered up 


Baſſus and 
3 to Caſſius, an end was put to the ſiege, and the army of that 


Criſpus. 
mY legions. From this time he took upon him the title of pro- 


conſul, as appears from his letters to Cicero a; though Cicero, 


in his letters to him, does not acknowledge that title, as not 
yet granted him by the ſenate 9. Both Maurcus and Cr:ſpus 


* Cic. ad Attic. I. viv. epiſt. 10, & l. xiii ad "rr? iar. epiſt 73. 


Ccollata cum epiſt 43. 45. | Vide Cic. l. xii. ad familiar. epilt. 
14.1 w.C:c. 1. x1. ad familiar. epiſt. 14. eie mt. 
ad Gm epeſt. r, 8. o Idem ibid. epill 7» 8, 9, 19. 
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It was no ſooner known in Aa and Cilicia, that 


general, by this new addition, increaſed to the number of eight 
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heartily embraced Caſſius 5 party; the former was by him ap- 
pointed governor of SY, and alſo admiral of his fleet; but 
Baſſus, not caring to engage in this war, was permitted 
quietly to retire ?. Caſins being thus ſtrengthened, ſoon 
made himſelt maſter of all Syria, which he did the more eaſil 


4 


on account of the great reputation he had formerly acquired in 


that province, by defending it againſt the Parthians after the 

overthrow of Craſſus at Carrie, as we have related at length 
in the hiſtory of the Parthians 4, From Syria he paſſed into 
Phœtice and Judæa, and ſecured to himſelf thoſe countries”. 
While he lay there, he was informed, that Allienus, one of 
Dolabella's lieutenants, was marching through Paleſtine with 


four legions, which Cæſar had left in Egypt after the Alexan- 


drian war. Upon this advice he went to meet them, and 
coming upon them unawares, obliged both Ailtenus and his le- 
gions to fide with him, which, with thoſe he had before, 


Makes , 
himſelf” 
majler of” 


all Syria. 3 


Obliges 
A'lienus 


made up the number of tated legions. Of theſe forces he with his 
gave a particular account to Cicero, i in a letter dated the nones four legi- 
of March from his camp at Tarichea in Galilee t. For the 9ns to take 


lay the country unter heavy contributions ; and 7udga being 
taxed at ſeven hundred talents, Aatipater took ſneedy care for 
the anſwering of this ſum, committing it to the charge of 


his two 1ons, P/ el and H-rod, and to Mlalichus, and ſome. 


others, ordering them ta raiſe the ſum forthwith, and aſh In- 
ing to each of "them their proper diſtricts for this purpoſe, 
Herod, having brought i in his quota the firſt, gai 
means the favour of Caſſius. But Gophna, Em 
Thamna, and ſome other cities of Juda, being 


US, Lydda, 


maintaining of ſo e 2 bod / of men, he was forced to Party ν,ẽj 


Him. 


ed by that 


ackward in 


raiſing their quotas, Caſſius cauſed the inhabitants to be ſol. 


for ſlaves to the beſt bidder, for the more ſpeedy payment 


of the ſum required, He was provoked to ſuch a degree a- 


gainſt Malichus, who was very dilatory in this matter, that he 


would have put him to death, had not Hyrcanus appeaſed Nm 


with a preſent of a hundred talents, which he ſent him by 


Antipater *, In the mean time, Dolabella, after a long ſtay 
in Iii, where he burdened the cities with new taxes, and 
oppreſſed the inhabitants in a moſt cruel and tyrannical man- 


ner u, paſſed hilt into Cl a, an thence into Syr. 17 with . 


two legions, whither his fiect, compoſed of veſſels lired of 


? Dio. I. xlvii p 343. & Cie. . ad famil. epi. 11, 12. 


-1Vide Vol. X. p. 528. eq. Jos EN. antiq. I. xiv. c. 18. & de 


bell. Judaico. I 1. c. 9. (Cic. I xi ad tamil. epiſt 11, 12. 


lose rH antiq. I. xiv. c. 18. & de bell. Judaico, LE „ 
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Dolabella 
retires to 


Laodicea. 
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the L;cians, Pamphylians, and Cilicians, failed foon aftet 
under the command of L. Figulus v. Upon his arrival in 


Syria, he attempted to enter e as governor ot that 


province; but being repulſed by the inhabitants, and the gari- 
ſon, which Caſſius had left there, with the loſs of about a 
hundred of his men, he abandoned the enterpriſe, and retired 
in the night towards Laodicea. During his march, moſt of 
the troops he had raiſed in Aſia abandoned him, ſome of them 
returning to Antioch, where they joined Caſ/rus's men, and 
others retiring over mount Amanus into Ciliciax. As the in- 


| habitants of Laadicea were intirely devoted to Ceſar s party, 


they received Dolabella with open arms, and put him in 
poſſeſion-of their city; which Caſſius no ſooner heard, than 


. be haſtened thither, leaving Herod governor of Cæle- Syria, 


with a ſtrong detachment from his army to keep that 


province in awe J. Upon his arrival, he found Dolabella 
incamped under the walls of the city, nay, as we learn from 
a letter of Caſſius Parmenſis, and not of Caſſius Longinus, as we 


- conjecture, to Cicero, he had beat down part of the walls, and 


Where he 
is befieged 
5 Caſſius. 


joined his camp to the town *. As Laodicea was placed on a 
peninſula, Caſſius, to prevent Dolabella from making his eſ- 


cape by land, carried on a wall two furlongs inlength croſs the 


iſthmus, with materials brought from the neighbouring villa- 
ges and ſepulchres. At the ſame time he diſpatched meſſen- 


gers to the Phenicians, Lycians, and Rhodians for ſhips, 


with a deſign to block up the harbour. But the Srdontans 


alone complied with his ſummons, and ſent him what veſſels | 


they had ready equipped in their harbour. They were 


ad familiar. epiſt. 13. 


means venture an engagement, in which both parties fought 


wich incredible bravery. But at length Caſſius's fleet was 


_ overpowered, and five of his ſhips taken with all the mari- 


ners on board. Hereupon Caſſius diſpatched meſſengers anew | 
to thoſe who had lighted his firſt ſummons, and beſides to 
Cleopatra queen of Egypt, and to Serapion. who commanded 


her forces in Cyprus. The Tyrians, Aradians, and alſo Se- 


rapion, without the lege of his miſtreſs, obeyed the 
ſecond ſummuns, and ſent what ſhips they could aſſemble. 
But Clezpatra herſelf, who had been greatly favoured by Cæ- 
Jar, and e bore an Irreconcileable hatred to all 


„Arias. l. iv. p. 62 24. 5 & LEwTUL. al Cie I. Xii. ad fami- 
lar, epiſt. 15 Jos EP. antiq. l. xiv. c. 19. 2 Cic. |. xi. 


thoſe 
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ſcarce arrived, when Dolabella's fleet under the command of a 
I. Figulus appeared off Laodicea. Caſſu ius, though his fleet 
was far inferior in number to the enemy's, yet would by all 
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thoſe who were concerned in his death, refuſed to lend them 
any aſſiſtance, under pretence, that Egypt was then afflicted 
with a plague and famine. The Rhodians and Lyctans declared, 


was well known, that Dolabella's fleet conſiſted moſtly of 


Lycian and Rhodian veſſels. Of this Lentulus, who was pro- 


quæſtor extraordinary of Aſia, complained in his letters. both 
to the ſenate and Cicero; for Dolabella had been declared an 
enemy to the people of Rome, and the republic had lately 


renewed her alliance with the Rhogt ans a. However Statins 


| Aurcus, the admiral of Caſſius's fleet, having got together a 


conſiderable number of ſhips of war in Phænice and on the 
C of Afia, ventured two other engagements, in the firſt 
whereof they parted upon equal terms; but in the ſecond 
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that they deſigned to maintain a ſtrict neutrality, though it 


Dolabella's fleet was entirely defeated. I hen Murcus blocked Dolabel- 
uß the port with his victorious fleet; ſo that no proviſions la's fleet 


could be conveyed into the beſieged city either by ſea or land, intirely de- 


the wall, which Caſſius had begun croſs the iſthmus, be- feated, and 
ing now completed. The place being thus reduced to the ut- 


odicea 


moſt extremity, DolabeHa attempted ſeveral times to fall FAXES. 


out at the head of the gariſon, but was conſtantly driven back 


delivered up to the enemy by one Quintius, a chief officer of 


his army. Dolabella, ſeeing the enemy in poſſeſſion of the 
city, and fearing Caſſius would retaiiate upon him his cruel 

treatment of the unfortunate Trebonius, ordered one of his 
guards to cut off his head; which he did accordingly, and 


into the city, which was at length, without his knowledge, 


he dard 


then killed himſelf with the fame ſword. The example of / Dola- 


Dolabella was followed by M. Octavius his lieutenant, and 
2. Marſus, another of his chief officers. Caſſius ordered 


_ their bodies to be decently interred, though they had refuſed 
that honour to the poor remains of Trebenius, which they 
_ threw into the ſea, after having inſulted them in the groſſeſt 


manner. But Caſſius, at the ſight of Dolabella's head, 


| ſeemed to have forgot the vengeance he owed to the manes of 


his friend. As for the ſoldiers, who ſerved under the decea- 


bella. 


ſed general, though they had been declared enemies to the 
. republic as well as himſelf, Caffius generouſly forgave them, 


and, having obliged them to rake the military oath to him, 
incorporated them among his legionaries b. Appian tells us, 


that Caffius plundered both the temples and treaſury of Lao- 


dicea, that he laid heavy taxes on the inhabitants, and put 


Cie. ad familiar. I. xii. epiſt. 14, 15. d ArrI AN |. iv. 
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all the nobility to the ſword ; ſo that the city was reduced 
to a moſt miſerable condition ©, What Appran ſays has not 
been a little exavgerated by the authors of the Roman hiſtory 
now publiſhing at Paris for they tell us, that the /treets in 
an infant were covered with dead bodies; that thr blood ran in 
Areas - that neither temples nor palaces were ſpared ; that 
theſe, whom the conqueror thought fit to pardon, were forced to 
pay, fd exorbitant ſums that death ſeemed leſs painful to them 
than li fa. Theſe reverend writers, men indeed of great 


le.rming, but avowed champions of arbitrary power, omit 


no opportunity of throwing what dirt they can upon thoſe 
whey itood up in defence of their liberties. They conſtantly 
follow thoſe authors, whoſe accounts are the leaſt favourable 


to them, without taking notice of what others, leſs partial 


and biaſſed, have wrote on the ſame ſubject. In the preſent 
caſe, . Caſſius diſagreeing, as he often does, with Ap- 
pan, after having told us, that Caſſius gave quarter and im- 
punity to D-labella's troops, adds, neither puniſhed he the in- 


 habitants of Ladies, otherwiſe than by obliging them to pay a 


ſum of money ©, No mention here of ſtreams of blood, if 


Alreets covered with dead bodies, of exorbitant taxes which 


made death itſelf defireable. 

Ap now Caſſius, after the reduction of 23 become 
maſter of all Syria, acquainted the conſcript fathers with the 
ſucceſs of his arms; who thereupon confirmed to him the 
government of thoſe vaſt provinces, as they did to Brutus 
that of Greece, Macedon, and 1llyricum, ordering all the 
ſtates and cities, in alliance with or ſubject to Rome, to obey 
their orders and aſſiſt them to the utmoſt of their power.. 
Thus Brutus and Caſſius, who had fled from Rome, as Plu- 


 tarch obſerves®, like deſpicable exiles, without money or 


arms, without ſhips, ſoldiers, or one ſingle city to rely on, 


were now maſters of large provinces, had above twenty legi- 
ons under their command, and were in a condition to keep 
in awe and withſtand the united forces of Octavianus, - 
tony, and Lepidus. Thus was the Roman ſtate, taken in its 


utmoſt extent, divided between two oppoſite parties, the Cæ- 
ſareans, that is, thoſe who were for introducing abſolute go- 


vernment and arbitrary power; and the republicans, that is, 


zealous defenders of their liberties and the ancient cuſtoms 
and laus of the republic. The latter prevailed in the eaſt; 


© Arran. ibid. p. 625,626. d CAT ROU and RoviLlte, 
tom. 17. p. 584. Pio. 1. xlvii. p. 346. Vir. 
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and the former in the weſt : where they were obeyed by all 
the nations between theocean and the ſtraights of M:ſſana, or 


the moſt ſouthern borders of Italy. As for Sicily, it was 


held at this time by Sextus Pomperus, the younger ſon of 


Pompey the Great, of whom we ſhall have frequent occaſion 


to ſpeak in the ſequel of this hiſtory. Such was the fitua- 


tion of affairs at the beginning of Octavianus's firſt conſulate, 
| What happened in Itah and the ſeveral provinces ſubject to 
the diſtracted and expiring republic, from his conſulate to the 


death of Brutus and Caſſius, ſhall be the —— of the follow- 
ing chapter. | 


E HA P. 
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Octavia- 
nus cauſes 


Brutus and 


Caſhus to 
he con- 


demned. 


CHAP. XV. 


The hiftory of Rome, Soo the firſt con- 


ſu ate of Octavianus zo the death of 
Caſſius and Brutus. 


NH E firſt ſtep O#avianus took, after he had entered 
To upon his conſulate, was, to get his adoption con- 


firmed in a general aſſembly of the people. In the 
next place, he prevailed upon the ſenate to revoke 


their decree, declaring Dolabella, whoſe _ was not yet 
known at Rome, an enemy to his country ®, Soon after his 


_ collegue Q. Pædius, at his inſtigation, propoſed a law for 


impeaching, trying, and condemning all thoſe who had been 
any ways concerned in the death of Cæſar. Purſuant to this 


law which paſſed without oppoſition, L. Cornificius took up- 


on him to accuſe Brutus, and the famous M. Vipſanius A. 


grippa (X) appeared againſt Caſfius. The conſpirators were 


h AePplan.l. iii. p. 586. Dio. I. xlvi p. 321, 322. 


(X) Marcus Vipſanius Agrippa was, according to Suetonius (27); 
of a mean deſcent, but of an equeſtrian family according to Core. 


lius Nepos (38). The former writer tells us, that the emperor 
Caligula, aſhamed to acknowledge Agrippa for his grandfather, gave 
out, that his mother Agrippina was not the daughter of Agrippa, 
but the fruit of an inceſtuous commerce, between Julia the wife of 
Agrippa and her father Auguſtus; chuſing out of a fooliſh and ſhame- 
ful vanity, to owe his birth rather to an inceſt, than a lawful mar- 


riage (39). Agrippa was brought up from his infancy with O&a- 


- wianus, and ſerved him to the laſt with the utmoſt fidelity. We 


ſhall have occaſion to make f.equent mention of him in the ſequel 
of this hiſtory. Yelleius Paterculus, a ſcandalous flatterer of the 


Cz/ars, tells us, that his uncle Capito Joined Agrippa in accuſing 


Brutus (40). 


(37) "wy in Caligula. (38) Cornel. Nep. in vita ditici 
(39) Idem. ibid. (40) Vell. Patercul J. ii. c. 09. 
es > all 


all 
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all ſummoned to take their trials; and we are told, that when 


the herald pronounced the name of Brutus, both the people 


and ſenate expreſſed their concern for ſo worthy a cit zen with 
ſiahs and tears. Among the many judges, who were choſen 
for the deciſion of ſo important a cauſe, Silicius Coronas was 
the only perſon who had courage enough to declare in their 
favour, which coſt him his life; for tho* Ofavianus thought 
it then adviſeable to diſſemble his reſentment, and pretended 
even to be reconciled to Silicius, yet he ſoon after ſacrificed 


him to his revenge. Notwithſtanding the oppoſition of that 


generous citizen, the conſpirators were all condemned, with- 
out being heard, to perpetual baniſhment, and their eftates 
confiſcated i, But as Brutus and Caſſius were at the head of 
twenty legions, Octævianus rightly judged, that it would not 


be eaſy for him to deſtroy them, without the aſſiſtance of Au- 
tony and Lepidus. He therefore diſpatched truſty meſſengers 7uirer 
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to theſe two chiefs, deſiring them to march with all poſſible Antony 
expedition into Itah, that they might with their united forces and Lepi- 


fall upon Brutus and Caſſius, and drive them out of the pro- dus into 


vinces Which they had ſeized. Hereupon they both ſet out Italy. 


wit hout delay, and paſſing the Alps, at the head of ſeventeen 


legions, entered Ciſalpine Gaul. The ſenate, alarmed at their 


approach, and ſtill ſtrangers to the private managements be- 


tween them and Odtavianus, ordered the latter to march out 
_ againſt them, and make war upon them as public enemies. 


Octavianus with great joy embraced this opportunity of put- 
ting the = be to the treaty, which had been begun ſome 


time ſince between him and his rival. But, before he left 


Rome, he gave private inſtructions to Quintus Pædius his col- 
legue and creature, to inſinuate, as of his own motion, to 


the ſenate, chat it was for the advantage of the common- 


wealth to repeal their dectee againſt Antony and Lepidus, and 


not to drive ſuch men to deſpair, eſpecially Antony, who was 


as great a commander, and no leſs to be dreaded than Sy/la 
and Marius. This propoſal was no-ways agreeable to the 
ſenate ; but nevertheleſs, as they ſuſpected Octavianus to be 
at the bottom of the whole, they wrote to him for his advice 


in ſo nice a point. The crafty general readily conſented to 


the repealing of the decree, as we may well imagine; but, to 


deceive the ſenate, told them in his letter, that his conſent 
had been in a manner extorted by the earneſt intreaties of his 


!o)diers. However, the conſcript fathers began now plainly to 
lee, that Oclavianus's deſign was to gain over Antony to his 


LI v. I. cxe. VIII. PaTERCUL. Iii. e. 69. Sur in Ne. 
tone, c. 3. Dio, I. xlvi. p. 322. PLuT. in Bruto. 
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party, and to act in concert with him againſt the defenders 
of the public liberty. But they were no longer in a condition 
to withſtand him, and therefore folemnly diſannulled all the 
decrees againſt Antony and his adherents. In acknowledy- 


ment of this good turn, Antony marched immediately againſt | 


Decimus Brutus, who was incamped in the neighbourhood of 
Mutina with ten legions, four whereof conſiſted of veterans, 
but who were in a very bad condition on account of the di- 


tempers and fatigues they had ſuffered during the late ſiege; 


the ſix others were newly raiſed, and quite unacquainted with 
military diſcipline. So that Brutus, not finding himſelf in a 
condition to oppoſe the united and ſuperior forces of Antory 


and Lepidus, reſolved to quit Ciſalpine Gaul, and by the way 


of Aquileta paſs into Illyricum, and from thence into Macedon, 
where M. Brutus commanded. But, finding all the paſſes 
ſeized on that fide by Oftavianus's troops, he took his rout 
towards the Alps with a deſign to paſs the Rhine, where that 
river divides Tranſalpine Gaul from Germany, and through the 
latter country purſue his march into Macedon. But the ap- 


prehenſion of the fatigues and dangers of ſo long a journey 


had ſuch an effect on the minds of the new raiſed troops, that 
they all abandoned Brutus and went over to Antony. I heir ex- 
ample was ſoon followed by the other four legions ; ſo that Bru- 
tus's army was ſoon reduced to a few ſquadrons of Gaul 
horſe ; and to ſuch of theſe alſo, as betrayed any unwilling- 
neſs to follow him, Brutus not only gave leave to return 
home, but generouſly ſupplied them with money to defray 
the charges of their journey. Thus guarded only by three 
hundred horſe, he marched as far as the Rhine, the fight of 


which rapid river fo frightened the few Gauls he had with 
| him, that they ſtole away one after another, except ten, who 


ſeemed determined never to forſake him. In this extremity 


he laid aſide all thoughts of entering Germany, and dreſſing 


himſelf after the Gauliſb manner, as he ſpoke the language 


like a native, he reſolved in that diſguiſe to return thtoug 
Gaul into Italy, not without hopes of reaching at length Ma- 
ced;n undiſcovered. But he had not gone far before he had 


the misfortune to be taken by a band of free-booters, who 
conducted him, at his requeſt, to the lord of that diſtrict, by 


name Camillus, or, as others call him, Ca melius, who had 


received 2 thouſand favours at his hands in the dictator's liſe- 
time. But the ungtateful wretch, BITE 3 having received him 
In a friendly manner, diſpatched a meſſenger to Aitony, ac- 
guaintin z him, that he had Brutus in his e er, and was rea- 
de to diipole of "lim as he plecfed. Anteny was touched with 


CO net ar ene mistort unes of a man 0 conſids rable for li 
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birth and the great offices he had borne. But nevertheleſs, 
as it was for the intereſt of his party that he ſhould be cut off, 
he wrote word to Camillus to diſpatch him and fend him his 
head ; which the treacherous Gaul did accordingly, without 


CHAP. 15. 


any regard to the ſacred laws of hoſpitality. Dion Caſſius, 
Valerius Maximus, and Seneca tell us, that Brutus behaved 
on this occaſion in a manner very unbecoming a man of his 
rank and ſtation, and that he earneſtly begged for his life, e- 


ven after Helvius Blaſia, his intimate friend and inſeparable 


companion, had killed himſelf in his preſence, to animate him 
by his example k. Cicero on the contrary, who was intimate- 
ly acquainted with him, ſpeaks of him as a men, who was 


never afraid, or even difturbed ' 5 and the authority of Cicero 
is mote to be relied on, than that of all the hifturians, who. 
wWiotc Jung atter, put together. | 
thers Gatrow and Apuille, in their Roman hiſtory, take no. 


However, the learned fa- 


notice of this peſſage, which would have left no room for 
their long deicants on the cowardice of that perfidious wretch, 


that cruel traytor, that inhuman a{/uffin, as they are pleaſed to 
ſtyle Brutus tor conſpiring againſt ſo fine a man as Ce far, guil- 
ty ot no ſfault but that of tyranny and uſurpation. When his 
bead was brought to / tony, he looked on it with ſome con- 
cern, and then delivered it to his friends, by whom it was 


decently buried a. Thus died Decimus Junius Brutus, a year 


and a halt after the death of Cæſgar. He had been always ho- 
noured by the dictator with paiucular marks of friendſhip and 


contidence, as appears both trom his will, and from the great 


employ ments to which he raiſed him. For he wis appointed 


one of his ſecond heirs, in cafe any of his great nephews 


thould renounce the inheritance ; and had been general of his 


horſe ; governor firſt of Tranſalpine, and atterwards of C 
alpine, Gaul, and named conſul, according to Velleius Pater- 
culus, for the year after the conſulate of Hirtius and Panſa ®. 
And indeed Decimus ſerved him with the utmoſt fidelity, till 
he began openly to aſpire at the ſovereign power; and then, 
conſidering him no longer as a friend, but as a tyrant, he pre- 
terred the public weltare to his private intereſt, which the a- 


betters of arbitrary power look uf on us an enormous crime. 


Antony immediately acquainted Odavianus, that he had ſacri- 


Hee Decimus to the manes of his father, and then advanced 


with Lepidus at the head of his army to mcet lim. The place 
tiey choſe for their private CONICTENCES was A (mall Hand 


* Dio. I. xlvi p. 325. Vat. Max. I. ix. Senica. epiſt. 


52. Ci |. xii. ad familiar epiſt. 21. D110. ibid. 
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formed by the river Rhenus, now the Reno, which falls into 

the Po, after having watered the territory of Bononia or Bolog- 

na (Y). Both armies advanced to the oppoſite banks of this ri- 

ver, from whence by two bridges a communication was opened 
wio.ith the iſland, Lepidus entered the firſt into the iſland, to view 
Ottavia- whether it was ſafe for the other two to venture into it. Such Was 
nus, An- the unfortunate condition of thoſe ambitious men, who, even in 


1 — midſt of a reconciliation, could not help miſtruſting each 
- <A other. Lepidus having made the ſignal that was agreed on, 
porn the two generals entered the iſland from the oppoſite banks, 


Jandl. each of them guarded by three hundred men, who remained 
b at the head of the bridges, while the two chiefs advanced to 


the place of the interview, which was a riſing ground, 
whence they could be equally ſeen by their guards and both 
armies. After they had ſaluted and embraced each other 


in a polite and friendly manner, they took their ſeats, the 
other two yielding to Ofavianus, as conſul, the moſt honour- 
able place. The conference laſted three days, during which 


time they had the precaution to ſpeak conſtantly ſo low, not- 


withſtanding ſome warm debates, that not a fingle word could 


be heard even by their guards, who ſtood but at a ſmall diſtance. 


At length they agreed on the following articles : 1. That 
OQavianus ſhould forthwith reſign the conſulate, which gave 
him a kind of pre-eminence over the other two, to Ventidius one 
of Antony's lieutenants. 2. That the ſupreme authority ſhould 
be divided among them three, and kepr by them for the ſpace if 


The arti- 
cles of their 
as reement. 


five years, under the name of triumvirs, and in quality of re- 


formers of the commonwealth. 3. That they ſhould cauſe this 
authority to be confirmed by the Roman people. 4. That Anto- 
ny ſhould have all Tranſalpine and Ciſalpine Gaul, except 


Narbonne, which together with both Spains ſhould be yielded | 


to Lepidus; and that Octavianus ſhould have for bis ſhare 
Africa, with Sicily and Sardinia. 5. That Italy and the eaſtern 
provinces, which were poſſeſſed by Brutus and Caſſius, ſhould for 


a while remain in common. 6. That Antony and Octavianus | 
ſhould forthwith join their forces, and make war upon Brutus 


(Y) Appian will have the triumvirs to have met in an iſland 
formed by the river Labinius in the neighbourhood of Mantua (41). 
But, in the firſt place, the Labinius, or, as others call it, the L- 
winivs, is at a great diſtance from Mantua, and rather in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bononia ; and beſides is not large enough to form an 


iſland, being in reality not a river, but a rivulet, n at preſent 
by the name of Lavins. 


(41) Aan. de bell. civil. J. iv. ſub, init, 
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and Caſſius, while Lepidus with gur legions flaid at Rome, to 
maintain the authority of the triumvirate there. Thus was the 
empire of the world divided, as Plutarch obſerves, among 
theſe three chiefs, as if it had been their paternal inheritance, 
Beſides theſe, ſeveral other articles were ſettled. As it was of 
the utmoſt importance, eſpecially for Octavianus and Antony, 


Who were to march into the eaſt againſt Brutus and Caſſius, 
to ſecure the fidelity of the legions, it was agreed, that each 
legionary ſhould receive after the war five thouſand drachmas, 
each centurion twenty five thouſand, and each tribune fifty 
thouſand. To theſe imm nſe and almoſt incredible ſums, 


were added other rewards, yet more ſubſtantial. The trium- 
virs agreed to promiſe their ſoldiers ſettlements, on their re- 
turn from the eaſt, in eighteen of the beſt cities of Italy, which 
ſhould be choſen out by the three chiefs, and abandoned in 
property with their houſes and lands to the ſoldiers. As for 
the antient proprietors, they were by a crying injuſtice to be 
driven out of their old habitations, ſtript of their lands and ef- 


fects, and ſuffered either to periſh with famine, or ſhift for 


themſelves in the beſt manner they could. Some of theſe un- 
happy cities were even then named, viz. Capua, Rhegium, 
Beneventum, Luceria, Ariminum, and Vibo. As the triumvirs 


had occaſion for immenſe ſums to carry on the war, and be- 
ſides were well appriſed, that there were ſtill in Rome great 
numbers of zealous republicans, who probably would raiſe diſ- 


turbances in /taly, during their abode in the eaſt, they came to 
that barbarous and inhuman reſolution, which will render their 
memories execrable and infamous to the lateſt poſterity ; a re- 


ſolution, which brings diſgrace upon tyranay itſelf. They a- 
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greed not only to cut off all their enemies, but thoſe alſo who ſcription. 


were either pofl-fſed of great eſtates, or were thought to re- 


| tain the leaſt ſpark of zeal for their antient laws and liberties. 
This they looked upon as the ſureſt means of maintaining 
themſelves in the peaceable poſſeſſion of their uſurped tyranny, 


and at the ſame time of raifing the neceſſary ſums for the ſup- 


port of their troops. "Theſe regulations were made without 


the leaſt conteſt or diſpute; but the liſt of the proſcribed, 
when it came to he ſettled, occaſioned warm debates, each of 


them intending ta deſtroy his enemies and ſave his friends. 


Antony would come to no agreement till Cicero's name was 
ſet down in the fatal liſt. OZavianus endeavoured to ſave him, 
and was for having Antony to ſacrifice Lucius Cæſar, his uncle 
by the mother's fide, As for Lepidus, ſome writers tell us, 


that contraty to the inclination of the other two, he inſifted 
upon the condemnation of his own brother L. Emilius Paulus, 
ho had voted. the firſt in the ſenate for paſhng the decree, which 
2 "> So St declared 
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declared him a public ene ny when he joined Antony. Other 
authors ſay, that he would fain have ſaved his brother, but 


that Octauianus and A tony demanded his head. However 


that be, the thi:r|t of being revenged on their enemies at length 


got the better of the defire of ſ aving their friends and relati- | 


ons. Octavianus in the ead lacrificed Cicero to Antony ; An- 


tony his uncle Lucius to Octavianus; and Lepidus was either 


allowed to murder his brother Paulus, or forced to abandon 


him to the reſentment of the other two. The death of theſe 
three being agreed on, the liſt of the others, whom the trium- 
virs doomed to die, was ſoon drawn up, eich of the three 


tyrants ſetting down the names of his particular enemies, and 
even of the enemies of his creatures. The firſt in this liſt 
was Paulus, the brother of Lepidus ; Lucius Ceſar, Ant- 
xy's uncle, was the ſecond; and Cicero the third. After 
theſe were named Plotius, conſul elect, and brother to Plan- 


cus one of Antony's lizutenants; Quintus, who was alſo de- 


ſigned conſul for the enſuing year, and whoſe daughter Aſiniu 


Pollio, a great ftickler for che triumvirate, had lately married; 


Thoranius, who had been governor to Octavianus, and had 


taken particular care of his education, and many others, 
whom we ſhall have occaſion to mention in the ſequel of the 
hiſtory. And now the articles of this wicked confederacy be- 


ing agreed on, and (wore to by the contracting parties, the three 


_ Chiefs ſeparated, after embracing each other, and went to im- 
part the reſult of their conferences to their reipective armies, 


who, overjoyed at the advantageous promiſes that were made 
them, heard the report with the greateſt ſatisfaction. The 
ſame day the two armies joined, and mutually feaſted and en- 
tertained each other (A). Thus was concluded the fecond 


2. ſecond triumvirate about a year and a half after Ceſar s death, the 


rate: 


triumvi- conſequences whcreof were moſt dreadtul, and . the laſt 


blow to the liberty of Rome o. 


o Appran. I. i. NY 590. 210 . 101 p 325, 326. PLurT. 
in Cic. & Antonio. Fro. l. iv. c. 


1 (A\ The agreement being 3 and the articles ſigned by the 
crivmvirs, the army ing wats, unter between Antony 


and Ofavianus might be cemented by ſome alliance, and forced in 
a manner the latter to divorce Servilia, the daughter of Servili 
Iſauricus, whom he had married when he was very young, and to 
take in her room Clodia, the daughter of the famous P Clodius, 


Who was killed by Milo, and of Fulvia, whom Antony had married |} 


after the death of her rt huſband. (42). 
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Ax p now the triumvirs, ſeeing their agreement, and each 
of the articles on which it was concluded, approved by the ſol- 
dicry of both armies, reſolved in the firſt place to publiſh the 
decree of proſcription, and haſten the execution of it, before 
their enemies could have any notice of their wicked deſigns. 
Accordingly, the fatal decree was drawn up and made 
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public. It began thus: M. Lepidus, H. Antonius, and The dteree 
Octavianus Ceſar, choſen for the reformation of the commun- of the pro- 


wealth. If the generoſity of Julius Czlar had not prompted him ſcription. 


to pardon ſome faithleſs men, and to grant them beſides their 
lives, of which they were unwsrthy, honours and offices, which 
they deſerved as little, he had not fallen by their treaſon, nor 


ſhould we have been obliged to proceed in a manner diſagreeable 


to us, againſt theſe wha have declared us enemies to our country. 


But the wicked deſigns they formed againſt us, the horrible 


treachery they ſhewed tawards Cæſar, and the certain knowledge 
we have of their exetrable practices, force us to prevent the e- 
vili with which we are threatened, Then followed a juſtifi- 


cation of the proceedings of the triumvirs, founded on the 
advantages which Cæſar had procured for the Roman people 


by his victories, on the ingratitude of thoſe who had murder- 


ed him, and on the neceſſity of clearing the city of ſuch as 


might involve it in new troubles. They concluded thus: No 
man ſhall dare to receive, conceal, help to eſcape, any ways relieve 
| thoſe who are proſcribed, or hold any manner of intelligence with 
them, upon pain of being himſelf proſcribed. Mhoſoever ſhall 


bring to any of the triumvirs the head of a proſcribed perſon ſhall 


receive if a freeman, twenty-five thouſand ſeſterces, and ten 


thouſand, if a ſſave. The flave who ſhall kill his maſter, ſhall 


moreover be declared a Roman citizen. The ſame rewards ſhall 
le given to ſuch as ſhall declare the place, where any proſcribed 
| perſon lies concealed, and the name of the informer jhall not be en- 


tered into any regiſter, to the end it may never be known who he 


Was. This decrce, together with the firſt liſt of the unhappy 
w retches who were doomed to die, was immediately ſent to 
Rome, and at the ſame time ſome companies of ſoldiers 


diſpatched thither, to put the cruel orders of the triumvirs 


in execution. The ſoldiers arrived in the evening before the 


decree, and meeting four of the proſcribed perſons in the 
ſtreets, immediately put them to death: others were inhu- 


anly maſſacred in their houſes ; ſome while they were ſup- 
ping with their friends, and ſome in the temples, whither, 
upon the firſt alarm, they had fled for refuge. The city _ 


wos in an inſtant filled with horror and confuſion. Nothing 
was heard but cries and lamentations. As the liſt of the 


rrolctide! perſons was not yet made public, every one fan- 
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cied himſelf in that number; and hence a general terror 
and conſternation. Some in the height of their deſpair, re- 
ſolved to involve the whole city in their deſtruction, and ac- 
cordingly ſet fire to it in different quarters. The darkneſ 
of the night, the fire which began to flame out in ſeveral places, 
the cries and groans of thoſe who were inhumanly butcheredin 


the ſtreets, the runniag up and down of the armed ſoldiers, the 


flight of the people, the ſhrieks of the women, &c. filled eve. 
ry breaſt with dread and horror, Q. Pædius, the only con- 


ſul then in Rome, to remove the fears of the alarmed multi- 


tude and prevent diſorders, ran from ſtreet to ſtreet, cauſing it 
to be every where publiſhed, that the number of thoſe, who 
were doomed to die, was but very ſmall, and that, as ſoon 
as it was day, he would cauſe their names to be fixed up in 
the forum. Accordingly, early next morning, the liſt of the 


_ proſcribed, containing the names only of ſeventeen perſons, 
was ſet up in a public place, together with the decree of the 


The entry 


triumvirs. This reſtore ] tranquillity to the city for 2 


while; but the conſul Pædius, having over- heated himſelf 
with running up and down the city, to calm the minds 


of the people and prevent diſorders, died the night following . 
DvuRING thefe alarms, the triumvirs advanced, at the head 


e/ 1he tri of their united forces, towards Rome, which they entered on 


EPMUIrS in- 


to Rome. 


three different days, Octavianns on the firſt, Aatony on the 
ſecond, and Lepidus on the third, each of them being at- 
tended with his prætorian cohort and one legion. The firſt 


ſtep they took after their arrival was, to get a law paſſed, in- 


veſting them with the authority which they had uſurped. It 
was accordingly propoſed by the tribune P. Titius to the 21. 


ſembled tribes, who paſſed it the ſame day in the following 


terms: The Roman people lawfully aſſembled have thought 


fit to appoint three perſons to govern the commonwealth with 


' conſular power. Theſe are M. Antonius, M. Lepidus, and 
Cæſar Octavianus, whoſe authority ſhall be acknowledged and | 
obeyed by all for the ſpace of five years. The decree was no 


ſooner paſſed, than Octavianus, -purfuant to one of the articles | 
of the confederacy, reſigned is Conſul ſome ſay to C. 


Carrinas, others to Ventidius (B). However that be, theſe 


1 7 


1 Applan. Dio. Fon. Prur. ibid. 


3 We have given elſewhere a particular account of the riſe, er. 


ploits, and character of Ventidius (43); and therefore ſhall only 


(43) Vol. &. 5. 531, & 4g. 
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two were by the triumvirs appointed conſuls for the remain- 


ing part of the preſent year ; but they made no figure, the 
whole power and authority of the republic being lodged in the 
triumvirs. Theſe three tyrants, looking upon themſelves 
now as lawful magiſtrates, added the night following the 
names of one hundred and thirty perſons to thoſe they had 
already proſcribed ; a few days after they proſcribed a hundred 
and titty more, and thus they daily increaſed the number, till 
it amounted at laſt to three hundred ſenators, and above two 


thouſand knights. It is impoſſible to paint the horrors of 
this bloody proſcription; by it every conſiderable man in 


Rome, who was diſliked, or ſuſpected by the triumvirate to 
_ diſapprove their tyranny, who was rich and had where- 
withal to glut their avarice, was doomed to die. As it was 


death to conceal or help them, and ample rewards were giv- 


en to ſuch as diſcovered and killed them, many were betray- 


ed and butchered by their flaves and freedmen, many by 


their treacherous hoſts and relations. . Many fled to the wil- 
derneſs, where they periſhed for want with their tender chil- 
dren. Nothing was to be ſeen but blood and ſlaughter ; the 


ſtreets were covered with dead bodies ; the heads of the moſt 
illuſtrious ſenators were expoſed upon the roſtra, and their bo- 


dies left unburied in the ſtreets and fields, to be devoured by 
the dogs and ravenous birds. This looked like dooming 


Rome to periſh at once. Many uncondemned perſons periſh- 


ed in this confuſion, ſome by malice or miſtake, others for 


concealing or defending their friends. Some of the antient 


The ſad 
condition 
awhich the 


city Was 1n* 


hiſtorians ſeem to take pleaſure in deſcribing the horrors of 


this bloody and cruel proſcription, which reduced the popu- 
lous capital of the world almoſt to a wilderneſs. They pro- 


duce many remarkable and affecting inſtances of the affection 


of wives for their huſbands, and of the fidelity of flaves to- 


wards their maſters ; but few, very few, as they own with 


add here, that as he had been formerly a muletier, and had got 


his livelihood by providing mules to carry the baggage of ſuch. 
Roman magiſtrates as were ſent to govern foreign provinces, 


when he was raiſed to the conſulate, the following lampoon was 


| Concurrite, ommes au gures, aruſpices ; 
Portentum inufitatum conflatum eft recent: 
Nam mules gui fricabat, conſal fa us eft (44). 


@ 43: 


(44) Val. Mas. J wi. c. 9. A. Cel l. xv. . 4. Plia. | vii. 
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great concern, of the love of child:en towards their parents, 


However, the dutiful behaviour ot Cppius may ſtand for many, 
who, like A neas, carried his old and decrepid father on his 
ſhoulders to the ſea- ſide, and eſcaped with him into Sicily. Hig 
piety was not Jong unrewarded ; for on his return to Rome, 
after the triumvirs had put an end to the proſcription, he 
found the people ſo taken with that generous action, that all 
the tribes unanimouſly concurred in raiſing him to the zdile. 
ſhip, and becauſe he wanted money to exhibit the uſual ſports, 


the artificers worked without wages, and the people not only "i 


taxed themſelves to defray the neceſſary charges aitendin 


ſuch ſhows, but gave proofs of the eſteem they had for ſo 
dutiful a ſon by ſuch contributions, as amounted to twice the 


value of his paternal eſtate, which had been confiſcated by the 
triumvirs. Caius Hoſidius Geta was likewiſe ſaved by his 
ſon, who ſpread a report, that his father had laid violent hands 


on himſelf, and, to render the fact more credible, ſpent the poor 
remains of his fortune in performing his obſequies. By this 


means Heſidius, not being ſearched after, made his eſcape, 


but loſt one of his eyes, which he had kept too long covere 
with a plaiſter, the better to diſguiſe him. As for the bar- 
barous impiety of thoſe children, who, by a ſtrange apoſtacy 


from nature betrayed their own parents, it ought to be buried 


with them in eternal oblivion. Nothing can reflect greater 


infamy on the memory of the triumvirs, than their coun- 


Others by 
_ 7 
cue. 


tenancing ſuch impious monſters. Several ſlaves choſe rather 
to die on the rack, amidſt the moſt exquiſite torments, than 


diſcover the place where their maſters lay concealed ; others, 
not caring to outlive them, fell by their own hands upon their 
dead bodies. Many illuſtrious matrons gave remarkable proofs 
of their conjugal love in theſe times of calamity, which 


| ought not to be paſſed over in filence. The wife of O. Li- 


garius, ſeeing her huſband betrayed by one of his ſlaves, de- 


clared to the executioners who cut off his head, that ſhe had 
concealed him, and conſequently ought, in virtue of the de- 


cree, to undergo the ſame fate. But they not hearkening to 


her, ſhe appeared before the triumvirs themſelves, upbraided 


them with their cruelty, owned ſhe had concealed, in ſpite 


of their decree, her huſband, and begged death of them as 2 
favour. Being driven away by their officers, ſhe ſhut herſelf 


up in her own houſe, and there, as ſhe was determined not to 
outlive her huſband, ſtarved herſelf to death. Acilius was be- 
trayed by one of his ſlaves, and apprehended, but redeemed 
by his wife, who readily parted with all her jewels to ſave his 


life. Apuletus, Antiſtins, Antius, Q. Lucretius Viſpallis, 


Titus 


2 ” 


erfelf | 


10t to 
as be- 
emed 
ve his 


pallio, 
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Titus Vinius, and many others, were ſaved by the ingenious 
contrivances of their wives, after they had given themſelves 


up for loſt. Lucius, the uncle of Antony, was ſaved by his 


ſiſter Julia, in whoſe houſe he had taken refuge. The mini- 
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Lucius 
Antonius 


ſters of the triumvirs endeavoured to break into the room, ſaved by 


where he lay concealed ; but his ſiſter meeting them at the 
door, cried out ſeveral times, You ſhall never kill Lucius 
Cæſar, till you firſt diſpatch me, me, who gave your general his 
life and being. | he attathnas, thunder-ftruck at theſe words, 


his fafter 


retired : but nevertheleſs Julia flew to the forum, where her 


ſon was fitting on his tribunal, receiving the heads of the 
proſcribed, and paying the aſſaſſins the promiſed rewards. 7 


have tranſgreſſed your decree; ſaid ſhe to Antony, and am come 


to inform againſt myſelf. I have taken my brother into my 


fit to put us both to death. You have behaved, replied An- 


tony, like a good ſiſter, but as a bad mother, and took no 


further notice of what Julia ſaid ; but Lucius was no more 


| houſe, and am reſolved to protect him, till you ſhall think 


inquired after. Though the country as well as the city 


ſwarmed with informers and affaflins; yet many illuſtrious 
eitizens found means to avoid the fury of the proſcription, 


and to get ſafe, either to Brutus in Macedon, or to Sextus 


Pompeius in Sicily. The latter kept conſtantly a great num- 
ber of ſmall veſſels hovering on the coaſts of Italy, to receive 


ſuch as made their eſcape, and treated them with great kind- 


who had the good luck to elude the fury of their enemies and 
perſecutors,; were, beſides thoſe we have already mentioned, 
Valerius Meſſala, Bibulus, Arianus, Metellus, Reſtio, Appius, 


Meneius, Junius, Pomponius, Hirtius, Apuleius, Aruntius, 


neſs and civility. The moft conifiderable perſons among thoſe. 


Coponius, and Ventidius. Maſſala and Bibulus were invited 
| home by the triumvirs, who by a public declaration owned, 


that they had not been any ways acceſſary to the deach of 


Ceſar ; but they choſe to continue with Brutus in Macedon, 
and fignalized themſelves in the battle of Philippi. Bibulus 
was atterwards raiſed to the firſt employments in the ſtate. 
Arianus and Metellus were ſaved by their children, Reft:o, 


The fideli- 


Appius, Meneius, and Junius by their flaves. Keſtio had ” 9 ſome 


marked one of his ſlaves on the forchead with a red-hot iron ; 
the uſual puniſhment inflited on ſuch flaves as attempted to 
run away from their maſters. This ſlave, having by chance 
found out the place where Rio lay concealed, appeared un- 


lauen. 


expectedly before him, aſking whether he could do him any 


fervice? Reſtio had after wards treated the ſlave with great 


humanity, and done him many favours; but nevertheleſs, 


ſeeing himſelf now in his power; he looked upon his caſe as 
Vor, XIII. 5 3 deſperate, 
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deſperate, not doubting, but the ſlave would ſeize this oppor- 
tunity of being revenged on him for the former affront; which 
the faithful and generous ſlave obſerving, addreſſed him thus; 
Can you imagine, that the marks, with which you formerly 
| branded me, have made a deeper impreſſion on my forehead, than 
the favours, which you have ſince beſtowed upon me, have done 
in my heart ! Having thus ſpoke, he led him to a cave, and there 
ſupported him for ſome time with what he earned by his daily 
labour. At length a company of ſoldiers coming that way 
and, approaching the cave, the faithful ſlave, alarmed at the 


danger his maſter was in, followed them cloſe, and falling up- 
on a poor pcaſant, killed him in their preſence, and cut of 


his head, crying out, I am now revenged on my maſter for the 
marks with which he has branded me. The ſoldiers, ſeeing 
the inſamous marks on his forehead, and not doubting but he 


had killed Regie, ſnatched the head out of his hand and re- 


turned with it in all haſte to the triumvirs. They were no 
ſooner gone, than the ſlave conveyed his maſter to the ſea- 


| fide, where they had the good luck to find one of Sextus 
Pompeius's veſſels, which tranſported them ſaſe into Sicih. 
Ie generoſity of the flaves of Appius and Meneius, or Me- 
nenius, was {till mote heroic ; for they ſuffered themſelves to 
be flain in their muſters habits, while their maſters made their 


eſcape in the diſguiſe of ſlaves. Pomponius, finding no other 


maeeans to get ſafe out of Rome, aſſumed the habit of a prator, 
The bold and went early out of the city in that attire, being attended 
undertak- by his flaves in the diſguiſe of lictors: he travelled at the ex- 

ing of pence of the public, giving out every-where, that he was 
Pomponi- ſent by the triumvirs to negotiate a treaty with young Pom- 


pey : he was well received in all the cities on the road, and 


ſupplied both with horſes and proviſions : ſeveral bands of | 


ſoldiers and aſſaſins met him on his journey, but none of them 
offered to ſtop or examine an embaſſador of the triumvirs ; 


ſo that he reached Sicily undiſcovered; Hirtius, Apuleius, and 
Aruntius killed, with the aſiſtance of their friends, clients, and 


{laves, the ſoldiers, who were ſent to murder them, and made 


their eſcape ſword in hand. Ventidius, not the conſul, de- 


_ ceived the murderers, by pretending to 3 them him- 


ſelf, and patroling about the country with ſom 


zs in ſearch of profctibed perſons. The ſenator Coponius was 

ſaved by his wife at the expence of her virtue, Antony having 

cauſed his name to be ſtruck: out of the black lift in regard 

of her compliance with his unlawful demands, after ſhe had 

been proof for ſeveral years againſt the offers, careſſes, and 

menaces of the lewd tyrant. Another ſenator, being _ 
| | n 
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tired with concealing himſolf in caves and dens, and ſculking 

about the country in continual alarms, returned to Nome in 
the diſguiſe of a ſchool-maſter, opened there a little ſchool, and 
kept it as long as the proſcription laſted without being diſcover- 
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ed, 2 imagining, that a poor pedant could have been of 


ſuch ſignificancy, as to be ranked among the proſcribed ſe- 
nators and knights 9. 
_ THro' we may perhaps ſcem to have already qwele too long on 
ſo diſagreeable a ſubject, yet we muſt, before we diſmls it, 
5 acquaint our readers with the fate of Cicero. The great re- 
utation of that orator, the obligations which all men of 
een owe to his memory, and the inimitable works he 
has left behind him, require of us a particular account of his 
death, and the moſt minute circumſtances attending it. He 
was with his brother uintus, who was likewiſe pro- 
| ſcribed, at his country-houſe near Tuſculum, when the firſt 
news was brought him of the profcription. He no ſooner 
heard it, than he left Tuſculum, with his brother, taking his 
rout towards Aſtura (C), or, as ſome call it, Stura, another 
of his country-houſes, on the ſea-fide between the promontn- 
ries of Antium and Circæum. There they both deſigned to take 
ſhipping, and endeavour to join Brutus in Macedon. They tra- 
velled together each in his litter, oppreſſed with ſorrow, and 
often joining their litters on the road to condole each other. 
As they had, in the firſt alarm and hurry, forgot to take 
with them the neceſſary money to defray the expences of 


their voyage, it was agreed between them, that C'cers ſhould 


make what haſte he could to the ſea-fide, and Quintus return 
home to provide neceſſaries. Thus they embraced each o- 
ther, and parted with reciprocal fears. Quintus returned to 


The fate of 


Cicero. 


Rome, and got to his houſe undiſcovered, where he thought 


himſelf ſafe at leaſt for a ſhort time, knce it had been lately 
5 ſearched by the miniſters of the triumvirs. But, as in moit 


::.4 1 iv. VELL. Parercut, l. ii. Dio. l. xvii. 
VAT. Max. 1. vi. c. 8. & |. ix, c. 11. So Er. in Octavio. 
Mackos. Saturnal. l i. e. 11. 1 1 


1 C) Pliny EPS of Aura as a river and an iſland (45) ; and 


acero ſeems to inſinuate in one of his letters to .9tticus ( 46), that 
his houſe was in the iſland. In proceſs of time a village was buiit 


in that neighbourhood, and called by the ſame name of Afura, as 
we learn from Serwius (47). 


(45) Plin, J. 84-0: 2 6. (46) Ad Attic. I. xii. epife. 


19. (47) Servius in ueid. 7. v. 801. 5 
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houſes there were as many informers as domeſtics, his return 
was immediately known, and the houſe of courſe filled with 


ſoldiers and aſſaſſins, who, not being able to find him out, 
put his ſon to the torture, in order tq make him declare 


where his father lay concealed, But filial affection was proof 
in the young Roman againſt the moſt exquiſite torments, 


However, the tender youth could not help ſighing now and 


then, and groaning in the height of his pain. Quintus way 
not far off ; and the reader may imagine, though we cannot 
expreſs, how the heart of a tender father muſt have been 
affected, in hearing the ſighs and groans of a ſon dying on 
the rack to ſave his life. He could not bear it; but quitting 
the place of his concealment, he preſented himſelf to the aſſaſ- 


ſins, begging them with a flood of tears to put him to death, 


and diſmiſs the innocent child, whoſe generous behavi- 


our the triumvirs themſelves, if reformed of the fact, would 


judge worthy of the higheſt encomiums and rewards. But 


thoſe inhuman monſters, without being in the leaſt affected, 
with the tears either of the father or the ſon, anſwered, that 


they mii both die, the father, becauſe he was proſcribed, and 
the ſon, becauſe, in dehance of the decree of the trium- 


virs, he had concealed his father. Then a new conteſt of 
| tenderneſs aroſe between the father and the ſon, who ſhould 
die the firſt : but this the aſſaſſins, deſtitute of all ſenſe of 


humanity, and no-ways affected with ſuch melting ſcenes, 


ſoon decided by beheading them both at the ſame time. Tho 


Luintus Cicero's life was not perhaps without reproach, his 


death, it muſt be owned, was truly glorious ; as for that of 


his ſon, it has been, and ever will be, celebrated by the wri- 
ters of all nations and ages, an inſtance of the moſt hervic 


affection and filial duty *. 


Bm- 
barques 
for Ma- 
cedon. 


Bun to return to the elder brother: Cicero having reached - 
Aftura, and by good luck found a veſſel there ready to weigh 


anchor, went on board with a deſign to paſs over into Mace- 


den and join Brutus. But, either dreading the inconvenien- | 


| cies of ſuch a voyage, or ſtill depending on the friendihip of 


Octauianus, whom he had all along ſupported with his credit 


and eloquence, he ſoon changed his mind, and ordered. the 


maſter of the ſhip to ſet him aſhore at See, whence he 


Changes 
his mind. 


_ melancholy and perplexing thoughts. One while he reſolved. 


took his rout towards Rome by land. But after he had gone | 
about two hundred furlongs, he altered his reſolution anew, 


and returned to ſea, where he ſpent the night in a thouſand 


1 APPIAN, Dio. Prur. Vat. Max. ibid. Sz uc 
in ſuaſor. 105 | ” 
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vered his face. The example of this creature rouſed his indo- 


f | _ favour with Antony, had promiſed to find out Cicero, where- 
ever he lay concealed, and bring him his head. He found the 
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to go privately into OZavianus's houſe, and there kill him- 

ſelf upon the altar of his dameſtic gods, in order to bring 

upon him the wrath of thoſe furies, which were deemed the 
avengers of violated friendſhip. But the fear of being taken 
on the raad, and the apprehenſion of the cruel treatment he 
expected, if taken, ſoon made him drop that reſolution, 
Then falling into other thoughts equally perpl-xing, and 
wavering between the hopes he had in OZavig:us's friend- 
| fhip, and the fear of death, he at laſt ſuffered his domeſtics 

to conyey him by ſea to a — — which he had in g 55 

the neighhourhoood of Gaieta. Near the place, where he [ea 1% bis 

was to land, ſtood a little temple dedicated to Apollo, from country 
which, it is ſaid, a flight of crows, coming with great hou/e near 
noiſe made towards Cicero's ſmall veſſel, as it was putting Gaieta. 
into port, and perching on the ſails and rigging, pecked 

them with a hideous noiſe ; which was looked upon by all 

2s a bad omen. However, Cicero went aſhore, and enter- 
ing his houſe, lay down upon his bed to take ſome reſt, 

The crows followed him, and fluttering about the windows 
of the room where he lay, made a dreadful noiſe. One 

of them was ſo bold as to fly into the chamber, and mak- 

ing to the bed where Cicero was repoſing with the cloa hs 

caſt over his head, pecked them off by degrees and unco- 


lent domeſtics, who began to reproach each other for neglect- 
ing to ſave the life of a man, for whoſe preſervation the very 
birds of the air ſeemed concerned : wherefore, partly by force 
partly by entreaty, they put him again into his litter, and 
carried him towards the ſea-fide. They were ſcarce gone, , band of 
when a band of ſoldiers under the command of Herennius, a 1 in 
centurion, and Popilius Lœnas, a military tribune, came to the farch erf 
houſe. Cicero had formerly undertaken the defence of Popilius, him. 
when he was under a proſecution for the murder of his own fa- 

ther, and by his triumphing eloquence had got him abſolved by 
thoſe very judges, who a little before were ready to condemn 
him to a moſt cruel death. But the ungrateful wretch, un- 
mindful of former obligations, and wholly intent on currying 


doors of his houſe ſhut, but breaking them open and ſearch- 
ing in vain every corner, he threatened to put all the 
llaves in the houſe to the torture, if they did not immediate- 
ly declare where their maſter lay concealed. But the faithful 
| Daves, without betraying the leaſt tear, anſwered with great 
conſtancy and retolution, that they knew not where he was. At 
5 45 = Heap 
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I diſce- length a young man by name Philolagus (D), who had been 
wered. flave to Quintus, and afterwards enfranchiſed by him, and in- 
ſtructed by Cicero in the liberal arts and fciences with all the 
tenderneſs of a father, diſcovered to the tribune, that Cicerg's 
domeſtics were then carrying him in a litter through the cloſe 

and ſhady walks to the ſca-ſide. Upon this information, 
Popilius with ſome of his men haſtened to the place, where 

he was to come out, while Herennius with the reſt followed 

the litter through the narrow paths. As ſoon as Cicero per- 

teived Herennius, he commanded his ſervants to ſet down his 

litter and ſtroaking, according to his cuſtom, his beard with 


his left hand, he put out his head, and looked at the aſſaſſins 


with great intrepidity. This conſtancy, which they did not 

expect from him, his face disfigured and emaciated with cares 

and troubles, his hair and beard neglected and in diſorder, &. 

ſo affected the ſoldiers who attended Herennius, that they co- 

| vered their eyes with their hands, while he cut off his head, 
Hi Bea and, purſuant to Antony's directions, his right hand, with 
| and right Which he had wrote the Philippics. With thoſe trophies of 
hand cur their cruelty, Herennius and Popilius, haſtened back to Rome, 
off,and and laid them before Antony while he was holding an afſembly 
carried to of the people for the election of new magiltrates, The cruel 


Antony. tyrant no ſooner beheld them, than he cried out in a tranſport | 
of joy, Now let there le an end of all our proſcriptions ; li = 


Romans, live in ſafety ; you have nothing more 1s fear. be 
took the head in his hand, and looked on it a long time with 
great ſatisfaction, ſmiling at a ſight, which drew tears from 
all who were preſent. After he had ſatiated his cruel and re- 
vengeful temper with ſo diſmal a ſpectacle, he ſent, as we 


are told by ſeveral writers, the head of the orator to his wife | 
Fulvia, who was naturally more cruel than the triumvir him- 
ſelf, and had borne an implacable hatredeto Cicero, ever ſince 


the time of her ficſt huſband P. Clodius, who was fl in by | 


The crueliy Milo. That internal fury, after having inſulted the poor re- 
of Fulvia. mains of her enemy with the moſt injurious reproaches, took 


that venerable head in her lap, and drawing out the tongue of 


the deceaſed, which had utered many bitter inv ectives againſt 


both her huſbands, pierced it ſeveral times with a golden _— 


(D) Plutarch * to 8 0 ſome authors have wrote 
of the treachery of Philologus ; at leaſt he tells us, that this cir- 


cumſtance was unknown to Tyro, Cicero's emancipated flave, Wo 
publiſhed an account of his life, which in Plutarch's time was in 


great requeſt, but has not reached ours. Appian tells us, that 
Cicero was betraved and diſ.overed by one Cyrillus, who had for- 
merly jered Clodius, his n enemy. 


| kin, 
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kin, which ſhe wore in her hair. When Fulvia had ſatiated 
her impotent rage, Antony ordered both the head and the hand 
to be let up on the roſtra, where Rome could not without 
horror behold the remains of a man, who had fo often tri- 
umphed in that very place by the force and charms of his elo- 
quence (E). Thus fell the greateſt orator [taly or any other 
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country ever bred ; a man who, as Ceſar the dictator uſed His cha- 
to ſay, had obtained a laurel as much above all triumphs, as rar, 


it was more glorious to extend the bounds of the Roman learning 


| than thoſe of the Roman empire. In his conſulate, which was 


truly glorious, he diſcovered with wonderful ſagacity the moſt 
ſecret plots of the ſeditious Catiline, defeated his beſt concert- 
ed meaſures, and ſaved, we may ſay, Rome from utter de- 
ſtruction; whence he was deſervedly honoured with the glo- 
rious title of the father of his country. The Roman people, 
no doubt, owed him much ; and he took care to put them 
frequently in mind of their obligations; for he was quoting 
on all occaſions, in and out of ſeaſon, the nones of December, 
as M. Brutus obſerved in one of his letters to Atticus, He 


loved his country; but his zeal did not carry him fo far as to 


make him ſacrifice his private intereſt to the public welfare. This 
Brutus, who ſincerely loved him but knew his foible, inſinuates 
in ſeveral letters to their common friend Pomponius Atticus. We 


are too much afraid, ſays he in one of his epiſtles, of death, ba- 
 niſhment, and poverty. Theſe things appear to Cicero as great 
_ evils, wha, provided he be allowed what he deſires, provided 
he be reſpected and praiſed, reckons an honourable flavery as 


nothing, if honour is compatible with ſo great infamy. And 


elſewhere ; ¶ have no great opinion of thoſe fine arts, of which 


c vert. PaTtrcur. I. ii. c. 66. Sen ECA in ſuaſor. orat. 7. 
oy in Cic. Dio; I. xlvii. Aee1an. I. iv. Tacit. dialog. 


(E) We have followed Plutarch's account ; but other writers 


tell us, that Cicero's ſlaves and domeſtics, ſeeing Popilius and He- 
rennius purſuing their maſter, put themſelves in a poſture of defence, 


and ſeemed determined to defend his life at the expence of their 
own ; but that Cicero would not allow them to uſe any violence, 


laying, Let us obey the decrees of deſtiny, and avoid ſhedding more 
647d than it has pleaſed the gods to require. Having thus ſpoke 
to his domeſtics, he encouraged Popilius to advance, and putting 


his head out of the litter, Draw near, veteran, ſaid he, and ſhew 


1 what you can do. At theſe words the tribune came cloſe to the 
litter, and with one blow cut off his head 48). 2 


(48) ian. J. iv. & Val. Max. 


Cicero 
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Cicero is /o great a maſter ; for what uſe do we ſee him mak, 
7 all he has written concerning the liberty of his country, true 
nour, death, and baniſhment © &c. Plutarch tells us, that 


though Brutus and his followers both loved and truſted Cicero, 
yet none of them ever thought of impartingtheit deſign to him, 


becauſe they were determined to admit into the conſpiracy ſuch 
only as were bold, brave, and deſpiſets of death; whereas Cicery 


was by nature a coward, and befides become ſo wary and 


over-cautious by old age, that he would not have made one 
ſtep without the greateſt ſecurity; which would have blunted 


the edge of their forwardneſs and reſolution; in an affair that 


required all the diſpatch imaginable “. 


But after all; the in- 
trepidity, with which he offered himſelf to death, ought to 


make us in a manner overlook the timorouſneſs, putillani- 


ces of his life. 


mity, and irreſolution, which he betrayed in moſt occurren- 
He died on the feventh of the ides of De- 


cember, in the ſixty-fourth year of his age, and was greatly 


Dee crueliy 


of Pompo- 


nia to- 


fave ub 


ward; the 


res 
bim. 


lamented by all ranks of men. Antony himſelf made ſome 
ſort of reparation to his memory; for, inſtead of reward- 
ing the perfidious Philologus, who betrayed his maſter and 
benefactor, he delivered him up to Pomponia, the widow of 


Quintus Cicero and filter of Pomponius Atticus, who, after 


having glutted her impotent rage and deſire of revenge with 
the moſt exquiſite torments cruelty itſelf could invent, obliged 


the miſerable wretch to cut off his own fleſh by piece- meal, 
boil it, and eat it in her preſence. But Tyro, Cicero's freed- 


man, has not ſo much as mentioned the treachery of Ph:lole- 
gu, as we have obſerved above out of Plutarch. Octavianus, 
who ſhamefully ſacrificed Cicero to his moſt cruel and bitter 


enemy, declared ſeveral years after the eſteem he had for 
him: for viſttiag one day his daughter's ſon, and finding him 


with a book of Cicero's in his hand, the boy for fear endea- 


youred to hide it under his gown ; which Ofavianus per- 
ceiving, took it from him, and turning over a great part of 


the book ſtanding, gave it him again, ſaying, This, my child, 


was a learned man and a lover of his country *. 


pidus's 


triunpb. 


WHILE the proſcription was ſtill raging, and Rome in the 
utmoſt conſternition in ſeeing herſelf daily deprived of ſome 


* 


of her beſt citizens, Lepidus took it in his head to triumph, 
on account of ſome inconſiderable advantages he had formerly 
gained over the revolted Spaniards. The decree, empowering 


him to enjoy this honour, was iſſued by himſelf with the 


conſent and approbation of his two collegues, and began 


thus: To all thoſe who ſhall honour our triumph with ſacrif- 


* PLuT. in Bruto. Pur. in Cic. 


Ul, 
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ces, feaſtings, and other demonſtrations of joy, health and geod 
ortune ; but to others miſery and proſcription. | his decree 


drew greater crouds to his triumph than had ever been ſeen on 


the like occaſion : he was attended by all the nobility of Rome, 
who ſtrove to outvie each other in offering ſacrifices for the 


ſafety of Lepidus and his collegues, and in feaſting their 


friends and the friends of the triumvirs. L. Munatius Plan- 


cus was likewiſe decreed a triumph for ſomething, we know 


not what, he had done in Gaul", As jt was cuſtomary 
for the ſoldiers to ſing, during the triumphal proceſſion, 
ſatyrical verſes on the victorious generals, the following were 
often repeated on this occaſion ; De Germents, non de Gallts, duo 
triumphant conſules. The Latin word Germani ſignifies 
equally brothers, and, the inhabitants of Germany, fo 
that the verſes might be underſtood as importing, either that 


the deſigned conſuls triumphed over the Germans, or over 


their brothers; for they had both procured the proſcription 
of their brothers, or at leaſt conſented to it *. | 
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AND now the triumvirs, having glutted their revenge with The crue/ty 
the blood of ſo many illuſtrious citizens, began to think of 4nd ava 
raiſing the neceſſary ſums for the carrying on of the war 77 of the 
againſt Brutus and Caſſius. In order to this they publiſhed 7797475. 


daily new liſts of proſcribed perſons, containing the names of 
the richeſt citizens in Rome, whom they cauſed, under ſ(cveral 
pretences, to be inhumanly murdered, and then ſeized on 
| their eſtates, defrauding the poor widows and orphans of 
their right of inheritance and ſucceſſion, They burdened 
the people with moſt grievous taxes, ſeized all the gold and 
filver, whether in plate or ſpecie, they could lay their hands 
on, and took away by force immenſe ſums, belonging both 
to itrangers and citizens of Rome, which had been depoſited 


in the hands of the veſtal virgins. But with all this, not 


being able to make up the ſum of two hundred thouſand ta- 
lents, which they judged neceſſary to defray the charges of 
the war, they drew up liſt of fourteen hundred of the richeſt 


ladies of Rome, mothers, daughters, relations, or any ways The Ro- 
Allied to ſuch perſons as they had proſcribed, and taxed them man adi 
all equally, and at an extravagant rate, though moſt of the Tax 


alliances were very far fetched. Hereupon the ladies, after 


having had recourſe in vain to the female relations of the tri- 
umvirs, agreed to go all in a body, and plead their cauſe at 
the tribunal of thoſe magiſtrates, while they were adminil- 
tering juſtice in the forum. Accordingly, having made then 


:-*:Y hs; GzuTzn. inſcript. P..297. & ArPIAN. I. iv. p. 607 
" Vert. Pariet. I. ii. c. 67. e 


Vol. XIII. 
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way through the croud and the numerous guards attending the 
tyrants, they demanded to be heard. The triumvirs, alarm- 
ed at ſuch an unuſual fight, ordered their guards to diſperſe 
them; but this occaſioning great murmurs among the peo- 
ple, one of them was at length permitted to ſpeak, and the 
perſon the ſuppliants choſe for this purpoſe was Hortenſia, 
the daughter of the celebrated orator Hortenſius, who ad- 
Horten- dreſſed the triumvirs thus: The unhappy women you ſee here 
ha's ſpeech imploring your juſtice and bounty, would never have preſumed to 
1s the tri- appear in this place, had they not firſt made uſe of all other 
wnvViri. means, which their natural modeſty could ſugge/t to them. 
Though our appearing here may ſeem contrary to the rules » 
decency preſcribed to our fex, which we have hitherto obſerved 
with all ftrictneſs, yet the loſs of our fathers, children, bre 
thers, and huſbands, may ſufficiently excuſe us, eſpecially when 
their unhappy deaths are made a pretence for our further miſ- 
fortunes. You pretend, that they had offended and proved 
you ; but what injury have the women done, that they muſt be 
impoveriſhed ? If they are as blameable as the men, why do yu 
not proſcribe them too? Have we declared you enemies to your 
country? Have we ſuborned your ſoldiers, raiſed troops againſt 
vou, or oppoſed you in the purſuit of thoſe honours and office 
which you claim? Wie pretend not to govern the republic; 
nor is it our ambition, which has drawn the preſent misfortune 
on our heads. Empire, dignities, and honours are not far 
us. hy ſhould we contribute to a war, wherein we have nt 
| mianner of intereſt ? Tis true indeed, that in the Carthag- 
3 nian toar our mothers aſſiſted the republic, which was at that 
| time reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs : but neither their houſe, 
their lands, nor their moveables, were ſold for that ſervice; 
ſome rings and a few jewels furniſhed the jupply it was 
not conſiraint and violence that forced it from them: what they 
contributed was intirely ewing to their own good will and ge-. 
nerous diſpoſition. What danger at preſent threatens the ci: 
1 ty? If the Gals or Parthians tere incampel on the banks 
/ 1 8 85 | cf the Liber, or the Anti», you ſhould find us no leſs zeal 
| in the diſence of our common couitry, than our mothers were 
before us. But we ought not, and will not be any ways concern- 
ed in civil wars. Neither Marius, nor Cæſar, nor Pompey, 
ever thought of obliging us ta take part in the domeſtic troubles 
which their ambition ratjed ; nay, not Sylla himſelf, who 2 
et up tyranny in Rome; and yet you aſſume the glgrious title of 
reformers of the ſtate, a title, which will turn to your eterna. 
1gnominy, if, without the leaſt regard to the laws o } equity, * 
per/jift in your wicked reſolution of plundering thoſe of the! 
e/lates and fortuns, who have given yu no juſt cauſe of 1 
| | 5 | | C 
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The triumvirs, provoked at the boldneſs of this ſpeech, and 
fearing it might occaſion ſome ſudden tumult, ordered their 
lictors to drive away ſuch troubleſome ſuppliants; but the 


people crying out againſt ſuch violence, they adjourned the 


affair to the next day, when, to appeaſe the multitude, who 


had openly eſpouſed the cauſe of the women, they reduced 


their number from one thouſand four hundred to four hundred; 
but at the ſame time taxed above a hundred thouſand men, as 
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Many of 


well ſtrangers as citizens, without exempting the prieſts them- the ladies 
ſelves, obliging * to pay immediately the fiftieth part of exempted 


their eſtates, and a whole year's revenue. In the levying of 
this tax the ſoldiers committed ſuch unheard-of cruelties, that 
the triumvirs were obliged to charge one of the conſuls to 
watch them, and puniſh the offenders with the utmoſt ſeve- 
rity. But the cowardly magiſtrate, fearing to diſguſt the le- 
gionarics, winked at the diſorders committed by them, and 
exerted his authority only againſt a few ſlaves, whom he cauſ- 


ed to be crucified for the enormous cruelties they had exer- 
ciſed in the diſguiſe of ſoldiers, op fome of the moſt illuſtrious 


citizens *. 


from pay- 
ing the | 
tax. 


AND now the triumvirs, having cauſed about three hun- 


dred ſenators and two thouſand knights to be inhumanly 


maſſacred, and raiſed by a thouſand extortions the neceſſar 

ſums for their eaſtern expedition, aſſembled at laſt the few ſe- 
nators they had left alive, and, entering the ſenate-houſe, de- 
clared, that the proſcription was at an end. Lepidus endea- 


The pro- 


voured to juſtify their paſt proceedings, and aſſured the con- ſcription at 


(cript fathers, that for the future he at leaſt ſhould give them az ena. 


no occaſion of complaint. But Octavianns, not yet ſatiated 
with ſo many butcheries, openly declared, That he till re- 


ſerved te himſelf the liberty of puniſhing the guilty. And in- 
deed Suetonius tells us, that though he was at firſt unwilling 
to ſign the fatal decree, which doomed ſo many citizens to 
die, yet he was the moſt cruel and inexorable of the three in 
the execution of it . Some of the antient and moſt of the 
modern writers endeavaur to clear him from that reproach, 


The cruelty 


of Octavi- | 


anus. 


and lay all the blame upon Antony; nay, they cry him up 


for one of the moſt mild, humane, and moderate princes that 
ever ſwayed a ſceptre. But we meet with too many inſtan- 
ces in hiſtory, which evidently ſhew that cruelty was the na- 
tural bent of his temper. We ſhall give only one here, which 
we have omitted in our account of his ſhort conſulate, and 


reſerve the reſt for their proper places. The prætor Quintus 


Gellius had on all occaſions aſſiſted him to the utmoſt of his 


* Dro, Arplan. ibid. Scr. in Octavio. 
Ut 2 power, 
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power, and employed all his intereſt in his behalf, when he 
firſt ſtood for the conſulate. Octavianus therefore no ſooner 
obtained that dignity, than he appointed him governor of 4. 
frica, with the title of proconſul: but ſoon after, taking it 
into his head, that the prætor deſigned to murder him, he 


cauſed him to be ſeized by a band of (ſoldiers in his ſeat of 
 Juttice, and to be hurried away, without further inquiry, to 


the rack, like the meaneſt ſlave. He confeſſed nothing, nor 


indeed had any ſuch thing ever entered into his thoughts; 


for he had been always greatly attached both tp Cæſar and Oc- 
favianus. But neither could his great quality ànd high ſtation, 
nor his innocence, exempt him from the hands of the execu- 
tioner. The gentle conſul condemned him to die, but firſt 
cauſed the venerable magiſtrate to be brought before him, 
that he might have the cruel and brutal pleaſure of digging out 
his eyes with his own hands; which he did accordingly, and 
then ordered the executioner, leſs cruel than himſelf, to diſ- 
patch him *. Is not this fingle inftance an undeniable proof of 
the cruelty of his temper? _ | 
AFTER the triumvirs had declared, to the inexpreſſible joy 


both of the ſenate and people, that the proſcription was at an 


The tri- 
um dirs ap- 
Point con- 
ulis, præ- 
tors, &c. 


end, they appointed of their own authority, without ſo much 


as aſſembling the people, the conſuls for the enſuing year. 


Theſe were M. Æmilius Lepidus, the triumvir, and Lucius 
 Munatinus Plancus. After this, as Antony and Octavianus 
were wholly intent on their grand expedition into the eaſt, 


for ſeveral againſt Brutus and Caſſius, they named, in concert with Leyi- 


years. 


dus, conſuls, prætors, and ædiles, for ſeveral enſuing yea 
chuſing for theſe great offices ſuch perſons as they all approved 


of, and could ſafely rely on. This precaution ſeemed neceſ- 


ſary, to prevent the people from raiſing to theſe dignities, 
during their abſence, men of ſeditious tempers, or ill- affected 


to the triumvirate. When they had thus ſettled matters in 5 


the city, Antony and Octavianus firſt divided both the money 
and troops, and then ſet out, the former for Brunduſium, and 


the latter for Rhegium, where the fleets, appointed to tranſ- 
port them into the Levant, were ready to take the forces on 


| board, and put to ſea with the firſt favourable wind. But, 


| hetore we relate the great events which determined the fate 
of the unhappy republic, we muſt give a ſuccin& account of | 
what paſſed in the eaſt, from the taking of Laodicea by Caſ- 


Caſſius re- 
ſol ves to 


| Egypt. 


ſius, to the arrival of Antony and Octavianus in Macedon. 


* SURF, ibid. 


1 Egypt ; 


Caſſius, having, by the reduction of Laodicea, made him- 
| ſelf maſter of all Syria, reſolved in the next place to invade 
nua. | 8 | 
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Erypt ; for Cleopatra had not only declared for the triumvirs, 

but was ready to join them with a powerful fleet; but as he 

was on his march, he was recalled by Brutus, who, by let- 

ters after letters, preſſed him to come and join him againſt 

the triumvirs, who were making a dreadful havock of their 
friends in Italy, and aſſembling forces with a deſign to paſs But is re- 
over into Macedon. It is net, ſaid he in one of his letters, to called by 
gain an empire for ourſelves, but to relicve our country, that Brutus. 
we have aſſembled ſuch powerful armies. We ought not ſo much 

to think of gaining glory by new conqueſts, as of deſtroying thoſe 

who have enflaved Rome. Let us remember what we have 
undertaken, and perſevere in our firſt intentions. It is high 

time for us to turn our thoughts upon Italy, which now groans 

under the oppreſſion of tyrants. Let us make what haſte we 


can thither, and endeavour to relieve our fellow-citizens, As 
Caſſius had a great eſteem and veneration for Brutus, he 


dropt his enterpriſe upon Egypt 3 and, committing the go- 
vernment of Fyria to his brother's fon with one legion, he 
ſet out with all the reſt to meet him. On his march he 


detatched a body of horſe into Cappadocia, with orders to 


put king Ariobarzanes to death, upon an information that he 
had conſpired againit him, and kept up a private correſpon- 
dence with his enemies. His orders were put in execu- 


tion, and, after the king's death, great ſums raiſed on his 


ſubjects, who were looked upon by Caſſius as diſaffeRed to 
the republican party. As he pafied by Tarſus, being touch- J, ronched 
ed with compaſſion on the miſerable condition of that unhap- apith crom- 


py city, he remitted the reft of the heavy tax, which he pan on 


had formerly laid en the inhabitants for ſiding with Dolabella, the miſe 
and refuſing to ſupply with proviſions the troops which Tul- rahle con- 
lius Cimber, one of the conſpirators, was leading into Syria. tien of 
This conduct of the Tarſenſes, after they had entered into an eve Ler- 
alliance with Caſſius, and even preſented him with a crown ſenſes. 

of gold, ſo provoked the republican general, that he con- 


demned them to pay fifteen hundred talents; for the raiſing 


of which ſum they firſt fold the lands belonging to the pub- 
lic, and the ornaments of their temples, atterwards their 


children of both ſexes, and at laſt their women and old men. 


As the money accruing from theſe ſales did not amount to 
the ſum of fifteen hundred talents, they were at laſt forced 
to fell ſome of their young men, who were fit to bear arms; 
but the unhappy wretches, preferring. death to flavery, laid 
violent hands on themſelves: which Caſſius no ſvoner heard, 
an he forgave th-m tle reſt of the payment, and exempted 
hem from all tributes for the future. From Tarſas he pur- 
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ſued his march into Aa to join Brutus a. That general, 
ſecing himſelf maſter of all Greece, Macedon, and [llyricum, 
had reſolved to paſs over into Aſia with the greater part of 
his army, and was already on his march, when news was 
brought him, that Caius Antonius, whom he had taken pri- 
ſoner, as we have related above, and treated with the utmoſt 


civility, had raiſed a ſcdition among the troops that were leſt 


in Macedon. Hereupon he turned back, quelled the tumult, 


paſſes over and having put Caius under cloſe confinement in the city of 
ento Ali. Apollonia, purſued his march, and paſſed over into Aſia, 


where he was joined by all the princes of that country, and, 
among the reſt, by Dejotarus, king or tetrarch of Galatis, 
though he had refuſed to ſend any ſuccours to Caſſius. W hile 
Brutus was in Afia, Caius Antonius, having found means, 
even in his confinement, to debauch many of his ſoldiers, at- 
tempted to make his eſcape; but the plot being diſcovered, 
Antonius was more cloſely confined, and the guilty ſoldiers 


forced to take refuge on a neighbouring hill, where they 


ſeemed determined to ſtand it out, and rather undergo any 
hardſhips, than ſubmit to the will of their officers. Here- 


Caius An- upon Caius Clodius, to whoſe cuſtody Brutus had committed 
| konius pur the ſeditious priſoner, fearing he might raiſe new diſturban- 
to death. ces, and at length make his eſcape, put him to death; but 


whether of his own authority, or by Brutus's orders, is un- 
certain. Thus Dion Caſſius d. But Plutarch tells us, that 
Brutus no ſooner heard the news of Cicero's death, than he 


ſent orders to Hortenſius to kill Caius Antonius; and adds, 


that, on this account, Antony, having afterwards taken Nor- 


ten ſius in the battle of Philippi, flew him on his brother's 
tomb. However that be, Brutus, fearing the death of Anto- 
nius might occaſion diſturbances in Macedon, left Aſia, and 


haſtened back thither. On his arrival he put himſelf at the 
head of a legion, and marched againſt the mutineers, whom 


The great he ſoon forced to ſue for mercy. As Brutus was a man of 
clemency of an extraordinary mild nature, great magnanimity, and in- 


Brutus. 


ſenſible of the paſſions of anger and revenge, he could not 


prevail upon himſelf to put any of the ſeditious legionaries 


to death, reſpecting, as Appian obſerves, the character of a 
Roman citizen even in an enemy. His officers preſſed him 


to puniſh at leaſt a ſmall number of the mutineers, in order 


to deter others from the like practices, The good- - natured 


general ſeemed to yield to their importunity ; and, having | 


ordered a galley to be got ready, cauſed the ringleaders of the 


A Prue: in Bruto. Appias. I. iv. p. 625, & I. v. p. 675. 
Dio. I. xlvii » Idem, ibid. p. 340, 341, & l. xlix, p. 3414. 
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late tumult to be put on board of it, as if he intended to 
have them thrown into the ſea, and drowned ; but, in the 
mean time, he gave private orders to the commander of the 
galley to convey them to ſome place of ſafety, and there leave 
them c. | | 
Brutus, having thus quieted all diſturbances in Macedon, 
haſtened back into Aſia. It was, as is commonly believed, 
on his march thither, that he coined a new piece of money, 
which was for ſome time current in all the eaſtern countries. 
On one ſide was the head of Brutus, and on the reverſe a pi- 
leus or cap, the badge of liberty, between two poniards, with 
this legend, Eid. Mar. to revive the remembrance of the 
ides of March, which was the laſt day of Cæſar's life, and | 
uſurped empire. Brutus, arriving in Afia, advanced in all Brutus and 
haſte to Smyrna, where he had appointed to meet Caſſius, who Caſſius 
accordingly came after him. As they had not ſeen one an- e af 
other ſince they parted at Pireæus, the one for Syria, and Smyrna. 
the other for Macedon, we may eaſily imagine how great 
their joy was at their firſt meeting. They had been intimate 
friends long before the death of Cæſar, were nearly related, 
| Caſſius having married Julia the ſiſter of Brutus, and looked 
upon themſelves as the only protectors of their oppreſled 
=> country. Their joy was doubled, when they compared their 
"2a preſent circumſtances with the deſpicable condition they were 
both in when they left Italy. Caſſius ſhewed all poſſible reſpect 
for Brutus, having a great opinion of his virtue, honeſty, 
and integrity. On the other hand, Brutus, conſidering Caſſius 
as the elder man, and of a more weakly conſtitution than 
himſelf, deſired that their conferences might be held in his 
camp; for their two armies incamped ſeparately. When they 
came to deliberate about the proper meaſures to be taken 
| with relation to the great war with which they were threaten- 
| ed, Brutus was for tranſporting all their forces over into Ma- 
| cedon and Theſſaly, and there making head againſt the trium- 
virs, who, in all likelihood, would land their numberleſs 
troops in one of thoſe countries; but Caſſius was of opinion, 
that they ſhould firſt reduce the Rhodians and Lycians, that 
they might not leave two ſuch formidable maritime powers 
unſubdued behind them ; for both theſe nations had refuſed 
to pay them any contributions, or to take part in the war, 
under pretence of maintaining a ſtrict neutrality, though it 
was well known, that they had ſent ſuccours under-hand to 
the triumvirs. As for the numberleſs forces of the enemy, 
their great number, ſaid Caſſius, renders them leſs farmidable; 
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they will find a powerful enemy to contend with in Greece, 
Macedon, or Thellaly, famine. I bere will they find pro- 


viſions for jo great a multitude ® Let us therefore turn our 


arms againſt their friends the Lycians and Rhodians, and in 
the mean time leave them to fight with want and famine a. 


P-tolutions Brutus readilv came into the opinion of Caſji 15, who wag 


ti*rn at 
eur inter- 
WEUW, 


This demand was taken ill by the friends of Caſſius, who en- : 


with fo much envy, ſhould be diſpoſed of to inrict Brutus's 


deemed an officer of great experience, and had given extra- 
ordinary proofs of his conduct after the unhappy battle of 
Carrhe, as we have related in our hiſtory of the Parthians*, 
It was therefore agreed, that, before they paſled farther welt. 
ward, Brutus thuuld march againſt the Lycians, and Caſſiur 
fail with his fleet againſt the Rhodians ; but as Brutus had 
ſpent great ſums in equipping a fleet, he defired Ca//ius to 
ſhare with him the immenſe treaſure he had amaſſed in Aſiu. 


deavoured to diſſuade him from complying with the uit re- 


queſt of Brutus, faying, That it was not reaſvnabic the mo» 


ney which he had ſaved with ſo much parlimony, or got 


ſoldiers, and to make him pofalar. But Caſſius, witizout 


| hearkenin? to their remonſtrances, generouſly gave him a 


third part ot the great treaſure he had heaped up; atter which 
the two generals parted, Caſſius marching againft the Rho- 


 dians, and Brutus againſt the Lyctans f. 


? be Rho- 
duns jerd | 
an embaſſy 
40 Calitiis. 


As the city of Rhodes was at that time in a very fouridh 
ing condition, and had a powerful fleet at fra, Caſſius, be- 


fore he attempted to make a deſcent on the ifland, took care 
to exerciſe his mariners at Aindus a maritime city of Cari. 
Thither the Rhedians tent embatiadors to him, putting him 


in mind of the victories they had formerly gained over De— 
metrius king of Macedon, over Mithridates the Great, king 


of Pontus, * many others, and reprefenting, that thee na- 


tion was not caſily to be conquered ; that he might, in 10 
dangerous an attempt, loſe, as many others had done, all 


the glary he had hitherto acquired; that they had a numerous 


flect at ſea; that their naval forces had been always dreaded 
by all nations, Sc. As they were going on, Caſſius inter- 


rupted them : Since you have ſo great an opinion r your own 


valeur, faid he, I will ſoon give you an opportunity of exerting 


WO hade ſent ſuccours to Dolabella, and unleſ you affijl me 
in the like manner, neither the numerous feet you have at fea, 7 
nar the dread of your. naval forces, 1 deter me from in- 


_ APPIAn. ibid. p. 626. Liy 1 exxii. vide Vol X. 
5 529. ( PLuT in Bruto. Ar PIA. I. ix. p. 3 Dio. 
I. xIvil, p. 346. . | | 
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wadins your ifland, and laying fiege to your proud capital. 


This anſwer tertifhed the wiſer (citizens, who were for com- 


plving with Ca 


their mariners, the fortifications of the city and its port, pre- 
vailed upon the multitude to reject all propoſals of an accom- 
modation; nay, the people, in an aliembly which was held 


//Jins's demands; but the populace, conceited 
ot their own valour, eppcſcd all their meaſures ; and two 
orators, Alexander and A7reſcas, by magnifying the ſtrength 
of the nation, the number of their ſhips, the experience of 


They refuſt 
to ſubmit. 


at this time for the clecting of new magiſtrates, appointed 


Alexander commander in chief of the land forces, and Mna- 
ſeas of the fleet, who immediately began to make the neceſ- 
ſary preparations for war. However, the nobility, who dreaded 
the valour of the Romans, ſent a ſecond embaſſy to Caſſuus, 


had on all occaſions ſhe wed great reſpect and veneration. Ar- 


employing for that purpoſe Archelaus, who had formerly taught 
lim the Greek tongue in Rhodes, and for whom the Roman 


chelaus put him in mind of their antient friendſhip, of the al- 
liance that was ſtill ſubſiſting between the republic of Rhodes 


and that of Rome, and of the education he had received in that 


city. Caſſius anſwered, That if Archelaus had conſented to 
the hoſtilities of his countrymen againſt him, he had by that 
means renounced his friendihip, and effaced all former obli- 


gations; but if he had adviſed them to embrace his intereſt, 
and they had rejected his advice, he was determined to be re- 


venged on them for the contempt they had ſhewn for him. 
As to their alliance with Rome, he ſaid, that in virtue of that 


Caſius's 
ſpeech to 
the Rhodi- 
an tnc. 


treaty with the republic, they were obliged to aſſiſt him againſt 


thoſe who were uſing their utmoſt efforts to overturn the re- 


publican government, and introduce arbitrary power in its 


room; that he demanded ſuccours of them as prætor and pro- 
conſul appointed by the ſenate and the moſt honeſt part of the 
Roman people, and that, if they refuſed to acknowledge him 
in that character, or would not ſend him the ſuccours he de- 


manded in the name of the ſenate and Roman people, he could 


not look upon them otherwiſe than as enemies to Rome, and 


would treat them as ſuch. Archelaus finding Caſſius inflexi- | 


ble, and the reaſons he alledged for making war upon the 
Rhedians unanſ werable, took his leave, and returned to Rhodes, 
where he found Alexander and Mnaſeas ready to put to ſca 
with a fleet of thirty-three ſhips of war, ard a great number 
of ſmaller veſſcls. Theſe two commanders no ſooner heard 


_ the Reman general's final anwer, than they weighed anchor, 
aud went inqueſt of the enemy's fleet, which they met off 
(aides, where they had formerly defeated the navy of Mithri- 


3 1 N : —— i 
actes the Great, This they looked upon as a good omen, and 


theiciors 
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therefore immediatcly attacked the Reman fleet, which was 
commanded by Statins Murcus, with incredible bravery and 


The Rko-. reſolution. The fight was long and bloody, on account of 


* the great experience of the Rhodian mariners, and the nimble. 
dians over- O : i 
e e neſs of their ſhips ; but at length the Rhedrans were put to 


fea fight. flight, after having loſt a great number of ſoldiers, as well as 
mariners, and five of their beſt ſhips, three whereof were ta- 
ken, and two ſunk. After this engagement, Caſſius, who be- 
held It from a neighbouring mountain, marched his army to 
Loryma, a maritime city of Caria, ſituated over- againſt the 
iſland of Rhodes, and there, without loſs of time, put his for. 
ces on board a great number of tranſports, which he had af. 
ſembled before-hand, and ordered them to Jand in the iſland, 
and fortify themſelves there, while he, with a fleet of eighty 
ſhips of war, inveſted the city of Rhodes by ſea, in hopes of 
ſtriking a terror into the inhabitants, and obliging them, with- 
out further bloodſhed, to ſubmit, and comply with his de- 
marids. With this view he continued ſome days inactive be- 
fore the place; but was greatly ſurpriſed to ſee the enemy's 
fleet unexpectedly fail out of the harbour in good order, and 
offer him battle. In this ſecond engagement the Rhogtans 
The Rho- were defeated anew, with the loſs of two galleys, and forced 


| 

OE to take ſhelter under the walls of their city, which was im- | 

/ nn mediately inveſted both by ſea and land, and, after a ſhort 
New, 1 | . 

bei, 15 but moſt vigorous reſiſtance, forced to ſurrender at diſcretion !. j 
Wn . | . 22 . 

| taken, Appian tells, that ſome of the rich citizens, to ſave their eſ- 

__  tates, betrayed the city to Caſſius, after he had ſolemnly pro 

miſed not to deſtroy it. The inhabitants ſeeing him 3 = 

of the place, whether by force or treachery is uncertain, flock= f tt 

ed to him from all quarters, calling him their Aing and maſter. b 

But Caſſtus, abhorring thoſe titles, / am neither your king nor 0 

maſter, ſaid he, but the deſtroyer of a tyrant, who would have a 


been your king and maſter. He then cauſed a tribunal to be 

raifed in the market-place, and ſeating himfelf on it, with a þ 

ſpear planted before him, as it was cuſtomary among the Ro- | 0 

man generals, when they had taken a city by ſtorm, he firſt b 

| forbad his foldiers, upon pain of death, to plunder the houfess un 
Caſſius or offer any ſort of violence to the inhabitants. He then ſum- tl 


treats the moned fifty of the citizens before his tribunal, who had been at 

| Rhodians moſt ſanguine for war, and pronounced ſentence of death — 
_ with ſeve- upon them, which was immediately put in execution. He | fr 
9 condemned twenty five more who had made their eſcapeto | 2 

perpetual baniſhment, Afterwards he commanded all the | ez 


gold and ſilver, whether belonging to the temples, to the pub- 


© AMA l. ic. p 627 — 532. Dio. 1. xlvii. p. 5 
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lic, or to private perſons, to be brought to him in a limited 
time, threatening thoſe with death who ſhould conceal any part 
of their wealth, and promiſing rewards to ſuch as ſhould diſ- 
cover it, ve. a tenth to perſons of a free condition, and liber- 
ty to ſlaves. At firſt ſome concealed their treafures, not think- 
ing he would proceed with ſo much rigour ; but when they 
ſaw three or four of the richeſt citizens die by the hand of the 
public executioner, for having put out of the way part of their 
wealth, they deſired that the time prefixed might be prolonged ; 
which being granted, they brought to light what they had hid 
in tombs, wells, and other places, and laid it before Caſſius, 


who by that means raiſed, at the expence of private perſons, 
the ſum of eight thouſand talents, as we have related more at 


length in the hiſtory of Rhoades h. Caſſius, having thus re- 
duced and pillaged the city of Rhodes, returned to the conti- 
nent, leaving Lucius Varus with a ſtrong gariſon on the iſland, 
to exact a fine of hve hundred talents more, which at his de- 
parture he laid on thoſe refractory iſlanders. On the conti- 


nent, he was informed, that Cleopatra had left Egypt, and was 


ſailed with a numerous fleet to join Antony and Oftavianus. 
Upon this intellizenc2 he ſent Sturius Murcus with ſixty ſhips 


of war, and a legion on board, to cruize on the coalt of Pe- 


loponneſus, pillage that rich country, and keep near the pro- 


montory of Tenarus, in hopes of meeting there with Cleo- 


patra's fleet; but the queen's navy was diſperſed by a violent Cleopa- 
ſtorm, and moſt of her ſhips Jathed to pieces on the coaſt of tra's free 
Africa ; which misfortune obliged her to return home, and 4iper/ed by 


lay aſide for the preſent all thoughts of ſending any ſuccours 4 
tothe triumvirs. Coſtus, having now no enemies behind him, 


began his march to rejoin Brutus, obliging all the provinces 


5 orm., ; 


of Ilia, as he paſſed through them, to pay, without the leaſt - 


abatement, ten years taxes 

_ WaiLE Caſſius was thus employed againſt the Rhedians, 
Brutus was making war in Lycia, agreeable to the ſcheme 
concerted between the two republican generals. Before he 


began hoſtilitics, he ſent to the Lycians to demand a ſupply of 


men and money; but one Maucrates, a popular man among 
them, perſuaded them not to comply with Brutus's requeſt, 
and taking upon him the whole management of the war, poſt- 
ed ſeveral bodies of troops on the frontiers, to prevent Brutus 


from entering the country. But the Roman general detached 


a party of horſe againſt them; which, coming upon them un- 


ex pectedly, killed fix hundred of them, drove the reſt from 


k Vide Vol. VII. p. 363. ' ApPlan. & Dio. ibid. S 
VII. Par ERcul. I ii c. 70. | „ 
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Brutus en- their poſts, and opened a paſſive into the country for the 
ter; Lycia, whole army k. Dion tells us, that the Lycians, who were 4 
ter hav- brave and warlike people, met Br uus on their frontiers, with 
ing defeat- all the forces of their nation, and gave him battle ; but were 


ed the in overcome by the Romans who made themſelves maſters of 
habitants 1 - 
the enemy's camp, and all their baggage l. However that be, 


„ I, Brutus, after this firſt ſkirmiſh or dactle, entered their coun- 
„ im 
try, and finding no enemy in the held to contend with, made 
himſelf maſter of all their cities and vill: ages, except n 
(F) their capital, whither the flower of the nation retired, 
with a deſign to ſtand a ſiege. Brutus, who was of an ex- 
traordinary mild nature, and great magnanimity, being un- 
willing to ſhed the blood of thofe unhappy wretches, ſet ail the 
priſoners he had taken free without ranfom, hoping to win 
the whole nation by his clemency ; but the Lycians, deſpiſing 
his humanity and good-nature, would hearken to no terms; 
ſo that Brutus was forced, to his great grief, to lay ſiege to the 
place, which, he 3 would bring innumerable evils on 
The memo a brave and gallant people. Xanthus was reckoned one of 
rable fiege the ſtrongeſt cities of Mia; its walls were of an extraordinary 
of Xan- height and thickneſs, and ſurrounded with a ditch fifty foot 
"pk deep, and broad in proportion. The inhabitants had cut 
down the woods to a great diſtance, deftroyed all the neigh- 
bouring villages, and conveyed away the materials; which ob- 
liged Brutus to ſend parties a great way off to fetch the ne- 
ceſſary timber for building his machines, and even the earth 
to fill up the ditch, the country round about being very rocky; 
but notwithſtanding the many difficulties which he had to 
ſtruggle with, and which he did not himſelf expect to ſur- 
mount in many months, as Appian tells us, he in a few days 
built his machines, filled up the ditch, and began to batter the 
walls with the ram: ſo great was the eagerneſs and ardour of 
the ſoldiery, animated by the example of their general, who 
ſhared with them all the toils and 'dangers of ſo difficult an un- 
dertaking. The beſieged made a moſt vigorous defei ce, and 
behaved in their ſallies with unparallelled Fi ; but were ab 


k PLuT. in Bruto. = 1 Dio. l. len p. 347. 


F Laube was, according to Stabe (49), the metropolis ol 
all Lycia. The river, which watered it, is faid by Stephanus to 
have borrowed its name from the city, and the city from its founder 
Kanthas, who was, according to {ome, an Egyptian, according to 
Others, a native of Crete. 


| (49) Str abo, J. xiv. P. 981. 
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was beaten with great Joſs, Brutus keeping the half of his 


army night and day under arms. A breach being at 


length made in the wall, the Xanthians began to tlunk of 
making their eſcape 3 and accordingly ſome of them threw 


themiclves into the river, which ran through the city, hoping 


to ſave themſelves by lwimming and diving under water; 
but they were taken in nets Jet down for that purpoſe, with 
little bells faſtene to them, to give preſent notice when any 
of the unfortunate wretches were intangled in them; but the 
greater part, deſpairing to hold out any longer, reſolved 
to male a general ſally, and, forcing their way through the 
enemy's camp, to retire to the neighbouring mountains. 
Brutus, ſuſpectiug their deſign, ordered his men to retire from 
before the gate; which the Xanthians ſuppoſing to have hap- 
pened through the neglizence of the guard, ſallied out in the 
dead of the night ; but were repulſed with great ſlaughter by 
the Romans who lay in wait for them. The next day about 
noon they made another ſally, ſet fire to the engines of the 
aggreflors, and retired in great haſte within their walls. The 
Romans purſued them clofe, and entered the city, to the num- 
ber of two thouſand, with the beſieged; but the port-cullis 
falling, either by a ſtratagem of the enemy, or by the break- 


ing of the ropes from which it bung, many of the Romans were 
cruſhed to pieces, and others {huc in, without any poſſible 
means of retiring, or receiving the leaſt aſſiſtance from their 
friends. In this deſperate condition they reſolved at leaſt 


to ſell their lives dear, and with this view marched in good 


order through ſhowers of darts, which were diſcharged upon 


them from all parts, to a temple dedicated to Sarpedon king 


of Lycia, who was ſuppoſed to have been killed in the 


Trojan war, There they fortified themſelves, and ſuſtained a 


hege in the very heart of the city. In the mean time, Brau- 


tus and his men exerted their utmoſt efforts to relieve their 


fellow-ſoldiers ; but all their endeavours were to no effect, 


the XYanthians defending 1 it witha bravery and reſolution wich 


| ſurpriſed the Romans themſelves. As they could neither 
Move nor break down the port-cullis, which was trelliſed with 


iron-bars, they endeavoured to ſcale the walls, uling for that 
Purpoſe not ſcaling-ladders, (for the beſieged had burnt them, 
together with the wooden towers when they firſt ſallied out) 
but long ropes, to which they faſtened iron hooks. Theſe 


they threw upon the walls, and by that means attempted to 


get over them; but the beſieged, by puſhing the aggreflurs 
down with their bucklers, or cutting the ropes with their 
lwrds, rendered this attempt likewiſe unſucceſsful. VV hill: 
Brutus was under the utmo!t concern for his men, WhO were, 

| £4 
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to the number of two thouſand, ſhut up in the city, a compa- 
ny of Oenoaudes (Q, who ſerved under him and oore an itte— 
concileable hatred to the Auanthiant, climbing up a ſteep 
rock adjoining to the walls, threw themſelves from thence 
into the city, and opening a poſtern to ſome Ramaus who fol- 
lowed them, they went all in a body to one of the chief gates, 
which they broke down, notwithſtanding the oppoſition they 
met with, and let in the reit of the Raman army. But, in 
the mean time, ſome ſharks of fire being carried by a violent 
wind from the machines, which burnt with great fierceneß, 

to the battlements, and from thence to the adjuining houſcs, 

the flame was in a trice ſpread all over the city, and the con- 
flagratiom became general. Brutus, fearing the whole city 

ſhould be deſtroycd, ordered his ſoldiers to lay aſide all thoughts 

of tevenyge, and aſſiſt the inhabitants in quenching the fre; 

but the Aunthiaus, ſeized with a kind of frenzy, which 

The deſpe- P. utarch calls a violent deſire of dying, ſtrove to drive away 
rate reſo- the ſoldiers who came to their aſſiſtance; nay, they them- 
bution of ſetves, gathering together reeds, wood and other combuſii- 


The city ta- 


ken. 


the Xan- ble matter, ſpreid the fire over the whole city, feeding it 


tans. with what fuel they could get. Brutus, ſceing the flame 
5 bed in a molt frightful manner, and extremely deſirous 
of havig an opportunity to ſhew his clemency to a gallant 
people, who had tought with {uch bravery in defence of their 
liberty, mounted on horſeback, and riding round the walls, 
ftretched forth his hand to the innabitants, begging of them 
that they would ſpare their own lives and ſave their town. But 
his inicreaties were not regarded; the Aanthians were im- 
moveably deterinined not to outlive the loſs of their liberty, 
and therefore repulfed with ſhowers of arrows the Romans, 
whom the good-natured general ſent to their aſſiſtance. Some 
of them cut the throats of their wives, their children, and 
 Teflances their flaves, beſore the ſoldiers faces, and then leaped into 
of the fury the flames. Not only the men, but the women, nay, eventhe 
an1deſpair children, ran like wild beaſts, on the enemy's {words, ot 
of the te threw themſelves headlong from the top of the walls. Some 
Xanthi- children were ſeen offering their throats, or opening theit 
ans. * 885 5 
) Oenoanda, or, as others write it, Oencanda, was, according 
to Pliny and Stephanks, ſituated on the confines of Cabalia, a {mall 
province of Lycia It wa: fill in being in the fixth century of the 
chriſtian zra, and is mentioned in the vf of the empire of Gn 
Fantinople, commonly aſcribed to the grammarian MHreroctes The 
inhabitants of this city bore an itteconcileable hacred to the 
Xanthians their ne:Thoour, and therefore readily joined Brutus 
againſt them. | 0 
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breaſts to their fathers ſwords, and begging they would take 


away that life which they hid given, How great is the pow- 
er of education! The Xantbians had inſpired their ehildren, 
from their very infancy, with the moſt heroic ſentiments 
of liberty, and an utter abhorrence to flavery and ſubjection, 
often relating to them, how their forefathers had ſuffered 
themſelves to be buried under the ruins of their country, 
rather than ſubmit either to Harpagus, Cyrus's lieutenant, or 
to Alexander of Macedon, the tamous conqueror of Afua ; 
for they had in the Perſian and Macedonian wars ſet fire to 
their city after the ſame manner, and deſtroyed themſelves. 
When the city was almoſt wholly reduced to aſhes, a woman 


was found, who had hanged herſelf with her young child 


faſtened to Jus neck, and the torch in her hand, with which 


ſhe had ſet fire to has own houſe. When this was related 


to Brutus, he burſt into tears, and, declining to (ce ſo tragi- 


cal an object, he proclaimed a reward to any ſoldier who 


ſhould fave a Xanthian ; but with all his care and good-nature 
he could only preſerve one hundred and fifty, and thoſe 
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much againſt their wills . Appian tells, that only ſome 
faves were ſaved, and one hundred and fifty women, who 


wanted huſbands to kill them; and adds, that Brutus found 


means to preſerve ſome of the temples from 0 general a con- 


flagration u. 

Faem Xanthus Brutus led his army ag ünſt Patara (H), 
another city of Lycia; but, being deſirous to ſave the place 
and the lives of the inhabitants, before he began hoſtilities, 
he ſent deputies to them, beg ging they would not force him 


2 to treat them as he had don: the Nat ian. With the depu- 
ties he ſent che few priſoners he had taken at Aan, ug, hoping, 
that they, by giving the Patarenſes an account of their 


misfortunes, might deter them from tollawing their example. 
But ail was to no purpoſe ; the inhabitants ſeemed detèrmiu- 


3 PLvuT. in Bruto. Arian. I iv p.-633---635. „ Appian. 


H) Patara ſtood on a peninſula, which Stephan calle the 
Lycian Cherſanejſus Livy (55) honours this city with the title of 
daha gontis, the metropolis of the nation In our hittory of Licia we 


Brutus en © © 


Aa UIUYs 
to gain the 
Patarenſes 
by gentle 


met hong. 


ve given an account of this city, and of che famous oracle of 


Apalla, who was ſuppoled to reſide lic moaths at Patara, and as ma- 


ny at Delos. (51). 


6800 Liv |. XXX v. 7, E . (51 Vide Servium in Enid. 4. 
ver. | | 


14. 
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ed to ſtand 2 a ſiege, and undergo any miſeries, rather than 
ſubmit. «© his gawe Brus great uneaſinets; he ſtudied all 
means to win them by gentle methods, fearing the ſame 


frenzy, which had driven the aa to“ deſtructicn, 


migz' ſcize them. Notwithſtanding the anſwer they ſent him, 
whict: was, That they chsje rather to die like brave men, than 
purchaſe their lives at the expence of their liberty and reputati- 
on, the humane general withdrew his troops, and granted 
them the reſt of that day to reflect more ſeriouſly on their 
preſent circumitances. In the mean time, to get the better 
of their obſtinacy, he ſet at liberty ſuch of. the Xanthrans cap- 
tives as were any ways allied to them, ſending them into 


the city as a preſent from him to their relations:z but the 


Patarenſes til] continued inflexible. Brutus theretore, find- 
ing he could not gain them by gentle methods, had recourſe to 
ſeverity, and cauſing the Xarthian captives to be brought out 
one by one, he ordered them to be fold to the beſt bidder un- 


der the very walls of Patara ; but as this was contrary to the 


bent of his inclination, alter a few of thoſe untortunate 


wretches had been ſold, he ſet the reſt at liberty, declaring, 
that he could not find in his heart to reduce brave men to {la- 


very, who h-d fought ſo valiantly in defence of their liberty, 


And at 
length ſuc- 


» ceeds. 


While he was under the greateſt concein imaginable 


for the Patarenſes, whoſe obſtinacy rendered all the meaſure 


abortive, which his good-nature could ſuggeſt for their preſer- 
vation, a lucky accident put him at length in the way of ti 


umphing over their ſtubborn and inflexible temper. One of 


his parties, in ſcouring the country, happened to meet ſome of 
the clnef women of Patara, whom they took priſoners, and 
carried to Brutus, who immediately diſmiſſed them all with- 


out ranſom. Thefe returning into the city, and there crying | 


up the politeneſs, juſtice, and temperance of Brutus, pre- 
vailed upon their huſbands and relations, who were all 
leading men, to ſubmit to ſo good- -natured a general, and 


put the city into his hands. Brutus treated them with 


great humanity, pardoning even thoſe who had been to the 
very laſt for Randing a ſiege. Plutarch tells us, that the 


Roman general exatted only an hundicd and fifty talents of the 


whole nation, a very inconfiderable ſum, if cempared with that 


Hows:  Afrpian wiites, that Prutus, after the example of 


Inſtances 
of Brutus's 
C 1na- 
ure, juſ- 
"ice, Ic. 


Caſſius, ordered the Patarenſes, on pain of death, to bring 
to hum all their gold and vers, promiſing rewards to ſuch as 
{hould diſcover any hidden treaſures, Upan tLis, aflave, be- 
longing to a rich citizen, into med againſt his e and 
Ciſcovered to a centurion, Who was ſent for that purpoſe, the 


FE Lov 


— 


of eight thouſand talents, which Caſſius extorted from the Rhe- 
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place where he had buried the greateſt part of his wealth. 
The citizen was immediately ſeized, and brought, together 
with the treacherous informer, before Brutus. The mother 
of the accuſed followed them, declaring with many tears, 
that ſhe had hid the treaſure without her ſon's knowledge, 


and conſequently ought to he puniſhed, On the other hand, 


the ſlave ſtood to his firſt information, maintaining, that his 
maſter, and not his inother, had tranſgreſſed the edict. 


Brutus heard both parties with great patience, and being in 


the end convinced, that the accuſation of the ſlave was chiet- 
ly founded on the hatred he bore to his maſter, he com- 
mended the tenderneſs and generoſity of the mother, reſtored 
the whole ſum to the ſon, and condemned the flave to be 
crucified. This judgment, which was immediately publiſh- 
ed all over Lyc:a, gained him the hearts of the inhabitants, 


who came in flocks to him from all quarters, offering hin, 
of their own accord, what ready money they had by 


them *. | | 
Ax D now Brutus, having reduced, more by the fame of 
his clemency than by force of arms, all Lycia, left that coun- 
try, and entered Jonia, where he found the famous rheto- 
rician Theodotus, who had the moſt contributed to the death 


of Pompey the Great, as we have related in the hiſtory of 


Egypt. The unhappy wretch had fled out of, Egypt on the 
arrival of Ceſar at Alexandria, and ever ſince that time 


ſculked about in ia, wandering from town to town, hated 


and abhorred by all men. Brutus no ſooner heard he was in 8 
loma, than he cauſed him to be ſeized, and facrificed to the tus put 6 


manes of the illuſtrious Roman, who, by his advice, had been death by 
inhumanly murdered, as he himſelf had the impudence to Brutus's 


boaſt o. This memorable act of juſtice was greatly applaud- order. 


ed by every honeſt Roman, and all the princes of Aſia, who 
had a great veneration for the memory of Pompey. From 


 Jomia Brutus marched into Lydia, and ſtopping at Sardis, the 
| Metropolis of that country, waited there for C, who, 


after the reduction of Rhoades, was, by agreement, to rejoin 


title of zmperator. As ſeveral jealouſies of each other and 
complaints had paſſed beten the two generals, as ſoon as 


Dio, I. xlvii. p. 347. Aeyian, I. iv. p. 635, 636. 9PLUT. 


in Pomp. & Bruto. 


Vol. XIII. d 4 | the 


dim in the neighbourhood of that city. As Caſſiut drew near, po, 424 
Brutus went out to meet him; and the Joy, buth of the ge- 
nerals and armies, was exceeding great on this occaſion. The 
ſoldiery expreſſed their ſatisfaction in ſeeing each other again Sardis. 

with joyful acclamations, and ſaluted both g nerals with the 


Caſlius 


at 
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the uſual compliments and civilities were over, they with- 
drew into a private apartment, with a deſign to ſettle all dif. 
ferences between them, before they entered upon any other 
buſineſs. What was the ſubject of their debate, we know 
not; but they diſputed with great warmth, reproaching and 
accuſing each other with hard words, and at laſt burſting out 
into tears. Their friends, who ſtood without, hearing them 


ſo loud and angry, began to be afraid, leſt their quarrel thould 


be attended with dangerous conſequences ; but yet they durſt 
not interrupt them, having been commanded not to enter 


the room. But, notwithſtanding this prohibition, M. Fa- 


 wonius, a wild and frantic pretender to virtue, and one who 


valued himſelf more upon a ſort of Cynical liberty of ſpeak. 
ing what he pleaſed, than upon the dignity of a ſenator, 


breaking through the attendants who kept the door, entered 


the room, and, without knowing the ſubject of the diſpute, 


pronounced with a mimical voice this verſe, which Homer 


puts in the mouth of Nor; Be ruled, for I am elder than 


you bath, This made Caſſius laugh; but Brutus, offended 


at the impertinent behaviour of the pretended Cynic, thruſt 


Th Krutus's 
equity. 


him out, calling him @ dog, in alluſion to his ſect, and q 
counterfeit philoſopher. This, however, put an end to the 
diſpute ; Caſius provided a ſupper that night, and Brutus in- 


vited his friends to it. As they were ſitting down, Favomus | 
came in, and took the. moſt honourable place, though | 


Brutus, calling out aloud, told him, That he was not in- 
vited ; but, after all, he diverted the company, and the en- 
tertainment was ſeaſoned both with mirth and learned diſ- 
courſes ?, ro .: e 
THE next day, Brutus, upon the accuſation of the inha- 
bitants of Sardis, publicly condemned and branded with in- 
famy Lucius Pella, who had been formerly cenſor, and of- 
ten employed by Brutus himſelf in offices of truſt, for having 


embezzled the public money. This ſentence offended (a, | 


fius, who but a few days before had abſolved in public two of 
nis owa friends, and continued them in their offices, tho 


acculed of the fame crime, contenting himſelf only with re- 
primanding them in private. He did not conceakhis ſenti- 
ments on this head from Brutus, whom he accuſed in 2 
friendly manner of too much rigour and ſeverity, when gen- 


tleneſs and favour were more neceſſary, and would prove ot 


greater ſervice to their cauſe, In anſwer to this, Brutus put 


nim in mind of the ides of March, the day on which they had 
Lilled Cæſar, who himſelf neither vexed nor oppreſſed man- 


* prur. in Brut. 


* 
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kind, but was the ſupport of thoſe who did. He deſired bim 
to conſider, that if juſtice could be neglected under any co- 


Jour or pretence, it had been better to have ſuffered the in- 


jukice of Cæſar's friends, than to give impunity to their own; 
for then, (aid he, we could have been accuſed of cowardice only; 
whereas now, if we connive at the injuſtice of others, we mals 
ourſelves liable to the ſame accuſation, and ſhare with them in 
the guilt. From this we may perceive, as Plutarch obſerves, 
what was the rule of all Brutus's actions 4 

AND now the two republican ms. being maſters of 


all the eaſtern provinces, 'from Macedon to the E upbrates, af- 


ter ſeveral conſultations, reſolved to march from Sardis to 
Abydos, and, croſſing the Helleſpont, advance into Mace- 
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don againſt 4 and Octavianus, who, notwithſtanding the Antony 
opp polition they had met with from Statius Murcus, len $ and Octa. 
f 


admiral, bad tranſported their troops, without the loſs o 


ne vianus paſs 


ſingle ſhip or man, to Dyrrhachium. From thence they de- over inte 


tached Decidius Saxa and Caius Norbanus, with eight legi- 


ons, to ſeize on the ſtraights leading from Thrace into Mace- 


dun, in order to prevent Brutus and Caſſius from coming up- 
on them, and ravaging the country, before they had filled 

| their magazines, and got together the neceſſary proviſions 
for the ſupport of their two armies. Brutus and Caſſius, upon 
the firſt intelligence of theſe motions, left Sardis, and march- 
el in all haſte to Abydos, where they had appointed the Ly- 
cian fleet to nieet them, and tranſport their forces out of A- 


Maceden. 


fra into Europe. It was on this march that Brutus is re- Brutus fes 


morable ſtory is thus related by Plutarch *, Florus t, and Ap- 


bias: Brutus, being uſed to great moderation in his diet, 


was much given to watching, and allowed but a ver 
{mall portion of time for ſleep. Plutarch tells us, that he 


never ſlept in the day-time, as was cuſtomary among the R- 


mans, and in the night then only when he had diſpatched his 
affairs, and when, every one elſe being gone to reſt, he had 


no body left to keep him company, At this time the war 


deing begun, and he very careful and ſolicitous about the 


event of it, uſed to lie down for a ſhort while juſt after ſup- 
per, and ſpend the reſt of the night either in diſpatching his 


affairs, or reading till the third watch, when the centurions 
and tribunes uſed to wait on him for their orders. Accord- 


ing to this cuſtom, he was one night, before he paſſed out of 


Aſia, very late alone in his tent, with a dim light burning by 


1 Pio. in Bruto. r Idem ibid. Fron. 1. . 
Ar PIAN. I. iv. p. 665. 
* __ "himg 


ported to have feen a ghoſt or ſpectre in his tent. This me- « ghet. 
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him, there being a general ſilence all over the camp, eſpeci- 


all 


about his tent. As he was muſing with himſelf and very 


thoughtful, he heard on a ſudden an unuſual noiſe at the door 
ot his tent, which at the ſame time flew open. Brutus, 


caſting his eye towards the place whence the noiſe came, ſaw_ 


a terrible and ſtrange figure of a huge and frightful body com- 
ing towards him without ſpeaking ; but he undauntedly ad- 
dreſſed the ſpectre, aſking it, // hat art thru ? a god, or a 
man © or upin what buſineſs doft thou come to us? IJ am, ſaid 
the ghoſt, thy evil genius, Brutus ; thou ſhalt ſee me again 
near Philippi. Brutus, without betraying the leaſt fear, an- 
ſwered boldly, Fell, I will fee thee there : upon which the 
apparition vaniſhed. Brutus immeuiately called his ſervants; 
who all told him, that they had neither ſeen nor heard an 


Calkas 2 thing. He continued watching the reſt of the night, and, as 


tisfies him 100N as it was day, went to give an account ef what had hap- 


with rea- pened to Caſſius ; who, as he had been bred up in the prin- 


ſors from Ciples of the Epicurean philolophy, aſcribed the viſion wholly 
the Epicu- to the weakneſs of his ſenſes and the force of imagination, 


1ean philo- which eaſily moves and varies them into all manner of ideas. 


fephy. This he maintained by the example of dreams, where the 
fancy, forming cifferent images, affects the organs of the 
body after the ſeme manner, as they would be moved 
by outwz1d objects. But that there is any ſuch thing as 


ſpirits er armons, ſaid he, let us never believe it, nuch 


leſs that ſpirits can have human ſhape or voice, or any 


power over us, theugh 1 could earneſtly wiſh it were ſo, 


that we might not only rely on the powerful armies and fleets 


tat attend us, but likewiſe on the aſſiſtance of theſe immortal 


beings, who could not but be favourable to a cauſe ſo juſt and 


lacred as ours is (I). This diſcourſe ſatisfied Brutus, who 


Was 


*. 


(I) As Caſſius had been bred up in the principles of the Epicu- 
rean philoſophy, and had often diſputed with Brutus concerning 


matters of this nature, he ſpoke to him thus, as Plutarch informs 
us : 


£6 


It is the opinion of our ſect, O Brutus, that all we feel or 
ſee is not real and true; but that our ſenſes, being apt to re- 


ceive 2.1 ſorts of impreſſions, are very treacherous ; and the 
imagination, Which is more quick and ſubtil, moves and varies. 
them inte all manner of ideas, which have no real exiſtence in 
nature, as readily as we imprint any form upon wax; fo that 


it is caſy ſor the ſoul of man, which has in itſelf both that 
which forme, and that which is formed, to vary it into what 
ſhapes it pleaſes. This is evident from the ſudden changes of 


our dreams, in which the imagination, upon very flight prin- 


ciples, repretents to us all ſorts of paſſions of the ſoul, and ap- 
T2 | Ros pearances 
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was not under the leaſt apprehenſion for himſelf, but very 
ſolicitous about the fate of his friends and country. Both ge- 
nerals purſued their march to Abydos, and, croſſing the Helleſ- 
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Prutus 
and Caſhus 


pont, took their rout through Thrace, with a deſign to diſlodge paſs over 
Saxa and Norbanus, who had ſeized the paſſes between that ito Eu- 


country and Macedon. Plutarch tells us, that, on their 
march, two eagles flew to them, and, lighting upon the two 
foremoſt enſigns, continually attended the army, and were 
fed by the ſoldiers till they came to Philippi, where, the day 


rope. 


J 


before the battle, they diſappeared. Upon their arrival in 


Thrace, they were joined by Rhaſcupolis, a petty king of that 


country, at the head of three thouſand horſe, and conducted 
by him, as he was well acquainted with the country, through. 


by-roads to the place wheie the two generals of the trium- 
virs were encamped with their eight legions. There Brutus 


and Caffius thought it adviſcable, before they attempted to : 


force the paſſes, which were guarded by ſo numerous a body 


of the enemy, to review their. forces, offer a ſolemn ſacrifice 


for the ſucceſs of their arms, and put their ſoldiers in mind 


of the juſtice of the cauſe in which they were engaged. Ac- They re- 
cordingly both armics paſſed in review before the two gene- Pe their 
| Forces. 


« pearances of things; for it is the nature of the mind to be in 


« perpetual motion, and that motion is our imagination and 


„thought. Bur, beſides all this, in our caſe the body, being tired 


„and worn out with continual labours and cares, naturally works 


6 upon the mind, and keeps it in ſuſpence and trouble; but that 


there ſhould be any ſuch thing as demons, or ſpirits, or, if there 
„ were, that they ſhould have human ſhape, or voice, or power 
that can reach us, is altogether improbable ; though, I confeſs, 


—_ 


* likewiſe confident of the aſſiſtance of the gods in this our molt 
'* ſacred and honourable attempt (52). *Tis true, as Cafius 
obſerves, that our imagination, when heated, may impoſe upon us 


could wiſh there were ſuch beings, that we might not rely 
upon our arms only, and our horſes, and our navy, but might be 


falſe objects, which we ſee with the ſame certainty as if they were 


real; but to ſay, that there are ko ſuch beings as ſpirits, who can 
appear to us, ſpeak to us, and foretel future events, is carrying 
this principle too far, Cafius, after inſinuating that the notion of 
ſpirits is falſe and groundleſs, makes it appear that it were to be 
wied there were ſuch ſpirits ; for, in that caſe, they would not 


come to foretel to them unfortunate, but happy events ; an effec- 
tual way of removing Brutas's apprehenſious; for, by this way of 


reaſoning, be there ipirits, or be there not, the phantom which 
Brutus umagined to ice was falſe, and a mere illuſion of the imagi- 
native faculty of the mind. 


52) Put. ia Bruto. 
rals, 
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rals, and were found to conſiſt of eighty thouſand foot and 


twenty thouſand horſe, counting Romans and auxiliaries. In 
the next place, a ſacrifice was offered with the utmoſt ſolem- 
nity, and innumerable victims killed. When this ceremony 
was over, the two generals appeared on a tribunal erected 
for that purpoſe, having on their right hand the Roman ſe- 
nators and magiſtrates of their party, and on the left the fo- 


_ reign kings and princes who had joined them. Caſſius, who 


And diftri- 

bute large 

ſums amor 
the /ol- 


wiers. 


was the elder man, took upon him to ſpeak, and, after hav- 
ing enlarged on the juſtice of their cauſe, on the unheard-of 
cruelties committed by the triumvirs in Itah, on the miſe- 
rable condition to which Rome was reduced, &c. he conclud- 
ed with acquainting them, that Brutus and he had agreed to 
give immediately two thouſand five hundred drachmas to each 
foldier, five thouſand to each centurion, and double that ſum 
to each tribune. This cauſed an univerſal joy in the army; 
nothing was heard but ſhouts of joy and loud acclamations, 


the ſoldiers and officers ſtriving to outdo each other in pro- 


| tereſt of their leaders, which, they ſaid, was the ſame with ; 


teſtations of fidelity, and an inviolable attachment to the in- 


that of their country. Ihe money was immediately diſtri- 
buted, and, beſides, conſiderable preſents made to the officers 
and commanders of ,the foreign troops; ſo that the whole 
army marched with great alacrity towards the plain of Ori- 


cum, which was bounded towards Macedon by the ſtraights we 


have mentioned above. Norbanus; who was incamped there, 
upon the firſt notice of the enemy's march, diſpatched an ex- 
preſs to Decidius, who guarded the coaſt of the Meliac gulf, 
entreating him to make what haſte he could to join him. 

The two bodies thus united, poſted themſelves ſo advantage- 


' ouſly in the narrow paſſes, that it ſeemed impoſſible to diſ- 


They get 

_ beyond the 

fliraits of 

Symbolon 
abi b 


the enemy. 


lodge them. Hereupon Brutus, being greatly at a loſs 
what to do, adviſed with Rhaſcupolis, who, as he was by 
birth a Thracian, and well acquainted with that country, 
told him, that there was another paſſage over the mountains; 
but that they could not go that ay in leſs than three days, 


and beſides would meet with no water during their march; | 


but, if they would take water with them, he engaged to con- 
duct them the fourth day to the river Arpeſſus, which was 
but one day's march from the city of Philippi, by ways un- 
known even to the wild beaſts. The ſoldiers took courage, 
provided themſelves with water, and, truſting entirely to the 


conduct of Rhaſcupolis, ſet out on their march, Bibulus, 


ſon-in-law to Brutus, marching with the Thractan prince in 
the van, and Brutus and Caſſius bringing up the rear. The 


hardſhips they underwent on their rout can hardly be ex- 


preſſed. ” 
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preſſed. The fourth day they were ready to fall upon Rhaſ- 


| cupolis, ſuſpecting him of treachery, when their ſcouts, diſco- 


vering the river, ſignified their joy to the harraſſed troops 

with loud ſhouts, which were anſwered by the whole army, 

and heard even in the camp of Norbanus and Saxa, who Who abax- 
thereupon abandoned their poſt, and retired in all haſte to des that 


Ampbipolis, for fear of being ſurrounded. At the ſame time poft. 


they diſpatched an expreſs to Antony and Octavianus, ac- 

quainting them, that the enemy had paſſed the ſtraights, and 

were advancing towards the frontiers of Macedon. Hereupon Antony 
Antony, to prevent the enemy from poſlefhng themſelves of arrives 
Amphipolis on the Strymon, which the triumvirs deſigned to with ber 
make their place of arms, quitted the neighbourhood of Dyr- 2 3 
rbachium, and, by long marches, reached Amphipolts.” His C f ' v0 | 
arrival was ſo ſudden, and his march ſo expeditious, that ppi 
Brutus and Caſſius could not believe he was come, till they 4 


 faw his van-guard advancing into the plains of Philippi. This 


city, famous far the battle which was fought here, and for 


the epiſtle which St. Paul afterwards wrote to its inhabitants, 


belonged, properly (peaking, to Thrace, but is placed by moſt 
geographers in Macedon, purſuant to the diviſion which ob- 
tained ever fince the time of Philip the father of Alexander, 
who, having reduced the country lying between the Strymon, 
the antient boundary of Macedon, and the Neſſus or Ne/tus 


added it to his hereditary kingdom; -whence that tract was 
ever after looked upon as part of Macedon, and is called m 
_ the As, the fir/f city of that part of Macedon, that is, of that 


part beyond the Strymon, which was added to antient Ma- 
cedon”, The city of Philippi, ſo called from Philip the fa- 
ther of Alexander, who fortified it againſt the incurſions of 
the Thracians, was ſituated on a rifing ground, which a- 
bounded with ſprings, and bad on the north ſeveral hills co- 


vered with woods, on the ſouth a marſh, which reached to 


the Egean ſea, on the eaſt the ſtraights we have mentioned a- 


dbove, which ſome writers call the ftraights of Topir's, others 


the ſtraights of Symbolan; and on the welt a large plain extend= 
ing as far as the river Strymon. In this plain, at a ſmall diſ- Brutus and 
tance from the city, was a rifing ground, and there Brutus Caſſius poſt 


intrenched himſelf, while Caſſius took poſleilion of a poſt themſelves 


equally advantageous, about three miles from Brutus's camp, advanta- | 
and nearer the fea. They drew lines of communication from geouſly in 


done camp to the other, and built a ſtrong wall, which cover- K e ſanie 


ed the interval between the two intrenchments ; ſo that they 2 
rd not have wiſhed for a more advantageous ſituation, hav- 


Acts, c. xvi. ver. 12. 


ing 
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ing the plains of Philippi before them, the £/rymon and the 
marſh on their left, the ſtraights of Topiris on their right, and 
behind them the ſea, by which means they could be eaſily < 
ſupplied with all manner of proviſions from Aſia and Sicil;, : 
which iſland was in the hands of young Pompey w. | k 


Antony was informed at Amphipalis of the advantageous 1 

ſituation of the enemy; but nevertheleſs having left in that | 1 

city one legion, under the command of Pinarius he ad- | a 

vanced boldly into the plain, and incamped in fight of 1 

the republican generals; but did not attempt any thing t 

till the arrival of Oavianus, who came up ten days after, 3 8 

having been detained at Dyrrhachium by a fit of Iicknels, 3 

which ſeized him the ſame day he landed there. And now, Mi 

the two moſt powerfur armies Rome had ever raiſed being in 5M 

ſight of each other, the world ſtood with dread and terror, n 

expecting the ſucceſs of a general action, which, they fore- EY 

ſaw, would ſoon enſue, and decide the fate of the Roman v 

empire. The army of Brutus and Caſſius conſiſted of nine- — 

teen legions, and twenty thouſand horſe, and that of the == 

triumvirs of the ſame number of legions, but more complete, TY. 

and thirteen thouſand horſe; ſo that the forces of both parties | .- > 

were pretty equal: but the troops of Brutus far excelled thole m 

of the triumvirs in the richnels of their apparel and arms, [tt 

which were for the moſt part adorned with gold and filver; {| of 

for though Brutus, in other things, had accuſtomed his ſoldiers | de 

to uſe all frugality and moderation, yet he thought that the ge 

riches, which they carried about them in their hands and be 

on their bodies, would inſpire them with courage, and make ma 

them more bold i in action to preſerve their arms, W hich were | d: 

in a manner their eſtates. This was likewiſe the ſentiment of W. 

Cæſar * and Serterius J, though Mithridates and other great _ ba 

commanders have been of a different opinion. Artony lay in- © 

camped oppolite to Caffius, and Brutus to Offamianus. Th: fo 

l \tter did nothing worth relating; but Autany was continually 0 

harraſſing the enemy, in order to draw them to à battle; „ 

Tre trium the triumvirs forces began very foon to be ſtraightened for want 18 

rum 1 
babe en of proviſions, having only Macedon and Thrace open to them, | 

TR ſince Pom O Hurcus, and Abenobarbus had, with their ſeveral | 

# airhten- Havies, cut off all commu cation with Afi-ica, Spain, and Ita. ba 

cd for Bur, on the otner hand, Brutus and Caſſius received daily | wt 

cant of ſupplies from 4 Hi and Sicily, and had amaſſed great ſtores 6 af 

p ans. neceſſaries in tie neighbouring city of Neapolis, and in the © 

illand of Thaſis, wlchce they were conveyed without the 

q 

„ PLvur. in Bruto. Avv1an. I. iv, p. 845. „ ett e 40 

Clare, c. 67. YPLuT. in Sertorio. | IO 10 

leaſt | 


in 


oft 
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leaſt danger to their reſpective camps. Antony indeed at- 


tempted to cut off their communication with the ſea, by 
opening a paſſage through the marſh, which lay between them 


and the ſhore, and completed this great and bold undertaking 
before the enemy had notice of his deſign; but Caſſius no 
ſooner ſaw, to his great ſurprize, caſtles and turrets appear- 


ing among the reeds, than ſetting all hands to work, he drew 


a line croſs the marſh, from his camp quite to the ſea, and, 
fortifying it with towers and caſtles at proper diftances, main- 
tained, in ſpite of Antony's utmoſt efforts, a free and open 
communication with the ſea and the cities on the coaſt. In 


the mean time, Thrace and Macedon being quite exhauſted, 


the numerous troops of the triumvirs were daily more {traight- 
ened for want of neceſſaries, with which thoſe countries could 


no longer ſupply them. This made Antony extremely defir- 


ous of coming to a battle ; which the enemy, well acquainted 
with the ſad condition his troops were in, and which, the 


knew, would become every day worſe, carefully avoided. 
Had they continued in this reſolution, the triumvirs muſt ei- 


ther have marched back to Dyrrhachium, and from thence 
returned to Italy, or attempted to force their ſtrong intrench- 


ments, which, in all probability, would have proved fatal to 


them; but Brutus ſoon changed his mind, and in a council 


Brutus in- 


clined to 


of war, which conſiſted of all the chief officers of the army, fggt, con- 


declared, that he was for putting the whole to the iſſue of a au 75 


general engagement, that ſo he might either reſtore Rome to the opinion 
her former liberty, or elſe deliver from their miſery ſo many of Caſſius. 


—— 


nations, who were harraſſed with the expences, troubles, and 
dangers of the war. Caſſius, on the other hand, very un- 
willing to put all to the hazard of a battle, inlarged on the 


bad poſture of the enemy's affairs, on their want of proviſions, 


on the extremities to which they muſt be ſoon reduced: T heir 
forces, ſaid he, muſt moulder atway of themſelves : if we can 


but reſtrain for a while that unſeaſonable ardour which tran{- 


ports us, we ſhall ſee the enemy fly before us, and leave us in 


poſſeſſion of their camp and baggage, without riding a blow, 


But whither can they fly ? Macedon and Theſſaly are dratu— 


d ef proviſions; the ſeas are beſet with zur flezts ; ſo that a 


battle is their only reſource, which, indeed, as they are ſome- 


what ſuperior to us in the number of men, may retrieve their 


affairs, aud deliver them from the mijeries of their preſent 


condition. Brutus yielded to theſe unanſwerable reaſons, and 


doth generals kept cloſe in their intrenclunguts, deſpiſing the 
bravadues of Antony, who advanced every day with his army 


An battalia to the very gates of their canip ; but, in the mean 
ume, the undiſcerning ſoldiery began to complain, and al- 
* 


YoL. l. 2 „ 
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cribe to cowardice the prudent meaſures of their generals; 
nay, they deſerted in troops to the enemy, which, together 
with the advantages the light-horle of the republican generals 
had gained in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, inclined Brutus again to ven- 
ture an engagement. Caſjzus ſtill oppoſed it, for the reaſons 
we have alledged above (K); but moſt of the officers, fearing 
A general a general deſertion, changed their opinions to that of Brutus; 
engage fo that a general engagement was agreed to by a great majo- 
ment @- rity, to which Caſſius himſelf yielded at laſt, after having ſo- 
greed to by lemnly declared, that he was ſtill of a contrary opinion. Be- 
moſt of the ſides Caſſius, one of Brutus's friends, by name Atellius, waz 
Meeri. ill for putting off the engagement, *aiid ſpinning out the war 
till the next winter. Brutus aſłked him, I at advantage he 
promiſed himſelf from ſuch a delay ! Jf gain nothing elſe, an- 
ſwered Atellius, yet I hall live s much the lan ger. This an- 
ſwer oftended Caſſius and all the officers who were preſent ; 
but they all agreed, before the council broke up, to give battle 
the next day, Brutus that night invited his friends to an en- 
tertainment, at which he appeared very chearful and full of 
hope, diverting his gueſts with learned diſcourſes till he went 
to reſt. Caſſius ſupped privately with a few of his moſt inti- 
mate friends, and, during the repaſt, appeared thoughtful and 
ſilent, contrary to his temper and cuſtom. Valerius Meſſala, 
a young nobleman of great wit and learning who ſupped with 
him, tells us, that as Caſſius roſe from the table, he took him 
by the hand, and preſſiug it cloſe in token of his good» F 
will and affection, Bear witneſs for me, Metlala, ſaid he 
to him in Gres, that I am forced, in the ſame manner as 


() Some writers ſay, he was alſo deterred from fighting by the 
following omens ; at the time of luſtration, one of Caffus's officer 
5 preſenting him with a garland, which he was to wear at the ſacrifice, 
gave it him with the inſide outward. Some time before, at a cer- 
tain ſolemn proceilion, the perſon who carried, according to cuſtom, 
a golden image of victory before Ca/ius, ſtumbled, and fell. Many | 
birds of prey appeared daily about the camp, and ſeveral (warms of 
bees, which were looked upon as a bad omen, were ſeen in a place 
within the trenches, which the ſoothſayers ordered to be ſhut out 
from the camp, to remove the ſuperſtition which began to prevail 
among the toidiery (44. Thele pretended prodigies, which à 
man of common tenſe would now deſpiſe, are ſaid to have terrified _ 
and confounded Ca/fius himſelf, in ſpite of his Epicurean philoſophy 3 
1 which is a plain proof both of human frailty, and of the inſufficiency 
i | _ of philoſophy, as to the ſtrengthening our minds againſt the leall 
| \ terrors and apprehenſions. | 


| (44) Plat. ibid, 


Pompey | 


Me ſala. 
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Pompey the Great was before me, to expoſe the liberty of 


the Roman people to the hazard of one battle; yet we ought to 
take courage, relying on fortune, which it were unjuſt to miſ- 
truſt, theugh we have taken bad meaſures. Theſe, Meſſala 
ſays, were the laſt words Caffius ipoke before he with- 
drew * (L). 89 

Tak next morning by break of day, a ſcarlet coat of 


armour, among the Romans fe ſignal of battle, was expoſed - 


on the tents of the two generals, who, while the troops were 


putting themſelves in a readinels to march out of their in- 


trenchments, met in the middle ſpace between the two camps. 


172 


Caſſius, deſirous to know what Brutus intended to do in caſe What per. 
fortune ſhould prove their enemy, addreſſed him at their firſt /ed in the 


meeting thus : 


The gods grant, O Brutus, that we may now interview 


overcome our enemies, and paſs the reſt of our days together in betabeen 


repoſe and preſperity; but fince the greateſt of human con- 


cerns are the moſt uncertain, and ſince it will be very difficult 
ſhould not anſwer our expectation, tell me, what are you de- 


termined to do, to ſave yourſelf by flight, or to die? Brutus 
anſwered, hben 


*PLyT. in Bruto. Ar IAR. I. iv. p. 652, 655. 


(L) Plutarch tells us, That, in taking his leave, he invited him 


| to ſup with him the next night, being his birth day. The ambiguous 


manner in which the Greet writer expreſſes himſelf, leaves it a 


doubt, whether Caſſius invited Meſala, or Maſala Caſſius ; whe- 
Mad. Dacier 


ther it was the birth day of Caſſius, or of Mala. 
has made choice of the latter conſtruction; for Ca/ius, ſays ſhe, 
penſive and gloomy as he was, muſt have been but little diſpoſed 
to make an invitation for the next night. It muſt therefore have 
been Meſſala who did it on account of his birth-day, as the cuſtom 
was among friends on the like occafion. But this learned lady 
ſeems here to have forgot what ſhe muſt have read in Appian, who 


tells us in expreſs terms, that Caſſius avas killed on the very day he 
| mwasborn (45) ; ſo that it was the birth day of Ca/fus, and not of 
Neither was Cafius ſo gloomy and penſive as Mad. Da- 


cier imagines ; he was only grieved to ſee himſelf obliged to hazard 
A battle, whe 


muy riſques. 


en he thought himſelf ſure of victory without running 


(45) Apian. I. iv. 5. 68 f. 5 
; Z 2 ; bear 


was youngy, Cailius, and unſtilful in af. 
fairs, I condemned Cato for laying violent hands on himſelf, 
thinking it irreligious in itſelf, and unworthy of a man to quit 
the poſt in which providence has placed him, and not to take and 


Brutus and 
Caſſius be- 


| . 0 : | , fore the 
for us to ſee one another again, if the ſucceſs of the battle ref 
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bear patiently whatever the gods are pleaſed to ſend him. But 
my preſent ſituation has made me alter my opinion; ſo that if pro- 
vidence /hiil not diſpoſe what we now undertake according to our 
wijhes, I am reſolved to make no further attempts nor prepara- 
tions for wir but to die contented with my fortune; for J ſa- 
crificed my life to the ſervice of my country on the ides of March, 
in recompence for which ] have ever fince lived with liberty and 
hinour *. At theſe words Caſfles ſmiled, and tenderly em- 
bracing him, 77th theſe noble ſentiments, ſaid he, let us ad- 
vance boldly againſt the enemy; for either we ourſelves ſhall con- 


ue r, or have no cauſe to fear theſe who do. After this they cons 


ſulced with their friends about the order of battle. Brutus 
deſiced of Caſſius, that he might command the right wing; 
which was. readily granted him, tho* it was thought a poſt 
more fit for Caſſius, in regard both of his age and expe- 
rience ; nay, Caſſius placed Meſſala in the ſame wing, at the 
Lead of his beſt legions, ordering him to aſſiſt and ſupport 
Brutus. While the tribunes and centurions were drawing up 
their men, Brutus retired for a few minutes into his tent, 
and wrote a letter to his friend Atticus, telling him, That his 
a airs were in the beſt flate he could wiſh ; for that either be 


ſhould overcome, and reſtore liberty to the people of Rome, 


or die, and be himſelf free from ſlavery. In the ſame letter 


be blamed the conduct of Antony, who, when he might baue 
been ranked among the Bruti, the Caſſii, and the Catos, had 


joined Octavianus, adding, that if they were not both defeat- 


ed in the enſuing battle, they would ſoon fall out and quarrel 
with one another b; which happened accordingly, as we ſhall 


Octavia- 


fee in the ſequel of this hiſtory. IN hs 
THE two republican generals, having drawn up their men 
in battalia, marched out of their intrenchments, and advan- 
ced in good order into the plain, where the army of the tri- 
umvirs waited for them in battle- array. Antony commanded 


nus retires the right wing, and Odtavianus the left; but the latter with- 


| before the 


baitle. 


drew juſt before the charge was given, upon a dream, which 
his phyſician, by name Artorius, had the preceding night. 


He dreamt that he ſaw a viſion, which directed Octavianut 


to be removed out of the camp. The viſion was immediate- 
ly obeyed, and he conveyed away very ſeaſonably. This 


' Udtavianus himſelf tells us in his memoirs quoted by Plutarch, 


rer. ibi. 


which Dion ſeems not to have conſulted, ſince he writes, that 
Octavianus was in the action, but, like a ſick perſon, with- 
out his armour, not being yet recovered from his former in- 


a Prur. ibid. Arriax. 1. iv. p. 653, 655 Dio. f. xvii. 
. Aißpoſition. 


Apollo, and rid through the ranks, exhorting his ſoldiers to 


rated from one another. Meſſala, at the head of his legions, 


of thoſe he found there, and cut off among the reſt two thou- 


_ enemy's left wing intirely defeated by the brave Brutus, who, 


which Caſſius commanded, naked and ſeparated from the reſt 
of the army. Hereupon Antony, who well knew how to take 
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diſpoſition. Brutus, before he began the charge, ſent to all 
the coinmanders tickets with the parole or word of battle, 
which, according to ſome, was liberty, according to others, 


behave with their uſual bravery. They were ſo animated by : 

his ſpeech, that few of them had patience to ſtay for the word Prutus's 

of command to charge; but, before it could be given, ruſh- ”* mo barge 
ed with loud ſhouts upon the enemy. This cauſed a great ae 
confuſion in the army, the legions being ſcattered and ſepa- N 


inſtead of attacking the enemy in front, took a compaſs about, 
and having put ſome of the ranks in OZavianus's rear in diſ- 
order, and killed a ſmall number of his men, fell upon his 
camp, and entering it ſword in hand, made a dreadful havock 


Defeat the 
encmy's 


: and ſeize 
land Lacedæ monians, who were newly come to the aſſiſtance % / 


of Octavianus. He himſelf had but juſt before been conveyed 
away, upon the perſuaſion of Artorius, as we have related 
above; but the ſoldiers pierced the litter, in which he uſed 

to be carried on account of his indiſpoſition, in many places 

with their darts and pikes; whence a report was ſpread, and 

for ſoine time believed, that he was ſlain. In the mean time, 
Brutus, charging the enemy in front, eafily put them to 
flight, as they were in great conſternation for the lols of their 
camp, cut three whole legions in pieces on the ſpot, and pur- 
ſued the fugitives with great ſlaughter, the plain being, to a 
great diſtance, ſtrewed with dead bodies. Thus was the 


as Octavianus was no-where to be found, began to believe, 

that the republic was delivered from the worſt of her tyrants. 

He was confirmed in this belief by ſome of his ſoldiers, who 

preſenting themſelves to him, told him, that they had killed 
Octavianus, ſhewed him their ſwords all bloody, and de- | 
ſcribed his age and perſon e. But the coward was ſafe enough, The wa 
either in Antony's camp, or lurking in the mire of the neigh- navy of of 
bouring marſh 4, Brutus took a great many of the enemy's — 
enſigns, and three eagles. EEE To FR 

Brutus, by engaging too far in the purſuit, left the wing, 


nus. 


advantage of this overſight, charged the enemy in front, and 
at the ſame time detached ſome legions with orders to crots 


| © « Idem. ibid. Fron. I. 4. c. 7. VEL. Par. l. ** 70. 
" VET. in Octay. Pr In. I. vii. c. 14. | 
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the marſh, and fall upon their flank which was left open and 
unguarded. The firſt ſhock was terrible; Antony, accord- 
ing to ſome writers, retired into the marſh to avoid the fury 
of it, and did not appear again till the enemy began to give 
ground. Be that as it will, both parties fought with an unparal- 
leled bravery and reſolution. - Antony's men, notwithitand- 
ing their utmoſt efforts, could make no impreſſion upon Caſ- 
fius's front; but, in the mean time, the detached legions, 


having opened a paſſage through the marſh, fell unexpectedly 


upon the enemy's flank, and, atter a long and vigorous re- 
The left filtance, put them to e rout, The run-aways fled to their 
ing com camp, whither the triumvir's men purſued them, and, find- 
manded by ing it ill-guarded, made themſelves eaſily maſters of it. "This 


Caſſius de. occaſioned fo general a conſternation in the reſt of the army, 


feated, and who were ſtill maintaining their ground in the plain with 
his camp great intrepidity, that firſt the cavalry, and afterwards the 
taken. foot began to make their eſcape, and fly towards the ſea. Caſ- 
fius on this occaſion did all that could be expected from a man 

of courage. He returned ſeveral times to the charge at the 

head of his guards and a few men he could rally, and ſnatch- 

ing an enſign out of the hand of the ſtandard-hearer, who fled, 

carried it himſelf ; but being no longer able to keep together 

even his prætorian band or guards, he was forced to retire 


with a ſmall number of attendants to a riſing ground near 


the city of Philappe .. 88 
Ix the mean time, Brutus, believing he had gained a com- 
plete victory, was leading back his troops, loaded with the 
plunder of Octavianus's camp, when caſting his eyes upon 


that of Caſſius, he was ſurpriſed that he could not ſpy any 
tents ſtanding there, not even the general's, which uſed to 


appear at a great diſtance above the reſt. Some who were 


about him, and had a more quick and diſcerning fight, ac- 
quainted him, that they diſtinguiſhed a great many arms ſhin- 


ing about his tent, and filver targets moving to and fro, which, 
they thought, could not belong to thoſe who had been left to 
guard the camp. On the other ſide, there did not appear ſo 


Brutus many dead bodies about the place, as would have been after 
the defeat of ſo many legions. However, Brutus, ſuſpecting 
Caſſius's misfortune, left a ſufficient guard in the enemy's 
Caſuus. Camp, called back his troops from the purſuit, and marched 


marches to 


the afſift- 
ance of 


with all poſſible expedition to the relief of his collegue, who, 
from the top of the hill, whither he had retired, diſcovered 


nothing, 


his camp, and even that in a confuſed manner; but thoſe 


» Pvt. ibid. | „ , 
| | 5 who 


as he was ſhort-ſighted, except the deſtruction of 
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who were with him, acquainted him, that they ſaw a great 


body of horſe moving towards him. As Caſſius knew nothing 
of the victory and march of Brutus, he took them to be a 
party of the enemy ſent in purſuit of him. However, he or- 
dered out Titinius, one of his moſt intimate friends, to get 
more certain intelligence. As ſoon as Brutus's horſe ſaw 
him, thoſe who were his more familiar acquaintance, ſhout- 
ing for joy, and alighting from their horſes, ſaluted and em- 
braced him, while the reſt who knew him to be one of Caſ- 
us's Chief favourites, rid round him, as it were in triumph, 
aſking him, I] bat news of his general? Caſſius obſerving this, 
and believing the horſemen, who diſmounted to embrace Ti- 
tinius, had taken him priſoner, cried out, Alas ! to preſerve 
the remains of a miſerable life, I have expoſed my beſi friend 
ta be taken by the enemy before my face. Having thus ſpoke, Cafſius's 
he retired into a tent with Pindarus, one of his freed- men, death. 


whom he had reſerved for ſuch an occaſion ever ſince the un- 


happy battle of Carrbæ. We have no good account of what 


_ paſſed there; but Caſſius's head was found lying ſevered from 


his body, and Pindarus never appeared afterwards, whence _ 
ſome ſuſpected he had killed his maſter without his com- 
mand ©. Livy f and Platarch ®, in the life of Cz/ar, tell 


us, that Caſſius diſpatched himſelf with the ſame dagger with 
which he had killed Cæſar; but all other hiſtorians, nay, 


Plutarch himſelf in the lives of Brutus and Antony, agree 


in the circumſtances of his death, which we have related. 


A few minutes after Caſſius's death, his attendants perceived 
who the horſemen were, and ſaw Titinius, crowned with 


_ garlands in token of Brutus's victory, making what haſte he 
could towards them with the cavalry : but their joy was ſoon 


turned into the deepeſt melancholy and affliction. Titinius 
eſpecially was inconſolable, when he was informed of the un- 
fortunate miſtake and death of his general. He burſt into 
tears, and crying out, My long /tay has been the occaſion of 


EF his death, he drew his ſword and killed himſelf upon the body 


of his friend, Brutus, upon the firſt advice of the de- 


| feat of Caſſius, flew to his aſſiſtance; but heard nothing of 


his death till he came near his camp. Then ſhedding many Brutus“ 
tears over his body, he called him the laßt of the Romans, concern » 
meaning thereby, that Rome would ncver produce another, and 
man equal to him. He cauſed. his body to be privately con- gie, 


 veyed to the iſland of Thaſus, leſt the celebrating of his 2%” Ca- 


fius, 


* Idem ibid. Ar IAN. p. 655. VeLt. br ERC. I. vii. c. 
7% Dio. I. xlvii. p. 354. Var Max. |. vi. c. 8. f Liv. 
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funera] within the camp might diſhearten the troops, and oc- 
caſion ſome diſorder. He then aſſembled the tolviers of the 
deceaſed general, comforted them, and, to make them a- 


mends for the loſſes they had ſuſtained, promiſed to each 


man two thouſand drachmas. Caſſius was generally eſteemed 
one of the beft commanders of his age, and had given fignal 
proofs of an extraordinary ceurage and conſummate know- 
ledge of the military art, in Craſſus's unhappy expedition 
againſt the Parthians. He was to the very Jait againſt en- 


gaging the triumvirs, and would, in all probability, if he had 


lived, brought over Brutus to his opinion; which could not 
but prove fatal to the enemy, who were already reduced to 
great ſtraights for want of proviſions, and muſt in a ſhort 
time have inevitably periſhed with famine. The good opi- 
nion which Brutus entertained of his henefty and virtue, and 


the elogium, with which he honoured him after his "death, 


are a ſufficient confutation of the many ill- natured reflecti- 


ons, with which the mercenary flatterers of the Cæſart 5 
have endeavoured to blacken his reputation, and aſperſe his 
memory. It was indeed commonly faid, as Plutarch in- 


forms us, that Brutus hated the tyrannical power, and Cafſh- 


us only the tyrant, on account of ſome private grudge (M); | 


but 


(M) Ca/fius pretended to have received many injuries from Cz- 


ſar. Among the reſt he complained of his having taken ſome li- 
ons from him; for when Caſſius was deſigned for ædile, he had | 
cauſed many lions to be taken, and conducted to ,egara, in order 


to make uſe of 9 in the ſhows, which, in virtue of his office, 
he was to exhibit to the people. But Cæſar finding them in Me- 


gara, when that city was taken by PRfus Calenus, one of his lieu - 
tenants, after the defeat of Pompey, ſeized them for himſelf This, 
ſome writers ſay, was what chiefly ſtirred up Caſſius againſt Cæſar; 
but Plutarch clears him, from this imputation, as we have obſerv- 


ed in the text. Caſſius bore a private grudge to Cæſar on ano- 
ther account: he and Brutus ſtood both for the pretura urbara, 


or the prxtorſhip of the city; and Cz/ar is ſaid to have given | 
_ Privately each of the competitors hopes of his favouring their | 


pretenſions, with a view to foment ſome ſmall differences thar had ari- 


| ſen between them on other accounts. When they came to lay their 
cla ms before Cz/ar, Brutus had only the reputation of his honour and 


virtue to oppole to the many 22 actions, which Ca iu had 
performed in his youth againſt t 


matter among his friends, Caſſius indeed pleads with moſt juſtice 3 


but Brutus muſt have the fir? pretorſhip. According!y the pretor- 
| ſhip of the city was given to Brutus, and another to Caſſius ; but 


the gaining of this did not jo much oblige him, as he was 10- 
> Co | \ | - > | cenſed 
( 


; — ==> 


e Parthians. However, the die- 
tator, having heard both parties, ſaid, in deliberating about the 


mies, thought it adviſeable to withdraw his troops from the 


Cu Ap. 15. The Roman Fliftory, 1853 
but that writer, though no friend to Cafſius (N), clears him 
from this charge, and tells us, that frum his wiancy he bote 
an irteconcileable hatred to the whole race of ty1ants, where- 
of he gives us the ſollowing inftance : when he was but a 
bov, and went to the ſame ſchool with Forſtus the fon of Syliz, 


hearing him one day bragging of the unlimited power of his 


father, he roſe up, and gave him two or three boxes on the 
ear. The relations of Fauſ/tus complained of this attiont to 
Pempey, who thereupon ſummoned the two boys to appear 
before him; but young Caſſius was ſo far from yielding to 
the remonſtrances of Pompey, or giving any ſatisfaction to 
Fauſlus, that he threatened to ſtrike him, again, even in 
Pompey's preſence, if he dared to utter the words which 
had provoked him. He was ſomewhat inclined to covetoul- 
neſs, naturally paſſionate, and commanded rather by fear than 
love. But who is without faults ? Caſſius in the main meant 
well, and would, in all likelihood, if he had lived a little. 


longer, ſaved his country from utter ruin. 


Brutus, now the ſole commander of two numerous ar- The tuo 


al armies re- 

camp of Octavianus, which he had taken. Antony likewiſe, turn te 

when informed of the total overthrow of his collegue, aban- their for- 
: | | 95 | mer poſis. 


cenſed for the loſs of the other“ 46). Caſſius, who was of a 


harſh and paſſionate temper, was, no doubt, fired againſt Cæſar 


on account of theſe private injuries, which, it is not improbable, 
contributed in ſome degree to the reſolution he afterwards took ; 
but what chiefly prompted him to it was, as Plutarch himfeif owns, 
his natural rancour and hatred againſt the whole race of ty- 
mats 47, oy | : | 

N Plutarch was highly prejudiced againſt Cu/ius, as muſt e- 
vidently appear to every impartial reader, who peruſes his works. 
This prejudice was probably owing to the ſeverity with which 
the republican general uſed the Rhodians, a Greek nation. Caſ- 
hus having taken Rhodes, ſays Plutarch, behaved himſelf there 
with great cruelty, But with his leave, we cannot look upon 
the puniſhment of fifty mutiniers as an inſtance of cruelty. As / 
he took the city by ſtorm, he might, after the example of 


other Reman generals, put all the inhabitants whom he found in 


arms to the ſword, but he contented himſelf with puniſhing fifty ; 


of the ringleaders. As for the wealth of the inhabitants, it be 


longed to him by right of war ; but, as Plutarch was a Greek, the 

love of his country has, on ſeveral occaſions, got the better of 

his philoſophy ; a proof that no man, however philoſophical, can 
alt an intire exemption from prejudices. 


(49) Plut. ibid. 


ras (47) Thin 1% 
Vor. XIII. 3 
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doned Caſſius's camp, which he did not think himſelf in a 
condition to defend againſt the victorious troops of Brutus; 
ſo that both armies returned to their former poſts. Brutus 
was under the utmoſt concern for the loſs of Caſſius, having 
no commander of reputation to put in his room. On the o- 
ther hand; the triumvirs, not yet informed of the death of 
. Caſſius, were quite out of heart, having loft above lixteen 
thouſand of their beſt legionaries : whereas on the enemy's 
fide there were not ſlain eight thouſand men, reckoning e- 
ven the ſutlers and ſervants of the army. Beſides, proviſi- 
ons were become very ſcarce in their eamp, Witiout any 


poſſible means of receiving new ſupplies, either by fea or 


land. Theſe melancholy reflections had almoſt reduced them 
to deſpair, when a ſervant of Caffius, by name Demetrius, 
coming in the evening to Antony, gave him an account of 
the tragical end of Caſſius, and at the ſame time delivered to 


him the garment, which he had taken from his maſter's dead 


Antony body, and his ſword ſtill bloody. Antony, overjoyed at this 
2 Octa- news, immediately imparted it to his. collegue; and they both 
viinus, agreed to draw out their men next morning by day-oreak, 
n the to try whether they could bring Brutus to a battle, before 
zewws of his men recovered themſelves from the terror and conſterna- 
the death tion, which, they were well appfiſed, the defeat and death of 


of Caſſius, Caſſius mult have occaſioned; but Brutus having his own camp 
_ endeavour filled with priſoners, who required a numerous guard, and 
finding that of Caſſius in great diſorder, the ſoldiers, who | 


in vain t0 


Erane Bru- 1 i been defeated, burning with a ſecret envy and indigna- 
tus t9@ ſe 


ed Los: tion againſt thoſe who had conquered, kept cloſe in his in- 


tle. 4 A - 5 
troops, elated with their late victory, ſhewed a great eager- 


neſs to venture a ſecond engagement, he aſſembled the ſoldi- 
ers of both armies, and, after having commended their va- 


lour, and ſlightly reproved his own men for falling upon the - 
enemy in diforder, without waiting either for the word, of 


the command of their general, he inlarged on the deplorable 
ſtate to which the enemy was reduced, and aſſured them, 


that if they could but reſtrain their ardor for awhile, they 


would have the pleaſure of ſeeing the armies of Antony and 


 Ocavianus either periſh with famine, or, by a ſhameful 


flight, abandon Greece and Macedon. But to hazard a ſe- 


cond battle, ſaid he, is to put ourſelves in the power of for- 


tune, when we are ſure of victory by continuing inactive in 


eur camp. After this he cauſed a thouſand drachmas to be 
given to each ſoldier of both camps, and diſmiſſed them 
highly ſatisfied with the generoſity of their leader, to whoſe 


orders they promiſed an intire obedience and ſubmiſſion, * 
54 — 2 ö | —_ 5 . 5 ; g N ˖ 


trenchments, and deſpiſed the enemy's bravadoes. As his 
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ſtore of proviſions, two legions of veterans, one of which 


ing conſumed all their proviſions, v.er2 forced by famine to 


was abſolute maſter of the ſea, he could receive whatever 
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ther he thought proper to engage the enemy, or continue in 
a itate of inaction h, | 

In the mean time, proviſions growing daily more ſcarce in 
the enemy's camp, Antony and Oftauianus, finding they 
could not bring Brutus to a battle, were greatly at a loſs 
what meaſures to take. Ail their dependence was on a fleet 
which they expected hourly from Italy, having on board great 


was that of Afars, a prætorian cohort, aud a confidcrable 
body of cavalry ; but while they were comforting themſelves 
with the hopes of the ſpeedy arrival of this powerful ſuppiy, 
news was brought them, that their fleet, under the com- 
mand of Cneius Domitius Calvinus, had been intirely defeat- The triums- 
ed, and moſt of their ſhips, with the ſoldiers on board, ci- virs fleet 
ther ſunk or taken by Cneius Demitius Abenobarbus and Lu- deſtroyed 
cius Statins Murcus, the two admirals of the adverſe party. by Br Wes 
Some of their ſhips indeed found means to ſave themſelves tus?! 283 
among the rocks of the Adriatic ſea; but being there blocked rg 

up by the enemy, both the ſoldiers and mariners, after hav= _ 


fee. upon the fails and tackle of their ſhips, which they boil- 

ed with the pitch and greaſe they had prepared for the ca- 

reening of their veſſels. This victory was gained by the ad- 

mirals of the republic the ſame day in which the battle of 

Philippi was fought ; and the news of ſo great an over- 

throw, which ſoon reached the triumvirs, ſo diſhrartened 

them, that they now began to look upon their affairs as 

quite deſperate, being not only ſtraitened for want of ne- 

ceſſaries, but without any proſpect or poſſible means of pro- 

curing new ſupplies. Beſides, as they were incamped in a The bad 
low ground, ſurrounded with marſhes, and a great quantity ftuation of 
of rain, as it uſually happens in autumn, had fallen after the te trium: 
battle, which filled their tents with mire and water, diſtem- vir «f- 
pers began to reign in both armies, and daily carry off great fairs. 
numbers of men. On the other hand Brutus had ſucient | 
proviſions to ſupport his army for a long time, was very ad- 
vantageouſly poſted, his camp being ſafe from the Injuries 

of the weather, and inacceflible to the enemy; and, as he 


he ſtood in need of from Aa, Africa, Sicily, and Spain. 


The triumvirs, finding themſelves in this deſperate condition, 


left nothing unattempted which could provoke Brutus's men, 
and make them mutiny againſt their general for declining. 


an engagement. They drew out their troops day | after 


bur. in Bruto. ArPlAx. p. 656. Dig. p. 355 
. N 


day, 
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day, and marched in battle-array up to the very gatcs of the 
enemy's camp; but Brutus, who knew that their boldneſs 
and courage proceeded from deſpair, kept within his in- 
trenchments, not doubting, but he ſhould ſoon ſee them 
moulder away, and, by a iham-ful flight, abandon both Gr-ece 
and Macedon to the mercy of his troops. The triumvirsg 
finding they could by no means. bring Brutus to a battle, 
detached two legions to take poſſeſſion of a riſing ground, 
which tho” cloſe to Caſſius's camp, Brutus had thouvht 
proper to abandon after the late battle. About fix hundred 
paces from thence, towards the ſea, they poſted ten legions, 
and two more at a {mall diſtance from them, with a defign to 
cut off the communication between the enemy's army. and 
fleets. On the other hand, Brutus cauſed ſeveral works to 
be carried on from his camp quite to the ſhore, and by that 
means kept, in ſpite of all the enemy's. efforts, a free com- 
munication with the ſea ; but as ſeveral ſkirmiſhes happened 
between the ſoldiers of the oppoſite parties, who covered their 
| workmen, in which Brutus's men had all the advantage, they 
Brutus“: Were fo elated with this ſucceſs, that they began to mutiny, 
troops be. and, aſſembling in crouds, atk their general, hat cotbar- 
gin to mu- dice he had lately obſerved in them, that they muſt be thus, 
tiny, and like priſoners, kept within their intrenchments, and not ſuffered 
demand to to make uſe of their arms, and exert that courage, *'which had 
be led cut but a few days before proved jo fatal ta the enemy, who now 
againſt the inſulted them? Brutus endeavoured to fatjsfy them, and reſtrain 
enemy. their unſeaſonable ardor, by repreſenting to them the deſpe- 
rate poſture of the enemy's affairs, and the happy ſituation of 
their own; but all to no purpoſe, tho' the triumvirs forces 
were reduced to the utmoſt extremity, and a conſiderable 
body of German troops, to avoid ſtarving in their camp, 
had deſerted, and given the mutiniers a full account of the 
miſeries, which the want of proviſions occaſioned in the ene- 
my's army ; yet, by an unaccountable obſtinacy and perverſe- 
neſs, they {till perſiſted in demanding to be led out againſt the. 
enemy, whom they deſired to conquer not by famine, but 
valour ; nay, becauſe the prudent general refuſed to comply 
with their. requeſt, ſeveral Romans, as well as auxiliaries, 
abandoned him, and went over to the enemy. Among the 
latter were Amyntas, comminder in chief of the Galatrars 
ſent by the old king Dejriarus, and Rhaſcupolis, who had 
proved ſo ſ&fviceable to Brutus and Caſſius on their march 
through Thrace, Some writers indeed ſay, that Rhaſcupolls 
did not join the euemv, but returned home with the troops 
he commande. Be that as it will, this deſertion gave Bru- 
tut great Concern, which was iacreafed by the diſorders that 


Fn happened 
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happened daily in Caſſius's camp, whole ſoldiers, become 
headſtrong and intractable ſince the death of their general ; 
refuſed to obey the officer whom Brutus hal put in his room.) 
In theſe circumſtances Brutus yielded at lait to the impoi tu- 
nity of his ſoldiers, and reſolved to put an end to his own 
cares and thoſe of the Roman world, by a general and deci-: 
| five action; which, all the antients tell us, he would never 
have done, had he been informed of the late advantage gained 
by his flect ; but of that important victory he received no 
intelligence till twenty days after, that is, till the very 
evening before the fight. This ſome"writers aſcribe to the 
negligence, others to the treachery, of his officers, but Plu- 
tarch to providence, which, as the ſtate of Rome, ſays he, 
now neceſlarily required a monarchy, prevented Brutus from 
receiving notice of his good ſucceſs, that it might remove 
the only man who was able to reſiſt the perſon whom deſtiny 
had appointed to be the ſole governor of the Reman ſtate (O). 
However that be, the evening before the battle, when it was 
too late for Brutus to alter his meaſures, one Caius Clodius, 
a deſerter from the enemy, came to acquaint the republican 
general, that the triumvits had received advice of the loſs of 
heir fleet, and for that reaſon were in ſuch haſte to 
come to a hattle. But the intelligence he brought met 
with no credit; nay, Brutus would not ſo much as admit 
him to his preſence, taking it for granted, that he had in- 
vented the news to pleaſe him, and bring himſelf into fa- 
vour |. Es | 


| PLuT. ibid. 


Brutus 
yields vo the 
mports4- 
iy of the 
ſoldiery. 


— 


(O) For the empire, ſays Mad. Dagier, was no longer able to 
ſupport itſelf, It was neceſſary for ito come under the dominion 
of a ſingle perſon. So long as there were io many competitors on 
foot, ſo many pretenders either to the empire or the royalty, that 
competition would have been an inexhauſtible ſource of civil war and 
- diſſenſion; and nothing was more incompatible with monarchy 
. than Brutus, Brutus therefore was to be removed. All this, adds 
W ais learned writer, ſtrongly proves the truth of Plato's ſentiments, 
2 who maintains, that of all governments monarchy is the molt per- | 
2 ket; but then the monarch muſt govern according to law. So far « 
5 | we agree with Mad. Dacier. But is it to be left to the monarch 
4 | *9 govern, or not govern, by law, as he thinks fit? Is he to 
, have nothing but his own will and inclination to reſtrain him-? Is 
mankind to depend for ſecurity and happineſs upon uncertain in- 
$4 Cunttions This ſurely is wide of the opinion of ſo wiſe a philo- 
wa lopter as Plato, who, ia preferring monarchy to all other go- 
4 . er E could not mean by monarchy a power without con- 
1 1 | We, | 


d | | 955 5 | AND 
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AND now Brutus, determined to put the whole to the 
iſſue of a general action, found himſelf obliged to uſe vio- 
lence to his good-nature, and take a precaution, which, tho' 
neceſſary, may ſeem not altogether free from the reproach 
of cruelty. He had taken in the late battle a great number 
of priſoners, partly ſlaves and partly freemen, who required 
a numerous guard, which he could not well ſpare. As An- 

tony therefore and OFawvianus had ordered all their priſoners, 

Brutus puts without diſtinction, to be inbumanly maſſacred, Brutus, ha- 
be captive ing reaſon to ſuſpect that the ſlaves he had taken were tam- 
Ala ves to pering with his ſoldiers, commanded them all to be ſlain. 
| 2. any Ihough they deſerved to die, and their death was but a kind 
/ bo * 2 of retaliation upon the enemy, yet the flatterers of the Cæſars 
„Ver ii. have, with great partiality and injuſtice, made long deſcants 
. on this pretended act of cruelty, without taking notice of 
bis clemency towards the freemen and Roman citizens. Of 
theſe he openly diſmiſſed great numbers, telling them, That 

with the enemy they were captives and ſlaves ; but with hin 

freemen and citizens of Rome. Others he concealed himſelf, 

and helped to eſcape privately, perceiving that ſome of his 
Commanders and friends were implacably bent upon their 
Volumni- deſtruction. Among the captives was one Yolumnius a mi- 
us and Sac- mic, and Sacculis à buffoon, who, by their unſeaſonable jeſts, 
ue. of which Brutus tovk no manner of notice, provoked ſome 
2 of the chief officers of his army. Theſe brought them be- 
1 5 you fare their general, and accuſed them of not being able, even 
. in their preſent ſituation, to refrain from their abuſive jeſts 
and ſcurrilous language. Brutus, having his mind taken up 

with other affairs, returned no anſwer to the accuſation ; but 


publicly upon a ſcaffold, and, after that ignominious puniſh- 

ment, be ſent back naked to Antony and Odtavianus, which, 

he thought, wauld reflect no ſmall diſhonour on thoſe two 
generals, who were not aſhamed to chuſe ſuch ſcoundrels for 

theic bottle-companions. At this ſome who were preſent 
laughed; but Publius Caſca, who gave the firſt wound to 
Ceſar, It does nat become us, ſaid he with a ſerious air, 79 be 

thus merry after the loſs of Caſſius. And as for you, O Bru- 
tus, you will ſhew what reſpect you bear to the memory of your 
fellow-commander, by puniſhing or pardon ing thoſe who cannot 
forbear ſcoffing and ſpeaking abuſively of bim. Muy then, 

Caſca, replied Brutus, d you tell me of this, and not ds 
yeur/elf what you think proper ? This anſwer was taken 
ad ne for his conſent to the death of thoſe unhappy wiretchts, 
465, who were accordingly carried away and lain Ek. 


k PLyT. ibid. 


Brutus, e 


Meſſala Corvinus was of opinion, that they ſhould be whipt 


FT 
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which Brutus was ever guilty of; for, it in the end Antgry “ 


- 


Brutus, having got rid of moſt of his priſoners, aſſembled Brutus pro- 


his ſoldiers the day before the battle, and, in order to rouze miſes his 


their courage, promiſed them the pillage of Theſalonica and ſeldiers the 
Lacedemen, two cities which had ſided with the triumvirs. /þ9#/ o/txve 
This, in tae opinion of Plutarch, is the only inexcuſcable fault Greek ci- 


and Octavianus, ſays that writer, were much more cruel in 
the rewards they gave their ſoldiers after victory; if they 
drove out almoſt all the antient inhabitants of 7zaly, to put 
their ſoldiers in poſſ- flion of their lands and cities; it is well 
known, that their only deſign and end in undertaking the war 
was, to obtain dominion and empire : but the great opinion 


the world had conceived of Brutus on account of his virtue, 
would not allow him either to conquer the enemy, or ſave 


himſelf, but by means truly juſt and honourable, eſpecially 
after the death of Caſſius, who was generally accuſed of put- 


ting Brutus upon ſeveral actions, not entirely agreeable to his 


mild and g-verous temper. But after all, Plutarch enter- 
tained ſo gieat an opinion of Brutus's virtue, good- nature, 
and integrity, that he could not prevail upon hinſelf to be- 
lieve, that he made this promiſe of this own motion; but 
thinks he was in a manner orced to it by his officers, ac * 
cor:ling to whoſe advice he both did and ſaid many things, 
contrary to the bent of his own inclivation, eſpecially in 


whatever he thought might conduce to the bringing of Caſſius's 
ſoldiers into better order, ho were become bold and inſolent 


in the camp after the deach of their general, but in the field 

cowardly and fearful, remembering, that they had ſuffered 

themſelves to be ſhamefuily overcome .. 3 
Brutus, having encouraged his men with promiſes of ample 


_ rewards after the victory, and made the neceſſary preparations 
for the next day's engagement, retired late in the night to his 


tent, when the ſpectre, which had promiſed to meet him at 755 hhedrt 


Philippi, is ſaid to have appeared to him again, in the appears a- 


ſame ſhape as it had done before, but to have vaniſhed gain to 
in an inſtant, without one fingle word being utter on either Brutus, 
fide ; but Pullius Volumnius, a man given to the ſtudy of 
philotophy, who was then in Bratus's camp, and wrote an ac 


count of ſeveral other prodigies, which he ſuppoſed to have 


happened before this great battle (P), makes no mention of this 
: | 85 | appa- 
dem, ibid. 
(P) The firft ſtandard, that is, the ſtandard belonging to the firſt 


legion, was covered with a ſwarm of bees. A kind of ſweat, in 
IS . „ | the 
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apparition =. Be that as it will, Brutus, without taking the 
leait notice of this or any other prodigies, drew out his men 
the next morning, with a firm reſolution of reſtoring liberty 
to his country, or dying in the attempt. He choſe his ground 
like an able general, torming his lines at a ſmall diſtance from 
his camp, that he might have a ſafe retreat, in caſe of an 
misfortune. Then riding through the ranks, Fellow-ſoldiers, 
Brutus's faid he, you have defired to engage the enemy in the open field, 
ſpeech to his when you might have gained a complete victory, by continu- 
ſoldiers be- ing inactive within your intrenchments ; but this kind of vic- 
fore the tory you deſpiſed, as not honourable enough for men of your bra- 
battle. very; you are for purchaſing glory at the expence of your load. 
It is therefore now incumbent upon you to ſummon all that bold- 
neſs, with which you demanded battle, to maintain the honaur 
/ your firſt victory, and to anſwer the truſt which I have re- 
poſed in your valour. Whether Rome is to enjoy an uninter- 
rupted happineſs and liberty, or be condemned to eternal ſlave- 
ry and endleſs calamities, this day will decide. As for Anto- 
ny and Ofawianus, they could ſcarce believe their own eyes, 
when they firſt obſerved a coat of arms, the uſual ſignal of 
battle, expoſed on Brutus's tent. Overjoyed at this unex- 
pected reſolution, they ordered their men to prepare for bat- 
_ tle ; but did not quit their intrenchments before three in the 
afternoon, when they marched out like famiſhed lions, as 
Appian expreſſes it, againſt their prey. Their generals, the 
more to encourage them, promiſed to each ſoldier five hun- 
dred drachmas after the victory, painting to them at the ſame 
time in moſt lively colours the inexpreſſible miſeries and ca- 
lamities, which they muſt unavoidably endure, if overcome. 
| You have but two things to chuſe, ſaid they, to conquer, or 
periſh by the moſt miſerable of all deaths, famine. Having 


mw PluT, in Brut. & Cæſ. prope finem. ArrIAx. |. iv. 
p. 668. | 


the nature of oil, and having the ſmell of roſes, iſſued from the 

arm of a centurion, which, tho' often wiped and dried, yet con- 

tinued ſweating. The firſt man, whom Brutus's troops met at the 
opening the gate of the camp to march into the plain, was an 

PA thiopian, or negro, whom they cut in pieces, interpreting that 

circumitance as an unlucky omen. When the two armies were 

advanced within reach of each other, two eagles, appearing in the 

air, fought in the ſpace between the armies, the ſoldiers on bota 

ſides being ſilent and intent on the fight, till that, which was on 
the fide of Brutus, yieided and fled Sc. (48). 


thus 


(48) P/ut. ibid. 


wich victory; but Caffius's troops, which were overthrown 
in the left wing, crouding in among his ranks, and carrying 
with them, where-ever they came, deſpair and confuſion, 


0 
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thus ſpoke, they ordered their men to advance with a flow 
pace againſt the enemy, who kept their ground ready to 
receive them. When the two armies were in preſence of 
each other, Brutus had the mortification to ſee a brave 
knight, by name Crmulatus, whom he highly eſteemed for 
his valuur, abandon his poſt, and, riding cloſe by him, go 
over to the enemy. Hereupon Brutus, fearing others might The ſecond 
follow the example of the treacherous knight, cauſed: the battle of 
ſignal of battle to be given immediately, and charged the Philippi. 
enemy's left wing, commanded by Ofavianus, with ſuch 
intrepidity, vigor, and reſolution, that all gave way before 
him. As Caaviarus's cavalry was put into the utmoſt diſ- Bru 
Se: | j rutus de- 
order at the very firſt onſet, Brutus's horſe broke in among the feats the 
enemy's foot, and made a moſt dreadful] havock of the legion- | 


| | enemy's 
aries. But while the brave Brutus was thus ſignaliſing him- 1,4 Wing. 


CHAb. 13. 


ſelt in the right wing, his left, commanded by the lieutenants 
of Caſſius, men no- ways equal to that charge, was hard preſ- 


ſed by Hntony. Caſſius's cavalry immediately gave way, Bus his 


leaving the flank of the wing, in which they were poſted, /eft is de- 


naked and unguarded. Hereupon the foot, fearing to be in- eated by 
compaſſed, widened their ranks to the right and left, that they Antony. 
might make head every way; but as this weakened them, 

they were at the firſt onſet broken and diſordered by the 


cloſe battalions of Antony. The plain was in an inſtant co- 
vered with the runaways ſcattered up and down, ſome of 
them making towards the camp, others flying to the ſea- 


lide, but moſt of them repairing to the right wing to take 
ſhelter among the victorious troops of Prutus. Antony did 


not purſue the fugitives ; but, like an experienced general, 


marched directly againſt Brutus, and fell upon his rear with 
incredible fury. That brave commander performed on this 
occahon all that could be expected from an expert general 
and valiant foldier, giving proofs in the greateſt danger of 
a Courave and conduct, which well deſerved to be crowned 5 


Which OC- 
cafions the 


defeat of 
turned the fcale in favour of the enemy, after Brutus had, the <vhole 


for a long time, maintained his ground, with unparallelled bra- army. 


very agaiuſt all the forces of their united armies. His lines 
were at length broke and put into diſorder, notwithſtanding 


OS : * . rut © 
he could do to rally them. He attempted ſeveral times Brutus“? 


| 5 7 A; 
* »* l % / 1 9 Fi , f 22 * 
o qring them back to the charge; but-all his endeavours 3,“ 


5 s #--* af as * hawinur, 
proved unſucceſsful, Caſſius's men, who were terrinied with ©: | 


' . : n R * — 

melir own defeat, communicating their fear to the reſt of the 

my. Brutus ſtobod his ground with the few men he could 
Vol. XIII. B b 2, Tull; 


4 
* 
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rally; but, being ſurrounded on all ſides and overpowered by 
the numerous forces of Antony and Oftawianus, was in im- 
minent danger ot being either cut in pieces, or falling alive 
into the hands of his moſt inveterate enemies. And vn this 
OCCailon it was, that moſt of Prutus's beſt officers were kil- 
ed in endeavouring to ſave their general, who, with their 
aſſiſtance, breaking through the enemy's battalions that ſur- 
_ rounded them, withdrew, when abandoned by his men, from 
the field of battle. Among the few who attended him was 
one Lucilius Luciuus, an intimate friend of his, who obſery- 
ing a body of Toractan ho ſe, under the command of Rhaſcus, 

the brother of Rhaſcupslts, taking no notice of any other in“ 
the purſuit, but making directly towards Brutus, reſolved to 
ſtop them, and ſave the life of his general, at the hazard of 
The con his own. Accordingly, without acquainting Brutus with his 


- trivance of defign, he halted, till the Thracians came up and ſurrounded 


_— him. Then he cried out that he was Brutus, and, begging BY 
'0. De 


quarter, deſired they would carry him to Antony, pretending - 
that he feared Octavianus, but durſt truſt him. The Tra- 
cians, overjoyed with their prey, and thinking themſelves _ 

. wonderfully happy, immediately detached ſome of their own 
body to acquaint Antony with their good fortune; and in the | { 
mean time giving over the purſuit, returned to the field of 
battle with their priſoner. The report being ſpread in an in- 
ſtant all over the army, that Brutus was taken, and that the 
Thracians were bringing him alive to Aatony, both ſoldiers 
and officers flocked together from all parts to ſee him. Some 
pitied his misfortune, others accuſed him of a meanneſs unbe- 

coming his former glory, for fuffering himſelf, out of too 
much love of life, to be a prey to barbarians. As for Anto- 
ny, he was gt a little concerned at this adventure, being 
quite at a loiSn what manner he ſhould receive, and how 
he ſhout treat, his illuſtrious captive : but he was ſoon deli- 
vered fiom his uneafineſs ; for as the Thracians drew near, 
he knew the priſoner, who had paſſed himſelf upon the Thra- 

cians for Brutus, and now addrefling the triumvir with a | 
enerous confidence; By aſſured Antony, ſaid he, that no ent- 
my either has, or ever ſhall take Marcus Brutus alive. Forbidit ye 
gods, that fortune ſhould ever prevail ſo much above virtue ! But 

tet him be found dead or alive, he will certain:y be found in ſuch a ö 

Mate as1s worthy of bim. As for me, I have delivered myſelf up i 
ſade him, ind am now ready ts ſaffer, whatever torments you thi 
Proper to infict upon me, withodt demanding er expecting on | 
ã4 % ter. Antony, wonderfully taken with the fidelity, Vi- 

tue, and generoſity of Lucilius, turned to the Thracan, 
now ſenſible of, and inraged at, their . 5 
fo „ add sf 
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addreſſed them thus: I perceive, my fellotu-ſoldiers, that you 
are concerned, and full of r:ſentment, for having been thus 
impoſed upon by Lucilius; but be aſſured, that you have met 
with a booty better than that which you jought for ; you were 
in ſearch of an enemy, and have brought me a friend. I was 
truly at a loſs how I ſhould have uſed Brutus, if you had 
brought him to me alive; but of this I am ſure, that it is 
better to have ſuch a man as Lucilius our friend than our 
enemy. Having thus ſpoke, he embraced Lucilius, and com- 
mended him to the care of one of his friends. Such a ge- 


CHaP. 15. 


nerous behaviour won the heart of Zaciizus, who ever atter 


continued inviolably attached to the intereſt of his friend and 
benefactor ® After this, both Antony and Octavianus march- 
ed with their victorious legions in purſuit of the enemy's 
broken and diſperſed forces, making a dreadful ſlaughter of 
the fugitives, and ſtrewing the whole plain with dead bo- 
dies. Some of Brutus's officers, not caring to vutlive the 
„ would neither fly nor give ground; 
but died ſword in hand in the poſts aſſigned them. Among 
| theſe were Marcus, the ſon of the great Cate; L. Caſſius, 
nephew to the deceaſed general ; & Flavius, one of Bru- 
tus's beſt friends; Marcus, the fon of Lucullus who con- 


quered Mithridates the great; Demetrius, Apslloniaes, and 


1195 


ſeveral other commanders ot great diſtinction. Young Cato 5 elari- 
diſtinguiſned himſelf on this occaſion in a very eminent man- au death 

ner; for after the body he commanded was put to the rout, of young 

he returned ſeveral times to the charge with the few forces he Cato. 


could rally, overthrew all Who oppoſed him, and declaring 
who he was, and often repeating his father's name, fell at 


hit upon a heap of dead bodies of the enemy, whom he ia- : 


crificed to the manes of his father and the expiring republic. 
duch a behaviour was very ſurpriſing in a man of. young Ca- 
tus character; for, degenerating ſrom the virtue of his ta- 
ther, he had, to that time, led an idle, indolent, and de— 
bauched life ; but the glory he acquired by his death has 


1 him to poſterity, as a worthy ſon of ſo great a 
ather n, | | | : 


As for Brutus, the contrivance of Lucilius gave him an op- . bap- 


portunity of paſſing a little brook, encompaſſed with rocks, and pened to 
ſhaded with trees. Being there overtaken by the night, he Brutus af: 
Topped in a hollow place at the foot of à great rock, being ver //e {of | 
attended with a ſmal! number of his friends and « flicers/of the bat- 


| There, lifting up his eyes tO heaven, he repeated two Greg Me. 
| Verles, one of which Volumnius, who attended tim, forgot, but 


* PLuT, ibid, 


n PiuT. ibid. & in Catone. 
remembered 


Dbz 


ills, by which it was thought he meant Antony, who remem- 
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remembered the other, which was the following out of the 
Medea of Euripides; Puniſh, great Jove, the author of theſe 
bered and repeated it, when, after the battle of Aium, he 
was reduced to the neceſſity of laying violent hands on humſclf, 
Afterwards Brutus named feveraily all his triends, who had 
been flain in the battle befo:e his face, and fetched a deep 
ſigh, eſpecially at the mentivning of Fabius and Labes, where- 
of one was his lieutenant, and the other maſter of his work. 
men. In the mean time, one of his followers, who was ve- 
ry thirſty, and ſaw Brutus in the ſame condition, ran to the 
K, and brought him ſome witer in his helmet. White 
e was drinkinz, a noiſe being heard from the other ſide of 


the rivulet, Volumnius, taking Dardanus, Brutus's armour- 


bearcr with him, went out to diſcover what had occaiioned tt. 


They both returned ſoon after; but finding no water aſkel 
what was become of it; It is all drank, replied Brutus ſmil- 
ing; but you ſhall have ſome more fetched immediately. But he, 
wo had brought the firſt water, being ſent again, narrowly. 
eſcape falling into the enemy's hands, by whom he was dan- 
gerouſly wounded, Brutus, underſtanding by this that he 
was inveſte.|, exhorted thoſe who were with him to make 
ſome attempt to get to their camp before day-light; for he 
conjectured, that he had not loſt many of his men, and that 
thoſe who had eſcaped had taken fefuge there. Stutilius un- 


dertook to p iſs through the enemy, and go by hiqmſelf to the 


camp, promiſing, if it was not taken, to hold up a lighted 


torch for a ſignal, and return immediately. Statilius got Ce 
to the camp, and held up the torch, which gave Prutus ſome 
hopes of retiieving his affairs. H- waited a long time for the 


return of Ftatilius, ſaving, I/ Statilius be alive, be wwiil come 


back; but he was ſlain on his return by th: enemy. At length 
Brutus, tired with waiting, and day now beginning to dawn, 
whiſpered ſomething in the car to one of higdomeicics, d 
name Chins, who teturne him no anſwer, but burlt into 
tears. Hcereupen Brutus, taking aſide Dærdauus his armout- 
bearer, had ſome diſcourſe with him in priv.te, and after- 
wards addreſſed himfelf to Volumnius in Greek, conjuring him, 
by their common ſtudies aud antient friend{hip, to draw his 
ſword and put an end ty his life. Hiumnius, and after him 
ſeveral others, anſwered him only with their tears.“ One 


of them, to divert Brutus from the thoughts of laying 


violent hands on himſelf, ſtarting up, Tohere 15 29 ſlaying here 


any longer, ſaid he; toe muſt all fly. Yes, anſwered Brutus, 


: « , 0 _—_— " 
we muſt f, indeed, not with our feet, but with our hana. 
Then taking each of them by the hand, told them — n 
| 8 | chear 
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chearful countenance, That it was an infinite ſatisfaftion to His laſt 
bin te find, that nane of +: hrs friends bad proved falſe to him ; avoras to 
that he did not com». "ain of for! $1526 e fer his oon, but for h:s bis fi iends. 


country's F ake ; that as for hi ſelf, he thaught he was much 
mere happy thin theje who had conguer'd, not only in regard 
of what w. pajſed, but even in his prejeat condittcn, ſince he 
ſhow. 4 7 47105 thr ar rep. Hatiin, ui Wlways foll9ws virtue, and 
which rau and injuſtice couid never d:ſer ve { Y). Hav- 

ing thus ſpoke, he beiceched his friends to provide 15 heir 
own ſafety, telling them, That he hopsd A ;tory and Odtavi- 
anus, ſatisfied with his death, would purſue their revenge no 
farther. He then withdrew, with two or three only of lis 
peculiar friends. Among .theſe was an Epirote, by name 
Strato, with whom he had contracted an acquaintance when 
they ſtudied rh{toric\t»ze:her. To hin Brutus had recourle, 
conjuring him, by their antient friendthip, to give him the 
laſt proof of his affection, by performing that friendly office 
which the others had declined. As Stratos could not oy any 
means be prevailed upon to imbrue his hands in the blood of 
his frienl, Brutus called one of his ſlaves ; and then the 
faithful E Arete, crying out, Forbid, ye gods, it ſhould ever be 
ſaid, that Brutus died by the hand of a flave for want of a 
friend, cov cred his eyes with his left arm, and preſented the 
point of his ſword to Brutus, who threw himſelf upon it with 


ſuch violenee, that it pierced him through, and he expired The Hh: 
immediately o. Some hiſtorians relate the circumitances of of Brutus. 
his death otherwiſe, and tell us, that taking his ſword by the Year of 
hilt with both his hands, he fell upon the point of it, and ran the flood, 
himſelf through, without the aſſiſtance of his faithful friend 2902. 


Strato. But all authors agree in this, that M. ſſala, having 


ſome time after made his peace with Cæſar Octavianus, pre- = Chriſt, 37. 


ares Strata to ms ſaying with tears in his.cyes, This, 9 


o PruT, ibid. LI v. I. exxiv. VE LI. arte I. ii. c. 74. Ar- 
IAN. I. iv. p. 865. 666. 


(Q) Some writers tell us, that when Brutus in the morning 
1 ſaw no way of eſcaping, he cried out, O unhappy virtue ! [ follow- 

ed thee as a ſolid good, but this art only a mere notion, a vain empty 
_ name, or at beſt a ſlave of fortune (49). But Volumnius, who was 
preſent, and from whoſe memoirs Plutarch copied the particulars 
of hi death which we have related, makes no mention of ſuch a 
ſpeech, no- ways ſuitable to the character of Brutus. 


(49) Flor. I. iv. c. 7. Dio. J. xlvii. ſub fem. Vide Plut. de ſu- 
perfitt. i „ | 


* 1 N | * = | ITCH — | Cæſar, 


Of Rome, 
11 
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Cæſat, is the man who paid the laſt friendly office to my beloved 


Brutus. wo | | | 
Tuus fell Brutus in the forty-third year of his age (R), 
and with him fell the liberty of Rome and of the Roman peo- 
ple. He was a man, in whom the malice of his enemies 
could diſcern no fault (S); in whom the virtucs of humani. 
ty were eminent; in whom a conſtant, firm, and inviola- 
ble attachment to the public good (T) formed the principal 
Gs and 
(R) Brutus died, according to Velliius Paterculus, in the thirty. 
ſeventh*year of his age; but to the authority of Velleius we prefer 
that of Cicero, who tells us, that Brutus was born ten years after 
Iortenfius appeared firſt at the bars and that celebrated orator 
made his firit public efſay- of eloquence in the conſulate of 
Lucius Craſſus and Yuintus Scævola, in the year of Rome 658 ; o 
that Brutus was born in the year of the city 668, and conſequently 


Vas, at the time of his death, which happened in 711, in the forty- 


third year of his age 40) | 
(S) Thoje avha avere maſt his enemies, ſays Plutarch (59, un ac- 
count of his con/þiracy againſt Cæſar, if in that whole affair there war 


any honourable and generons ation done, refer it wholly ta Brutus, and 


lay whatever was barbarous and crael to the charge of Caſſius, Brutus“ 
moſt intimate and familiar friend; but not at all like him in honeſty and 


virtue Upon which words Madam Dacier comments thus: It . 


pears from this paſſage, that even in the days of Plutarch, there wer 
Some remaining, who hated the memory of Brutus, for the ſhare he had 
in ihe murder of Ceſar ; and I am of opinion, that the ſame hatred 


continues, and will do ſo to the end of the world. Among ſla ves, ſhe 


ought to have added, and perfons brought up in ſlaviſh principles, 
who are taught to look upon the dilarming of a tyrant, and the 
ſaving of their countay from havock and oppreſſion, as an heinous 
crime; but the memory of that truly virtuous and generous patriot | 


will be, to the end of the world, loved and revered by all, who have any 


ſpark of zeal for the welſare of their country and the good of man- 
kind. — 
(T) The public good was, as Plutarch obſerves, the only end 
and ſtandard, which he propoſed for his hatred _ — Tha, | 
of an enemy made him a friend to Pompey, and of a friend Ab Le 


an enemy to Cæſar. When Cæſar and Pompey took up arms a 


gainſt each other, it was generally believed that he would have | 
taken Cæ ſar's fide : for his father not long before had been put tio 
death by Pompey : but he, thinking it his duty to prefer the intereſt. 
of the public to his private reſentment, and judging Pempey's to be 
tne better cauſe, took part with him, tho' formerly he uſed not ſo 
much as to ſalute him, or take any notice of him, deeming it a great 
crime to have the leaſt converſation with the murderer of his father. 


(49) Cic. in Bruto. (50) Part, in Brute. 
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and moſt diſtinguiſhable part of his character, and the unin- 
terrupted buſinels of his life, ever in view, ever purſued, but 
from the inherent equity of his mind, for he was, as his hiſto- 
rian well obſerves, by nature exactly framed for virtue (U, 


without 


But afterwards, looking upon him as the general of his country, he 


liked himſelf under his command, and ſet fail to Szcily, in quality of 
| lieutenant to Seſtius, whom Pompey had appointed governor of that 


iſland ; but finding no opportunity there of exerting his zeal for 
the good of his country, and hearing that Cæſar and Pompey were 


incamped near one another and would come to a battle, upon which 
the whole empire depended, he haſtened into Macedon to ſhare in 


the dafſger. Pompey was ſo ſurpriſed at his arrival, and at the ſame 


time io pleaſed, that riſing from his tribunal, in the fight of all his 


guards, he ſaluted and embraced him, as one of the chiefeſt men 


of his party. Thus Brutas embraced the party even of his father's 
* - murderer, becauſe he thought it more juſt than that of Cæſar, and 
conſidered Pompey as the head of the ſtate, of which Cæſar was the 


deciared enemy. The ſame conſideration of the public good, 


\ which reconciled him to Pompey, eſtranged him from Cæſar, not- 

withſtanding the innumerable favours he had received at his hands. 

And what can be more generous, more heroic, for a man, than to 
| ſacrifice his higheſt obligations, as well as his greateſt | un to the 


welfare of his ; count?y ? 


(U) © Brutus, ſays the author of TY life, for the ſake of his 
virtue, was eſteemed by the people, beloved by his friends, ad- 
« mired by all good men, and hated by none, no, not even by his 
enemies; for he was of an extraordinary mild nature, great 


„ magniminity, inſenſible of the paſſions of anger, pleaſure or co- 
vetouſnels; ſteady and inflexible in his opinion, and zealous for 


» whatever he thought juſt and honeſt. Phat which gained him 
the greateſt credit and reputation among the people was, their 


* mv10\able opinion of his uprightneſs and integrity in all his un- 
* dertakings ; whereas no man ever imagined, that Pompey, even 
% Pompey the Great himſelf, if he had overcome Cz/ar, would have 
+ ſubmitted his power to the laws, but would have retained the ſo- 
* veretgn authority in his own hands, under the ſpecious name of 
« conſul or dictator, or ſome other mild and more popular title, 


1 * with which he would have ſoothed the people. As for Cafftus, 


' a man inclined to paſſion, and carried often by his covetous hu- 


* mour beyond the bounds of juſtice, they well knew, that he 


* endured all theſe hardſhips rather to obtain dominion to himſelf, 


* than liberty to the people As to the former diſturbers of the 


peace of Rome, whether a Cinna, a Marius, or a Carbo, it is 
„ manifeſt, that they, having ſet their country as a ſtake for him 
who ſhould win, did almoſt own, in expreſs terms, that they 
* fought for empire. But even the enemies of Brutzs cannot lay 
* this accuſation to his charge ; nay, many have heard Antcvy 

„ himſeit 
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| famed for eloquence (W), could be ignorant of ſpeaking to 
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without one breach of that never to be omitted diſtinction of 


fas and nefas, right and wrong. And here it may not be 


altogether foreign to our purpoſe to illuſtrate this tranſcendent 
rectitude of his mind, by inſtancing his refuſal, contrar 
to the opinion of Cicero and his other friends, to employ the 


arts of oratory in gilding even the faireſt cauſe, when, after 


the death of Czfar, he addreſſed himſelf to the Raman peo- 
ple. It cannot be ſuppoſed, that Brutus, who had long been 


the 


« himſelf ſay, That Brutus was the only man who conſpired againſt 


*« Cz/ar out of a ſenſe of the glory of the action, but that all 
«+ the reſt roſe up againſt the man, and not the tyrant, from their 
% own private ma ice and envy (51)-** In this paſſage Plutarch 
does juſtice to Brutus's virtue; but at the ſame time betrays his pre. 
judice againſt Caſſius, the motives of which we have aſſigned elſe. 
where (52). What a high opinion Cicero had of Brutus's virtue, 
the orator ſufficiently declares in the following words: Bruto certe 
mes nullo loco deero, idque etiam fi mibi cum illo nihil fuiſſet, facerem 
propter ejus fingularem incredibilemque wirtutem, | ws 
 (W} Plutarch tells us in his life, that in Latin he was a good 
ſpeaker, and had, by conſtant exerciſe, attained a ſufficient excel- 
lence in making public orations and pleading cauſes ; but that in 
Greek he was remarkable for affecting the fente :tious and ſhort 


Laconic way of ſpeaking, eſpecially in his epiſtles, a collection of 


which has been publiſhed by 4/dus in Greek, and by Ranutius Fs. 
rentius in Latin. Plutarch inſtances three of them, the firſt whereof 
he wrote in the beginning of the war to the Pergamenſes, or inhabi- 


tants of Pergamus, thus: I hear you Fave given Dolabella money; 


F you gave it willingly, you muſt own you have injured me; if umwil- 


| lingly, ew it by giving willingly to me. The ſecond inſcribed in 


the Greek copy to the B:ithynians, in the Latin to the Galatian, 
and in Plutarch to the Samians, is couched in the following terms: 


| Your deliberations are tedious, aur actions flow ; what do you think 


evill be the end? The third was to the Rhodians, thus: The Nan- 


: _ thians ſuſpefing my kindneſs, have made their country their grave of | 3 
deſpair The Patarenſes, who have ſubmitted to me, have lofi - 


thing of their former liberty. It is in your power to chuſe the opinion of 


the Patarenſes, or the fortune of the Xanthians (53). This epiltie 


is likewiſe exhibited by Velleius Paterculus, but in a more difful 


ſtyle (54). The ſpeech which Brutus made before Cæſar at | 


Nice, the capital of Bithynia, in behalf of Deiotarus king of Galatia, 
is commended by Cicero (55), and the author of the dialogue on 
the Latin orators, which is commonly aſcribed to Tacitus. Tho 


(51) [dem ibid. (52) Vide fupra. not. [N). (53) Plat. 
ibid (r4} Fell. Patercul. I. ii. c. 70. (55 Gi. 18 


87 atore. 


the 


Cap. 15. 


| (56) Plat ibid. (57) Qintil. J. xii. c. 10. 
aeg. de caufis corr. elog. 


4 pet. 95. 
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the paſſions of men, an art too ſucceſsfully made uſe of by 
Antony on the ſame occaſion. Such then was the integrity 
| of 


the king was Charged with crimes of a high and 8 nature, 
yet the eloquence of Brutus was ſo prevalent, that he preſerved 
to him great part of his kingdom. The liberty and vehemence 


with which he ſpoke on this occaſion, gave riſe to that memorable 


ſaying of Cz/ar concerning him, as Cicero relates it in the firſt letter 
of his fourth book to Atticus: De quo guidem ille ad quem diverti, 
Cz/arem ſolitum dicere, Magni refert hic quid velit, ſed quidguid volt, 
walde volt. Iague eum animadvertifſe cum pro Deiotaro Niceæ diceret, 
walde eum vehementer & libere dicere. And truly the natural firm- 


neſs of his mind, as his hiſtorian obſerves (56), when once ſet on 
work by the motives of right reaſon, and the principles of honeſty, 


which way ſoever it turned itſelt moved with great vigour and 

impetuoſity, and generally effected its deſigns. 8 
Brutus was, as we have obſerved above, a good orator ; but, as 

he had made choice of the conciſe and grave ſtyle (57), he judged 


Licero's eloquence to want (ſtrength (58); and Cicero on the other 


hand thought his ſtyle negligent and unconnected (59). Brutus 
ſtyle had another fault; it was often crouded with verſes. Ferſus 
hi fere excidunt, ſays Yyintilian, guss Brutus ipſo componendi dudtus 
ſtudio /4piffeme facit (60). Cicero acknowledges, that Brutus very 
freely found fault with his taſte in point of ſtyle (61); but never · 


theleſs that orator was highly pleaſed. with the harangue which Bu- 
tus made on the death of Cæſar; Eff au/em oratio, ſays he, ſpeaking 


of this piece, after he had peruſed it with great attention, /cripta 


elegan'i/ſime, ſententiis, verbis, ut ni bil paſſit ultra (62). 


Brutus was not only 2 good orator, but an excellent philoſopher.” 
Of all the ſects of the Greek philoſophers, there was not one of which 
he had not been a hearer, and in which he had not made ſome pro- 
kciency ; but he chiefly eſteemed the P/aronifts, and applied himſelf 
wholly to the ſtudy of the ancient academy 63). He was like- 
wile well acquainted with all the branches of polite literature, and 
wrote ſeveral books, wiz. one de offictis, cited by Charifius and Pri/- 


dan, without all doubt the ſame which Seneca calls wen xabnxuulog; 


(64); another de virtute, mentioned by Cicero (65 ) and Seneca (66); 
and a, third de pa entia, quoted by — He abridged the 


Leman hiſtory of Fannius 67), and that of Antipater (68); but 


vnether he fiaiſhed the abridgment of Polybias's hiſtory which he 


F 
(59) Auctor de caufis corr. elog 
(wo) Duintil I. ix. c. 4. (61) Cic. ad Attic. l. xiv. epijt 20. 
(b2) Lem ibid. I. xv. epiſt. "2 (63) Plut. in Bruto. (64, Scre- 
(6 Cic Tuſcul. 1. & de finibus i. (66) Senee. 

| (67) Cic ad Atiic, I. xii. epiſt. 5. 


"Te 


ron/ol, ad Helviam, c 9. 
(08) /dem ibid I. xiii. epift. 8. 
Veb-\ ALL. 
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of Brutus's mind, that he could not ſtoop to employ any in- 
decent means even in the purſuit of virtue. The death 
of Ceſar was undoubtedly juſtifiable under the government 
wich then prevailed in Rome (X), notwithſtanding all the 
dirt that his been thrown at this tranſaction by the mean and 
grovelling abettors of arbitrary power. We may ſee what 
the Romans, and Tully, the leaſt adventurous of men, thought 
of this action, by a paſſage in one of his letters to his friend 


had undertaken, we know not; for Plutarch (69) only tells us, 
that the day before the great battle of Pharſalla, while the others 
were taken up with the thoughts of the next day's action, Brau- 
ſpent his whole time, till the evening, in writing that epitome. He 


likewiſe compoſed a panegyric on Cato which Cæſar did not think 


extraordinary well penned (70). | 
(X) By the laws of Rome, the dominion of one, and conſequently 
the dominion of Cæſar was tyranny ; and any man was warranted 


to kill the tyrant * eum jus faſque eſſet occidi, neve ea cædes capitalis 


uoxa haberetur . The only reaſon that can be alledged againſt kil- 
ling Cz/er is, that the ſtate was irretrievable, and an uſurper become 


a neceſſiry evil. This argument Seneca urges againſt the enter- 
priſe of Brutus and his followers (71). But Brutus, Cicero, and 
the ſenate, that is, the greateſt and wiſeſt men in Rome, judged other- 


wiſe, and who was better qualified to judge ? Nay, liberty was 
for ſome time actually reſtored ; why it ſabſiſted no longer, was 
owing to caſualties, and to the treachery of Ofavianas, who, after 


he was emperor, thought it poſſible to reſettle the old free ſtate, 


and propoſed once or twice to reſign. Druſus, his wife's ſon, was 
of the ſame opinion, and declared his reſolution to effect it. Ceſar 
himſelf might, by his dictatorial power, have ſuppreſſed the inſo- 
lence of particulars, revived the force of the laws, and reduced the 
commonwealth to her firſt principles. This would have been true 


glory, the only right uſe of his abſolute power, and the only a- 


mends for having aſſumed it; but, inſtead of this, he continued 
more and more to debauch the people, and trample upon the moſt 
ſacred laws of his country. Liberty and the republic were a jeſt 


to him; he treated the very name with contempt ; nibil eſſe rein- 


ęublicam; appellationem mado ſine corpore ac ſpecie (72). He ridicu- 


led 53z/la for reſigning his uſurped power; he had nothing in bis 

head or heart but abſolute rule, adiadem, the title of king, and con- 
trouling the world according to his luſt ; nullos non honores ad libi- 
© dinem cepit & dedit, ſpreto patriæ more; nay he would have his very _ 


words to go for laws, debere homines pro legibus habere que dicat 73). 


| He was therefore lawfully ſlain, tho' not by the forms of law 
Which his uſurped power had rendered impoſſible. Abuſu e. 


minatione & jure cæſus exiſtimaretur, ſays Suttonius (74). 


(59) Plut. ubi ſapra. (70) Cic: ad Attic. (71) Senec. 40 be. 
wefic. J. ii. c. 25. (72) Suet in Cæſ. (73) Idem ibid. (74) * ih, 
„ Z 3 5 5 tticus, 
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Atticus, bemoaning the misfortunes of the times; where he 


ſays, But notwith/tanding the cloud that hangs over us, I con- 


ſele myſelf in the ides of March. Our heroes have done every 


thing within their power, and with @ reſolution by which they 


have acquired immortal glory. Nor was the putting the de- 
ſtroyer of their conſtitution and liberties to death, by violent 
hands, without precedent in the Roman hiſtory (Y). And as 
5 es : | to 


(v) Nor in Brutus's family; for his mother Servilia was of the 
family of Servilixs Abala, who ſlew Spurius Manlius, as we have re- 
lated elſewhere, for ſtirring the people up to a rebellion, and aſpiring 
at the ſovereign power. The famous dilator Quintus Cincinnatus, 
whoſe general of the horſe he was, commended the zeal of Seryi{j- 


u, and approved of the action (75). Whether Brutus was de- 
ſcended from the celebrated Junius Brutus, who expelled Targuin 
the Proud, is uncertain. '"Dionyfius of Halicarnaſſus maintains, not 


out of any prejudice to Brutus, that he was not deſcended from him. 
This, ſays he, is the opinion of thoſe hiſtorians, who have examined 
the affairs of the Romans with the greateſt exactneſs 76). Dion poſi- 
tively affirms, that none of the race of Funius Brutus was left after the 


execution of his two lons (77). On the other hand, P/utarch tells 


us, that Junius Brutus had a great many children by a filter of the 


' Fitellii (78); and adds, upon the authority of the Philoſopher Pod. 
nus, that two indeed of Brytzs's ſons, who had attained to man's 


eſtate were, by their father's order put to death; but that a third, 


pet an infant, was left alive, from whom the farhily was propagated 
down to Marcus Brutus. The fame philoſopher writes, that in 


his time there were ſeveral famous perſons of the family of M Brz- 


tu, and of his own acquaintance, who very much reſembled the 
| ſatue of Junius Brutus (79). Cicero likewiſe in his Philippics ſpeaks 


of our Brutus as deſcended from L. Brutus : L. Brutus was the man, 
lays he, who both himſelf freed the commonwealth from the ſovereignty 


of tings, and has now, almoſt five hundred years after, propazated de- 

ſeendants, famed far the like virtue and the like atchievement (80). 
Aud elſewhere (81); if leaders were wanting ta free our country, 1 
would fir up the Brutuſ's, who both daily behold the image of I.. 


Brutus, and one of them that of Aha'a alſo. Should theſe men therefore, de 
ſeended from ſuch anceſtors, aſt counſel of flrangers, rather than of their 
own family, abroad rather than at home? But after all, Cicero who 


| ſpeaks here as an orator, and not as an hiſtorian, is not a proper evi- 
dence to inva/idate the teſtimony of Dion ius of Halicarnaſfies. and 


Dien. An orator little cares whether ſuch facts be certain or not; 


i is enough for him, if the facts he relates be believed by the 
- Freater part of the people. Nothing can be with any certainty 


(75) Plat ibid. & Liv. I. iv. (76) Dio. Hal J. v. (77) 
Dio. 1. xliv. (78) Plut.in Valerio (79) Plat. in Brute. 
(30, Cic. Philip. 1. (81) Jdem Philip. 2. | 
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the dignity of the action; for who more proper to compaſs 
ſuch an event, than a number of ſenators diſtinguiſhed by their 


The gene- 


rofity of 


Antony, 
end cow- 


_ ardly 
ſpite of 


Octavia- 


nus. 
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to the method they made choice of, it appears adequate ta 


attachment to liberty? or what place could be more juſtly 


fixed on for the tyrant of Rome to expire in, than that 
dictatorial chair, which he poſſeſſed in violation of the 
laws of his country? We often ſee the love of one's country: 
the bent and inclination of very different men, influenced 
either by paſſion, acrimony of temper, vanity, reſentment, 2 


luſt of power, or any other inducement; nor were all thoſe, 


who joined in that glorious cauſe, altogether free from ſuch 


ſuſpicions; for an uniform, ſteady, conſtant attachment to the 
public good was to be met with in Brutus alone. Men ge- 


nerally differ from themſelves as much as ſrom one another; 


Brutus was always the ſame, If we have dwelt too long in 
conſidering the virtues of this great man, the mighty excel. 
lence of his character and his inviolable attachment to the 


public cauſe may plead our excuſe. We are not only indebt- 
ed to hiſtory for the inlargement of our minds, but likewiſe 


for the improvement of our moral virtues; and to an Englifh- 


man the foremoſt of the rank is the purſuit of liberty. WU 
then more properly can become the object of our contempla- 
tion than Brutus, the genius of liberty? | 


Lr us now return to the plains of Philippi. Antony, 
being informed the next day of the death of Brutus, flew to. 


the place where the body ftill lay, beheld it with grief and | 
tears, caſt his purple mantle of a great value over it, and charged 


one of his freedmen ta take care of the funeral of the illuftri- 
ous deceaſed. Some time after, being told that the ſervant 
had not burnt the mantle with the corpſe, and had detained 


part of the money which was to be expended in the funeral, he 


ordered him to be put to death. OFavianus, who had not 
greatneſs of ſoul enough for ſuch generous humanity, could not 


| forbear ſhewing a cowardly ſpite to the dead body of Brutus, 
before whom he had a little before fled for his life. He 


cauſed the head of that excellent perſon to be cut off, and 


charged one of his friends to carry it to Rome, and there 


lay it ignominiouſly at the feet of Ce/ar's ſtatue? ; but in 


; he paſſage from Dyrr hachium, a violent ſtorm ariſing, it 
| PPLurT. in Anton. & Brut. ArPPlan,. I. iv. p. 668. Sur. in 7 
Octavio, c. 13. | | BRAT SED 

EOS on this head s but all things well conſidered, we are in- f 0 


clined to prefer the authority of Dian and of Dionyſus, a molt accu- 
late writer, to that of Cicero and Plutarch. , 


was 


% 
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was, probably out of ſuperſtition, thrown into the ſea 9. The 
reſt of the body was burnt by Antony's orders, and the aihes 
conveyed in an urn to Servilia, Brutus's mother. As tor 
Porcia his wife, Valerius Maximus, and Nicolaus the Peri- 


patetic philoſopher, tell us, that, being reſolved not to out- 


live her huſband, but ſo narrowly watched by her friends, 
that ſhe could neither make uſe of poiſon or a dagger, ſhe 


ſnatched ſome burning coals out of the fire, and, ſhutting 


them cloſe in her mouth, ſtifled herſelf, and expired in the 
arms of the women who watched herr. But we have a 
great deal of reaſon to look upon this account as fabulous, 
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7 he death 
of Porcia, 


ſince Plutarch aſſures us, that, in his time, was ſtill extant 


a letter of Brutus to his friends, wherein he lamented: the 
death of Porcia, and complained of them for fuffering her to 
die of melancholy ; ſo that the hiſtory of the live-coals, which 


has been the ſubject of a fine epigram *, is no better than a 


fable. | | | 


THE death of Brutus was no ſooner known in his camp, 


than thoſe who had retired thither, to the number of four- 
teen thouſand men, ſubmitted upon honourable terms to the 


two victorious generals. Others fled into the iſland of Tha- 
ſus, and from thence eſcaped into Afra. Antony and Octavi- 


Mary of 


Brutus's 


men ſubmit = 


to the con- 
querays. | 


anus found in Brutus's camp great ſtore of arms and provi- 


| fions, and immenſe ſums of money, which enabled them to 
ſatisfy immediately ſome of their veterans, whom they diſ- 


banded ſoon after the battle, being glad to get rid of men, 


| who, proud of their victory, began'to ufurp an authority even 
over their generals. By this famous overthrow the triumvirs 
1 cftabliſhed, on the ruins of the republic, the authority they 
| had uſurped, and became maſters of the whole Roman empire, 


Sictly alone excepted, which was ſtill held by Sextus, the ſon 


of Pompey the Great; but the oppoſition they met with from 
bim was not very conſiderable, as we ſhall ſee in the fol- 
_ lowing chapter. e Y 


Ld 
Dio 1. xlvii. p. 356. *Ptur. in Bruto. * Idem, 
1 Vide Maur. I. i. epig - 43 
c HAP. 


The rin PM AHE firſt days after the battle were ſpent by the 


—— pun triumvirs, ia puniſhing ſuch of their enemies, as had 
their eve- the misfortune to fall into their hands. Antoy, | 
. after having reproached Hortenſius with the death | 


miei. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


The hiftory of Rome, from the death of | 
Brutus and Caſſius 7 the perfet | 


fettling of the empire by Octavianus. 


of his brother Cajus, of whom we have ſpoken above, cauſed | 8 | 


him to be ſlain on his tomb, He likewiſe put Varro, an illui- 


trious ſenator, to death, who had on all occaſions betrayed an 
|  Irreconcileable hatred to him, and could not forbear reproach- 


ing the triumvir, even when he was, in his power, with his | 
debauched and ſcandalous life, which, he ſaid, he would one 


day end with an unhappy and tragical death. Livius Druſus, 


guſtus, not caring to outlive the liberty of his country, laid 
violent hands on himſelf in his tent. Qyintilius Varus, after 


the father of that Livia who was afterwards married to Au. 


having adorned himſelf with all the enfigns of the honours and 


dignities he had borne, choſe rather to die by the hands of his 


freedmen, than to be expoſed to the inſults of a mercileſs 
enemy. Ofavianus on this occaſion betrayed a cruelty un- 
worthy of a Raman, which ſome of his flatterers endeavour 


to excuſe, by aſcribing it, not to the natural bent of his 
temper, but to the long and tedious indiſpoſition, which had 


ſoured his humour. However that be, it is certain, that he 


ſhewed as much cruelty and inſolence after the battle, as he 


wanted courage in it. We have ſcen above what cowardly 


| ſpite he ſhewed to the body of his deceaſed enemy, which 


Antony treated with great reſpect and tenderneſs. The mean 
| ſoul of Cdauianus was not capable of ſuch generous huma- 


nity : 


admirals, commanded two powerful fleets, the former on the 
coaſts of Macedon, the latter in the Jonian ſea; Caſſius Par- 
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nity : he inſulted every illuſtrious captive with bitter words 


and outrageous invectives, putting them to death without 


mercy. To one, who earneſtly begged as a particular favoury 
that he would ſuffer his body to be buried after his death, he 
anſwered, that the ravens would ſoon regulate that matter. 
When a father implored mercy for his fon, and the ſon for 
the father, he commanded, with an exceſs of cruelty hardly 


to be met with in the hiſtory of the moſt barbarous nations, 


the father and ſon to fight for their lives; this barbarous fight 


he beheld, beheld unconcerned the ſon to ſtab his father, and 
then himſelf for having done it. Others tell us, that he 
obliged the father and ſon to draw lots for their lives, and that 
the father gave himſelf voluntarily up to execution to ſave his 


ſon, who, diſdaining to owe his life to the murderer of his 


father, ſtabbed himſelf in the preſence of the tyrant. Had not 


therefore the remaining priſoners reaſon, when they were 


brought before Antony and him, Joaded with chains, to ſalute 
the former with the honourable title of imperator, and the 


latter with bitter invectives, curſes and reproaches? Among 


theſe were the famous A. Favonius, who with the ſword at 


into their hands, began now to deliberate about the proper 
meaſures for the eſtabliſhing of their authority; and the utter 


ſuppreſſion of thoſe who ſtill ſtood up in defence of their an- 


* 


tient laws and liberties. For Pompey was ſtill in poſſeſſion of 
Sicily); Domitius Ahenobarbus and Statius Murcus, Brutus's 


» Vide Sver. in Julio, & D1o. 1. ii. 


(Z) M. Favonius had been always very intimate with Brutus, but 


nevertheleſs by him left out of the conſpiracy for the following rea- 


| fon. As Brutus was diſcourſing one day with him and Statilius, who 


was by ſect an Epicurean, and propoſing ſome queſtions to be diſ- 


|  Puted, with a deſign to diſcover their ſentiments, Fevonrus declared 
| His judgment to be, that a civil war was worſe than the moit unjuſt 
_ tyranny. Though he had no ſhare in the death of Cæſar, nor ap- 


proved of the action, yet he joined Brutus, ſerved him With the ut- 


moſt fidelity to the laſt, and died with a conſtancy worthy of a R. 
as ſenator and philoſopher — err rr 


(31, Plat. in Brute. 
| 1 — | trees 


lican party 
ill poau- 


er ful. 


his throat reproached the mercileſs Octavianus, with all the 
freedom of a Cynic philoſopher w (Z). : 
Tux triumvirs, having thus glutted their revenge with the 
| - blood of many illuſtrious citizens, who on that fatal day fell 


The repab- | 
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menſis (A), one of the conſpirators, having been left in 4% 


by Brutus and Caſſius, with a conſiderable fleet and a compe- 
tent number of forces, to keep the eaſtern provinces in awe, 


upon the news of Brutus's overthrow and death, reinforce 


his fleet with thirty Rhodian ſhips, which he manned with Ro- 


mans, and being joined by Clodius, governor of Rhodes, at the 
head of three thouſand men, by Lepidus governor of Crete 


with the garifon which Brutus had left there, by Clodiut, 


Torulus, young Cicero, and many other perſons of diſtinction, 
who had fled into Jia, he gave no ſmall umbrage to the 
triumvirs. In a private conference therefore between them, 


it was agreed, that Antony ſhould march into the eaſt and 
ſettle thoſe provinces, and that Ofavianus ſhould lead the 


old troops into Itah, put them there in poſſeſſion of the 
lands which had been promiſed them, and to force young 


Pompey out of a retreat, which ſerved for an aſylum to all the 


zealous republicans. Before they parted they diſbanded All 


their veterans, except eight "thouſand, after having ſatisfied 
them in part with the money they had left, and what they 


found in Brutus's camp. Of the remaining forces Oaviams 


(A) Caffus Parmenſu was one of the conſpirators, but ſome time 


| after the battle of Philippi he joined Antony, and ſerved under him 
at the battle of Adiun. Upon his defeat he retired to , 
where he was murdered by Ofavianus's orders. He was a name 
of Parma, and thence called Parmenfis. As that city ſtood within 


the bounds of antient Hetruria, which extended, as Cluverius ſhews, 


to the banks of the Po, no wonder that Horace calls him an Ht 


truſcan (82). He was in the opinion of that inimitable writer, a 
great verſifier, but no extraordinary poet. He left ſuch a vaſt heap 


of writings behind him, that it was pleaſantly ſaid he wanted no & 


ther materials for his funeral pile. 


norman Het r uſes 
Quale fuit Caffi rapido ferventius amni 
Ingenium, capfis quem, fama eft, eſſe libriſque 
Ambuſtum propriis ————— (83) 


Ouintilius Varus, by whom he was aſſaſſinated, is ſaid to have 
found a tragedy among his papers, intitled Thyeffes, which he pud- _ 
liſhed as his own, It is atleaſt certain, that Quintilius, having put 


him to death, ſeized all his writings, among which were (eve 


tragedies, he having a particular talent at that ſort of compoſure. | 
The verſes upon Orpheus, which Achilles Tatius publiſhed under bv 


name, are by the beſt judges thought to be of a later date. 


(82) Horat. Ke dane ſatyr. 10. (83) Idem ibid. 
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each private man, and reward all the officers in proportion: 


| to follow Antony in his memorable, but to him fatal expedi- 
entirely owing to him (for Ofavianus was not preſent in the 
firſt engagement, and in the ſecond was driven out of the 


cacy. There laying aſide all majeſty, he took pleaſure in T4, „H. 


public ſports, and frequenting the religious ceremonies of the Antony 75 
| Greeks. As he was fond of being ſtyled the Lover of Greece, the Greeks 


money, his military cheſt being almoſt quite drained by the 
vaſt ſums he and his collegue had diſtributed among the vete- 
| rans after the battle. Before he left Attica he cauſed an ex 

| at ſurvey to be made of the temple of Apollo Pythius, as if he 


un Aa, whither he marched with all his forces, leaving Lu- 


took with him into Traly four legions, and four thouſand 
horſe ; Antony keeping with him fix legions, and ten thouſand 
horſe. It was alſo agreed, that Oatauianus ſhould yield two 
of his legions to his collegue, and receive two others in their 
ſtead belonging to Antony, which had been left in /taly under 
the command of Calenus, one of Antony's lieutenants *. 
Though the forty-three legions they had in the beginning of 
the war were, by this time, reduced to twenty-eight,” yet 
they wanted va ſums to pay five thouſand drachmas to 


this was the principal motive of Antony's expedition into Ma, 

whither he carried with him for his guard four thouſand vete= 

rans, beſides the above-mentioned forces, who were prevail- 

ed upon, though the time of their ſervice was expired, to at- 

tend him in quality of voluntiers, the like number remaining 

with Octavianus in the ſame quality and poſt . 
AND now the two conqu-rors parted, Octavianus taking Antony 

his rout towards Dyrrhachium, in order to return to Italy, and Ota- 

and Antony marching into Greece, with a deſign to paſs over vianus 

from thence into A/ia. Octavianus arrived in a few days Part. 

march at Dyrrhachium, where we ſhall leave him for a while 


tion into the eaſt. After ſo remarkable a victory, which was 


field by the brave Brutus), he muſt needs viſit Greece, as be- 
ing the country where flattery was managed with moſt deli- 


affiſting, like a private citizen, at the diſputes of the philo- ing beba- 
ſopherg in the ſchools and academies of Athens, in ſeeing the wiour of 


but above all the Lover of Athens, he adminiſtered juſtice 
there with a great deal of equity, and made very conſiderable 
preſents to the city, though he was himſelf in great want of 


deſigned to repair it; but he dropt that project on his arrival 
cus Cenſerinus, one of his lieutenants, to govern Greece in 


* AyPlaN. ibid. p. 672, 673. Do. l. xIviii, p. 358. Y Ap- 
PAN, ibid. LI v. I. cxxv. VELL.PaTERCUL. I. ii. c. 74. Prur. 
n Antonio. Dro, ibid. p. 357, 358. i | 


Vor XIII. his 
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Ir Aſia he his abſence. In Aa all the kings and princes, who acknow- 
75 courted ledged the Roman power, came to make their court to tm, 
by kings, many of them bringing with them their wives and daughters, 
princes,XC. to gain the triumvir's favour by their charms. The qu cens 
rivalled one another, who ſhould make him the moſt magni- 
ficent preſent, or appear moſt charming in his eyes. This 
croud of ſovereigns, who daily attended his levee, and wait- 
ed upon him where-ever he went, with their praiſes and ſub- 
miſſions, molt agreeably ſoothed his ambitious and voluptuous 
temper ; but nothing pleaſed him ſo much as the reception 


he met with at Epheſus. There the women went out to 


meet him in the habit they uſed to wear when they ſolem- 
nized the feaſts of Bacchus, and the men and boys dreſſed 


like fatyrs and fauns. Nothing was to be ſcen throughout 


the town but ſpears wreathed with i ivy, harps, flutes, and haut- 
boys while they ſtyled Antony in their ſongs, Bacchus the Gra- 
cious and the Gentle; and ſo indeed he was to ſome, but 0- 
thers he treated with great inhumanity. He pardoned all 
thoſe of Brutus's party, who ſurrendered themſelves to him, 
except Petronius, who was one of the conſpirators, and 
Quintus, who was charged with betraying Dolabella to Caſſus 


His _ in Laodicea. But then he ſtripped ſeveral rich citizens of 
„,, their eſtates to gratify his flatterers and buffoons, who often 
e711 ard: the 

begged and obtained the. eſtates of men yet living, and in 


Aſiatics. 


ceſs, believe they were dead. Thus one of his cooks, having 

dreſſed him a ſupper to his taſte, begged, and obtained as his 
reward, the hne houſe of a wealthy citizen of Aagneſia. 

But as the chief buſineſs. which had brought him into A/c, 

was the raifing of the neceflary ſums for the ſatisfving of the 


victorious legions, he ſummoned the deputies of all the ſub- 


jects and allies of Reme in thoſe parts to meet at Epheſu:; 
and there, after having reproached them with aſfſiſting Bru— 
tus and Caſſius, notwithft: anding the kindneſs Cz ſar had 
thewn them, he acquainted them with the great promiſes 
he and his collegue had made to their twenty- eight con- 
uering legions, amounting in all to a hundred and fits 
thouſand men and upwards, and then concluded thus: Yer 


* 
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T5 F die- : 
ke 5 n my judge of the ſums we want rom the number f cur 
me Afiatic/* -ldier , and the pram es we hade made them. This has pb- 
2 lived my collegue to go into Italy, where he has taken upon 3 
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perfect health, making Antony, to whom they alone had ac- 


3 
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Hrtune of our enemies in war; now that the gods have been 
pleaſed to grant the victory, not according to your wiſhes, but 
heir own juſtice, we ought to treat you as the allies, or ra- 
er as the accomd.ices, of our fees, and inflict upon you ſome 
ixemplary puniſhment. But as the laws of humanity will not 
always allow the puniſhments to be proportionable to the crimes, 
inſtead of other penalties we ſball content ourſelves with a ſum 
of money, the ſume you gave our enemies, ten years tribute, 


tut as you paid it ta them in two years time, we require it 


'n one. This is the only puniſhment we intend to inflict up- 
;n you, which we ſhould very readily forgive, were not cur 


|  exigencies very preſſing. At theſe words the deputies threw 


themſelves at Autom's feet, remonſtrating with tears in their 
eres, that their aſſiſting Brutus and Caſſius could not be laid 


to their charge as a crime, tince they had been forced 92 " 


by ſuch cruel uſage, as made them rather objects of pity than 
puniſhment ; and that as to the ſums which were demanded 
of them, it was not in their power to raiſe them, ſince Bru- 
:u5 and Caſſius had ſtript them, not only of all their gold and 
liver in ſpecie, but likewiſe of their plate, the furniture of 
their houſes, and of all the ornaments of their cities and tem- 


ples. - As Antony continued inflexible, Hybreas, an orator and 
agent for ſome of the Aſiatic cities, riſing up, Since you are 


d:termined, (aid he, to double our taxes, pray take care that 
cur ſummers and autumns be doubled too; otherwiſe we ſhall 


ever be able to ſatisfy your demands. This liberty of ſpeech 


d not diſpleaſe Antony (B), who, as Plutarch tells us, was 
„ . 3 8 


The ſame Hybreas ſome time after told Antony, when he re- 
quired more money; Aſia has already furniſhed two hundred thouſand 


talents for your ſervice ; if the money did not come to your hands, call 


thoſe to an account who levied it; but if it did, and you have alread 


bent that ſum, wwe are all undone. Theſe words, ſays Plutarch, touch- 
ed Antony to the quick; for many things were done in his name, of 


which he was quite ignorant; not that he was by nature eaſily im- 
poled upon, but becauſe he repoſed toc great confidence in the in- 
teprity of thoſe he employed. He was naturally very ſincere, but 


ſomewhat flow of apprehenſion ; but as ſoon as he was made ſenſi- 


ble of his faults. he was much troubled, and ready to aſk pardon of 


| thoſe he had off-nded. He loved raillery, but was as well content- 
ed to be handſomely rallied, as he was pleaſed to rally others. 


This freedom had, as Plutarch obſerves, its inconvenience ; for he 
magined, that thoſe friends, who uſed ſo much liberty in their 
mirth, would never flatter or deceive him in any buſineſs of con- 


| equence, not perceiving, that theſe ſubtle paraſites diſguiſed their 


*Uterv to make it go down the beiter. Upon examining any 
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as well contented to be handſomely rallied, as he was delight- 
ed in rallying others. The deputies prevailed at length, but 


with much ado, upori the triumvirz to be contented with the 
tribute of nine years to be paid in two“: fo that all the 


tics loaded princes, kings, and free ſtates of Aa, were obliged to lay 


Tvith hea- 
y taxes. 


Hi: gene- 


heavy taxes on theit ſubjects for the payment of this ſum, 


which reduced them, after the exorbitant taxes with which 


Caſſius had loaded them, almoſt to à ſtate of beggary *. After 
this Antony took a progreſs through the provinces of Aſa, 
giving every-where extraordinary demonſtrations of generoſity 


and good- nature. He pardoned Lucius, brother to Caſſius, 


rofity. —and ſeveral others of the adverſe party, who, upon the fame 


of his clemency, flocked to him from all quarters: but be 


continued implacable to thoſe who had any hand in the death 
of Cz/ar, The Xanthians he freed from all tribute, and per- 


ſuaded them to rebuild their city. To the Rhodians, whom 


Caſſius had treated with great ſeverity, he gave the iſlands of 
Audros, Tenos, Naxos, and Myndus. The inhabitants of 
Tarſus and Latdicea he likewiſe exempted from all taxes, 
Neither was he unmindful of the Athenians, to whom he 


granted the iſlands of Ægina, Tess, Cea; Sciathus, and P. 
parethus b: ſo that the whole weight of the Exorbitant con- 
tributions, amounting to two hundred thouſand talents, fell 
upon the inhabitants of A/za, properly ſo called, of Syria, 
Phrygia, Myj:a, Galatia, Cappadecia, Cilicia, and Paleſiine, 
As he wanted ready money to pay his ſoldiers, while the 


tax was railing, he ſent all his horfe to Palmyra, or Tad- 


mor, to take the plunder of that rich city inſtead of their 


pay; but the inhabitants, having timely notice of the de- 
ſign, removed, before their arrival, their families and ef- 
fects to the other fide of the Euphrates ; ſo that the 
triumvir's cavalry'returned empty. On their retreat the Pal- 


myrenians returned to their habitations, but, being exaſperated | 
by this cruel uſage, put themſelves under the protection of 
the Parthians, which gave occaſton to the fecond Parthes : 


2 Wal e. 


ns Ms "PLE; in Anton. Ae . v. p. 673, 644. 8 Apri4n. 
bid. 1 Idem, ibid. p. 675. K Arpian, ib bid. 


Aifficulty, they contrived matters ſo a as not toſeem to vigh to bia 


out of com plaiſance, but becauſe his undecfanding 1 was mm | 


to theirs (84 
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and this when ſhe was young and ignorant in the arts of love; 
whereas ſne was now to meet him in the flower of her age, 


Itrabe, J. xi. . Lip/ ad 1. Annal. . 
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Antony arriving in a Cilicia, diſpatched from thence Dellius He fum- 
into Egypt, to ſummon Cleopatra to appear before him, and most (le- 
give him an account of her conduct during the war. For Opatra 70 

though ſhe had aſſiſted Dolabella, yet Serapion, her lieutenant grue ax 
in Cyprus, had joined Brutus and Caſſius, which the triumvirs eee 25 
had taken much amiſs, conſidering what ſhe owed to the me- 
mory of Cæſar. Dellius, who was ſent on this meſſage, was 
a famous hiſtorian and a man of great wit and learning, but 
of no principles, being one of thoſe who have always a baſe 
compliance for #He inclinations of their maſters (C). As he 
was well acquaihted with Antony's temper, after a ſhort con- 
verſation with the queen, he eaſily judged with what ſenti- 
ments a woman of her beauty, wit, addreſs, and ſprightly 
converſation would inſpire him; and therefore encouraged her 
to go in perſon into Cilicia, aſſuring her, that Antony, who 
was a brave and amorous ſoldier, would receive her with all 
the reſpect due to perſons of her high ſtation, extraordinary = 
merit, and wonderful qualifications. She had great faith in . 
the words of Dellius; but her chief dependence was in her 5 
own beauty; and indeed never had beauty been ſignaliſed 
by more illuſtrious conqueſts : ſhe had captivated the heart of 
ulius Cejar, of Pompey's eldeſt ſon, and formerly of Antony | 
imſelf, when he ſerved under Gabinius, governor of Syria; 


with all the charms of beauty, and all the artifice of riper 

years. But what above all inſpired her with certain conh- Her 4 
cence of rekindling the flame in .fntony's heart was, the quick- 

neſs of her wit; for though there were ſome at Rome who ri- 


( ©) Duintus Della wrote in Greet an account of ntony's un- 
ſucceſsful expedition againſt the Parthians, in which he attended 
him and had a chief command. He was one of Horace's moſt in- 
mate friends, who addrefſed to him the third ode of his ſecond 
book, containing the ſoundeſt principles of the Epicurean philoſophy, 

He was a man of great wit and learning, but of a very bad charac- 
ter. Meſala Corvinus uſed to call him deſultorem bellorum civilium, 
that is, the waulter of the civil wars. For he left Dolabella to 
ide with Caius, then quitted Caſſius to join Antony, and at laſt 


abandoned Antony to take party with Ofavianus During his ſtay 


at the court of Egypt, the fair queen captivated his heart, and is 


| kid not to have been diſpleaſed with the addreſſes of a man of his 
ine genius. In the time of Seneca ſeveral letters of his to that 


queen were handed about, written with too much familiarity (85) 
(8 Vide Senec. I. i. de * c. 10, & M. Senec. ſuaſ. "L 


valled 
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valled her in beauty, none was to compare to her in the agree- 
abicnels of her converiation, and in a certain natural grace 
and ſcetneſs, which apneared in every thing the ſaid or did, 
and made a deep impreſſion on all who heard her. In ſhort, 
the charms of her converſation were irreſiſtible, and the very 
tone of her voice ſo harmonious, that no inftrument was ca- 
pable of a greater variety of founds, and of equally ſoothing 


the ears of the hearers. Beſides, the expreſſed herſclt with ſo 


much eaſe, and in ſo many different languages, that ſhe was 
looked upon by all as a prodigy. The mott barbarous nations 
heard her with aſtoniſhment anſwer their embaſſadors without 
an interpreter. She underſtood, beſides many others, the #- 
thiopian, the Troglodite, the Hebrew, the Arabian, Syrian, 
Median, and Parthian tongues ; which was the more won- 


derful in her, conſidering, that moſt of the kings, her prede- 


ceſſors, had not been able to learn the Egyptian tongue, and 


ſeveral of them had forgot the Macedoniau, their original lan- 


guage 4, The confidence ſhe placed in theſe extraordinary 
accompliſhments encouraged her more than the words of Del- 
lius, or her own beauty, to appear before Antony. She made 


great preparations far her journey, taking with her vaſt ſlums _ 
of money, and all the jewels, plate, and rich ornaments of the 


Egyptian kings. Many were the letters ſhe received from 
Antony, haſtening her coming; but the ſeemed to make no 
account of his orders. At length ſhe ſet out, and arriving at 


the mouth of the river Cydnus, ſhe embarqued on a ſmall gal- 


ley, and appeared before Antony at Tarſus in Cilicia, in the 


« fantaſtical manner which we have deſcribed at length in our 


Sbe arrive: hiſtory of Egypt. The triumvir was ſo taken with the 
at Tarſus charms of her perſon, the quickneſs of her wit, and the a- 
Fe Cie. greeableneſs of her converſation, that from the firſt day he 
conceived a paſſion for her, which occaſioned all the future 
misfortunes of his life. He was never after the ſame man, 


And 7 but wholly taken up with the thoughts of the beautiful Cle- 
nn. patra, he neglected all other buſineſs, and followed her into 


"NOT" Egypt, ſpending there the whole enſuing winter with her in a 


moſt ſcandalous converſation, well ſuited to his vicious tem- 
per, but highly unbecoming a man of his age and | charac- 
VV „% 


d Prur. in Anton. Jos ERH. antiq. 1. xiv. c. 23, Ar PIX. 
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Want tne. was. thus wallowing in pleaſures with bs 
beloved Cleopatra in Egypt, his collegue was wholly taken up 


1:2 


. 
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in ſettling the affairs of Italy, and dividing the promiſed lands Oftar'< 
among the veterans. Having imbarqued his troops at Dyrrha- anusgreat- 
chium, he croſſed the A1riatic gulf, without meeting with any ly indiſpaſ- 
of the enemy's fleets, and landed at Brunduſium; where he ed. 

was taken fo ill, that his phyficians gave him over, and the 

news of his death was immediately ſpread all over /taly, and ew 
differently received according to the different inclinations of 

the pe ple. Moſt of the ſenators looked upon this report as 

one of his uſual tricks to diſcover their intentions and real 
ſentiments; and therefore by a decree of the ſcnate prayers 

and ſacrifices were offered up to the gods for his recovery, 

which ſoon followed by the favour of his native air and the 

vigor of his youth. As ſoon as he was in a condition to bear 


the fatigues of the journey, he ſet out for Rome, where he 


was received with loud acclamations, eſpecially by the popu- : 


lace. Some time before his arrival the faſces had been tranſ- 


ferred from Lepidus, and L. Munatius Plancus, to L. Anto- 

nius, th: brother of the triumvir, and P. Servilius Vatia 
Iſauricus; but Fulvia, Antony's wife, a woman of a manly Jealoufies 
ſpirit and an unbounded ambition, had gained the aſcendant ar Rome 
over the new conſuls, and governed Rome with an abſolute between 


ſway. This Octayianus could not bear; and hence the mutu- V and 
al jealoufies and diſtruſt between her and the young triumvir, Fulvia. 
which at length kindled a war in the very bowels of Itah. 


Octavianus met with many, almoſt inſurmountable, difficul- 
ties in the diſtribution of the promiſed lands. As the public 
treaſury was quite exhauſted, he could not content the ſoldie- 
ry without giving up to them the ſeveral towns which he had 


promiſed them by way of reward after the victory; and this 


he was well appriſed would provoke the people. Moſt of the 


inhabitants of thoſe unhappy towns flocked daily in great mul- 


titudes to Rome : vaſt numbers of women with children in 
their arms, whoſe tender years and innocence moved even 
the triumvir's friends to compaſſion, daily filled the temples 
and pudlic places with their cries and lamentations. The peo- 
ple on this occaſion talked with a great deal of freedom and 


_ boldneſs; This war, ſaid they, has been undertaken not for the 
public good, but for the private views of the triumvirs, awhs, 
unce they have reaped the advantage of it, ought ts bear all the 


charges, and not ſatisfy their ſoldiers at the expence of ſo many 
uſtreſſed families. Ofavianus heard and patiently bore theſe 
complaints, with a diſſimulation peculiar to himſelf. Un- 
willing to give occaſion to freſh diſturbances, he borrowed 
what money he could; but finding he could not raiſe the fuf- 
hcient ſums to ſatisfy his ſoldiers, he broke through all difii- 
culties, and, purſuant to his firſt deſign, allotted them the 

SR | „ lands 
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lands for their inheritance, which he had promiſed in the be- 
ginning of the war. Cremona a city greatly attached to the 
intereſt of Brutus, ſuffered moſt in this iniquitous diſtribution ; 
and Mantua, which was but too near to a place abandoned 


e prince ſhare in theſe misfoi tunes. The prince of the Latin poets 
of the La- had like to have periſhed on this occafion, by the hind of 2 
un poche centurion, named Arrius, who purſued him with his drawn 
greal dan ſword, for daring to diſpute with him the poſſeſſion of his 


* ſſtmall eſtate on the banks of the Mincius; and would hae 


deprived the world of the greateſt poet Italy ever produced, 
had he not happily eſcaped the fury of the inraged centurion 
by fwimming croſs the river. This very adventure ſeems to 


bave moſt of all contributed to the reputation and good for- : 


tune of that divine and inimitable writer; for it put him up- 


on going to Rome, where his extraordinary talents being known 


to M.:cenas and Aſinius Pollia, he obtained by their intereſt 

the reſtitution of his farm, which is the ſubject of that excel- 

lent eclogue, the firſt ot his Bucelics, be being then about 
rwenty-cight years of age. . 

Odari- Octavianus himſelf was expoſed to great dangers in this ex- 
uus meets tremely nice and difficult undertaking, the ſoldiery and people 
«ith great being equally exaſperated againſt him. Few of the veterans 


—— 
'©- 


i alties were ſatisfied with the portion of the lands allotted to them; 


thing unattempted to fire both the ſoldiers and people againſt 
one, who, ſhe Well faw, was engrofling all the power to 
himfelf. And. indeed ſhe was attended therein with good 
ſucceſs, as plainly appeared from the two following accidents. 


A piivate ſoldier having taken place among the knights ata 


pub hic ſhow, Octavianus ordered an officer to drive him from 


thence ; hereupon a report, being ſpread, by the triumvirs _ 


enemies, that the ſoldier had been aflaſſinated by his orders, 


as ſoon as the ſports were over, they all crouded round him, 


demanding with threatnings to ſee their comrade. Celavia- 
nes cauſed him immediately to be ſought for and brought be- 
| fore them; when the ſoldier declared, that he had not fe- 
ceived the leaſt hurt or ill uſage : the mutinous troops were 
not eafily prevailed upon to believe him, as if they had been 
incenſed againſt him for depriving them of ſo ſpecious a ple. 
tence to murder their general. The other accident ſhews ſtill 
more plainly, to what a degree Fulvia and L1vins lud eſtſau. 


N 
S 


to the mercy of the ungovernable ſoldiery, had more than her 


ir che 4¹ Antanys ſoldiers taxed Octavianus with partiality, as if | 
 triputron of e aſſigned the beſt lands to his own men and the worlt 
be lands. io them. Fulvia did not fail to improve theſe difcontents; 
and being feconded by the conful Lucius, her brother-in- 
law, whom ſhe eaſily gained over to her intereſt, ſhe left ao- 
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ged the minds of the ſoldiery from their general. He had ap- | 
3 pointed a day for his ſoldiers to meet in the field of Afars, "1 
in order to proceed to the diſtribution of the lands. The le- His ſoldiers * x 
| gionaries aſſembled accordingly at the time agreed on, but mutiny, —- . 
. VAuvianus not coming ſo ſoon as they expected, they began | * 1 
8 to mutiny, and ſpeak of their general with great diſreſpect ; EN WY 
8 upon which Nounius, one of che tribunes, ventured to re— 
q mind the:n of their duty, and chide them for the indecency 1 
g of their carriage. But the infolent ſol: Jiery firſt ralli-d the 
s | zealous officer as a mercenary ſycophant, and then inſul- 
L ted him in a moſt outrageous manner; inſomuch, that he was 
8 forced to ſave himſelf by flight from their tury, and throw 
* himſelf, finding no other means to eſcape, into the Tiber, 
* where he was drowned. The mutincers drew the body out 
— of the river, and expoſed it on the way which led to the field 
4 of Mars, that Cctauiauus might ſee it, and learn what might 
N | be his own fate, if he provoked their reſentment. Ofartianus, 
bf though acquainted- with this diſorder, went, contrary tothe 
1 advice of his friends, to the field of Mars, and, only turn- 
; ing away his eyes from the dead body as he naſled by it, ap- 
A! neared i in the midſt of the aſſembl/ with an affected calmneſs _ 
de and tranquillity. _ He artfully pretended to believe, that Non - Hiraddreſs 
——_— ins had been killed in a quarrel by ſome private enemy, and, in gae//ing 
. after having exhorted his ſoldiers not to carry their reſentment ibe „ 
3 another time to ſuch extremities, without taking any further 
alt notice of ſuch a notorious breach of the military laws, he 
_ proceeded to the diftribution of the lands, extending his libe- 
— rality even to thoſe who had loſt their lives in the "batile a 
_ | Philippi, on whoſe wives and children he beſtowed that 
2 - ton, which would hh fallen to their lot. I his falſe 4 
* iniquitous generofity, for he gave nothing of his own, but 
= only what he had with the utmoſt injuſtice taken from the 
2 lawful owners, had ſo good an effect on the minds of the un- 
7 : aſcerning multitude, that they demanded the authors of Non- 
0 | nius's death might be brought to condign puniſhment. The 
— 9 crafty general anſwered, that they would be ſufficiently pu- 
hen, nmiſhed by the reproaches of their own conſcience, and the re- 
ba: morſe which ever attends wicked actions 8. 
1 TE 38 URavianus, having thus regained the affeRions of his ſol- Hr Jivar- 
4 Giers, and being no longer able to bear the haughty and impe- r Clodia 
Gs 4: tious behaviour of Fulvia, divorced her daughter Cladia, at- the daugh- 
were ter having ſolemnly declared upon oath, that for him ſhe was ter of 
ri ill a virgin, This was touching the proud Fulvia, in the Fulvia. 
1 mult ſenſible part: ſhe reſolved thenceſorth to keep no mea 
s ſtill | | 5 | 
Aran 3 | ArPlan.Dio, ibid. — 
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ſures with Odtavianus, and accordingly began openly to en- 
courage the veterans, who had ſerved under her huſband, to 


take arms againſt his ungrateful coltegue, who, though he had 


no ways contributed to the victor; , was now reaping all the 
aivantage of it, with a view to engroſs the whole power to 
himſclt, and exclude Antony, to whoſe valour the victory was 


entirely owing, from any ſhare in the' adminiſtration. She 


appeared in all the afſemblics of the people with the children 
ſhe had by Antony, and there made bitter complaints of the 


_ cruel uſage ſhe pretended they had received from one, who 
_ ought, with all the tenderneſs of a father, to have protected 
them againſt the inſults of their enemies. Lucius, her bro- 


ther-in-law, joined her, giving out every-where, that Ofa- 
vianus had nothing elſe in view but to inſlave Itah, deprive 
his collegue of all power, and make both the ſenate and 


people of Rome ſubſervient to his will. He pretended to act 


by the direction of, and in concert with, his brother, whoſe 


chief and main concern, he ſaid, was to preſerve the republic 


from the tyranny of the proud, crafty, and ambitious Oætavia- 


nus. This diſagreement between the young triumvir on one 


lide, and Lucius and Fulvia on the other, gave riſe to two 
different factions, and rent the republic anew into parties. 


lic rent a- Italians, as had been driven from their antient inheritances, 


mew into | 
two fac- 
frons, 


Fulvia re- 
tires from 
Rome and 


forms a 


_ camp 


' Prznefte, ſhe appeared with an helmet on her head and a {word 17 4 
dens | 5 | nde, 


at 


ſided with Fulvia and Lucius. The friends of the late dicta- 
tor, and thoſe legionaries, who were ſatisfied with the lands 
fallen to their ſhare, took party with Ofavianus : ſo that all 
Italy was in a lame, and threatened with a new war ready to 


break out within the very walls of Rome, where horrible dil 


orders and cruel murders were daily committed, by the inſo- 


| lent populace and ungovernable ſoldiery of the two oppoſite 
factions. To complete the misfortunes of Rome and [taly, 
a famine began to be felt all over the country, great part of 
the lands lying uncultivated ever fince the beginning of the 
civil war, the ſeas being beſet with the enemy's fleets, and 


Sextus Pompeius holding Sicily, whence the continent, and 


eſpecially the capital, was ſupplied with corn. In this diftrels | 


Odtavianus would fain have made up matters with Fulvia in 


an amicable manner; but ſhe would hearken only to the 
dictates of her own reſentment and the inſinuations of Ma- 


nius, her huſband's agent, who aſſured her, that nothing 


but a war could force Antony from the arms of Cleopatra, and 


bring him into Italy. Fulvia followed the pernicious advice 
of Manius, and, abandoning Rome, retired to Præneſte, 


city which had declared for her. There, forgetting her ſex, 
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fide, aſſembled ſome legions, harangued them, gave the pa- 
role, and performed all functions of a general. O#ariannus, 
fearing young Pompey might take advantage of the miſun- 
derſtanding between him and Fulvia, ſent a deputation to the 
camp of Præneſte, exhorting the female general and her bro- 
ther-in-law, who, tho' conſul, ſerved in a manner as her ſu- 


baltern, to lay aſide all animoſities, and act in concert 
againſt their common enemies, The deputies, who were 


all of the ſenatorial order and common friends to the tri- 


umvirs, would have prevailed on Lucius to hearken to an 


accommodation, had he not been diverted from it by the 
implacable Fulvia and by Manius, whom Autony had ap- 


pointed to manage his affairs in Rome, during his abſence. 


He in a ſtudied ſpeech accuſed Ofauianus of unfair dealing 


with reſpect to Antony, as if he deſigned to engroſs the 


whole power of the triumvirate to himſelf, and reduce his 


collegue to the ſtate of a private man, tho' the victory they 
had gained in the plains of Philippi was entirely owing to his 


valour: And what other view, ſaid he, can the ambitious Manius's 


youth have in rewarding, as he has done, with lands and ſpeech a- 


poſſeſſions thirty. four legions inſtead of twenty-eight ? His only gainſt Oc- 


aim is to form a ſtrong party for himſelf, at the expence of in- tavianus. 


numerable unhappy wretches, who have been driven from their 


inheritances to make room for his private friends and partiſans, 
who had no ſhare in the late war, and conſequently no claim to 
rewards of any kind : for their ſake he has over-run and plun- 


| dered all Italy, not ſparing even the temples of the gods, He 


is now raiſing troops under pretence of making war upon Pom- 


pey ; but it is manifeſt, he has ſomething elſe in view, which 

ought to give us umbrage, ſince, in the preſent ſituation of 
affairs, that e pedition cannot ſo much as be thought of for 

want of proviſions and ſhipping. His real purpoſe is, without 


all doubt, to make himſelf formidable, and uſurp a tyrannical 
power, not only over the people and ſenate, but even over 


his collerues. If therefore hg is ſincerely diſpoſed to peace, 


bet him diſband his troops, give an account of the immenſe ſums 
which have paſſed through his hands, and for the future 


aft in concert with thoſe who have nothing in view but the 
public good h. 55 a ee hens 


Octavianus, upon the report of his deputies, finding a war Both par. 


unavoidable, began to draw together his legions, as did lik 


bk Appran. ibid. Dio. I. xlviii. p. 359 360. Val I. Par 


eur. I. ü. c. 74. Sun r. in Octav. c. 62. 


you — Dez and 


1 : : e ties prepare, 
V ſe Lucius and Fulvia. In the mean time, ſeveral mani- for «war. 


teſtoes and declarations were publiſhed by the oppoſite parties, 


— 
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and ſome very ſharp letters paſſed between Lucius and Oda. 
vianus. The latter, ſeeing many of the veterans take party 
with his enemies, diſpatched an expreſs to Salvidienus, whom he 
had appointed his licutenant in Spain, ordering him to haſten 


into [zaly with the fix legions under his command. Satlvid;- 


enus, who had not yet reached his province, immedi- 
ately tu:ned back, repaſſed the Alps, and advanced with in- 


credible expedition into Ciſalpine Gaul to join Oftavianu, 


who had left the capital and was affembling his forces 
in that province. Caius Aſinius Pollia and Publius Vii. 


tidius, two of Lucius's Aieutenants, who were incamped 


at the foot of the Alps, followed Salvidienus, barraffing him 


on his march, and cutting off his convoys, by Which 


means tlie reduced him to great ſtraits. At the fame 
time, Lucius, having aſſembled a confiderable body of 


Salvidie- 


nus, one of 


Odav Ia - 
nus's lieu- 
tenants, 


reſcued 


0 it of dan- 


ger by A- 
grippa. 


troops, advanced to "meet Salvidienus and attack him in 
front, while his two heutenants fell upon his rear. B 
this means, Ofavianus's lieutenant muſt inevitably have 
been cut off with all his men, had not Vipſanius Agrippa 
with a choice body of veterans come ſeaſonably to his relief, 
and, poſting himſelf between him and Lucius, attacked the 
city of Sutrium. As the inhabitants of that place had figna- 
liſd their attachment to the intereſt of Lucius, he flewto_ 
their aſſiſtance, which gave Sa/vidtenus an opportunity of 
j ining Agrippa, and ſeizing with him, after he had taken 
Sutrium by aſſault, all the paſ.es and defiles leading to the 


two camps of Polis and Ventidius. Lucius, after having at- 


Lucius 
Antonius 
beſieged in 
Peruſia. 


tempted in vain to open himſelf a way ſword in hand, re- 
ſolved to retire into the city of Peru/ia, and wait there, as 
in a place of ſafety, for the arrival of his two lieutenants. 

But Agrippa and Salvidienus, following him cloſe, inveſted. 
the place, before he had time to refiect on the danger, to 
which he expoſed himſelf and his troops. Octavia nus was 
no ſooner informed of the bad ſituation of Lucius, than he 
flew to Peri ſia, and in concert with his two lieutenants car- 
ried on the ſiege with great vigour; but as he found it im- 
poſſible to take by aſſault ſo ſtrong a place, garifoned by « 
whole army, he reſolved to reduce it by famine ; and with 
this view ſurrounded it with a line of circumvallation fiſty fix 
furlongs in compaſs. From his camp he drew lines quite io 
the T.ler, which he ſhengthened with ramparts, and flanked 
with towers at equal diſtances, that is about ſixty foot from 
one another, Theſe towers he filled with archers, flingers, 
and all ſorts of engines to prevent the enemy from receiving 
any convovs hy water. Lucius, on his ſide, was continually | 


 harrafling the workmen and the legions that covered den 
Wil 


from 


ee, 
-1VINg 
ally 
them 
With 
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with briſk ſallies, in which his men, who were 'for the moſt 


part gladiators, had all the advantage. In one of theſe ſal- 


lies Oftavianus himſelf narrowly eſcaped falling into the ene- 
my's hands. In the mean time, Fulvia detached from ber 
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camp at Prænſte L. Munatius Plancus with a numerous body | 


of choſen troops, ordering him to join Ventidius and Pu, 


and with t!-eir united forces oblige the enemy either to ven- 
ture a battle, or raiſe the ſiege. Plancus, iu ſpite of Agrippa 
and Salvidienus, whom . Oftavianus detached againſt him, 


joined Ventidius and Pollio, and together with them advanced 
as far as Fulgintum, within a hundred and fixty turlongs of 


Peruſia. 


Lucius was overjoyed at their approach, which 


they took care to ſignify to him by fires in the night and other 


ſignals. He did not in the leaſt doubt, but they would exert 


their utmoſt endeavours, and make ſome great puſh for his 
relief, And ſuch indeed was their deſign; but Plancus, after 
having viewed the advantageous ſituation of the enemy, de- 
clared, that they could not attempt the relief of the place 
without expoſing their troops, for which they were reſpon- 
ible to Antony, to the greateſt dangers, His opinion prevailed, 


thus rathly engaged in a war without his brother's knowledge, 


Lucius'- 


generals 


Ae . 


of 


relieving 


bim. 


and as none of them approved of Lucius's conduct, who had 


they retired, leaving their general and his troops in the ut- 


moſt deſpair. As the beſieged were already reduced to the 
greateſt extremity for want of proviſions, they made a deſpe- 


rate ſally, but were driven back into the city, after having 
bought with unparallelled bravery from nine at night till the 
next morning. Lucius being determined to hold out to the 


laſt, took an inventory of all the proviſions in the place, 
which he daily meaſured out ſparingly to the ſoldiers and in- 


habitants of free condition, but allowed none to the ſlaves and 
ſervants of the army, though he kept them at the ſame time 


within the city, and had them narrowly watched, leſt they 


| ſhould acquaint the enemy with the miſerable condition to 


which the gariſon was reduced. This was ſentencing an in- 
finite number of innocent men to a moſt cruel death; a piece 
of inhumanity hardly to be matched in hiſtory ! The unhappy 
wretches, reduced to this deſperate condition, wandered a'-out 


| the works in queſt of herbs, graſs, and roots, ſome of them 


even feeding upon their own ordure and the fleſh of their dea 
companions. 


The cruelty 


of Lucius 


toward; 


the /laves. 


At length the ſoldiers themſelves, no longer 


able to bear the famine, with which they were daily more and 
more pinched, begged leave cf Lucius to make a general ally, 
ciuſing rather to die, like brav- men ſword in hand, than to 
Ive under the miſeries they cn ſured. The general approved 
e their choice; telling them, that they had nothing to de- 
pend 
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deſperate. 
faliy. 


Their gal- 
lant beha- 
onr. 


of day, to avoid the diforders that might happen in the dark, 


Accordingly, having firſt provided a great number of ſpades, 


hooks, ſcaling ladders, and all forts of neceſſary tools to break 
down the wall, with which O#awvianus had incloſed the city, 


as ſoon as day beyan to appear, they ruſhed out hike ſamiſhed 


tigers, cut in pieces the enemy's advanced guards, filled the 


ditch in an inſtant, plucked up the paliſades, and began to. 


undermine the wall, while the rolling towers, which they had 
prepared for that purpoſe, and filled with archeis and dart- 
men, diſcharged ſhowers of darts and arrows upon the enemy. 
The ground was immediately covered with dead bodies, and 
nothing was heard but groans an cries of dying men. Ofta- 
wianus's ſoldiers made a dreadful havock of the aggreſlors, 
their machines playing inceſſantly upon them from the tam— 
parts, and overwhelming them with ſhowers of arrows, darts, 


ſtones, Sc. But though many of them fell, the reſt, not 6 


much afraid of death as of famine, continued fighting with 
an amazing reſolution, and climbing up the wall, in ſpite of 
all oppoſition, drove the enemy from their poſts. The diſ- 


pute continued many hours with an obſtinacy and fury haidly 


_ ſupplies, the beſieged weakened with hunger, overpowered - 


to be expreſſed, and Lucius's men, though they fought with 


all the diſadvantage imaginable, would have gained a complete 


victory, had the torces been equal; but Octavianus's troops 
being far more numerous, and conſtantly relieved with freſh 


with numbers, and quite ſpent with the length of the combat, 


= 


were in the end driven from off the wall. Theſe gailant men, 
though ſtunned with their fall, ſtill ſtrove to climb up again, 


encouraging with their words and geſtures their companions, 


was With the utmoſt difficulty, and not without tears, that 


who had not yet given ground. At length Lucius, ſurpriſes 
at ſuch extraordinary valour and fidelity, and knowing that 


their courage only ſerved to deſtroy them, commanded a te- 


treat to be ſounded. Hereupon Ofavianus's men gave loud 
ſhouts of joy, ſtriking, according to the cuſtom of the Ks- 
mans, when they had gained a victory, their ſwords againt 
their bucklers. This thoſe brave men looked upon as an M- 
ſult, and therefore getting together the few laddeis that fe- 
mained, they returned to the charge with new fury; and it 


Lucius prevailed upon them to retreat. Odavianus that night 


doubled his guards, and diſpoſed ſeveral bodies of troops en. 


the ramparts in ſuch manner, that they could eaſily m_— 
PEP eac 


DL du ̃— . ĩͤ int 


fall into the hands of Oftavianus, with whoſe cruc] and in- 


Lucius, depending on Odtavianus's promiie, ordered his men 


. were incorporated into his troops. As for the inhabitants of 


he ordered thoſe who coinpoſed the ſenate or council of the 
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each other in caſe of a ſudden attack, which he appre- 
I,cnued 1 | f 3 
Lucius, finding himſelf reduced to the utmoſt extremity Lucius re- 


without any hopes of relief, reſolved at length to capitulzte, b 79 


and by that means ſave the lives of ſo many brave men. Ac- capitniatt. 
cordingly he diſpatched three of the chief officers of his army 

to treat with Cctavianus in his name. The crafty general 

received the deputies in a very polite and obliging manner, | 

and returned this antwer to their propoſals, that he willingly. 
pardoned all thoſe who had ſerved under Antony againſt the 


* murderers of his father, but as for the others, he inſiſted upon 


their ſurrendering at diſcretion. Thus he ſpoke to the de- 
puties in common, but afterwards taking Furnizs, one of 
them, atide, he told him, that he intended to extend his mercy - 
to the whole army, a few only excepted, who out of hatred 
to lim had been the occaſion of all theſe diſorders. Upon 
the report of the deputies many illuſtrious Romans, who had 
been always declired enemies to the triumvirate, fearing to 


human temper they were well acquainted, exhorted Lucius 

twinklſt on the fafety of all, and not to ſurrender upon any 

other terms. Lucius touched with compaſſion for ſo many . 

brave men, whom he well knew Ofavianus, if it were left to 

him, would ſacrifice to his revenge reſolved to go out in perſon, 

and, putting himſelf into the young conqueror's hands, intercede Goes in 

for his unhappy followers. Ofawianus received him with great Peron te 
marks of eſteem and affection, and promiſed, out of the e =vith 


| regard he owed to him and his brother, impunity to all who ctavia- 


had taken part with him, on condition they ſurrendered with- 


_ 
out further reſiſtance, and put him in poſlctfion of the city. 


to march out the next day, and acknowledge the young con- 
queror for their general; which they did accordingly, and 


Peruſia, who had thewn an inviolable attachment to Lucius, 


city, to be brought before him in chains, and ſentenced 
them'all to die, contrary to the articles of agreement and 
the promiſe he had made. Some of thoſe unhappy men 
pleaded innocence, others begged mercy ; but they had all 


one and the ſame anſwer, Moriendum eff, you muſt all die. 


Accordingly, they were, to the number of three hundred, by 77. ; BAY 


bis orders Carried in chains to an altar raiſed to Julius Cæſor, hl, 


and there inhamauly butchered, as victims to his manes, on (-yp/;; of 


1 4 O-tavia- 
* APPIAN, Dio. ia. rener. Nuss. | 


FP) the 
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the ides of March, the anniverſary of lus death. With them 


were ſacrificed by the barbarous tyrant, Caius Flavius, Clo- 
dius Bithynicus, and Canutius, three illuſtrious ſenators of 
Rome, and zealous defenders of their antient liberties. The 
City itſelf he delivered up to the luſt and plunder of his ſoldiers ; 
but one Ceſtius, ſurnamed Macedonicus from his having 
ſerved a long time in Macedon, not caring to outlive the 
ruin of his country and the miſeries of his fellow- citizens, by 
ſetting fire to his own houſe, occaſioned the total deſtruction 
Peruſia re- of that antient and once powerful city. For, a high wind 
ccd to ariſing, the flames ſpread from houſe to houſe, and burnt 


aber. with ſuch v iolence, that in a very ſhort time the whole city 


was laid in aſhes. Such was the end of this unhappy war, 
commonly called the war of Peruſia. As for Pollio, Venti. 
dius, Plancus, and the other commanders of Antony, though 
they had ſtill thirteen legions and fifteen hundred horſe, they 
all withdrew, and took refuge in the maritime cities, walt- 
ing there for ſuccours from Antony; but Ofavianus purſuing 
them, Aſinius Pollis went on board the fleet commanded by 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, Brutus's admiral, carrying with him 
ſeven legions. Plancus, being purſued cloſe by Agrippa, a 
bandoned the two legions he commanded, and went to join 
Lucius's Fulvia at Praneſte. The ſegions went over to Agrippa, but 
generals Plancus together with Fulvia fled from Præueſte to Puteili, 
diſperſed. and from thence to Brunduſium, where they both imbarqued 


and paſſed over into Macedon. The other commanders made 


their eſcape into Sicily, where they were kindly received by 
Sextus Pompeius, who, had he not been of a flothful and in- 
_ dolent temper, might have improved theſe diviſions to his ad- 
vantage, and with great eaſe made himſelf maſter of all 7tah. 


E or Statins Murcus. falling out with Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
the other republican admiral, had joined him with two com- 


plete legions and twenty ſour ſhips, carrying with him im— 
menſe ſums, which he had extorted from the maritime cities 


of Aſia. Beſides, he had received a ſtrong reinforcement 


from Cephalenta, conſiſt ng of veterans who had eſcaped from 

the battle of Philippi. But the indolent Pompey, though in 

condition to invade [taly and cruſh the party of the triumvirs 

there, contented himſelf with ravaging the coaſts, acting 
Tiberias therein more like a pirate than a general k. 

Claudius AND now the other officers, who had ſerved under Lucia, 

Nero being driven with their forces out of Italy, Tiberius Claudius 


8 Nero, at tne head of a few veterans and a Lreat number of 


the party | 
of Lucius k ApPIAN. ibid. p. 672, * VIII. PaTERCUL: J. i. 
in Cam- 72-77. Dio, I. xlviii, P. 228 


13 | flaves, 
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flaves, whom he had drawn together by promiſing them 
their liberty, undertook to maintain the intereft, and ſupport 
the ruined party, of Lucius, in the neighbourhood of Naples. 
Tiberius was deſcended from one of the moſt illuſtrious fami- 


lies of Rome, and had been honoured with great employments 


by Julius Ceſar, who had a particular eſteem for him. He 
had been his quæſtor, and commanded his fleet in the war ot 
Alexandria, when he diſtinguiſhed himſelf on many occaſions 


in a very eminent manner. He was afterwards created præ- 


tor, and raiſed to the high ſtation of pontifex maximus. But 
notwithſtanding all the favours he had received at Cœſar's 
hands, after his death he was not only for granting a general 
pardon to the conſpirators, but exhorted the conſuls to re- 
ward them, as the deliverers of their country and the avengers 
of their oppreſſed liberty. He had by a timeiy flight avoided 
the fury df the proſcription, and, ſiding with Lucius at the 
beginning of this war, had ſhut himſelf up with him in the 
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city of Peruſia, whence he found means to make his eſcape 


into Campania, where he raiſed the army we mentioned 
above. But his raw and undiſciplined troops being frightened 


at the approach of Octavianus's victorious army, they imme- 
diately diſperſed, abandoning their general to the mercy of his 
cruel and implacable enemy. Tiberius thus deſerted by bis 
forces, fled in diſguiſe with his wife Livia and his ſon Tiberius, 


not yet two years old, to the ſea-ſide, hoping he ſhould find 


there ſome veſſel to convey him over to Sicily. Livia was 


the daughter of Livius Druſus Claudianus, who was killed in 
_ the battle of Philippi, fighting for Brutus and Caſſius. Li- 
vius was deſcended from the Claudian family, whence he had 


the name of Claudianus; but his branch had been long ſince 
adopted into the Livian family, The only perſon of diſtinc- 


tion, who followed Tiberius and Livia in their flight, was 


Caius Velleius, the grand-father of the famous hiſtor ian Hel- 


eius Paterculus, who had ſerved with great reputation in the 
_ armies of Pompey and Brutus. But his great age and infirmi- 


ties not ſuffering him to attend them over. into Sicily, partly 
out of grief in parting with them, and partly through fear of 


bandoned 
by brs 
troops „ 
tires with 
1s wife 
Livia ints 
Sicily. 


falling into the hands of the mercileſs Octavianus, he put an 


end to his life with his own ſword, and by that means pre- 
rented the vengeance of the bloody tyrant. As for Tiberius 
nd Livia, Oftavianus purſued them cloſe ; but they, after 


laving eſcaped a thouſand dangers, attended only by one do- 


meſtic, found a ſmall boat, which conveyed them over into 
dicily. And here we cannot help reflecting with Velleiys 


Paterculus on the ſtrange turns of futtun:, which ought to 


teach us, thatas to future events our fears a e often 2s ground- 


Vol. XIII. . leſs 
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leſs as our hopes. Livia was flying from an enemy, whoſe 
affections ſhe was one day to gain and maintain to the hour of 


his death; and the infant ſhe carried in her arms was to ſuc- 
ceed Octavianus, and after him rule the Roman empite with 
an abſolute ſway. Trberius's troops being diſperſed, and he 


ie ed of fled, Oftavianus returned to Rome, Arhich he entered in 
i exvar of triumphant robes, and crowned with laurel. Public feaſts 


}erufia 


"ear after 


the Flood 
e 
tie (re 
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% Rome, 
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were celebrated for ſeveral days together, and it was enacted 


by a decree of the ſenate and people, that whenever any general 


* ſhould for the future merit a triumph, Octavianus ſheuld have 


a ſhare in his honour l. | 
WHILE Cæſar Oftavianus was making war in Italy with 
Lucius, and ſettling his affairs there with all the ſkill and ad- 
dreſs of an able politician, A»tony was paſſing his time inglo- 
riouſly at Alexandria, thinking of nothing but the enjoyment 
of thoſe pleaſures and diverſions with which the queen enter- 
tained him, every day heightening the reliſh of them by the 
charms of novelty (D). But, in the mean time, all Syria 
| | E | and 


IArPIAN. Dio. VELL. PaTERCUL. ibid 


ID) The poets * have not given to Ompbhale. queen” of Lydia. a | 


greater aſcendant over Hercules, than hiſtory gives to the fair E- 


gyptian queen over Antony Like a ſecond Hercules, from a rough 
o dier and formidable conqueror, he became the ſlave of a be- 
witching woman, and the laughing ſtock not of Egypt only, but of 
all the nations wha hid any knowledge of the Roman name. Out 


of complaiſance to his admired ido!, he exchanged the Roman for 


the Greek dreſs, piquing himſelf upon appearing among the effe. 
minate Afiatics. who compoſed the queen's court, as one of them. 
Laying aſide al! other buſineſs, he was fo'ely intent on pleaſing and 


_ diverting Cleopatra, who never left him night nor day; ſhe played 
at dice with him, drank with him, hunted with him, and when he 


_ tcuice and expenſive things ; but nothing truck him jo much as the 


thought fit to exerciſe the few troops he had with him, which he 
did more for her diverſian than their improvement, ſhe was always 
by him. Nothing was. ta.ked of at court but feaſts, ſhows, fe. 
vels, Fc. Mirth, jolli:y, and p'eaſures, had baniſhed all buſineb. 
all ſerious thoughts, They gave their way of living a particular. 
name, calling it the inimirable life. They treated one another Þ) 
turns, on which oecaſion their expences were beyond all mealure 
Plutarch gives us two inſtances of Antony's extravagance, which he 
learned of his grandfather Lamprias, who had them from ore 
Philatas, a phyſician of Amphy/ſa Phitotas, being acquain'e 
with one of Antony's cooks, was invited by him to ſee what fomv- 
tuous preparations he was making for ſupper. Coming into the 
kitchen, he was ſurpriſed at the prodigious variety of the molt 


fight 
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and Paliſtine being grievouſly oppreſſed with the taxes that 
| were i.npoſed upon them, the Aradians killed thoſe who 
| | | were 


ſight of eight wild boars roaſting intire; Swrely, ſaid he, You have 
a great number of gueſts ; but the cook, laughing at his ſimplicity. 
There are not above twelve gueſts, replied he ; but every diſh muſt be 
ſerved up juſt roaſted to a turn, and if any thing is but one minute ill- 
timed, it is ſpoilt ; for, added he, may be Antony will jup juſt now, 
may be not this haur, may be not theſe two hours, becauſe he may per- 
haps have a mind to ſpend ſome time in drinking, or talking ; /a that not 
one but many ſuppers muſt be had in readineſs, it not being eaſy to gueſs 


at hi; hour. The ſame Philatas related, that being afterwards in . 


the ſervice of Antony's eldeſt ſon by Fulvia, and admitted with 
other domeſtics of a better rank to his table, when the young man 
did not dine with his father, it happened, that another phyſician, 
full of argument and noiſe, diſturbed and tired the company with 


the impertinence of his talk. Philotas, no longer able to bear the 
empiric, put this {ophiltical ſyllogiſm to him; There is ſome kind of 
fever, wherein cold water is good; every one who has a fever has 
ſome kind of fewer; therefore cold water is good for all thoſe who have 

fevers. This ſophiſm quite ſilenced the quack; at which young 
Antony was ſo pleaied, that addreſſing himſelt to Philoras, and 


pointing to a ſide board covered with rich plate, Philo tat, ſaid he, 
| all that is yours. I hilotas thanked him for his good will, but could 


not conceive that the young man had a power of diſpoſing of things _ 
to that value. He therefore went home without ſo much as think- 
ing of the preſeut. But he was very much ſurpriſed, when ſoon 


after his departure he ſaw all the plate brought home to his houſe 


by ſlaves followed by an officer of young Antony, who defired him 


to put his mark upon them. Philotas excuſed himſelf, fearing to 


accept from a young man a preſent of ſo great a value. But the 
officer, who brought it, What ails the man ? ſaid he, don't you know 


that he, who makes you hi, preſent, is Antony's /on, who could very 
well ſpare it, were it all gald ? But if you will be adviſed by me 


1 would counſel you to accept of the value in money; for among the 


Plate there may be ſome pieces of antiquity, or the work of ſome famous 


_ maſier, for which Antony may have a particular efteem. 
But to return to Cleopatra ; ſhe was daily contriving new diver- 
ſions for Ant ony's entertainment; and the moſt inconſiderable trifles, 


when managed by her, ieceived ſuch an air as made them agreeable 


diverfions. They often rambled about the ſtreets in the night, 


hand in hand, Cleopatra dreſſed like an ordinary woman, and An- 


tony like a ſlave, and in that diſguiſe entering the public houtes 


mixed with the mob. Cleopatra took great delight in theſe expe- 


ditions, as they gave her room to diſplay her wit and humour 11 
retorting the coarſe rai'tery of the vulgar, and relating her adven— 
ures, nich the did withan unparallelled grace. They frequet.t!y 


met Wit rough wtreatment, and ſometimes with biows. This kind“ 
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were ſent to gather them; and, thereupon, joining the Pai- 


 myrenians and ſeveral petty princes of Syria, called in the 


Parthians, which put the whole country into the utmoſt con- 
fuſion. For the Parthians on this invitation paſſing the Eu- 


phrates under the command of Pacorus, their king's fon, 
_ and Labienus a Roman general (E), overcame in a pitched 


The Pai-_ 
thians e- 
Ver ran 


battle Saxa, Antony's lieutenant in Syria, and forced him to 
take refuge in Cilicia. After this victory the two generals 
divided their army : Labienus with one part of it purſued 
Saxa into Cilicia, where he ſlew him, defeated his army, 
over-ran all Aa Minor, and, forcing Antony's lieutenants 
to make their eſcape into the iſlands, brought all places un- 


Syria, and der him as far as the Helleſpont and the Ægean ſea. At the 


gain great (ame time, Pacorus, with the other 


advanta- 
ges over 
Antony's 
| lieutenants 
there. 


 Patercul. l. ii. c. 78. 


rt of the army, re- 
which city alone 


duced all Syria and Phænice as far as 
held out againſt him, the remains 


that country having got thither before him“. An account 


» Dio. Aypy1an. ibid. & in Parthicis. P oY J. iv. c. 9. 


Epit. Liv. J. cxxviii Prur. in Anton. Jos zA. antiq. |. 
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of behaviour, highly unbecoming a queen and 2 Roman magiſtrate, 


a genera land a Conqueror, who was at this time forty and upwards, 
ſeemed very ſtrange to the graver and better ſoit of people; but 
the populace were highly pleaſed with their frolics, ſaying of An. 
tony, that they had great obligations to him, for ſhewing them his 
comical countenance, and reſerving his tragical one for the Romam. 


Of Antony's other follies, eſpecially of the pleaſant adventure that 


happened to him, while he was angling with Cleopatra, we have 


' ſpoke in our hiſtory of Egypt (86). 


(E) This Lebienus was the fon of Titus Labienus, who had been 
Cz/ar's lieutenant in Gaz/, and one of his moſt intimate friends; 


but afterwards going over to Pompey, he became one of his moſt 


inveterate enemies, and was flain fighting againſt him in the battle 


f Munda(87). His ſon, purſuing the fame intereſt, was ſent by 


Brutus and Coffius, a little before the battle of Philippi, in quali- 
ty of embaſſador to the Parthian king to ſolicit his affiſtance for 


that war ; and was at the Parthian court, when the battle happen- 


ed ; by the ill ſucceſs of which being diſcouraged from returnin 1 1 
he continued in that country, and having prevailed with king 


rodes to undertake this war, he was ſent with Pacorus, the an b 


ion, to command under him (88). 


(86) vil. IX. p. 158. (87) ce comment. & Plut, in 
(e. ( 88) Dio. J. ales; £ 371. Flor, l. iv. c. 9. Vell. 


— 


the Roman forces in 


of 


cr) Fppian tells us, that Antony, meeting Domitius in the V,. 
man ſea, drew up his fleet in line of battle, and advanced in per- 
| fon agamft him with five galleys only. Plancus, who was then 
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of thee ſucceſſes was brought to Antony at Alexandria, and 
at ti Tame time news of the ill ſtate of his affairs in Italy, 


and of the unſucceſsful war which his brother Lucius had waged 
there with Octavianus, Hereupon recovering, as it were, 
from a drunken fit, he reſolved at length to leave Cleopatra, 
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and march forthwith againſt the Parthians, With this view 


having got together two hundred ſhips, he ſailed to Bre; 
but finding, on his putting in there, all the country round in 


the hands of the enemy, and receiving at the fame time molt _ 
lamentable letters from Fulvia, he changed his mind, and 


reſolved to poſtpone the war with the Parthians, and ſail 
directly to Italy. Accordingly, he left Tyre, after having re- 
inforced the gariſon of that place; and, failing by the iſlands 
of Cyprus and Rhodes, arrived at Athens, where he met Ful- 


via, whom he highly blamed as the chief caufe of the late 


diſorders. In this city he received certain advice, that Octa- 


Antony 
reſolwes to 
return to 


Italy. 


vianus had made himſelf maſter of Tranſalpine Gaul, and 


forced the ſon of Calenus; after the death of his father, to 


deliver up to him eleven legions, which he commanded in 
that province. As Tranſalpine Gaul had been, by a private 


zgteement between the two triumvirs after the battle of 


Philippi, yielded to Antony, he looke | upon ſuch a proceed- 


ing as an open declaration of war; and therefore putting to 


ſea without loſs of time, fer fail for Italy, without ſhe wing 
the leaſt concern for Fulvia, whom he left ſick at Sichon. 
This neglect and (corn completed what his infidelity had be- The death 


parture.» Antony in croſſing the Ienian ſea was met by Do- 
nitius Abenobarbus, the republican admiral, who, inſtead of 
oppoling him, came on board his galley, and delivered up 


to him the command of his fleet, being induced thereunto, by 
Aſnius Pollis, who had fled from Italy, as we have related 


gun; for ſhe died in that city ſoon after her huſband's de- of Fulvia. 


above, after the ſurrender of Peruſia, and taken refuge on 
board Domitius's fleet (F). The two fleets thus joined 
De EY Po. came 


with Antony, did not appruve of his conduct, telling him, tha: 


| Domitius, who had a fleet much more powerful than his, would 


neither jubmit, nor ever be reconciled, to him. Antony, Without 


near, one of his guards, who flood on the prow of his gallen, 
cried out to Domitius to ſtrike his flag ro the triumvir, who Was 
of a higher rank than he At theſe words the republican ad mira! 
is if he had been chunder-ſtruck, ſubmitted to the fummions, 1: 


bes? 


hearkening to his reaſons, advanced boldly, and, as he drew 
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Antony came to an anchor on the coaſt of Epirus, and from thence 
arrives in [et ſail for Brunduſium. In this city Oftavianus had five le- 
Italy, and gions, which Mut the gates againſt Antony, retuſing admit- 


lays fiege ance, not to him, they ſaid, but to Domitius, who was Oc- 


to Brun- 


1 tavianus's declared enemy. Upon this refuſal Antony imme- 


diately blocked up the place, and at the ſame time diſpatch- 
ed one of his officers to Porapey in Sicily, inviting that ge- 
neral to join intereſt with him againſt Oœavianus, and invade 
Italy. eee readily into the propoſal, made a de. 
ſcent, took ſeveral cities on the coaſt, while Antony purſued 
the ſiege of Brundu/tum with great vigour. Hereupon O&a- 


vianus, having drawn together his legions, and detached 


Agrippa with a conſiderable body againſt Pcmpey, marched 

with the reſt to the relief of the beſieged city. But his ve- 

terans refuning to draw their ſwords againſt Antony, he was 
bobliged to hearken to an accommodation, which at length 
Octavia- was brought about by the interpoſition and management of 
nus and Cocceius, Pollia, and the famous Mæcends (G). This dan- 
Antony PR EG, . gerous 
come to an On | ; | 
agreement. juted Antony as his general, and, coming on board his galley, 
delivered up to him the command of his fleet. This event is thus 


related by Appian ; but we have choſe to follow Yelleius, whole | 


us with more appearance of truth, that Pallio had before-hand 
engaged Domitius to take party with Antony, by which fignal 


piece of ſervice he acquitted himſelf of the many obligations he 


owed him. To perpetuate the memory of this remarkable e. 
vent, Antony cauſed a medal to be ſtruck, or rather a piece of 


money to be coined, which is ſtill to be ſeen, with the triumvirs | 
head, and on the reverſe the prow of a ſhip with the names of. 


the two generals. | 
8) Caius Cilnius Ma cena, well known from the verſes of Vo- 
git and Horace, was deſcended from the antient kings of Hetruria, 
ut contented himſelf with the degree of a Roman knight. Tic 
Cilnian tamily was, according to Livy (89), one of the moſt il- 
luſtrious of He:ruria. As for the ſurname of Meceras, it wa 
probably borrowed from ſome place belongirlp to the family ; 
at leaſt Varro tells us, that all the Latia names ending in as denote 
ſome place. Pliny ſpeaks of the wines of Macęnatium, and ranks 
them among the beſt of Italy: Colmatic Dine! fays he, & Me. 
cenatia (9o). This illuſtrious Roman was a man of great polite- 
neſs and generoſity, which towards men of letters knew no bound, 
whence thoſe, who ever ſince his time have ſet up for encourage" 
of learning, have in all ages been honoured with his name. 


Sint Ma cenates, non deerunt, Flacce, 1/arones, ſays Martial. Bu. 


Mæcenas was not only a generous patron to the learned; he wi: 


. 


himſelf 


— 
3 
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| / gerous breach being made up, and all paſt offences and af- 


fronts mutually forgiven, the ſoldiers of the two armies, to 


make the friendſhip of their generals more laſting, defired it : 
might be cemented with the ties of blood, and propoſed a 
match between Antony and Odtavianus's ſiſter Ofavia, wha 


was lately become a widow by the death of Marcellus. Oc- 
tavianus had a great veneration and tenderneſs for his ſiſter ; 
and to do her juſtice, one of her ſex ever had a better 
claim to the eſteem and veneration of mankind. For tho? 
ſhe excelled all the women of her age, Cleopatra herſelf not 
excepted, in beauty, yet the charms of her perſon were far 


inferior to thoſe of her mind. Though the queen of Egypt 


had ſo large a ſhare in Autony's heart, yet th: match was no 
ſooner propoſed to him, than he agreed to it with unexpreſ- 
lible ſatisfaction, at leaſt in appearance. After this the two 
triumvirs had an interview, in which, after mutual embraces 
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and promiſes of laſting friendſhip, they came to a new parti- They Ai 


tion of the Roman empire; by virtue whereot Codropo- wide the 


bis (H), a town of [ilyricum, was to be the boundary of Roman 


their dominiors. 


himſelf thoroughly acquainted with all the branches of polite li- 


terature, and would have proved an excellent orator, had he not 


been given too much to his pleaſures. Ingenio/us wir ille fuit, 
lays Seneca of him (91), magnum exemplum Romanæ eloguentiæ dgtu- 


mu. nifs illum ener vaſſet felicitas, imo caftr aſſet ; ; and elſewhere (92), 


| Habuit Mæcenas grande & wirile ingenium, nift ipſe illud diſcinxiſ- | 


ſet. After the battle of Philippi he interceded with Ofavianus in 
far ur of Horace, and obtained his pardon, though he had ſerved 


under Brutus in quality of legionary tribune. He protected Vir 


gil, and by his intereſt got his farm reſtored to him, which O&a- 
vianus's ſoldiers had teized. He was one of Auguſtus's chief fa- 
vouritee, and ſerved him to the laſt with the utmoſt fidelity. He 
was a man of great penetration and addreſs in managing the moſt 


diffcult affairs; but liked his pleaſures too much to engage | 


in buſineſs, when he could decline it without diſguſting his mai 


ter, the gaining of whoſe favour was the height of his am 
 bition. Several writers, eſpecially Juvenal and Seneca, reproach 


him, and not undeſervedly, with luxury, lindolence, and effemina- 
cy. But of this truly generous and bountiful patron of learning, 
Meizomius has wrote an intire volume under the title of Mece- 
ras, to which we refer \qur readers. | 


(H) This city is called by Appian 18 the 1 


whereof agrees with that\gf Codropolis. Scodra, now known to 
_ the Turks by the name of Eſendar, and to the Italians by that of 


Later, was antiently the capital of the country of the Labea- 


915 Sener. ep.. 19. a Idem, epiſt. 92. 
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their dominions ; all from that place weft ward was allot- 

ted to Octadianus, and all eaſtward to Antory - fo that the 

former had Dalmatia, the two Gauls, Spain, and Sardinia, 

and the latter all the caſtern provinces quite to the Euphrates, 

Africa was left to Lepidus, who had been ſent by. (!&avianus 

with fix legions into that province ſome time before the arrival 

of Antony. It was agreed, that Antony ſhould make war upon 

the Parthians, and COatavianus upon Pompey, it he refuſed to 

ſubmit to reaſonable conditions. Italy was left common to both 

the triumvars for the raiſing of forces whezewithal ro carry on 

| theſe wars. To theſe conditions Antony added, that Cetavi- 

auus ſhould pardon Domitius Ahenobarbus, and likewiſe all 

thoſe who had borne arms againſt him in the war of Pery- 
ſia. The two generals thus reconciled matched together to 
Rome, where the marriage between Antony and the incompa— 

n rable Octavia was tolemnized with the utmoſt pomp and mag- 
88 nificence. When the ceremony was over, Antony, to give 
Ota. Oftamanus an undeniable proof of the — ot his inten- 
nun "iter tions, diſcovered to him, that Salvidienus (I), one of his 
lieutenants, had offered him his troops and his ſervice, when 
Octavianus ſent him into Spain, and that he had repeated the 

ſame offer at Br anay/ium. Hereupon Octauianus accuſed hm 


ts 
VL 
Ry 


ter, a people of {U/vricur, and is at preſent the chief city of 4. 
hanig. It ſtands on the river. Drilo, now the Drino, about fixiy 
miles eait of Raguſa, This city, which was the bulwark of 
Hilyricum on the fide of Maredsn, and looked upon as one of 
the beit fortified and moſt inacceſſible cities in the world, is of- 
ten mentioned by Livy, and the other Roman writers who 
give an account of the war between the republic and Gentiu: 
king. of Jilyricum. Florus was: certainly miltaken, when he 
p'aced Scodra in Macedon, and ſeyled it the metropolis of that 
xingdom . 

(I) Saloidienzs was the fon of a poor peaſant, and ſpent is youth . 
in looking after cattle. While he was thus mean!y einployed, his 
nead one day appeared to his companions, as if all in a flime. This 

ne looked upon as a ptognoſtie of ſome extraordinary good fortune, 
and therefore ſoon after liſted himſelf in the army, where by bis 
valour he roſe to the higheſt poſts. He attended Cæſar in molt of 
his wars, and as he had on all occaſions diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 2 
very eminent manner, the dictator had named him one of the con 

ſuls, who were to govern the republic in his abſence, though Sal 
vidiewss had not yet been admitted into the ſenate. Upon the dic- 

_ iator's death, he out of gratitude ſided with his ſon Ocavianus, 
and had a great ſhare in all his victories. But afterwards, think- 
in : O a vianus did not reward him according to his deſerte, he of 
fered his ſervice to Antony, who, by baſely ae rint wy, was the 


occaſton of his death. - / | cfg . / 
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of treachery before the ſenate, who declared him an enemy 
to the people of Rome, ſentenced him to death, and ordered 
thanks to be publicly returned to the gods for the diſcovery 
of the treaſon. Ar the ſame time, Marius, of whom we 
have ſpoke above, was by 4nteny's orders put to death, as 
having been the chief author of the late diſturbances w. ww 
In the mean t me, Pampey, who was maſter at fea, keep- 
ing all the ports of Italy blocked up with his numerous fleets, = 
Rome was reduced to the utmolt extremity for want of provi- Rome i 
fions, eſpecially of corn, which was become ſo dear, that the great di/- 
people were ready to ſtarve, Hereupon Antony preſſed his :re/5 for 
collegue either to come to an accommodation with Pompey, want of 
or oblige him by a vigorous war to recall his fleets, and leave c. 
the ſea open for trade and navigation. Octawianus was more 
inclined to war, Pompey having lately taken from him the 
iſlands of Sardinia and Carſica; but as he wanted money to 
carry it on, with Antony's approbation he laid two taxes on 
all the inhabitants of Rome and Itah, the one of four drach- 
mas and a half for every flave, the other on all legacies. 
This ſo provoked the populace, already pinched with hunger, z, RY 
that they roſe in oppoſition to theſe edicts, aſſaulted Octavia- riſe. 
1s in the forum, and would have torn him to pieces, had not 
Antony haſtened to his affiſtance with a body of troops, which 
was incamped at the gates of the city. The rabble was ſoon 
diſperſed, and ſeveral of them killed, and their bodies thrown 
into the Tiber; but, as the famine ſtill continued, the popu- 
lace, notwithſtanding the puniſhment of a few, grew daily 
more outrageous. Antony therefore, fearing a general inſur- , „ 
rection, wrote to Lucius Scribonius Libo, who was then in ,,;,, agree 
Sicily with Pompey his ſon-in-law, inviting him to Rome to o come to 
treat there of an accommodation between Octauianus, Pom- an accom- 


T= .. „and himſelf. Pompey was overjoyed at this propoſal, as modation 


was alſo Statius Murcus; but Menas, whom ſome writers with Pom- 
call Menodorus, one of Pompey's infranchiſed flaves, and a pey. 
 lex-officer of great experience and bravery, not only oppoſed _ 
it, but with groundleſs inſinuations intirely eſtranged Pompey 
from Murcus, who preſſed him with great earneſtneſs to make 
up all differences with the triumvirs, and reſtore /taly to its 
former tranquillity. Hereupon Murcus retired to Syracuſe, 
| Where he was murdered by ſome ſlaves, whom Pompey after- _ 
|  Vards cauſed to be executed to clear himſelf from the murder. 
It was, however, commonly believed, that Menas had put him 
to death by Pompey's orders. But, notwithſtanding Menas's 


®PLur. & ArrIAX. ibik Liv. epit. I. exxvii. Dio. l. 
xv iii. p. 375. = | 8 
er. un. 8 poOoppoſition, 
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_ oppoſition, Pompey allowed Libo to go to Rome, in compliance 


Ab *nter 
eo be 
the trium 
Vs « and 


Pompey. 


with Antony's invitation, where he perſuaded Octavianus and 
Antony to com- to an interview with Pompey, that they might, 
in perſon, and face to face, diſcuſs their pretenſions, and put 
an cnd to their differences. To this Pompey conſented at the 
earneſt requeſt of his officers, and advanced with his fleet to 
tne promontory formed by mount Miſenus, where he and 


Libo in: galley, and the two triumvits on a kind of mole made 


tor that purpoſe, expoſed their mutual claims and pretenſions, 
Pompey dem.inded to be admitted into the triumvirate inſtead 


of Lepidus, whoſe authority declined daily. This demand 1 
ſeemed very reaſonable to Pompey, but quite otherwife to 


Antony and Octavianus; ſo that, after a warm and long 
diſpute, they parted without coming to any reſolution. 
Pompey, who knew he had it in his power to reduce Rome 
and all Italy to the utmoſt extremity, and force the inhabi- 
tants to take up arms againſt the triumvirs, was for breaking 


off the conference and returning to Szcily. But Lrbo adviſed 


Pompey's 
demand. 


be at liberty to chuſe for their exile what place they pleaſed. 
2. That ſuch, as had been proſcribed on any other account 


The arti- 
cle. f ac- 
Com da 

fin . 
 tawvemn the 
tria ir. 
and i om- 
1 


hin to ſtay and continue the negotiations, at leaſt by depu- 
ties, which he did accordingly. The ſecond day he dropped 


his pretenſion to a place in the triumvirate, but propoſed the 


following preliminaries: x. That thoſe, who had been con- 
cerned in the death of Ceſar, ſhould only be baniſhed, and 


whatſoever, ſhould be allowed to return to Rome. 3. That 
the latter ſhould be reftored to the poſſeſſion of their lands 
and fortunes. Antony and Octavianus abſolutely rejected the 


two firſt articles, and only conſented that thoſe, who were 
not in the number of the confpirators, ſhould be allowed to 
purchaſe their eſtates, | Moſt part of thoſe who were about 
| Pompey, tired with ſo long and deſtructive a war, and dread- 

ing the fate of Murcus, declared, that they were willing to 


return to Rome, even upon the conditions propoſed by the 
triumvirs ; which ſo diſpleaſed Pompey, that in the tranſport 


of his paſſion he tore his robe, calling thoſe who ſubmitted io 


ſuch ſhameful conditions, vile 5 cowardly deferters. 
Menas, ſaid he, is the only true friend I have in the world; Me- 
nas alone has given me wholeſome and di ſinteręſted advice. How- 


ever, at the carneſt intreaties of his mother Mutia, of Julia, 
Antony's mother, and of Libo, his father-in-law, he conſert- 
ed to a ſecond interview, in which, after three days debates, 
the following articles were agreed to by the contending pat- 
ties. . That Pompey ſhould be left in poſſeſſion of Sicily, 
e Sardinta, Corſica, and the adjacent iſlands, and ſhould 


e over and above have Peloponneſus yielded up to him. 2. 


1 That 
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„% That he ſhould have the privilege of demanding the con- 
% ſulate, though abſent, and of diſcharging that office by fe 
any of his friends. 3. That the dignity of pontifex maxi- 
mus ſhould be conferred upon him, and ſeventy thouſand 
« great ſeſterces reſtored to him out of his father's confiſcated 
« ettate. 4. That ſuch as had taken refuge with him meer- 
„ly out of fear, ſhould be allowed to return. and enjoy their 
„% whole eſtates; and that the proſcribed perſons, who were 
„% not guilty of Cæſar's death, ſhould have only the fourth 
part of their eſtates reſtored to them. 5. That trade and 
| * navigation ſhould be free; that Pompey. ſhould withdraw 
4 his troops from Itah; that he thould ſuffer no inroads or 
« deſcents to be made upon the coaſts, nor build more ſhips. 
« 6, That he ſhould not for the future receive the ſlaves 
e who fled ta him; that thoſe who had bore arms under him 
« ſhould be declared free, and that his legionaries, when the 
« time of their ſervice was expired, ſhould have their ſhare 
in the diviſion of lands with thoſe of Antony and Octavia- 
„ n 7. That he ſhould immediately ſend to Rome the 
« corn he had retained, oblige the Sicilians to pay annually. 
« what corn was due to the republic out of their iſland, and 
« clear the ſeas of all pirates.” This treaty was ſigned by 
the three chiefs, and ſent to Rome to be depoſited there i the 
| hands of the veſtals a. They then agreed to treat each other 
in token of their ſincere reconciliation ; and it fell to Pom.  _. 
50% s lot to make the firſt entertainment. Antony aſked him gy, ,,.. _ 
whcre he deſigned to receive them? In. Carinis, anſwered vi an! 
Pompey pleaſantly: for the word caring in Latin ſignifies pympey 
ſhips, and was likewiſe the name of a ward or part of the city, treat each 
where Pempey the Great had a ſtately palace, which Antony other. 
bad ſeized. Antony underſtood the taillery, but was not very 
quick at repartees. On the day appointed for the entertain- 
| _ went, Pompey, having brought his galley near the ſhore, and 
; made a bridge to it from the promontory, received his two 
. gueſts with great civility and politeneſs. And here Octavia- 
0 


ws ſcemed to have forgot his uſual warineſs and circumſpec- 
I on; and this entertainment would have coft bath him and 
tis collegue dear, had not Pompey been endowed with a truly 


4 feat and generous foul, For while they were at table, and. : TY 

4 | Pompey and Ceſar, growing warm with wine, began to rally Fompey': 

6 | Aatony upon his amours and- fondneſs for the fair Egyptian Cee, . 

s | pen, Menas approaching Pompey, You have now a fair op- 

i bertunity, he whiſpered him in the ear, of revenging the 

4 Lethe your father and brother, and making y urſelf majter of 

1 8 APPIAN, Dro, PLuT. ibid. 1 
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the whole Roman empire; tis but cutting the cable, leave the 
ret to me. The blow was ſure, and the temptation violent, 

ompey's fleet being drawn up in order of battle, and all the 
triumvirs forces aſhore. However, the generous Roman ſcorn- 
ing to purchaſe the empire of the world at the expence ot his 
honour, after a ſhort pauſe, Meuat, ſaid he, may forfeit his 


word and reputation, but that 1s not becoming the ſon of Pompey, 


*Tis a great pity we have the characters of illuſtrious men only 
from hiſtorians, who, either out of fear or flattery, cry down the 


enemies of the princes, whoſe favour they courted. Yelleiu 


Paterculus, who wrote in the time of Auguſtus, and has in his 
hiſtory miſerably perverted truth, or utterly ſuppreſled it, 
paints Pompey in the worſt colours, But the greatneſs of 
mind which he diſplayed on this occafion againſt his own in- 
tereſt, is .ſufficient to bely that mercenary ſcycophant, and 


the other flatterers of the Cæſars, who ought to have had ſome 
regard to his memory in conſideration of this generous action, 


which, in ſpite of all their diſguiſes, and falſe repreſentations, 
will recommend his name to the lateſt poſterity. Plutarch 
relates this matter ſomewhat differently; for according to 


him Pompey returned this anſwer to the propoſal of Menus; 
This you might have done without imparting it to me; but uw | 
let us make the beſt of our preſent condition, for I cannot pre» | 


vail upon my ſelf to violate my faith once given. From thi 
_ anſwer it appears, that ſo great an advantage, joined to be 


pleaſure of revenge, was a kind of furpriſe upon his generoſity ; 


but it ſcrved only to make it break out with greater luſtrein | 


rejecting a perfidious action, what profit ſoever might accrue 


from it . Antony and Octavianus treated Pompey in their 


turns with great demonſtrations of ſeeming friendſhip ; for 


the confirming of which, and cementing it with new ties, 


Pomnev's 
vaughter 
betro thed | 
4% M. 
Marcellus 
Octavia - 
nus' f ne 


phew, 


1, vi, v. 868, & ſeq. 


2 Lat 


— 


Pompey, v ho was ſincere, propoſed a match between bis 
daughter and H. Marcellus, the ton of Octavia by her formet 


huſband ; which OFavianus conſenting to, they both entered | 


into the uſual engagements, Pompey for his daughter, and 
Odctavianus for his nephew, who was at that time but n 
infant. This is the fanious M. Marcellus, whom Ofavianus 


had appointed his heir in caſe he had no iflue male of his own, | 


and whoſe virtues are ſo highly commended by the prince of _ 
the Latig poets ?. Before the three chiefs parted, they nam- 
ed conſuls for the four following years, viz. Antony and Li- 
bo for the firſt, Oftavianus and Pompey for the ſecond, Dom- 
tius and Sefrus for the third, and Antony and Cæſar for tht 


0 APPIAN. ibid. PL u r. in Antonio. ? Vide V1RG. Fneid. 
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| fourth. The conſuls of this year, in which the treaty was 


concluded, were Cn. Domitius Calvinus and C. Ajintus Pollio, 
who had ſucceeded L. Antonius and P. ebe: Vatia Ijau- 
ricus ; but before their year expired, others, namely L Coyne- 
lius Balbus and P. Canidius Craſſus, on what account we now 


not, were ſubſtituted in their room J. 


AND now all differences being compoſed, and for a while 


an end put to the civil wars, Pompey, taking his leave of 

| Antony and Oftamanus, returned to Sicily, and the other two 
to Rome, where they were welcomed with loud acclamations 
of the people, overjoyed to ſee themſelves at length delivered 


from a cruel famine, which had begun to rage with great 


fury in the capital, and all the provinces of Italy. The 
joy of the people was doubled upon the return of many illuſ- 
trious citizens, who had been proſcribed by the triumvirs, or 
forced to fly their country through fear of falling into Ot avi- 
anus's hands after the ſurrender of Perufa. Among theſe 
were L. Aruntius, M. Junius Silanus, C. Sentius Saturninus, 
MH. Titius, MH. Claudius Tiberius Nero, MH. Cicero, the fon 
of the orator, and many other citizens of great diſtinction; 


who after having affured Pompey of their eternal acknowledg- 
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ments, returned to their native country, where they were re- The be- 


ceived with thoſe marks of efteem and affection which were ſcribedci- 
due to their merit. The praiſes of Pompey, who had the tizens re- 


glory of ſaving ſv many worthy men, and reſtoring them to turn to 


their former rank, were in the mouth of every true Roman. Rome. 


And now Antony and Ofavianus, after a fhort ſtay at Rome, 


(K), took leave of each other, and quitting the capital, let 
1 Dro. 1. xlix. 


Octavia 
nus march - 
05 eee 


" Traakl- 


(K) While Antony and Ocavianus ſtaid together at Rome akrer * Gaul 


the concluſion of the peace, they frequently diverted themſelves 
nith drawing lots, playing at dice, &c. when Antony was con“ łſ-— 
ly the loſer, As this gave him a great deal of uneaſineſs, one day, 
while he was quite out of patience, an Egyptian, who was with | 
him, and was deemed very ſkiltul in the calculation of nativities, 


told him, that though the fortune that attended him was bright 


and glorious, yet it was overſhadowed by that of Ofavianus; he 
therefore adviſed him to keep himſe f at a diſtance frm 8 - 
young man: For your genius, \ays he, dreads his. Yours is proud Foe 
and brave, when abſent from him, but in the preſence of his unmaniy 
, and dejected. This, no doubt, tne impoitor aid to make hi: court 


to Cleopatra, by forcing Antony to leave Rome, and return to Egypt ; 1 


; Wherein he ſucceeded ; for Antony, who pit great confidence in 


'he ſill of ths Egyptian aitrologer, left Rome ſoon after 130 


(9 3) Plur. 2 Anton, 
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aut, the former for Greece, and the latter far Gaul. Some na, 
tions beyond the Alps having attempted to ſhake off the yoke, 
Octavianus, to whoſe ſhare Gaul was fallen, marched againſt 
them in perſon, and having eafily reduced them, repaſſed the 
Alps, and ſtopped in Hetruria. As for Antony, he diſpatched 


Ventidius into Ajia to put a ſtop to the inroads of the 3 


Parthians, but went himſelf no farther than Athens, where he 
ſpeat the winter with his new wife Octavia, in the ſame ex- 
ceiles of luxury, folly, and childiſh diverſions, as he had done 


the former with Cleopatra at Alexandria. Laying aſide the 


Antony 
paſſes the 
Tvinter at 
Athens in 


idleneſs. 


the Athe- 


nians for 


their flat- 
ter. 


enſigns of his authority, he appeared at all the public games and 
exerciſes in the Grecian habit, like a private citizen of Athens, 
He often viſited the academy, and the Lyceum, ſpending ſome- 
times whole days in hearing the diſputes and conferences of 
the philoſophers. While he thus led an idle life at Athens, 
Ventidias his lieutenant was fignalizing himſelf in the war, 

which he had been, appointed to carry on againſt the, Parthians, 
We have given elſ-where * a diſtin& account of the remarka- 


ble victories gained over that warlike nation by the brave Ven- 
tidius, and therefore ſhall not trouble the reader here with 


a teditious repetition of the ſame tranſactions. When new 
was brought to Antony of the ſignal advantages gained by his 
lieutenant, he gave a public entertainment to all the Greek 
of any rank, exhibited ſports and ſhows, and preſided at them 
in perſon as moderator. As be loved wine, he was wonder- 


fully pleaſed with the title of Bacchus, which divinity he took 


upon him to perſonate in a proceſſion he made upon the joyful 


tidings of the ſucceſs of his arms in the .caft. During theſe 


public rejoicings the Greeks ſet no bounds to their flattery; 
they fell proſtrate before the pretended Bacchus, beſeech- 


ing him to marry Minerva the tutelar deity of their city. A. 
Punifbes | 


tony, diſpleaſed with this groſs flattery, conſented to the match, 


Your father Jupiter, anſwered one of the Athenians, required 
no fortune with your mother Semele. *'Tis true, replied Anti- 
ny; but Jupiter was rich, and I want money. Antony would 


abate nothing of the four,” which was levied upon all the in- 
habitants, who revenged themſelves, according totheir cuſtom, 
with ſatires and lampoons, of which his amours with Clegpatre 
were the chief ſubject. But he laughed at their jeſts, and took 
their money, though Dellius, to mortify them the more, | 
gravely: repreſented to him, that he acted therein againſt the 


vide Hit. Univer. Vol. - p. 531, & ſeq. 


Romas 
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but aſked a thouſand talents for the portion of the goddebs. 
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Roman laws, which allowed three years for the payment of 


a portion . 


In the mean time news was brought to Antony of a ſecond 


victory gained by Ventidius over the Parthians, for which , 
he made great rejoycings; but being informed at the ſame ©* 


time, that Pacorus was making vaſt preparations with a de- 
ſign to invade Syria anew, and thinking it no ways conſiſtent 
with his reputation to continue idle at Athens, and ſuffer his 
lieutenant to rob him of the whole glory of this war, he 
aſſembled his troops early in the ſpring, and reaſſumed with 
the marks of his dignity all the majeſty of a Roman general. 
When his army was ready to march, he made himſclt a gar- 


land of the olive-ttee conſecrated to Aures: and filled a veſ- | 
ſel with the water of the lepſydra to carry along with him 


(L). At length he left A hens after having made a grand 
entertainment for all the inhabitants of that populous city, 
and marched with all his forces into the eaſt. But before he got 
thither, Ventidius gained a third victory far more glo ious than 
the other two; whereby he fully revenged the death of Cry: f- 


ſus, and redeemed the honour of the Roman name, which had Hi lieute- 
ſuffered much ever fince the battle of Carrhz : for Pacorus nant Ven- 
himſelf, with above twenty thouſand of his beſt men, was tidius 

| ſain in this battle, of which we have given a particular £4" great 
account in our hiſtory of the Parthians *. Had Ventidius Amme 
purſued all the advantages of this victory, he might have ex- 


tended the bounds of the Roman empire to the banks of the 
Tigris ; but not thinking it prudent to puſh his good fortune 
any further, for fear of giving Antony umbrage, he turned his 
arms againſt thoſe who had revolted in Syria and Phonice 
during the late war. Purſuant to this deff ian, when Antony 
arrived, he was beſieging Samoſata, the capital of Comagene, 
whither Antiochus, king of that country, had retired. Anto- 
1 his coming thither diſmiſſed this brave commander, and 
ent him to Rome to demand of the ſenate and people the ho- 


bours of a triumph, being glad to get rid of aſubaltern, whoſe 
| glory eclipſed that of his general. Antiochus from the begin- 


Rer. in - Anton. Arriax. ibid. & Dio. ibid. 2X Vide - 


| Hiſt Univerſ. Vol. X. p. TA 


(L) This was a "EEO in in the citad el of Athens, and was led 8 


Ch dra, as being ſometimes full of water, and ſometimes empiy, 


like thoſe veſſels which were antiently in uſe among the Greeks, 


and al ſo the Egyptian, to meaſure time by the running out of the 


| Vater. Anton 1may ined that this water would not a little contri- 5 
bute to the ſucceſs of his arms. 


ning 


Part hians. 
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ning of the ſiege had offered to Ventidius a thouſand talents 


for his paidon, and promiſed an intire obedience and ſub— 

miſſion to all Inteny's commands. But as Antony was then 

on his march, Yentidius ordered him to ſend his propoſals to 

Antony him ; which he did accordingly ; but Antony rejecting them, 
befeges da · the beſieged dreading his reſentment, defended the place with 
moſata. ſuch vigour and intrepidity, that the Roman general began 
| to repent his not accepting the firſt offer, and was in the 
end glad to come to an accommodation with Antiochus tor three 
hundred talents, that he might raiſe the ſiege with honour, 


which otherwiſe he feared he ſhould be forced to do in a 


ſhameful manner, his ſoldiers being highly diſpleaſed with his 


diſmiſſing Ventidiut, under whoſe conduct they had gained 
He return; ſo many fignal victories ®. After this, Antony, having ap- 


to Athens. pointed Sofaus his heutenant in Cilicia, Syria, and Paleſting, 
left the army under his command, and returned to Octavia 

at Athens. | 1 
New 4j/- IN the mean time new diſputes ariſing between Pompey and 
puter be Octawanus, the latter was wholly intent on making the ne- 
tween «celliry preparations for war, being determined to lay hold 
Pompey of the firſt opportunity that offered to invade Sicily. The 
: and Ofla- late treaty of peace had regulated their pretenſions, but not 
anus. their ambition; and that animoſity between 22 Ceſar 
and Pomp-y the Great, which had laid waſte the Roman world, 
was {till ſubſiſting in the minds of their children. The ap- 


parent ſubject of their quarrel was Peloponneſus, which had | 
been yielded to Pompey, as we have obſerved above in virtus 


of the treaty. Octavianus pretended that the tributes, owing 
from that province to the republic before the treaty, were due 
to the triumvirs, and that Pompey ought to be reſponſible for 
them. On the other hand Pompey maintained, that they had 
yielded him that country free from all charges. As a breach 
was likely to enſue, Pompey cauſed his old galleys to be reft- 
ted, and ſeveral new ones to be built. This was contrary to 
the late treaty, and therefore a plauſible pretence for Ofavi- 
uns to invade Sicily, With this view he reinforced his army 
with new levies, and affembled what ſhips he could on the 


_ coaſts of the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian ſeas. xg b 1 
Ita; 


formed of theſe preparations, blocked up the ports of It 
anew, and in a ſhort time reduced the populous capital to its 


Rome re- former condition. The people, threatened again with a fa- - : | 
duced a mine, began to complain, and ſeemed diſpoſed to riſe, it 


zin tz theirgiievances were not ſoon redreſſed. A fine peace indeed ! 
| great | | | 


p. 40. 
ts ſaid 


tr atts. . Anton. ArrIAN. in Parthic. Dio. I. zl 
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ſaid they, what hav? we gained by it but to have four tyrants 
inſlead of three? But Octavianus, who had a numerous army 
on foot, continued his preparations for war both by ſea and 
land, without hearkening to the complaints of the diſcon- 


rented populace. He wrote to Antony, deſiring him to leave 


Athens for a while, and paſs over into Italy, that they might 
confer together about the moſt proper meaſures for the cruſh- 


ing of Pompey, their common rival. He likewiſe acquainted 


24r 


Lepidus with his deſign, who was then in Africa, which had 


fallen to his ſhare in the laſt diviſion of the Roman dominions, 


exhorting him to get ready his fleet with all poſſible expedition, 
that they might act in concert, and both invade Szcily at the 
ſame time. Antony in compliance with his requeſt came to 
Bruduſium, but not finding him there at the time appointed, 
he returned to Athens; whether out of ſome diſtruſt he had of 


Octavianus, or becauſe he was frightened by certain prodigies, 


is uncertain (M). Whatever his reaſons were, he reimbar- 


qued and returned to Athens, leaving a letter for Ofavianus, 
wherein he exhorted him to ſtand to the conditions of the 


laſt treaty. As for Lepidus, who was a man of a lazy and 
indolent diſpoſition, he ſpent the whole ſummer in making 


_ preparations, and did not leave Africa till the following year; 


ſo that the whole burden of the war fell upon Ofavianus, 


whoſe boundleſs ambition would allow him no reſt, till he 


had got rid of ſo powerful a rival, and made himſelf maſter 
of the wealthy iſland he poſſeſſed. However, in the height 


lief in the agreeable converſation of Livia, with whoſe 
charms and refined wit he was ſo taken, that in the end he 
divorced his own wife Scribonia (N), and married her, 

Y | though 


M) One of his centries was devoured by wolves, no part of 


his body being left intire, except his face, which was a very bad 
omen. The inhabitants of Brunduſium told him, that at break of 


day they had ſeen a wolf come out of his tent. | 
(N) Scribonia was the filter of Scribonius Libo father-in-law to 


; Pompey. Octavianus married her with a political view, which was 
to divert Pompey by that alliance from ſiding with Antony, who 


ſeemed inclined to eſpouſe the quarrel of his brother Lucizs, and 
his wife Fulvia Libo with Saturninus and ſome other ſenators had 


already attempted to conclude a league between Antony and Pom- 
fey. Octawianus therefore, to gain Libo, who had a great aſcen- 


| of his cares, and warlike preparations, he found no ſmall re- 


Octavia- 


nus alli in 
lowe with 
Livia axd4 

marries 


her. 


dant over his ſon-in-law, married his ſiſter, and had by her the fa- ; 


mous Julia of whom we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak in the ſequel 


of this hilory. But as in that marriage he had conſulted his in- 
Vor. XIII. r ; tereſt, 
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though then big with child, her huſband Claudius Tiberius 
Nero not daring to withſtand the inclinations of fo powerful 
a lover. Livia had one fon by Tiberius, who bore his fa- 
ther's name, and was, three months after her marriage with 
Octavianus, brought to bed of another, named Druſus. But 


of theſe two children, and their mother Livia, we thall have 


Menas 
Fompey's 
42 freeaman 
Ze aver 
to Otavi- 
_ 


frequent occaſion to ſpeak in the ſequel of this hiſtory, The 
charms of Livia, however powerful, were not able to divert 
Octavianus from the purſuit of his ambitious views. He con- 
tinued With the ſame ardor his warlike preparations, recalled 
the legions he had left in Tranſalpine Gaul, and aſſembled * 
a great number of veſſels in the ports of Hetruria, and at 
Ravenna on the Adriatic ſea. But as his fleet was not yet in 
a condition to cope with that of Pompey, he muſt have put off 
his Sicilian expedition till the return of Antony, and the ar- 
rival of Lepidus, had he not been favoured by fortune beyond 
his expectation. For Menas, the famous freedman of Pon- 
pey, an officer of great valour and experience in maritime 
affairs, being offended with his maſter for not revenging the 
death of ſome of his freedmen killed by the ſenators 


who were about him, revolted to Octavianus, and joining him 


with three legions, and the numerous fleet, which he com- 


manded, delivered up to him the iſlands of Cor/ica and Sardi- 
nia, over which he had been placed by his indulgent maſter. _ 
Octavianus received the traytor with the greateſt demonſtn- 
tions of friendſhip and eſteem, entertained. him at his own 
table, allowed him the priviledge of wearing a gold ring, and 


ſitting among the Roman knights, and appointed him com- 


mander in chief of the fleet, which he brought with him. 


Anta 
breach be- 
1ween Oc- 
b tavianus 

and Pom- 


BY. 


This Pompey looked upon as a declaration of war, and there- 
fore immediately ſent out Menecrates, another freedman, and 


a mortal enemy to Menas, with a numerous ſquadron, to 


ravage the coaſts of Italy, which he did accordingly ; but 
being met on his return by a ſquadron of Octavianus's fleet, 
commanded by C. Calvuiſius, and his antient rival Menat, 2 
bloody engagement enſued, in which Menecrates and Menas 


diſtinguithed themſelves above the other commanders, the 
hatred, which they bore each other, animatin 


g them more. 


than glory did others. They were both men of great cou- 


rage and intrepidity, and therefore, regardleſs of all dangers, 


fought with a fury hardly to be expretled. At length, al- 


ter a long and molt obſtinate diſpute between the two rivals, 


Meuecrates being dangeroully wounded, Menas boarded bis 


tereſt, and not his inclination, he divorced her to marry Livia, 


Who was accounted the moſt agregabie woman of her age. 


galley 
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galley, and made himſelf maſter of it. 
zzs, chuling rather to die, than fall into the hands of his mot- 


Hereupon Menecra- 


tal enemy, threw himſelf into the ſea, and periſhed in the 


waves. Upon his death Demechares, another freedman, tak- | 


ing upon him the command of the fleet, attacked Calviſius's Ottavia- 


1 uadron ſo warmly, that he forced him to give way, took nus“ feet | 


— of his galleys, ſunk others, and drove the reft againſt G ated by 


the rocks near the ſhore, where moſt of them were dalhed to 
pieces; ſo that Calviſius eſcaped by the favour of the night 


only with a few galleys, and took refuge with Menas | in the 


bay of Cumæ v. 
Ofavianus, who was then at Tarentum, where he had aſ- 
ſembled a numerous fleet, upon the firſt news of this en- 


gagement, reſolved to paſs the ſtraights of Miſſana, and join 


Pompey's. 


Calviſius and Menas, for whom he was in great pain. But 


_ being attacked in that narrow paſſage by Pompey and Democha- 
ret, who was returned to Meſſana, molt of his ſhips were 
either ſunk, or daſhed to pieces againſt the rocks. 
nus himſelf gained the ſhore with the utmoſt difficulty, where OQaria- 
be narrowly eſcaped falling into the enemy's hands, who nus is over - 9 


Octavia- 


having landed and ſurrounded him, thought themſelves ſure me /n 4 


of their prey. But the knowledge he had of the country ſa- /c« fig 4! by 


ved him; for being well acquainted with the defiles of a Pompey. 


neighbouring mountain, by by-ways he reached the top of 
it, and there with a few attendants lay concealed. 
ving avoided one danger, he fell into another. 


Ha- Gi 
A flave of nus in 


Emilius Paulus, whoſe father had been proſcribed by Octa- great dan, 


33 it was then very dark, he was immediately cut in picces 
by the triumvir's attendants . While Ofawvianus lay 
concealed on the top of the mountain, tar from all danger, 
Cornificius, who commanded under "him; {till maintained 


the combat with great bravery ; and having ſunk Demo- 
chares's ſhip, continued 


Menas appearing unexpectedly with their ſquadrons, Pom- 
ey thought it adviſeable to ſound a retreat. Ihe next 
morning Octavianus from the top of his mountain had 
the mortification to ſee moſt of his veſſels ſtranded upon 


the coaſt, ſome of them half burnt, others {till in a flame, 


w ArPian, Do, ibid. 
Qi, 


x Arpian, . v. Dio, I. 


H h 2 — — Ai 


fighting notwithſtanding the great 
| loſs he had ſuſtained, till ſun-ſet, when Calpifus and 


_ wianus, ſeeing the triumvir without his uſual guards, thought &“ 
this a favourable opportunity of being revenged on him for his 
cruelty towards his old maſter ; and therefore accoſting him 
vith a dagger, attempted to ſtab him; but miſling his blow, 
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and the ſea to a great diſtance covered with the wreck, 

But what gave him the greateſt uneaſineſs was to ſee the 

enemy's fleet advancing full ſail againſt Menas and Calviſius, 

who were no ways in a condition to withſtand them. How- 

ever, they drew up, but as they were ready to engage, a 

violent ſtorm aroſe, and the ſea began to run very high. 

Hereupon Pompey retired into the port of Meſſana; but Oc- 

tavianus's ſhips were for the moſt part either ſunk with all 

the men on hoard, or daſhed to pieces againſt the rocks and 

' Ofavia- the ſhore. As the ſtorm laſted all night, OFavianus, to a- 

nus's fleet void fo diſmal a fight, went early next morning to Viboniun, 

ipꝛorecl-· or Vibe, a city of Brutium, whence he ſent orders to his lieu- 
ed. tenants to guard with great care the coaſts of /taly, leſt Pan- 

pey ſhould attempt an invaſion. But he was fo far from im- 

proving the advantages he had gained, by attacking his rival 

on the continent, that by an unpardonable negligence he ſuf- 


fered the poor remains of his ſhattered fleet to retire unmo. 


leſted to Vibonium *. „ 
AND now Octavianus, finding himſelf without ſhips or mo- 
ney, and at the ſame time the people at Rome being ready to 
riſe for want of corn, he diſpatched Mezcenas to Antony, ſoliciting 
his affiſtance againſt their common enemy. Antony, who was 
then in Syria, as we read in Dio, or at Athens, as Appion 
has it, promiſed to aſſiſt his collegue to the utmoſt of his 
power; and accordingly, having with alb poſſible diligence 
aſſembled his fleet, he ſailed for [taly with three hundred 
Antony ſhips. But in the mean time Octavianus, receiving news of 
2 * a complete victory gained by Agrippa over the revolted Gaui, 
„„ began to think that he ſtood no more in need of Antoy's 
aſſiſtance, and would willingly have diſpenſed with his civil- 
ty. He thought him already too powerful, and therefore un- 
der various pretences would fain have declined going to meet 
bim. Theſe proceedings highly diſpleaſed Antony, who had 
for a long time been jealous of his collegue. However, as he 
deſigned to exchange with Octavianus part of his fleet, which 
would be of no uſe to him in his intended expedition againſt 
the Parthians, for land-forces, he waited a long time for 
him at Tarentum, though he had been refuſed admittance at 
Brundufium. At length he began to grow very uneaſy, and 


to complain of Octavianus in moft bitter and reproachful _ 


Af ſunder- terms. Whereupon Octavia, who had attended him from 
| flanding Greece, tho? then big with child, prevailed upon him to ſend 
between her to her brother, not doubting, but ſhe ſhould eaſily clear 
8 ard up all their jealouſies and ſuſpicions. As ſhe was on her jour- 
«vide -- 7 | FN Mm 
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ney to Rome, ſhe met her brother, and had a conference 
with him in the preſence ot his two friends Mecenas and A- 
grippa, whom ſhe was willing to have for witneſſes of what 


paſſed between them. After ſhe had with great prudence 
and addreſs anſwered the complaints of her brother againſt 
her huſband, ſhe conjured both him and his two favourites 


with tears in her eyes, to conſider her circumſtances, and not 


ſuffer her, inſtead of the moſt fortunate of women, to be- 
come the moſt miſerable ; for at preſent, ſaid ſhe, the eyes 


| of the whole Roman people are fixed upon me, on account of 


the ties, which bind me to two of the greate/f men in the 
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world, being wife ta the one, and ſiſter to the other. If raſh. 


counſels prevail, and war enſues, I ſhall be miſerable without 


redreſs ; for on what fide ſoever victory falls I hall be ſure to 


be the loſer. Octavianus, ſoftened by the intreaties of a ſiſ- Otavia 
ter, whom he loved with the greateſt tenderneſs, conſented brings her 


to an interview with Antony, for which a place was choſen 
between Metapontum and Tarentum upon A river bearing the 
name of the latter. Autony came thither the firſt, and as 


ſoon as he ſaw Octavianus advancing, he leaped into a boat, 


in order to go and receive him on the other fide the river. 
Octavianus, not to be overcome by him in civility, did the 


rot her 


and hus- 
band to ae 
int er view. 8 


ſame, ſo that the two boats met in the midit of the river. 


After they had embraced each other, they had a friendly con- 
teſt on which fide they ſhould land. Antony was for landing 


on Octavianus's fide, and O:Zavianus on Autony's; but Oc- 
tavianus at length prevailed, under pretence of waiting on 


They walked to- 
gether to the town, where Octavianus ſpent the night with- 
'out any other guards about his perſon, but thoſe of Antony, 
who likewiſe went the next day without guards, and paſſed 
the night in Octavianus's camp. All little differences be- 


Their dif. 


tween them being made up in an amicable manner, it was a-Verences 
greed, that Octavianus ſhould give Antony two of his legions 744 . 


to be employed againſt the Parthians, and that Antony in re- 
turn ſhould leave with him an hundred armed galleys. Ap- 
pan lays, that Antony yielded to Octauianus an hundred and 


fifty ſhips, and Octavianus to Antony twenty thouſand men. 
Beſides this, Octavia obtained of her huſband twenty ſmall 


ſhips, or, as Appian has it, ten triremes, for her brother, 
and of her brother a thouſand foot for her huſband, That 
their friendſhip and union might be more laſting, Octavia- 
nus betrothed his daughter Julia, whom he had by Scribonia, 
to Antyllus, Autony's ſon; and they both agrecd, the five 
years of the triumvirate being now expired, to prolong their 


| authority for five years more, without conſulting cither the 
| 55 e ſenate 
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fenate or people. After this Antony departed once more for 
Syria. Octavia accompanied him as far as Corcyra, whence, 
that ſhe might not be expoſed to the dangers of that expedi- 
tion, he ſent her back into Italy, to remain there till he had 
ended that war, committing her, and his chilren both by her 


and his former wife Fulvia to the care of Octawianus). It 


is not unlikely, that Antony had already propoſed returning 
to Egypt, and therefore was glad to get rid of Octavia, 
that ſhe might not diſturb him in the enjoyment of his be- 
loved Cleopatra. . © 
Octavianus, upon the departure of his collegue, began to 
** make vaſt preparations both by ſea and land for his intended 
4 = Pre” expedition againſt Pompey. He appointed Agrippa command- 
* 3 er in chief of his navy, and that brave officer in a few 
gainſt months aſſembled with indefatigable induſtry a fleet able to 
Pompey. cope with Pompey's. And now both the fea and land- forces 
| being ready to enter upon action, Octavianus reſolved to in- 
vade the iſlan] in three different places at the ſame time: 


OQavia- 


Aus makes 


Lepidus, whom he had ſent for from Africa, was to land at 


Lil;zb zum on the ſouth of the iſland ; Statilius Taurus, who 
was at Tarentum, on the eaft ſide at cape Pachynum ; and 
Octavianus himſelf on the weſtern coaſt at cape Pelorum, 


As for Agrippa, he was with a numerous ſquadron to cruiſe 


h off Mylæ, a city on the northern coaſt of the iſland, where 
Menas «- Pompey was ſaid to have aſſembled all his navai forces. Me- 


bandons nas had already, out of his natural levity, abandoned the 


Octavia party of Octavianus and returned to Pompey with his ſqua- 
nus, and dron, not thinking himſelf conſidered, as he deſerved, by his 
returns new maſter. Calvifius, though an officer of great experience 
Pompey. in maritime affairs, was not employed in this expedition, he 
having incurred the diſpleaſure of Octavianus, for ſuffering 

himſelf to be over- reached by Menas, when he deſerted to 

Pompey. And now all things being ready, Octavianus's fleets, 


though in different ports, ſet ſail on the day agreed on, which 


was that of the new moon in the month of Fuly, both that 


day and month being ſacred to the memory of Julius Ceſar. 
Odavia- But they had ſcarce put to ſez, when a violent ſtorm ariſing, 
nus' feet defeated all Octavianus's meaſures. Statilius Taurus, fore- 
ſhipeureck- ſeeing it, returned to Tarentum with the hundred and two 


ea 4 ſecond ſhips he commanded ; but the ſquadrons of Octavianus, Le- 
tne. pidus, and Agrippa, ſuffered much, that eſpecially of Octa- 
vianus, who on this occaſion lott fix of the ſhips, which 
 Uetavi had gen him, twenty fix others, and a great num» 
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ber of light veſſels, called by the Latins Liburnice. His 
own ſhip with much ado made the bay of Felia, where, as 
in all dangers he had a particular care of his own perſon, he 
went on ſhore, leaving his friends and mariners to ſtruggle 
all night with the winds and waves. When he reached the 
ſhore, and found himſelf out of danger, rage ſucceeded fear, 
and tranſported him to ſuch a degree, that he could not for- 
bear venting it upon Neptune himſelf, crying out, I ſhall con- 
quer at length; yes, I ſhall conquer, Neptune, in ſpite of 
thee, Lepidus, who was come from Africa with twelve le- 1 epjqug 
gions, and five thouſand Numidian horſe, on board eighty and in 
ſhips of war and a thouſand tranſports, after having loſt ſome Sicily. 
of his veſſels, landed at Lih bæum in ſpite of the oppofition 
he met with from Pleunius, whom Pompey had poſted there 
with ſome legions and a great number of ſlingers and archers. 
All the other ſquadrons were driven back, and forced to 
make what ports they could. Pompey, looking upon theſe 
repeated ſhipwrecks in ſummer, when the ſea is common! 
calm, as viſible tokens of the favour and protection of Nep- 
tune, returned him ſolemn thanks for his aſſiſtance, and was ſo 
elated with this unexpected ſucceſs, as to ſtyle himſelf the 
ſon of Neptune. On the other hand, Octavianus thinking 
himſelf ill uſed by that deity, never forgave him; but cauſed 
his ſtatue ſeveral years after to be removed from the cir- 
cus, where the public games were celebrated. But his 
cũbief care at preſent was, to refit his fleet, recruit his for- 
ces, and prevent the diſturbances which the news of this 
diſaſter might raiſe in Rome. Thither he diſpatched Mæ- 
cenas, who with his uſual addreſs ſoon calmed the minds 
of the people. At the ſame time, he went in perſon to Ofavia- 
_ the ſeveral ports, where his ſhips had taken ſhelter, and, by nus refs 
encouraging and amply rewarding the workmen, got his i fleer. 
fleet refitted, and ready to put to ſea again before the end of 
the ſummer. In this ſecond attempt he was attended with 
better ſucceſs than in the former; for Mala Corvinus land- 
ed ſafe with three legions, and encamped near Taurominium 
% | zt a ſmall diſtance from Lepidus; ſeveral other legions were 
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e- let aſhore, without meeting with any conſiderable oppoſition 
al in other places of the iſland, and Statilius Taurus made him- | 
4 ſelf maſter of cape Scylaceum on the continent, which Pompey 5 
6 had ſeized, But on the other hand Papias one of Pompey's 
ch admirals, falling in with a ſquadron, which was conveying 
mv | four legions to Lepidus, attacked the tranſports, took ſome of 
985 them, ſunk others, and obliged the reſt to return to 4jrics. 
p- In this encounter two of Lepida's legions were either taken, 
_ _ Gowned, or cut in pieces. In the mean time, Octavianrs, 


Wo 
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who was then with his fleet in the port of Strongyle, one of 
the Aolian iſlands, obſerving all the coaſt of S:ci/y on that 
fide lined with Ponpey 's forces, left the command of the fleet 
to Agrippa, and returned to /:b:n:um to haſten the departure 
of the reft of his ſhips. Upon his departure, Agrippa, who 
longed for an opportunity of ſignalizing his valour, made 
himſelf maſter of Hiera, one of the Æolian lands, a place 
of the utmoſt importance. From thence he ſteered his courſe 
towards Mylæ, with a deſign to ſurpriſe Demechares, who 
 ._ _ had in that port a fleet of forty ſail under his command. 
One of But being informed that Papias was advancing to the re- 
1 N. lief of Demochares, he thought it adviſeable firſt to engage the 
Ti „ former; which he did accordingly, and gained a complete 
(feated victory, Papias, who behaved on this occaſion with unparal 
Agrippa. y, Papras, who behaved on this occaſion with unparal- 
lelled bravery, having loft thirty galleys, and Agrippa only 
five. Upon the news of this victory, Ofavianus, who wa 
then at Scylaceum, thinking Pompey was blocked up by Agrip- 
pa, imbarqued the flower of his army, and landed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Taurominium, with a deſign to to _— that place. 
But, in the mean time, Pompey appearing unexpeCtedly on the 
coaſt with his fleet, both Oetavianus and his troops were ſtruck 
with ſuch terror, that Pompey might have eaſily cut them in 
pieces. But he, as the day was already far ſpent, inſtead of 
attacking them without loſs of time, retired with his land- 
forces to a neighbouring mountain, and there ſpent the night, 
which the enemy employed in fortifying their camp. Next 
morning by break of day Ofavianus, not doubting but Pon- 
pey would attack his camp, left the defence of it to his lieute- 
nants, L. Cornificius, Titinius, and Carcius, and went on 
board his fleet. But flying from one danger, he fell into a- 
nother ; for Pompey, not thinking it adviſeable to attack his 
camp, which was well fortified, fell upon his fleet, and foon 
_ convinced his rival, that if he wanted conduct, he did not 
| Pompey Want courage. Octavianus's fleet was put to flight at the fit 
defeats a onſet, ſeveral of his ſhips were taken, and the reſt, a {mall 
ſquadron number only excepted, either ſunk or burnt, As the battle 
commanded was fought near the ſhore, ſuch of Ofavianus's men Þ 
by Octavi- could ſwim took refuge in the camp of Cornificivs, but the 


anus, 242 reſt were for the molt part either drowned or taken. As 


35 in great. for Od avianus himſelf, he made his eſcape in a boat, and leav- 
langer. ing his troops aſhore to ſhift for themſelves, made Abala, a ci- 
ty on the coaſt of Italy, being attended only by one domeſ- 

tic. As he was quite ſpent with the fatigue he had undergone, 

and overwhelmed with grief and chagrin on account of his de- 

cat, he lay down on the open ſhore, and fell into ſo ſound 3 

lep, that he was carried without waking by ſome om 

| | 1 
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who knew him, to a camp, which Meſala had formed in 
that ncizhbourhood for the defence of the coaſt (O). His firſt 
care after he awaked was, to provide for the ſafety of the 
troops he had left in Sicily under the command of Cornificius. 
With this view he immediately diſpatched a meſſenger to 
Azrippa, enjoining him to ſend forthwith a ſtrong body of 
Jegionaries under the command of Laronus to their aſſiſtance. 


And indeed Cornificius was reduced to the utmoſt extremity. 


=O Oey no proviſions by ſea, which was beſet by His trozpy 
the enemy's victorious fleet, and all convoys by land were in- ix Sicily 


ttercepted by Ponipey's Numidian cavalry. In this extremity reduced to 


he was forced to abandon his camp, without knowing what Seat 
rout to take, At length he reſolved to march towards My le, fr aights, 
which Agrippa had ſeized, but was ſo harraſſed all the way by 

the enemy's parties, that his men began to deſpair, and give 
themſelves up for loſt. Cornificius with his words and example 


| ſupported their drooping courage, till they found themſelves 


ſhut up by the enemy's troops in a narrow valley, called the 


fiery brook. As the ground was here covered all over with 
duſt and aſhes thrown out by mount tna, without any 


ſprings or rivulets, they muſt inevitably have periſhed with 


_ thirſt, or ſurrendered at diſcretion, had not the ſuccours ſent p,,; reliew- 


by Agrippa, coming very ſeaſonably, diſengaged them from ed by A- 
the deſperate condition to which they were reduced. At the grippa, 
approach of the Roman legions, the Numidians retired, leav- 

ing Cornificius to purſue his march without the leaſt "diftur- 


| bance. That general was ſo pleaſed with his retreat, that 
on his return to Rome, when he happened to ſup at his friends 


houſes, he always. came home mounted, as it were, in tri- 
umph, on an elephant, having probably made uſe of that 
warlike animal in his retreat 2. 

Is the mean time, Ofavianus returning to Sicily, had join- 
ed Agrippa in the neighbourhood of Tyndaris, where he was 
incamped with twenty one legions, two thouſand horſe, and 


five thouſand light- armed foot. From thence they both 
Mmarched towards Mefſana, with a deſign to beſiege that place, 


Liv. 1: CXXIX. Ve. PaTERCUL. L iii. c 79. Sort: in 
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(O) An accident is ſaid to have happened to him here, which, 
however, frivolous, gave him great hopes of conquering at laft. 
Alarge fit i leaping out of the lea, fell at his feet; and this the 
augurs, who were always conſulted on ſuch occaſions, interpreted 
to betoken victory to him, as if the ſea, by this tribate and ſabmith 
on, had acknowledged his power. 
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hoping thereby to draw Pompey to a battle, who had lodged 
all his military ſtores, proviſions, and treaſures, in that 


city. As they approached the place, Lepidus, whom Octavi- 


anus had acquainted with his deſign, joined them with all his 
fea and land forces. This triumvir, ever ſince his firſt landing 
in the iſland, had given Octavianus juit reaſons to ſuſpect his 
intentions. He took indeed, upon his arrival, ſome ſmall 


places on the coaſt, and beſieged Plennius in Lilybeun ; but 


afterwards acting only defenſively, he fuffered Ofavianur 


to carry on the war by himſelt, without offering him the 


Meſſana 
inveſted by 
Octavia. 
nus 2 


Lepidus. 


leaſt aſſiſtance, as if he had maintained a private "correſpon- 
dence with Pampey. However, upon motives, which he diſ- 
covered ſoon after, he approved of Odtavianus's plan, and 
came to join him with all tis forces before Meſſana, which 
city was cloſely inveſted both by fea and land. Pompey, hav- 
ing affembled into one body all the troops he had diſperſed up 
and down the ifland, poſted himſelf at a ſmall diftance from 
Octawianus's camp, and at the fame time drew together his 


ſcveral fquadrons, ordering them to watch the motions of the 
_ enemy's fleet, whith blocked up the mouth of the harbour. 


After ſeveral motions and ſtight engagements between the 


fleets as well as the land-forces, Pompey challenged Octavia- 


nus to put an end to their differences by a ſea fight with 


three hundred ſhips on a fide. This propoſal was no- ways z. 
_ greeable to Octavianus, who had not hitherto been attende! 


with any great ſucceſs by fea. However, depending upon the 


ralour and experience of Agrippa on one fide, and on the 


other ſuſpeCting the fidelity of Lepidus, who had according to 


ſome twelve, according to others twenty, legions under his 
command, he accepted the challenge; and a day was p- 
pointed for the deciſive action. Great preparations were 
made on both ſides for an event, which was to decide the fate 
of the contending parties. When the day agreed on, and im- 
patiently wiſbed for, by the two generals, came, both fleet 
appeared early in the morning Jenin up in battalia between 
Mylæ and Naulccus ; upon "which the two armies ran io 


the ſhore, there being then a kind of trice between 


A zeneral 


_ ation at 
fea be- 
- gaveen 
PO Pe 9 


them, to behold from thence the action, on which their fate 
in great_meafure depended. The fignal was given, and the 
engagement began with that fury, which is peculiar to men, 


ulio are more animated by private hatred and partysrage, 


happens in civil Wars, than by motives of glory and conqueſt. 
Agrippa behaved with his uſual bravery, and Pampa, 


and the two knowng all lay zt Rake, diltinguiſhed himſelf from 


1 Mars, 


the beginni 1g ot the action to the and in a very eminent 


manner. Never Was victory dilputed wich more obſtinacr, 
| lie 
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the ſolliers as well as officers of both parties fighting, after 
the example of their generals, with incredible reſolution and 
intrepidity. The ſea was covered to a great diſtance with 


dead bodies, and nothing was heard but ſhouts of the ſoldiers 


and mariners en uraging each other, or cries of men perithing 
in the waves. The victory continued long doubtful, but at 
length all yielding to the valour and ſuperior conduct of {7r:ippa, 


Pompey's fleet was put to flight, and that unfortunate Koman Pompey _ 


| obliged, in ſpite of his utmoſt efforts, to own himſelf conquered. intirely de- 


Of his numerous fleet only ſeventeen veſſels eſcaped, the reſt be- Re 
ing taken, burnt, or ſunk*. Demochares, one of his Year after 
admirals was taken priſoner, but laid violent hands on the flood, 
himſclf to avoid the diſgrace of being led in triumph, Apol- 2968. 
laphanes, his other admiral, yielded up himſelf and his galley Before 

to Agrippa in the very beginning of the action. What be- Chriſt, 37. 


came of Papias, another of his freedmen, in whom he plac- Of Rome, 


ed great truſt, we know not, none of the antients making 717 
any mention of him in the account they give us of this great 


action. As for Menas, he had long before the battle with his 


uſual inconſtancy and perfidiouſneſs abandoned Pompey the ſe- 
cond time, and gone over with his ſquadron to Oetavianus, 
who received him, rather to weaken the enemy's party, than, 


to ſtrengthen his own; for knowing he was not a man to be 8 


truſted, he gave him no command, and diſplaced all the offi- 


cers of the ſquadron he brought with him. This treacherous 
vretch, whoſe courage and experience were worthy of a more 
noble mind, retired, jf we believe Horace, with great wealth, 
and ſerved afterwards in the poſt of a military tribune, Ts 
glory of this victory was intirely owing to Agrippa; for Oc- Oftavia- 


tavianus, if Antony is to be credited, had not the courage e- nus re- 


ven to look at the two navies drawn up in battalia, but in a proached 
great fright lay down in his galley with his eyes lifted up to with 
heaven, like one beſide himſelf, and continued in that poſture, — 


till AMrrippa had put the enemy to flight. Some writers, to 


clear their hero from the reproach of cowardice, pretend, 


that at the time of the enzagement he was overcome with ſo 
profound a ſlecp, that his friends with much ado waked him 
to give the word, and the ſignal for the charge, Be that as 
K will, it would ſeem very ſtrange now-a days, if the com- 
mander in chief of a fleet or army ſhould ſay, by way of ex- 


cuſe for not diſcharging his duty during any memorable acti- 


on, that he was aſleep, and did not awake till he battle was 
over. Octavianus, however, did, in ſome degree, juſtice to 
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the valour of Agrippa, honouring him with a blue ſtandard, 


 Pompey's 
fig ht. 


and a reſtral crown, that is, a crown, whereof the flower 
work repreſented the beaks of galleys. He deſerved indeed a 
more ſubſtantial reward, having utterly deſtroyed the enemy's 
numerous fleet with the loſs of three ſhips only of his own ; 
but we ſhall ſoon ſce him raiſed to the greateſt honours of the 


ſtate, and diſtinguiſhed by Ofawvianus, when abſolute maſter 


of Rome, above all the ſubjects of the Roman empire. As for 
the unhappy Pompey, inſtead of repairing to his land- forces, 


and encouraging them with his preſence, he left them at the 

diſcretion of the conqueror, and taking on board his daughter 
and ſome of his friends who were in Me//ana, together with 
the treaſures he had lodged in that city, he paſſed the ſtraights 


in the night, and ſteered his courſe towards Jia with ſeven- 


teen galleys, the poor remains of a fleet of three hundred and 
fifty ail, 


of Aiteny, whoſe mother 


His deſign was to throw himſelf upon the mercy 


entertained with great civility, when ſhe abandoned Rom, 


during the war of Peru/jza. 


Upon his retreat, Tiftenus Gal- 


| tus, one of his lieutenants, immediately ſubmitted to the con- 


queror with all the forces under his command. 2 
nius, who commanded eight legions in Lilybeum, upon the 

firſt news of Pompey's defeat, he marched with incredible ex- 
pedition to AZe/Jana, and threw himſelf into the place, before 


Meſſina 

_ and all Si- 
cily ſubmit 
te the con- 
 queror. 


him honourable conditions, and incorporated the troops he 


vianus had left to carry on the ſiege with Lepidus, exclaim- 
ed againſt this unfair conduct, intreating him to wait till the | 
arrival of his collegue, which at fartheſt would be, he ſaid, 


Octavianus or Agrippa had any intelligence of his deſign. But 
ſeeing there were no hopes of relief, he took the advantage of 
Octavianus's abſence to capitulate with Lepidus, who granted 


commanded among his own legions. Agrippa, whom Octa- 


next morning. But Lepidus, without hearkening either to 


his remonſtrances or intreaties, received Plennius into his 


camp, and gave up the city to be plundered by his ſoldiers. 


Octavianus, arriving at break of day, ſent ſome of his friends 


to his collegue's camp to complain in his name of theſe pro- 


M:ſunder.. 
 Panding 
 berween 
Octavia. 
nus an 


Lepidus. 


ceedings. 


Upon this reply Octavianus, having firſt gained over by bis 


_ emiſſaries the greateſt part of Lepidus's officers, repaired to 
his camp attended with a firong S body of horſe, under pretence 


of making up matters with him i in an amicable manner. He 


no ſooner appeared, than Plennins's legions, whom he had i- 


1caly 


Julia he had formerly received and 


As for Plen- 


Lepidus, who had now twenty-two legions under 
his command, anſwered with great haughtineſs, that he 
would not ſuffer Octavwianus to take upon him all the autho- 
rity of the triumvirate, when he had an equal right to it. 
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ready found means to debauch, flocked to him, offering him 
| their ſervice Lepidus, alarmed at this unexpected attempt, 
fell upon Octavianus at the head of his guards, Killed his 
ſhield-bearer cloſe by him, wounded him, and obliged him to 
retire in ſome. confuſion. However, the next day Lepidus 
had the mort: fication to ſee himſelt abandoned by all his troops, Lepidus 
who with their enſigns diſplayed marched out of their camp, ,] 
in good order, to juin his rival (P). The unhappy triumvir y hit fol- | 
being thus left alone, quitted all the marks of his authority, — 
and putting on a mourning robe, after having 2 ſome * : 
tim2 unegarded in the throng of thoſe who made their ſub- 
miſnons to Octavianus, threw himſclt at the feet of his col- 
| legue, and with great meanneſs begged his life, which was 
granted him with his eſtate, Octavianus deſpiſing him too much 
to take it from him. Suetonius is the only writer, who ſays, 
that Octavianus baniſhed him to Circeii, a ſmall town on the 
coaſt of Latium. That he attained to be one of the ſupreme 
governors of the Roman empire was intirely owing to fortune, 
he being a man without any wiſdom, valour, or activity; and 
therefore, after he had thus fallen from the high ſtation, to 
which fortune had raiſed him, he was no more regarded, but 
ended his life in obſcurity and contempt. Thus the whole 
authority of the triumvirate devolved upon Antony and Octa- 
vianus, who held the Roman empire divided between them, 
| the former having all the eaſt from the borders of {lyricum 
andthe Adriatic gulph, and the latter all the reſt, 
No Roman general was ever at the head of ſo powerful an 
army as Octavianus was at this time in Sicily. He had under 
his command forty-five legions, twenty-five thouſand horſe, 
one hundred and fixty thouſand light-armed foot, and beſides 
fix hundred ſhips of war, without counting the ſmaller veſ- . 
ſels, which were without number. His power was now al- OQtaria- 
moſt equal to his ambition; but they were both checked by 15 . 
tie inſolence of his ſoldiers, who ſcarce ever failed to allay * e 
Ar rIAX. I. v. p. 741. Dio. I. xlix. p. 398. SuzTonius 
in Octavio. 1 Ft | | | | ns 
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P) Appian tells us, that Ottavianus went alone to the camp of 
| Tehidus, depending on his own merit, and the authority he had 
gained by his victories, Pompey's ſoldiers looking upon him with re- 
ſpect and drawing round him. Hereupon Lepidus ordered his guards 
to diſperſe them, and fall upon Ofavianus, who, notwithſtanding 
che wound he received, went to the place, where the eagles of 
the legions were kept, and taking one of them, exhorted the legi- 
ona ies to follow him, which they did accordingly, abandoning 
their own general, TIES 


the 
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further conqueſts. The war in Sicily being now at an end, 


the legionaries, reflecting on their great numbers and ſtrength, 
began to mutiny, and demand in a tumultuous manner their 
diſcharge, and the ſame rewards which had been beſtowed on 
thoſe who had overcome Brutus and Caſſius in the plains of 
Philippi. Octavianus endeavoured to appeaſe the mutineets, 
by telling them that he deferred giving them the rewards 
which were due to their valour, till the return of Antony from 
the eaſt : adding, that the //{yrians, who had declared war, 
were to be conquered before any thing elſe could be done, 

But the mutinous legionaries refuſed to march, till he had ſa- 
Hereupon the general, being at a loß 
what to do, cauſed ſeveral crowns, bracelets, ſpears, Cc. to 
be brought out for fuch of the ſoldiers as had diſtinguiſhed 


2 tribune, by name Ofilius told him with a great deal of in- 


_ themſelves in the war, and ſcarlet , the officers; but 


He di/- 


charges 


folence, That he might keep thoſe bawwbles for children; but at 
for his ſoldiers, nothing would ſatisfy them but money or land. 
At thele words the whole army ſhouted, and Ofavianus ina 
great paſhon came down from his tribunal, and withdrew, 
The audacious tribune diſappeared that night, and was never 
after ſeen or heard of, no-body doubting, but he had been 
privately difpatched by Ofavianus's orders. This made the 
others more cautious, but not more tractable ; for whenever 


Octavianus appeared, they cried out all with one voice, A 
ney, or our diſcharge ; inſomuch, that he was at length obliged 
to diſmifs thoſe, whoſe time of ſervice was expired, to the 


number of twenty thoufand. The others he pacihed with 
ſome. and large promiſes, and a donative of five hundred drachmas 2 


parifies the man, which he levied upon the Sicilians. After this, having 


others. 


ſettled the affairs of Sicily, he returned to Rome, where he 
was received with all poſſible demonſtrations of joy: the ſe- 
nate in a body met him at the gates, and conducted him to 

the capitol, followed by all the people crowned with garlands; 


from the capitol, after he had returned thanks to the gods for 


the ſucceſs ot his arms, they attended him to his palace. The 


next day he aſſembled the ſenate, according to cuſtom, in 
the temple of Bellona, where in a {tudied ſpeech, w hich he 
cauſed afterwards to be publiſhed, he gave the conſcript fathers 


an account of his expedition, and aſſured them, that he had 


undergone ſo many toils and dangers with no other view, but 
to reſtore peace and tranquillity to Rome. When he had end- 
ed his ſpeech, he withdrew ; and the ſenators, who were 


no more ſwaved with the lave of liberty, but a ſpirit of ſa- 


very, and the meaneſt flattery, decrced him ſuch honours 5 
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the joy which his victories gave him, and to put a ſtop to his 
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he himſelf was aſhamed to aſſume, However, he gave them Honours 
leave to erect a ſtatue of gold to his honour in the forum with creed 78 
this inſcription ; To Cæſar, for having reſtored peace by ſea Octavia, 
and land, and to appoint an annual feaſt to be celebrated on 1 by the 
the day he had overcome Pompey, A triumph was decreed _—_— 
him, but he was fatished with an ovation, which honour he 

enjoyed on the ides of November e. After his ovation, he 
aſlembled the people, and having returned them thanks for 

the honour they had beſtowed on him, he leflened the taxes, 


and forgave thoſe who had hired houſes of the public all the 


rents they owed to the treaſury. Thus he began to court the 
favour of the people at the expence of the public, being de- 
termined to lay hold of the firſt opportunity that offered of cruſh- 
ing Antony, as he had done Pompey and Lepidus, and aſſuming the 
whole power to himſelf. As the city, as well as the country, 
had been greatly infeſted, during the late troubles, with 
thieves and robbers, he charged Sabinus, one of his lieute- 
nants, to purſue them with fire and ſword, and eſtabliſhed at 


Rome ſeveral companies for the guard of the city under the 
command of an officer, whom he ſtyled prefectus vigilum. 


By this means peace and tranquility were reſtored, not to 


Nome only, but to all Itah; which, together with the plenty H 1 


he procured, being now maſter of Sicily, gained the affections and gains 


of the people to ſuch a degree, that ſome cities went even e affe?s- 


ſo far as to erect altars to their benefactor, eſpecially after on» of the 
one generous action, which inſpired them with a high opinion people. 


| of his prudence and good-nature. He had found among 


Pompey's papers a great many letters to him from ſome of the 
chief men in the ſenate. Theſe he brought into the forum, 
and before all the people threw them unopened into the fire, 
proteſting that he ſacrificed his private reſentments to the 
good of the public. At the ſame time he ſolemnly declared, 


| that his intention was to reſign his authority as ſoon as Antony 
ſhould return from the Parthian war. This declaration, He iu fy. 


however inſincere, abſolutely gained him the hearts and af- /en perpe- 


g multitude, who immediately tual tri. 


_ Choſe him tribune of the people for his life, hoping this new #ne of the 


dignity might induce him to lay down the more odious title People. 
of triumvir. - He readily accepted the perpetual tribuneſhip, 
which rendered his perſon ſacred and inviolable ; but put off 


the ſuppreſſion of the triumvirate till the return of Antony, 


diſpatching in the mean time Bibulus to impart to him his 
reſolution. After this Octavianus left Rome, and marched at 


©APpran.l.v.p. 746. Dio, I, Alix. p. 400. Su Er. ibid. 
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railes now 
troubles in 


Aſia. 
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the head of his army againſt the Illyrians, who had ſhaken of 
the Roman yoke. 

DuRI1NG theſe tranſactions at Rome, Pompey occaſioned 
great diſturbances in the eaſt. From Sicily he failed to the 
iſland of Le/bos, where he was informed of the bad ſucceſs 
which had attended Antony in his expedition againſt the Par. 
thians. Hereupon he began to entertain thoughts of taking 
Antony's poſt in the eaſt, or at leaſt of ſharing with him the 
empire. With this view he ſent embaſſadors to the kings of 
Pontus, Thrace, and Parthia, loliciting their friendſhip, and 
offering them very advantageous terms. At the ſame time 
he drew together what troops he could, giving out that he 
had no other deſign but to aſſiſt Antony, and defend himſelf 
againſt Octavianus. Antony, informed of theſe proceeding, 


| commanded Marcus Titius to take upon him the command 


of the army that was quartered in Syria, and watch the mo- 
tions of Pompey. Titius was ordered to receive him with all 
poſſible marks of honour, if he yielded up himſelf and his 
troops; but to cut both him and his army in pieces if he te- 


| Fuſed to ſubmit. But Pompey, before the arrival of Titus, 


had pulled off the maſk, and taken ſeveral cities of Ai Mi 
nor, among the reſt, Nicæa and Nicemedia. Hereupon Ti- 
tius, taking with him Furnius, Antony's lieutenant in Aſa, 
marched againſt him, and, having defeated his ſmall army, 


But i is de- obliged him to ſurrender at diſcretion. As ſoon as Antony had 


feated, 


notice of his being taken, he wrote to Tit:us to put him to 


taten pri. death; but, ſoon after, changing his mind, he ſent a ſecond 
 Joner, and letter, ordering his lieutenant to fave him. But the ſecond 


put to 
each. 


meſſenger arriving before the firſt, Titius perverſly interpret -· 


ing the laſt order he received to be the laſt that was ſent him, 

ut the unfortunate captive to death, being afraid, as he had 
formerly ſerved under him, but abandoned him to fide with 
Antony, left he ſhould be once in a condition, if his life 


were ſpared, to be revenged on him for his treachery. This 


rendered Titius ſo odious to the Roman people, who ſtill re- 
tained a great regard for Pompey and his family, that they 
could never after bear the ſight of him, but drove him out 
of the circus with hiſſes and curſes, even while he was exht- 
biting to them games and ſhows at his own expence C. 
IIx was believed, that the death of Pompey would have put 
an end to al! civil wars. But the unbounded ambition of 


_ Oftamianus and Antony ſoon involved the Roman ſtate in new 


troubles. The fpaſſion Antony had for Cleopatra, and the ex- 


d Apprax. p. 747. Dio. p. 402. Strap, |. iii. p. 141: 
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travazant preſents of whole provinces, which he beſtowed on 
her, ſerved Odtavianus tor a ſpecious pretence to make war 
upon him, though his real motive was to get rid of a compe- 
titor ſo formidable, both for his valour, and the high repur1- 
tion he had gained among the ſoldiery. Antony had loft O. 
via in [taly, as we have related above, and paſſed into Sy- 
ria, whither he invited Cleopatra, and gave her all Pha-nice, 
Cœle-Syria, Cyprus, and a great part of Arabia and Fudza. 


Theſe profuſe gifts much diſpleaſed the Roman people, who 


daily publiſhed ſcurrilous lampoons, cenſuring his conduct, 
and turning him into ridicule, on account of the ſcandalous 
life he led with Cleopatra. 


32 


4 


Soon after he marched againit Antony”; 


the Parthians with thirteen legions, ten thouſand G-ulifh or prodigal/ity 


Spaniſh horſe, and above thirty thouſand light-armed foot. offends the 


But this mighty army, which made all the eaſt tremble, ſerv- 


ed only to render his retreat more ſhameful, as we have re- 


lated at length in our hiſtory of the Parthians e. As all the 
misfortunes he met with in that fatal expedition were owing 
to his paſſion for Cleopatra, which made him neglect the 
more proper meaſures, to follow thoſe only, which might 
haſten his return to that bewitching woman, the Romazs; 


were highly incenſed againſt him, But what moſt of all pro- 
voked them was his taking Artabazes, king of Armenia, in a 


moſt treacherous manner, as we have related elſewhere ', and 
leading him in triumph into Alexandria, the Romans looking 


upon the ceremony of triumphing as appropriated wholly to 
Odtavianus took advantage of Antoty's impolitic Oftavia- 


their city. 


Roman 


people. 


conduct, to eſtrange more and more the minds of the people nus Ati 


from him; and when he found their ſpirits ſufficiently exaſ- e people 


perated, he reſolved to ſend his ſiſter Ofavra to her huſband, _— 
MN. 


that he might have a plauſible pretence to declare war, it he 
ſhould offer her the affront of ſending her back without ſeeing 
her. 
tion, and waiting at Leucopolis, or, as Plutarch calls it, Leu- 
cocome, for the arrival of Cleopatra, whom he had lent for. 
The queen arrived at laſt, bringing with her cloaths for the 


ſoldiers, and vaſt ſums of money to be diſtributed among 


them. Almoſt at the ſame time Niger, one of Antony's 


| particular friends, arrived from Octavia, who was already 


come as far as Athens, with letters from her to her huſb ind; 
wherein ſhe acquainted him, that ſhe had brought with her 


cloaths for his ſoldiers, a great many horſes, an1 rich preſents 


Antony was then returned from his Parthian expedi- 


for his friends and officers, with two thoutand choſen men, 


_* Hiſt. Univerſ, Vol. X. p. 536, & ſeq. 
Vol. IX. p. 211. 1 e. 
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Cleopatra well armed to recruit the prætorian cohorts. This was very 


prevai's unwelcome news to the queen, who, knowing Octavia came 
upon An- only to diſpute with her, and lay in her claim to, Antony's at- 


tony to fections, and dreading the preſence of ſo virtuous a rival, 
ſend back 


Octavia. 


love of him. When ſhe was near him, ſhe beheld him with 
languifhing eyes and a deſpairing countenance, like one beſide 
herſelf with love. She let fall tears in his preſence, and at 


the ſame time pretended to dry them up in haſte, and unob- 


ſerved, as if ſhe were aſhamed to have him a witneſs of her 
weakneſs. By theſe artifices the crafty queen gained the a- 
ſcendant over Antony, and prevailed upon him to ſend word 
to Octavia, that ſhe ſhould not purſue her journey into Syria, 
but to return to Rome. After this he waited on Cleepatra 
back to Alexandria, where he paſſed the winter with that 


| lewd woman in all manner of luxury, pomp, and voluptuouf- | 


neſs. 8 
Jhe virtu. Octavia being returned to Rome, her brother ordered her to 


bu beha- quit her huſband's houſe, ſince he had treated her ſo contemptu- 


 ezour of ouſly: but the virtuous Octavia refuſed to obey him, ſaying, 


Octavia. that though ſhe had a great reſpe& for her brother, yet ſhe 


could not prevail upon herſelf to comply with his orders; and 


therefore conjured him not to force her to leave the houſe of 


a perſon, whom ſhe would always honour as her huſband in 


ſpite of his inconſtancy : ſhe intreated him to abandon her 


intereſt, and not make war upon Antony tor an affront, which 
regarded her alone, fince it would be a ſhameful thing to 
have it reported, that two of the greateſt commanders in the 
world had involved the Reman people in a war, the one to 
juſtify his miſtreſs, the other in reſentment for his ſiſter's il 
uſage. Octavianus could not help indulging her virtuous in- 
clinations ; he allowed her to continue in her huſband's houſe, 
where the brought up his children with extraordinary care, 


without making any diſtinction between her own and thoſe | 


he had by Fulvia. She took under her protection all thoſe 


whom her huſband ſent to Rome to ſue for offices, aſſiſted 


their pretenſions with the authority her virtue gave her, 
and never left importuning her brother, till ſhe had ob- 
tained for them what they deſired. But nothing proved 


more prejudicial to Antony's intereſt than this deportment 


of Octavia; his injurious treatment of a woman of her rank, 
Antony merit, and virtue, drew on him the reſentment of all the 
giver new. Romans, who were ſtill more provoked at what he id 
occafion of 


is tir | | ing ſeaſted the - | 
offence to about this time at Alexandria. For having ſeaſted 


1% Roman Whole people of that great metropolis, he aſſembled them in 
. the gymnaſium, and cauſing a throne of ſilver to be * 
ny = 2 „ . | there 


feigned a deep melancholy, and pretended to be dying for. 
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can 


pbrates to ths Indus; to Cleopatra, the twin-ſiſter of Alexan- 


the Leſſer Aſia from the Eupbrates to the Helleſpont; and he 


theſe accuſations Ofavianus anſwered, that he had not diſ- 


"es 5. 3 An os. HI... In. Be. and Woo i EE 


£55 © his ſhare of Armenia; and as for Antony's ſoldiers, they could 


tony was ſo provoked at this biting jeſt, that though he had 
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there with two ſeats of gold, the one for himſelf, the other 
tor Cleopatra, and lower ſeats at their feet for his children, 
he proclaimed Cleopatra queen of Egypt, Cyprus, Africa, and 
Cole-Syria, and joined with her as her collegue Cæſarion, 
whom ſhe had by Julius Cæſar. As for his own chil- 
dren by Clecpatra, he gave to Alexander Armenia, Media, 
Parthia, and the, reſt of the eaſtern provinces from the Eu- 


der, Libya and Cyrene ; and to Ptolemy, whom he ſurnamed 
Philadelphus, Phœnice, Syria, Cilicia, and all the countries of 


conferred on each of them the title of ing of kings. What 

ſeemed moſt remarkable in this ſolemnity was, that Cleopatra 

appeared dreſt like the goddeſs is, and Antony like the god 

iris; and from that time both frequently gave audience 

to the people, in the attire which was thought peculiar to . 
thoſe deities . Ofiavianus, taking advantage of the general Octavia 
reſentment againſt Antony, which this diviſion of provinces nus acca/ed 


occaſioned at Rome, accuſed him before the ſenate and people him before 


of this and ſeveral other attempts highly injurious to the ma- ie Jonas. 


jeſty of the Roman empire; which Antony being informed of, 
he ſent ſome of his friends to Rome to plead his cauſe, and 


accuſe Ofavianus in his turn. The chief articles he preferred TL 
againſt him were, 1. That he had not ſhared with him. the Article 


iſland of Sicily, which was lately taken from Pompey. 2. That Preferred 
he had not made reſtitution of the ſhips he had lent him. againſt 
3. That having abrogated the power of Lepidus his collegue, CE 


de had appropriated to himſelf his army, his government, and nus by 


his revenues. Laſtly, that he had divided almoſt all Italy Antony. 
among his own ſoldiers, and reſerved nothing for his. To 


miſled Lepidus from his government, till he had made it ap- 
pear that he was unfit to govern ; that as to what he had got 
by the war, he would divide it with Antony, when he gave him 


not ſurely value or claim a few acres of land in Itah, after 
they had conquered all Media; and reduced the wealthy em- 
pire of the Parthians by the mighty exploits they had per- 
formed, under the conduct of their invincible general. An- 


already marched as far as the river Araxes with a deſign to 
Invace Parthia, he dropt that expedition, and ordered Cant- 
dius, one of his lieutenants, to march forthwith at the head 
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of ſixteen legions down to the coaſts of the Ianian ſea, and 

| there keep himſelf in a readineſs to pals over into Europe at a 
Antony day's warning. As for Antony himſelf, he haſtened with 
reſolves Cleopatra to Epheſus, where his lieutenants had got together 
«pon @ eight hundred veſſels, of which the queen furniſhed two hun- 
Os wag dred with twenty thouſand talents and proviſions for the whole 
hw via army. Antony was adviſed by his friends to ſend back Cleo- 
; patra into Egypt, there to expect the event of ®the war; but 
ſhe, dreading a peace might be made in her abſence, upon 


condition of Antony's receiving again Octavia and excluding 


her, prevailed upon Canidius with a large ſum of money to | 


repreſent to Antony, that it was not juſt to drive away 2 

princeſs with diſgrace, who bore ſo great a part in the charge 

ot the war z that it would be highly impolitic to diſoblige the 

_ Egyptians, who made up ſo conſiderable a part of his naval _ 

torces ; and finally, that Cleopatra was not inferior to any of 
the kings who attended him, in prudence and good ſenſe, as 

was manifeſt from her governing ſo mighty a kingdom by her- 

ict. It was owing to Octavianus's good fortune and Antony's 

evil deſtiny, that this counſel took place, Cleopatra was al- 

— | lawed to Ray, and they both left Epheſus, and ſet ſail for So- 

How he mas, the place of the general rendezvous. Thither all the 

Jpent bis kings, princes, and nations from Egypt to the Euxine ſea, and 

eat from Armenia to Hlyricum, were ordered to ſend men, arms, 

Samos. and proviſions. It was at the ſame time proclaimed, that all 

ſtage- players, dancers, fingers, buffoons, &c. fhould repair 

to the ſame iſland; ſo that ſometimes a ſhip, which was 

thought to be laden with ſoldiers and warlike ſtores, proved 

fraught with ſcenes, machines for the ſtage, muſicians, and 

players. Thus, while the reſt of the world was in tears, and 

great dread of the approaching war, joy, and all kind of 

pleaſures reigned at Samos, as if they had abandoned all other 

Places to reſide there. I hither each city, within the limits 

f Antony's government, was ordered to fend an ox to be 

offered in ſacrifice ; and the kings, who attended him, were 

in a perpetual diſpute, who ſhould make the moſt magnificent 

feaſts : inſomuch, that it became a common queſtion among 

the ſpectators, I hat will they do by way «f triumph after the 

victery, fin ce they make Juch rejeicings at the FE of a 

8 dangerous war 4? | 

And A- FROM San , Antony ſailed for Athens, u here he lived after | 

thens. his uſual m. . ſpending his whole time in luxury and volup- 

tuoutneſs, Clecpatra, who accompanied him, being jealous of 

the hunours Clavia had received at Athens, inſinuated her- 


1PLUT, ibid. 


ſelf, 


in the name of the people. While he was at Athens, C. So- 


took refuge in Athens, and incenſed Antony to ſuch a degree ©? Octa- 


| lamented her hard fate, in ſeeing herſelf looked upon as one 


whole. But he had certainly been diſappointed, had not An- 


Antony come immediately to a final deciſion, he muſt una- 


_ greateſt of Antony's oveiſights, that he put off the war till the 


| people, put himſelf in a condition of diſputing the empire, 
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elt, with all the civilities imaginable, into the favour of the 
l{thentans, who in requital decreed her honours beyond the 
condition of mortals, and deputed ſeveral of the citizens to 
wait upon her at her houſe with the decree. At the head of 
this deputation was Antony himſelf, he being tree of Athens: 
and, as he was choſen their ſpeaker, he harangued the queen 


ins and Domitius Abenobarbus, the conſuls of this year, were 
vbliged to leave Rome, not thinking themſelves ſafe there, af- = 
ter they had taken upon them to defend Antony. They both He divor- 
againſt Ofavianus, that he ſolemnly divorced Octavia, and aha 

ſent proper officers to Rome to drive her out of his houſe. 

The vittuous Octavia obeyed without complaining, and re- 

tired to her own houſe with all his children, except Antyllus, 

his eldeſt fon by Fulvia, who was with his father. She only 


of the cauſes of a civil war. But men of penetration well 
knew, that there was only one true cauſe of the preſent 
breach, viz. Octavianus's unbounded ambition, which, not 
ſatisfied with one half of the Roman empire, aſpired at the 


tony, according to his cuſtom, ſpent ſo much time in idleneſs 
and debauchery, at Samos and Athens, with that bewitching 
woman, who at length was the occaſion of his ruin. Had 


voidably have carried the day, he having then with him a 
powerful fleet and a numerous army, whereas his rival had not 
yet made any preparations for a war; and befides all Ita 
was in a ferment, on account of the extraordinary taxes which 
he was forced to lay on the people, for the raiſing of the ne- 
ceffary ſums: inſomuch that it was looked upon as one of the 


next ſummer, by which time Octa vianus, having quieted the 


with forces equal to thoſe of his enemy *. Eo Te 
| Do RING Antony's ſtay at Athens, many of his friends, Antony i: 
being ill uſed by Cleopatra for oppoſing her deſign of attending for/aten by 


_] - tory in the war, abandoned him, and came over to Octa- ſeveral of 


Pants, among the rett Plancus, and Titius his nephew. bir friends. 
dF, | ring & | | | | 
Plancus on his arrival at Rome accuſed Antony before the ſe- 
nate of teveral crimes, with fo much venom and bitterneſs, 


nat Copgrnius could not forbear faying to him, Surely you ne- 


ohen whit 5 now lay to Antony's charge till the 
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evening before your departure, reproaching him thereby either 
with baſc.neſs, in enduring thoſe crimes ſo long, or with ſtu— 


duct was as generous, as Plancus's was infamous. Pollio had 
abandoned Antony, and. led a private life in Italy, ever ſince 
his firſt intrigues with Cleopatra; but yet, when Octavianu 


frankly, I have ſerved Antony better perhaps than he has re- 
warded me; however, as the favours JI have received at hi; 
Hands are more known than the ſervices I have done him, 65 
avoid the imputation of ingratitude, I wil! not take up arm 
_ againſt him, but quietly wait the event of the war, and be at 
the diſcretion of the conqueror. Antony had made a will in fa- 


the Roman people, and lodged it with the veſtals at None. 
Plancus and Titius, who had been privy to all his ſecret coun- 
ſels and deſigns, gave notice of it to Octavianus, who imme- 
diately demanded it. The religious veſtals anſwered, that 
they could not deliver it up, without a facrilegtous breach of 


thought fit, come and ſeize it himſelf ; which he did accord- 
ingly; and having firſt read it over in private, and made 
marks upon thoſe places which he thought moſt for his purpoſe, 
| Octavia- he called the ſenate, and cauſed it to be read to them. In 
nus makes this will Antony declared, that Cæſarion, Ce/ar's ſon by Clu- 
uſe of n, patra, was born in lawful wedlock, and therefore was the 
tony ao true heir of Julius Ceſar. This was diſpoſſeſſing Octavia- 
to flir up . | 
the people 
again 


bim. © 


( Q) Plancus was one of Cleopatra's moſt ſervile flatterers, and 
had been privy to all An/ony's intrigues, debaſing himſelf to the 


vince, he was not aſhamed to appear at the Egyptian court among 
common actors, buffoons, and ſtage- players, all wretches, whole 


to curry favour with the queen, he took upon him to perſonate 


coming a man of his age and quality, made him appear contempribie 


reproached him for ſome extortions, whereof he had been accuſed; 
which, as he was already deſpiſed by the Egyptians, he took ſo 
much amiſs, that he laid hold of the firſt opportunity that offered to 
abandon Aztoxy, and join OFZavianus, who received him with great 
demonſtrations of friendſhip and affection. 


nu 


pidity, in not finding them out ſooner (Q). Pollio's con- 


preſſed him to ſerve under him in this war, he anſwered 


vour of Cleopatra, and highly injurious and diſhonourable to 


the truſt repoſed in them; but that Octavianus might, if he 


meanelt employments about him, even to the writing of his love- 
letters to the queen and to other women. Though he had been 
conſul, commander in chief of an army, and governor of a pro- 


birth was as mean as their profeſſion. At a public entertainment, 
Glaucus, and, having painted his body green, danced quite naked | 
on the public theatre, with a crown of reeds on his head, trailing 
behind him the tail of a huge fiſk. This behaviour, highly unbe- 


in the eyes of the Fgyptians themſelves. Beſides, Antony abuſed and 
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us of the inheritance which he held, only as the adopted 
ſon of the dictator. By the ſame will he bequeathed molt of 
the Roman territories, which were under his command, to 
Cleopatra and her children; and moreover ordered his body, 
where-ever he ſhould die, though at Rome itſelt, to be ſent 
into Egypt to Cleopatra, there to be buried, as ſhe ſhould di- 
ret. Octavianus inſiſted more eſpecially on that part of the 
will which related to his funeral, and on his robbing the Ro- 
nan people of their provinces, to enrich a foreign princels, 
who was an enemy to Rome, As theſe charges were unde- 
niably made good from an authentic inſtrument, they 
eſtranged from him the minds of many, who had hitherto 
pleaded his cauſe with great zeal. Some of his friends, how- 
ever, took his part, declaring, that they thought it an extra- 
ordinary and unprecedented way of procceding to puniſh a 
man in his life-time, for what was not to be put in execution 
ull after his death. Hereupon Caius Calvi/tus accuſed him of He is a-- 


| ſeveral other crimes, Vz., that he had made a preſent to Cleo- cuſed of 


jatra of the famous library of the kings of Pergamus, connit- /evera/ 
ing of two hundred thouſand volumes; that he had ſuffered Ae, hy 
the Epheſians to give her the title of their queen; that he O Calvi: 
had frequently at the public audience of kings and princes Aus 
received love- letters from Cleopatra, and read them on his 
tribunal ; that one day, when Furnius, an orator of great elo- 
quence and authority among the Romans, was pleading before 
him, he left him and the audience in the middle of their cauſe 

to tollow Cleopatra, who happened to paſs by in her chair ; 

that at a ſolemn feaſt he had riſen from table, and trod upon 

her foot, which all the gueſts looked upon as the ſignal of a 
private meeting, Sc. The heads of this accuſation, however 


ridiculous they may ſeem at preſent, were ſeriouſly propoſed 


by Calviſius, and appeared of ſuch moment and weight to 


Antony's friends, that they ſent one Geminius to him to let 


him know, that his affairs required him to be more circum- 
ſpect, and that, unleſs he altered his conduct, he was in dan- 


ger of being deprived of the office of conſul, to which he had 
deen named for the year enſuing, of being ſtripped of all his 


governments, and declared an enemy to the Roman people. 
The arrival of Geminius alarmed Cleopatra, who, looking 


| upon him as one of Octavia's ſpies, ridiculed him, and made 


him the conſtant jeſt of the table, where ſhe took care to 
have him always placed at the lower end. Geminius bore all 
her affronts and outrages with great paticnce, in hopes of 
fading at length an opportunity of talking with Antony in 


private. But he, inſtead of giving him a private audience, 


aked him one night at a full table, what had brought him to 
25 85 e 
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Athens ? The buſ* neſs I come upon, ſaid he, well deſerve; "3 


ſerious conſideration, and is not to be talked of rar a bott(y, 
One thing, however, I am charged by your friends to tell you, 
which you may hear as well drunk as ſober ; your affairs will 
bear a much better face, if you ſend back Cleopatra ints E 2Vpr. 
You have done very wiſely, Geminius, anſwered the queen in 
a preat paſhon, to tell us this important ſecret, without wait- 
ing till it was extorted from you on the rack. A tew das 
after Geminius, dreading the effects of Clecputra's diſpleaſuie, 
made his eſcape and returned to Rome, whither he was tv]: 


lowed by many of Antony's friends, no longer able to bear 


with the ill uſage they received from the imperious queen. 
Among theſe were Marcus Syllanus and Delius the hiftorian, 
The latter had faid at an entertainment, where the wine was 


not to his mind, that Antony's friends drank vinegar, while a 


Rome Sarmentus was ſerved with Falernian wine. This Sar- 


mentus is mentioned by Horace ©, and was one of Octavianuis 


buffoons. Cleopatra took this raillery ſo ill, that the ordered 
Dellius to be privately murdered ; but he being acquainted, 


by one Glaucus a phyſician, of her deſign, faved hiinſelf by 


ar de- 


clared 
int 
Qeopatra. 


| flight and retired to Rome. | 
Ax p now Octavianus, finding himſelf in a conticien to 


encounter Antony with equal forces, no longer delayed de- 


| claring war; but cauſed it to be decreed only againſt Gize- 


patra, for fear of provoking Antony's friends, who were {til} 
very numerous and powerful. However, Antony was de- 


prived of the conſulate, and his government was taken from 


him, for ſuffering himſelf to be ruled by a woman. The de- 
cree implied beſides, that Cleopatra had ſo bewitched Antony 
with her charms and potions, as to bereave him of his ſenſes; 
and that Antony was not to manage the war againſt the Re- 


mans, but Mardien the eunuch, Photinus, and J as, Clecpa- 


tra's waiting- woman, and Chermien, another of her maids, 


who were become Antony's counſellors and prime miniſters of 


ſtate u. It is ſaid, that this war was preceded by many ſigas 


and prodigies (R), which were all OT very 2 


1 1. i.  fatvr. i 1 ibid. Dio. lb. 1. Pp. 422 1 
» PLUT. ibid. Das. p. 421, 422. | 


(R) The city 1 Piſaurum, where Sos had ſettled a ea 
was ſwallowed up by an earthquake: a marble ſtatue of Antony 
at Alba was obſerved to (weat for many days together. Whit 

he himſelf was in the city of Patre, the temple of Hercules was 


| — by n and at Athens the ados of Bacchus was bY 
a violent 
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but not before Anteny's defeat. The forces of the contending The forces 
parties were anſwerable to the empire they ſhared between sf Oftavi- 
them. Antony had under his command all the provinces nus and 
from the Euphrates and Armenia to the Ionian fea and ilyri- Antony. 
cum, and from Cyrene to AMthiopia. Octavianus's govern- 
| ment extended from //lyricum to the ocean, and compre- 
I hended al! the coaſt of Africa that was oppoſite to Italy, 
| Gaul, and Spain, Many kings followed Auteny's fortune, 


and attended him in this war; namely Bocchus king of Mau- 
" | ritania, Tarcondemus or Tarcondimotus of Upper Cilicia, Ar- 
. cbhelaus of Cappadocia, Philadelphus of Paphlagonia, Mithri- 


dates of Comagene, Adallas ot Thrace. Theſe attended him 


= in perſon: but Polemin king of Pontus, Malchus king of 
Arabia, Herod king of Judæa, Amyntas king of Lycaonia 
t | and Galatia, only ſent their quotas of forces. All theſe to- 
" | gether made up an army of a hundred thouſand foot and 
twelve thouſand horſe. His navy conſiſted of five hundred 


ſhips of war, ſome whereof had eight, and ſome ten tanks of 
| oars, As for Octavianus, he had no foreign princes in his 
/ | army, which amounted only to eighty thouſand foot, but was 


as ſtrong in cavalry as the enemy's. He had no more than 


1 two hundred and fifty ſhips, but thoſe light, and well manned 
4 with ſailors, rowers, and ſoldiers; wheieas Antony's ſeemed. 
n built for oftentation, and, beſides, were but very indifferently 
i manned, his officers having been obliged, f ant of i- 
, g bee ged, for want of mari 
8 ners, to preſs in Greece, which had been exhauſted long be- 
* fore, carriers, labourers, and even boys; and for all this his 
4 | veſlels had not their full complement *. „ 
. EG” PS Prur. ibid. Dro. p. 422, 423. 
«& | violent wind blown out of the Gigantomachia, and carried into 
. the theatre. The Gigantomachia was a public edifice at Athens, 
vi | where the battle of the gods with the giants was repreſented in 
zus painting "Theſe two latter prodigies were locked upon as very bad 
ly, | omens for Antony, who pretended to derive his pedigree from 
but Hercules, and made a profeſſion of imitating Bacchus, cauſing 
| himſelf for that reaſon to be called young Bacchus, * The ſame 
1 form failing at Athens upon the ſtatues of Eumenes and Attalus, 
| which had been dedicated to Artony, and were called Antonit, o- 
verturned them without hurting others, that ſtood equally ex poſed. 
1 Some ſwallows built their neſt in the ſtern of Cleapatra's admiral 
tony dal ey, called Antonias; but others drove them away and deſtroyed 
hie | tleir neſts (91). | 1 e | 
was 1 | | | ; | 
1 — (91) Plut. in Antonio. 
dent = 
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BrrorRr theſe two mighty fleets and armies came to en- 


ſharp let- gage, a paper war broke out, on what occaſion we know not, 
ters 19 each between the generals, who wrote very ſharp and reflectin 


other. 


letters to each other. Octavianus reproached Antony With 


the prodigality of his entertainments and his intrigues with 


Cleopatra. Antony, on the other hand, put Octavianus in 


mind of the famous entertainment of the twelve gods, at 


which he preſided dreſt like Apollo, while the other gueſts, 
women as well as men, appeared in the attire of gods and 
goddeſſes, and paſſed the night in the moſt infamous de- 


- baucheries (S). To this he "added his haſty marriage with 


Livia againſt all rules of decency ; his divorcing Scribonia, 
becauſe the would not bear with the capricious humour of that 
new miſtreſs; and on this occaſion all the Reman ladies, with 
whom OfFavianus had ever carried on intrigues, were brought 
upon the ſtage. Antony in one of his letters reproached him 
with the cowardice he had betrayed, in all the engagement; 
at which he had been preſent, mentioning thoſe ſhameful cir- 
cumſtances of which we have taken notice above. Hereupon 
Ocawianus wrote to him, that it was childiſh to fight any 
longer with the pen ; but that, if he would approach at the 


head of his army, he ſhould be ſuffered to land in Italy with 


out moleſtation, that his fleet ſhould have ſafe ports, and his 


land- forces ground enough to incamp on and put themſelves in 


order of battle. In return to theſe bravadoes, Antony chal- 
lenged his rival to a ſingle combat, though he was much old 
er; and fent him word, that, if he declined the challenge, he 


was ready to meet him at the head of his army in battle- 


arrav in the plains of Pharſalia, where Cæſar and Pompey had 
formerly decided their quarrel, However nothing was done 
this year; Octavianus aſſembled both his fleet and army at 
Brunduſium, and Antony came as far as Corcyra to meet him; 
but, the ſummer being far ſpent and the tempeſtuous ſeaſonof 
the year approaching, ey both retired and put their ar mies 


into winter- quarters“ 


Nor, & Dio Hil 


(S) This. ſeaſt, which was called the dodecatbeon, becauſe the 


gueſts perſonated tuelve gods and goddeſſes had made a great 
noiſe at Rome, and had been the ſubject of many ſatirical e- 
Pizrams. Autony had never been guilty of more infamous 
and ſcandalous debaucheries, than Ocfavianus was on this oc. 
calon, | 


Ix 
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In the mean time, the conſular year expiring, Octavianus Octavia- 
cauſed himſelf to be declared conſul for the thitd time, and nus's third 
took M. Valerius Maſſala for his collegue in the room ot conſulate. 
Antony, who was to enjoy that dignity "this year, according 
to the agreement made between the two triumvirs and Pom- 
pey, of which we have ſpoken above. Me/ala reſigned the 
faſces on the kalends of May to M. Titius, who had abandon- 
ed Antony together with Plancus, and Titius on the kalends 
of October yielded his office to one Cn. Pompeius, of whoſe 
deſcent or ſervices no mention is made in hiſtory. 

As ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit, both armies took the Antony 
field, and the fleets put to ſea. Antony's fleet failed into the incamps 
Anbractan gulph, between the iſlands of Corcyra and Cephale- at Actium 
nia, and his army incamped at Actium near his fleet. Actium near his 
was a ſmall city on the fouth-ſide of the mouth of the gulph Feet. 
in Acarnania. While Antony's fleet was at anchor there, 
Octavianus, croſſing the Ionian ſea, ſurpriſed Toryne, a ſmall 
city near Actium. This unexpected attempt occaſioned great 
confuſion in Artony's camp, by reaſon only a few legions 
were yet arrived, and they had no news of the reſt. But 


Cleopatra, to colin their fears, turned it into a jeft ; Indeed, 


ſaid ſhe, we ought to tremble, new that Cæſar has taken To 
ryne (T), alluding to the word Teryne, which in the lan- 


guage of that country ſignifies à ladle. The next morning, 


as ſoon as it was light, Octavianus appeared off Actium with 
his ſhips in order of battle. As Autany's legions were not 
yet arrived, he had but a ſmall number of ſoldiers on board 
his fleet, and conſequently mult unavoidibly have been de- 
feated, had Octavianus attacked him. "To divert him there- 
fore for the preſent from engaging, which he knew was no 


difficult matter in the abſence of Agrippa, he armed all his 


rowers and mariners, placed them on the decks, and failed 


up into the mouth of the gulph, as if he intended to fall up- 


on the enemy; which O-tauianus no ſooner obſerved, than 


he retreated, as Antony had expected. Octavianus's land- Aud Octa- 


forces were incamped on the other {ide of the mouth of the vianus on 


gulph of Ambracia, at a place where Octayianus afterwards the oppoſite 


built, in memory of his victory, a city which he called Ni- fide of the 
cepolis, or the city of victory, While he lay there, Antony, Ambraci- | 
who was well acquainted with the country, found means 10 4 5 2 % 


(T) 'Tis impoſlible to preſerve the beauty of this nes in our 


language. Joryne, which in this mace is made uſe of as the name 


of a town, ſignifies likewiſe a ladk ; and the witticiſm hes there, 


as if Cleopatra ; bad ſa id. We ought indeed to rem "le now that Qctavt- 
anus vas taken a ladle fromas. 4s | 
3 cut 
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cut off the water from his camp, which much diſtreſſed his 
army T1. In the mean time the brave Agrippa, with a ſqua- 
dron and a conſiderable body of land- forces, ravaged the coaſts 
of Greece, intercepted all the convoys that were coming to 
Antony from Egypt, Syria, and Afi2, and, making deſcents, 


ſtormed ſeveral cities, among the reſt Meet hone | in Peloponne- 
ſus, where Buc:hus, king of Mauritania, who had ſided with 


Antony, and defended the place, was killed, and tne nume- 
rous gariſon cut in pieces. From Methone Azrippa ſailed for 
Leucas, at a ſmall diſtance from Actium, and in the ſight of 
Antony made himſelf maſter of that iſland and the ſhips he 
found there. The cities of Patræ and Corinth were likewiſe 
forced to ſubmit to him, after he had defeated . Naſidiut, 
whom Antony had ſent to {top the progreſs of his conqueſts. 
As he was returning from the coaſts of Greece to join Octa- 
vianus, he fell in with Sæſius, one of Antony's admirals, who 
had juſt put to flight L. Taureſius, whom Octavianus had 
ſent out with a numerous ſquadron to watch the enemy's mo- 
tions. Agrippa attacked him with his uſual bravery, took 
ſome of his ſhips, ſunk others, and diſperſed the reſt. In this 
engagement Seſius himſelf periſhed, and with him Tarcondims- 
fus ; king of Cilicia. At the ſame time, a great body of Anto- 


1s cavalry, commanded by himſelf, was defeated by a de- 


de vera! 
perſons of 
diſtinqtion 
£0 over to 
Octavia- 
nus. 


tachment of Octavianus's cavalry under the command of Ti- 
tius and Statilius Taurus, Theſe advantages, and the arrival 
of Agrippa with his victorious ſquadron, induced Antony to 
abandon in the night-time the camp which he had fortified 
over-againſt the enemy's, and retire to Actium on the other 


fide of the Ambracian gulph, where the greateſt part of his ar- 


my lay. While he continued at Actium, ſeveral perſons of 
diſtinction, ſeeing his fleet fo unfertunate in every thing that 
was undertaken, and himſelf ſpending his whole time with 
Cleopatra, abandoned him, and went over to Octavianus. 
Among theſe were the kings Amyntas and Dajotarus, and 
Cneius Donmitius Abenobarbus, the laſt year's conſul, who, 
notwithſtanding his affection to Antony, could no longer bear 
with the haughty and inſolent behaviour of Cleopatra. The 
unexpected deſertion of Damitius, whom Antony looked upon 


as one of his beſt friends, ſtung him to the heart: however, 


his carriage to him was very generous, and much againſt the 


will of Cleopatra ; ; for he ſent after him his whole equipage, 


with his friends and ſervants ; which ſo ſenſibly touched Do- 
mitius, Who was ſick of a fever when he fled, that he ſoon 
atter died, his diſtemper being increaſed by the grief of aban- 


Pur. ibid. 
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doning a man, who by kindneſs requited his inhdelity and de- 
ſertion. The flight of Domitius proved extremely prejudi- 
cial to Antony's intereſt, moſt men believing, that a perſo ' 
of his underſtanding and penetration would never have avan- 
doned him, had he not thought the ruin of bis party inevi- 
table. 
and cauſed ſome of them upon bare ſuſpicions to be 

to death; namely] Famblichus, a petty king of Arabia, = 
expired upon the rack, and Y. Poſthumius, a ſenator of dil- 
tinction *. 

Ar length Canidius, 6 in chief of Antony s for- 
ces, arrived with the reſt of the legions, and ſoon after his 
arrival, as he ſaw the danger nearer, changed his mind wit! 
relation to Cleopatra. He adviſed Antony by all means to 


ſend her back, and retire himſelf into Thrace and Macedon, 


there to decide the quarrel in the open fields with his land- 
forces; the rather, becauſe Dicomes, king of the Getz, was 
ready to join him With a great army. It will not, ſaid he to 
Antony, be any diſparagement to you to quit the ſea, and leave 


gained ſo great experience in maritime affairs, But it will be 
renouncing both ſenſe and reaſon for you, who are one of the 


moſt experienced land-officers in the world, to make no other uſe 


of your well diſciplined and ſtout troops, than to diſperſe them 


en board ſeveral ſhips, and render them uſeleſs in the defence of 


a navy. What can be more ridiculous, more abſurd, than to 


and experience of your ſoldiers, whom you have tried in ſo many 
dangers, leave you no room to doubt of by land? 


faithful general ; 


his own Judgment, to hazard the empire and his life in a ſea- 


fight. The perfidious and cowardly queen already enter- 


tained thoughts of flying, as Plutarch informs us, and was 
deliberating, not how to be aſſiſting to Antony in obtaining 
the victory, but how ſhe might, when all was loſt, make 
her eſcape with greateſt ſaſety 2. Antony, being now deter- 


mined to put the whole to the iſſue of a general engagement 
by ſea, went often from his camp to the place where his fleet 


id at anchor, ſometimes alone, and ſometimes attended only 


dy ſome of his particular friends, as ſuſpecting no danger. One 
of Octavianus s ſlaves having by chance obſerved him, ran 


2 PLvr, ibid. Vert. PTA. l. ii. c. 84, Dio. lib. I. p. 
”PLUT, Dio. ibid. 
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Octavianus maſter of it, who in his wars with Pompey has 


depend upon the ſea and winds for a victory, which the valour 


t 0 Antony was But Anto- 
very much inclined to follow the advice of his prudent and ny re/o/ves 


but Cleopatra, whole words were oracles upon a fight 
with bim, diaſſed him the other way, and obliged him, againſt at ſea. 


. 
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immediately to his. maſter, and told him, that he had ſeen 
Antony walking, without any diſtruſt, and flenderly attended, 
from his camp to the ſea-ſide. Hereupon Octavianus the 
ſame night ordered a party of choſen men to croſs the gulph, 
which at the entrance was but a mile over, and he in wait 
for Antony on the narrow neck of land which led from his 
Antony i camp to the fea, His orders were put in execution With ſuch 
—_— *f ſecrecy, and the whole affair ſo well conducted, that had it 
Je 1 * Song not been for the impatience of ſome ſoldiers, who ſtarted up 
ay": hand, © ſoon, they had ſeized on Antony, and put an end to the 
war without ſhedding a drop of blood; for they took the of- 
ficer who juſt walked before him, and it was with the utmoſt 
difficulty that Antony himſelf got off b. 1 
Ax p now Antony being determined, out of a ſhameful 
complaiſance for Cleapatra, and againſt his own opinion as 
well as that of all his officers, to try his fortune by ſea, be- 
gan to make the neceſfary preparations for an action, on the | 
ſucceſs whereof depended the empire of the Roman world. 
As he was well acquainted with the effeminacy of the Egyp- 
tans, he was afraid they would turn their backs as ſoon as 
the fight began ; and therefore he ſet fire to all their ſhips ex- 
cept ſixty, which he ſpared, that they might ſerve as a guard 
for the queen. Out of the other ſquadrons from Syria, Gas 5 
Cilicia, the kingdom of Pergamus, and Phenice, he choſe the 
| beſt gallies from three ranks of oars to ten. The reſt he con- 
_ demned to the flames for want of mariners. While he was re- 
viewing the troops that were to imbarque, an old experienced 
officer, who had fought often under him, and had his body | 
covered all over with (cars, called to him aloud, and addref- 
ſed him thus: O my noble general, why de you miſtruſt thiſe 
wounds and this ſivord, ſo as to put your eonfidence in rotten 
toad? Leave the water to the Egyptians and Phoenicians, 
men born and nurſed up in that element ; but give us Romans 
the land, where we are IO to brave death, and matt 
eur cnemies fly before us. Antony returned no anſwer ; ; only 
by his looks, and the motion of his hand, he ſeemed to bid 
him he of good heart, though he himſelf was far from being 
ſatisſied with the poſture of his affairs, as manifeſtly appeared 
from his behaviour towards the pilots, who were for leaving 
their fails behind; but Antony obliged them to take them 
with them, ſaving, Le mu/? not let one enemy eſcape 3 which 
was putting a good face upon a bad caufc e. 
AN D now both flects were ready to engage; but a violent 
form, which continued for tour days to, Laber, prevented 


b PLeT. ibid. PI Ur. ibid, Do. p. 428. 


them. 


wards each other in good order. Gellius Publicola command- The di/po- 
ed Autony's right wing, Cælius the left, and Marcus Octavius fition of the 


_ Oftavianus gave no leſs hopes to his men, and with more con- 


mand of Antony's fleet vas committed to Publicola and Soſius. As 


ed in chief on the fide of Odavianus, and Caxidius on A:tony's. An- 


rian cohorts. As to the number of the ſhips Florus tells us, that 
Oc avianus's fleet conſiſted of four hundred fail, and Autony's only 
ol half that number; but what was wanting in number, adds that 


under them, and the wind out of breath to move them (98). But as 


at break of day, to viſit his fleet, he met a countryman driving 
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them. On the fifth, the ſea being calm, they advanced to- 


and Marcus Juſteius the main body. On Octavianus's ſide, #9 fleets. 
Agrippa was placed in the centre, having Larius on his 
right, and Aruntius on his left. As for O&tavianus and An- 
tony, they were both, according to ſome writers, in the right 
wing of their reſpective fleets; according to others, they 
chole no particular place for themſelves ; but went each in a 
light veſſel from one diviſion to another, encouraging their 
men, and putting them in mind of their former exploits and 
victories (U). This day, ſaid Antony to his men beſore the 
engagement, I expect the empire of the world from your valeur, 
and pramije you rewards anſwerable to ſo noble a conqueſt. 


fidence, having been animated by a happy omen, which he 
cules: to be publiſhed throughout the flect (W). Antony or- 


dered 


(U) According to Plutarch, SH commanded the right wing 
in conjunction with Publicala. The ſame writer places OZavianus 
in his richt wing, Agrippa in the left, and Au untius in the centre 
(05. The right wwing of the Julian ſhips, ſays Velleius Paterculus (969, 
avas committed to M. Larius, the left to Aruntius, and to Agrippa 
the charge of the whole. Cæſar was preſent every-where. The com- 


to the land- forces it is agreed on all hands, that Taurus command- 


tony had on board his fleet twenty thouſand legionaries, and two 
thouſand archers (97); OXavianus eight legions, and five præto- 


writer, was made up in bulk; for all Aztony's ſhips had from fix 
to nine ranks of oars ; and befides they were ſo raiſed with turrets 
and decks, that they reſembled caſtles and cities, making the ſea groan. 


to the number of Antony's ſhips, Florus is contradicted by Octavia- 
4 himſelf, who left written in his commentaries quoted by Pla- 
tarch, that he took three hundred of the enemy's ſhips (99). 

(W) We are told, that, as Ofawvianus was going out ot his tent 


an aſs. Being moved with curioſity, or rather ſuperſtition, he a- 
ed the man's name, My name, replied he, is Eutyches, and my a/s 
7s cats Nicon. The firlt of theſe names in Greek ſignifies happy, 


and 


605 Appl au. ibid. (9 6) Vell. Pater J. ii. e. 85. (97) 
Plat. ibid, 98) Fler. l. iv. c. 11. 99 7 Plat. ibis, . 
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dered the commanders of his ſhips to receive the enemy with. 
out ſtirring, but lying ſtill as at anchor, and to keep within 
the mouth of the gulph. Agrippa was not for attacking him in 
that poſture z and therefore kept about eight furlongs diſtant 
from the enemy till noon, when a gentle gale ſpringing up, 


Antony's men, impatient of further delays, and truſting to the 


bulk and height of their ſhips, put their left wing in motion, 
Agrippa beheld this with great ſatisfaction, and ordered hu 
right wing to bear back, on purpoſe to draw the enemy az 
far out of the ſtraights as poſſible, that his galleys, which 
were light and nimble ſailors, might have an opportunity of 
ſurrounding Antony's heavy ſhips, whoſe bulk, and want of 
hands in proportion to their rates, made them unwieldy and 
unfit for ſervice. On this ſide the action began; but in a 


different manner from what was then uſed in ſea-fights: there 


ed from their wooden towers. In the mean time Agrippa 


ordered Aruntius to extend his left wing, and endeavour to 


hem in the enemy; which made Publicola advance to prevent 
it: but as by this motion he left the main body unguarded, 


Azrippa bore in upon it, and put it in diſorder. However, 


the victory ſtill remained doubtful, Autony's ſoldiers, who 


were all choſen men, defending themſelves with incredible 


_ valoux, and making a dreadful havock of all who attempted | 


to approach them. The fight laſted ſeveral hours with # 


ſair a proſpect of ſucceſs for Antony as for Uctavianus, the ma- 


and the other congueror. This ſeemed ſo lucky an omen to Ofc 


_ evianus, that he no longer doubted of victory; and when after- 


Wards he erected a trophy in that place, with the beaks of the 


ſhips he had taken, he cauſed two ſtatues of braſs to be erected, 


one repreſenting the man, and the other his aſs (100). Pliny adds 


(1), that as O.Zaviams was facrifcing before the battle, the victim 


was found to have a double liver. 


(109) Im ibid. duet. in Odav. c. 96. (1) Piu. I. xi. c. 37. 
Nr 0" 75 A 7 py 8 : ' 
: xiners 
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rinets and ſoldiets on board the two fleets being encouraged 


by the ſhouts of their reſpective armies, who waited the event 
of the engazement, drawn up in battle array, the one on the 


north fide, and the other on the ſouth fide, of the Ambracian 


gulph. While the two parties were thus contending, with 


great fury and obſtinacy, for victory, Cleopatra's ſixty galleys, 


crouding all their fails, advanced unexpectedly between the 


two fleets. This ſudden motion equally ſurpriſed both na- 
vies. Antony, whoſe centre was already in diſorder, expected 
| ſome gallant action from the queen, who had brought him 
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into the preſent danger. He was therefore ſtruck with amaze- 74, flight | 
ment, when he ſaw the whole Egyptian ſquadron, inſtead of of Cleo- 
falling upon the enemy, tack about, and, with a fair wind, patra. 


ſteer their courſe towards Pelaponneſus. Thus hiſtorians re- 
late the flight and deſertion of the Egyptians, without giving 
any other reaſon for their abandoning, in fo baſe and ſhame- 
ful a manner, the party they had embraced, than the timo- 
rouſneſs of their queen, who could no longer bear the noiſe 
and terror of the battle. What they add is ſtill more ſur- 
priſing. Antony had given too many proofs of his courage 
ever to be ſuſpected of cowardice ; and, on this occaſion, not 
only the empire of the world, but his life was at ſtake: nei- 
ther had he any reaſon to deſpair of ſucceſs; but, on the 


contrary, the intrepidity and reſolution with which his men 
maintained the combat ſeemed to promiſe him certain victo- 


ry ; for though his centre had been put into ſome diſorder by 


| Agrippa, yet that brave and experienced commander, not- 


withitanding his utmoſt efforts, could not gain the leaſt ad- 


vantage over them, each of Antony's great ſhips defending 


themſelves againſt many of his, and keeping them at a diſ- 


tance with inceſſant ſhowers of darts, arrows, ſtones, &c. 


which did great execution. But here Antony betrayed 4 


weakneſs hardly to be imagined, and confirmed, as Plutarch 


_ obſerves, the antient ſaying, that @ lover's ſoul lives in ano- 
| ther body; for love getting the better of his ambition, and of 
] i! other regards, he no ſooner ſaw the queen's ſhip under 


aul, than forgetting the duty of a general, and renouncing 17, ;s 40 
I the empire of the world, as if he had nothing more to ap- lowed by 


drehend than her abſence, he threw himſelf into a galley of Antony) 


ive ranks of oars, and attended only by two domeſtics, Scel- 


| us and Alexander the Syrian, he abandoned his men, who 
| vere generouſly ſacrificing their lives in his ſervice, to follow 
| ibaſe woman, who had long ſince begun, and was now ac- 


compliſhing his deſtruction. As ſoon as he came up with 
Lerbatra's galley, he was taken on board; but, without fa 


* 


| Puch as ſceing her, he placed himſelf at the ſtern, and there, 
Vor. XIII. | Mm | Jeaning 
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leaning his elbows on his knees, and his head on both his 
hands, as one confounded with anger and ſhame for his ill 
conduct, he continued a good while in that melancholy poſ- 
ture d. 
The gal- THE gallant behaviour of Antony's troops, on this occaſion, 
tant beha- cannot be ſufficiently admired and commended ; for chough 
wiour of their general had abandoned them, and the report of his flight 
Antony's was ſpread all over the fleet, yet they fought with the ſame ar- 
troops. dour and intrepidity as if he had been preſent, and would in all 


likelihood have gained the victory, which they diſputed till 


late at night, if a ſtiff gale; which blew hard a-ſtern, had not 
diſperſed their veſſels, and given the enemy an opportunity of 
falling upon them while in diſorder, and deſtitute of a leader 
His fleet is to rally them. Three hundred ſhips yielded to the conqueror; 
buercome. but there were not above five thouſand of the enemy ſlain 
in the whole action, as Ofaviants himſelf left recorded in his 
commentaries quoted by Plutarch * (X). Antony's land- forces 
fhewed no leſs fidelity and affection for their general, than his 
marines had done. They could not be brought to believe, 
that a general, who had nineteen legions intire, and twelve | 

| thouſand horſe, could baſely deſert them, and Antony, 2. 

|  bove all, who had fo often ſeen fortune in all her ſh 

as Plutareh expreſſes it, and been ſo accuſtomed to changes, 
They therefore expected he would ſoon appear from ſome *' 
part or other, and, putting himſelf at their head, give them 
an opportunity of ſhewing their fidelity and zeal for his inter- | 
eſt and ſervice. When they were at laſt thoroughly perſuad- 
ed that he was fled and had deſerted them, they nevertheleſs 
kept in # body; tho” quite ſurrounded both by ſea and land, 
| for ſeven days together, without hearkening to the advants- 
Aid his geous offers made them by Octayianus. At length, being z. 
land. forces bandoned by Canidius and all their chief officers, who private- 
| ſubmit. ly made their eſcape, they liſtened to the conditions which | 

| Octavianus offered them, and were incorporated among his 
e Such was the famous ſea- fight of Act ium, ſo much 


 PLuT. ibid. tis lib. I. p. 439, 440. Fron. I. iv. e. 11: 
VEL. PaTzxcul.l. ii. c. 8. * PLuT. in Anton. T 


5 (X) And yet Orb writes, that, on \ Antony s fide, twelve thou- 
ſand men Mere killed, and fix or fan thouſand wounded, of whon 7 
ene thouſand died of their wounds (2). 


(2) Oro. J. vi. c. 19. 
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ſpoken of by the antients, eſpecially the poets of that time 5 
It was fought on the ſecond day of September of the year 722 
of Rome, Ceſar Octavianus and Meſſala Corvinus being con- 
ſuls. As Octavianus, by this ever memorable victory, be- 
came ſole maſter of the whole Roman empire, Dien, Sue- 


tonius, and after them Aurelius Victor and Eutropius, reckon 


from this time the years of Ofavianus's empire or reign. 


75 


AFTER this defeat the auxiliaries, who had ſerved under Ov. 
Antony, retired to their reſpective countries, and afterwards nus g con- 


made their peace with the conqueror on the beſt terms they 
could. Some of the princes he depoſed, others he continued 
in their former ſtate ; but impaſed upon them, as well as up- 
on all the free ſtates which had ſided with Antony, heavy 
fines, whereby thoſe unhappy countries were reduced to a 
moſt deplorable condition. As for the Romans, Octauianis 


pardoned ſome at the earneſt intreaties of his friends and his 


mother Mucia; others he puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity, 
following therein the natural biaſs of his'temper. Among the 


latter was the fon of the famous Curio, who had diſtinguiſhed 
| himſelf among the moſt zealous partizans of Ceſar the dicta- 


tor, and had loft his life in maintaining his intereſt in Africa, 
as we have related above. His ſon followed the fortune of 


: Antony, and therefore, being taken priſoner at Actiun, Odta- 
vianus, without any regard to the important ſervices of his 
father, cauſed him to be put to death h. As to Antony and Antony 
Cleopatra, Octavianus, the next morning after the battle, purſued. 


finding his victory complete, detached a ſquadron of light 


duct to- 
wards the 


conquered. 


galleys in purſuit of them; which Antony no fooner ſaw row- 


ing up to him, than he commanded his pilot to tack about 


and face them. Hereupon they all gave back, except one 


commanded by Eurycles the Laconian, who, making up to 


Antony's veſſel with great fierceneſs and intrepidity, from off 


the deck ſhook his lance at him in a threatening manner, //hz 


art thou, cried Antony, from the ſtern, whe haſt the boldneſs 
to purſue me thus? TI am, anſwered he, Eurycles the ſon of 


Lachares, brought hither by Czfar's fortune to revenge my fa- 
ther's death. This Lachares had been condemned to death 


by Antony for a robbery. However, the Lacedæmonian, not 


caring to engage ſo renowned a commander, attacked another 


6 galle y, and took her, with a ſhip, on board of which was a 


great deal of rich plate and furniture. Eurycles retired, wel! 
ſatisfied with his prize ; and, upon his retreat Antony returned 


+ Vide Vixetr. I. viii. Eneid. Ovi. 8 E Au. 
Hon aT. epod. 9 & Paor RAT. |. iv. eleg. 6 * Dio. |, ly. 


pi. 590, & l. li. in init. ©» Dao. |. li. p. 443, 444. 
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to his former melancholy poſture, and continued ſo three 
days without ſeeing the queen till he reached T enarus in La- 
conia. There Cleopatra's women brought them to ſee each 
other, and converſe as formerly, Antony ſhewing himſelf as 
fond of her as ever, even at this time, when he had all the 
reaſon in the world to deteſt and abhor her, as the only cauſe 
of his ruin. At Tenarus he had an account of the total de- 


_ feat of his fleet ; but, believing his legions ſtill held out, he 


wrote to Canidius to retreat with them through Macedon into 


Aja, propoſing to renew the war there. As he was himſelf 


determined to retire into Africa, he gave one of his largeſt 
ſhips, laden with vaſt ſums of money, and gold and filver 
veſſels of an ineſtimable value, to his friends, deſiring them 
to ſhare it among them, and provide for their own ſafety ; ; 
but they refuſing it with tears in their eyes, and declaring 
that they would alw ays follow his fortune, he comforted them 


with all the goodneſs imaginable, complaining of his cruel 


deſtiny, which put him out of a condition of giving them ſuch 
tokens of his acknowledgment and gratitude, as they had 
given him of their fidelity and affection. He added, that he 


could not, without doing them the greateſt injury, ſuffer 


them to be involved in his misfortunes ; and therefore he ab- 


ſolutely commanded them to abandon him to his evil deſtiny, 


and conſult their own ſafety. He wrote to Theophilus, go- 
vernor of Corinth, deſiring him to provide for their ſecurity, 


and keep them concealed, till ſuch time as they could make 


their peace with Ofavianus.- After this, Antony retired to 
Africa, whence he ſent Cleapatra into Egypt, and ſoon after 


followed her thither. But of the reduction of Egypt by Oc- 
 tavianus, of the unhappy end of Antony and Cleopatra, and 


the affecting circumſtances of their death, we have given a 


very particular account in our hiſtory of Egypt i, to which 
we refer our readers. All Antony's ſtatues were thrown 


down and intirely demoliſhed, both in Egypt and at Rome. His 
memory was declared infamous by the ſervile ſenate, and a 
decree was paſſed, enacting, that none of his family ſhould 
ever after bear the name of Afarcus. He died in the fifty- 


third, or, as ſome write, fity-ſixth, year of his age, leaving 


behind him ſeven children by his three wives, Fulvia, Octa- 


dia, and Cleopatra; for he married the queen after his di- 
vorce with Octavia, What became of Alexander and P- 
 lemy his ſons by Cleopatra, we find no-where recorded; but 

for his daughter Cleopatra, the virtuous Octavia brought her 


Hiſt. Univerſ. Vol. IX. p. 170, & ſeq. 


up 
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up with her own children, and married her to Juba king of 
Mauritania, one of the moſt learned and virtuous princes of 
his age. Antyllus, his eldeſt fon by Fulvia, was betrayed by 
his governor Theadorus to Octavianus's ſoldiers, who by his 
orders put him to death. Julius Antonius, the younger bro- 
ther of Artyllus by the ſame mother, became one of Octavia- 
ms's chief favourites, Octavia, whoſe generoſity for that un- 
fortunate family was without bounds, having beſtowed on 
lim Marcella, one of her daughters by her firſt huſband ; but 
he afterwards indiſcreetly engaged in a ſcandalous intrigue with 


Julia, Octavianus's only daughter, which coſt him his life. 


Octavia had by Antony only two daughters, of whom the el- 


der was called Antonia Major, and the younger Antonia Mi- 


nr. The former married L. Domitius Abenobarbus, by whom 
ſhe had Cneius Domitius, who by Agrippina the daughter of 
Germanicus, was the father of the emperor Nero, Antonia 


| Minvr, who inherited both her mother's beauty and virtue, 
was married to Druſus, the fon of Tiberius and Livia, and 


ſon-in-law to Octavianus. From this marriage came Germa- 
nicus, Who was deſervedly eſteemed the greateſt general of 
his time, and the moſt accomplithed perſon ampng the Ro- 
mans, and Claudius, who reigned before Nero, Caius, ſur- 
named Caligula, the ſon of Germanicus, did likewiſe govern 
the Roman empire ; ſo that Antony's family, in ſpite of their 
misfortunes, gave three emperors to Rome ; whereas none of 
Octavianus's poſterity ever enjoyed that ſovereign authority, 


for the attaining of which he had impiouſly trod under foot 


the moſt ſacred laws of his country, and, by a thouſand acts 


of cruelty and injuftice, laid waſte the Raman world. 


Bur to reſume the thread of our hiſtory : Octavianus hav- Oftavia- 


ing reduced Egypt, and ſettled the affairs of that kingdom, left nus ſettles 


Aerandria in the beginning of September of the preſent year the affairs 


af Rome 724, with a deſign to return, through Syria, Aſia of Egypt, 
Minor, and Greece, to Italy. On his arrival at Antioch, he : 


found there Tiridates, who had been raiſed to the throne of 


_ Parthia in oppoſition to Phrabates, and likewiſe embaſſadors 


trom Phrahates, who were all come on the ſame errand, viz. 
to ſolicit the aſſiſtance of the Romans againſt each other. Octavia- 
ms gave a friendly anſwer both to Tiridates and the embaſladors 
of Phrahates, without intending to help either ; but rather 


| vith a deſign to animate the one againſt the other, and by 


tnat means to weaken both, ſo far as to render the Parthian 


mame no longer formidable to Rome. After this, having ap- 


pointed Meſſala Corvinus governor of Syria, he marched in- 
to the province of A/ia properly ſo called, and there took up 
| his 
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his winter-quarters * . In the beginning of the next year, Oc- 
tavianus entered his fifth conſulate, and had the following col- 


legues, Licinius Craſſus to the kalends of Fuly, C. An tiſtius 


to the ides of September, and A. Tullius, the fon of the fa- 
mous orator, from that time to the end of the year. He ſpent 
the whole winter in fettling the affairs of the ſeveral provinces 


He returns of Aſia Minor and the adjacent iſlands, and early in the ſpring 
to Rome. paſſed into Greece, whence he fet out for Rome, which he 


entered in the month Sextilis, afterwards called Augu/?, in 

His tri- three triumphs, which were celebrated for three days toge- 
uinphs, ther. The firſt triumph was for his victories over the Dal. 
matians, Pannonians, and ſome German and Gauliſb nations, 
whom he had conquered before his war with ,Antany. The (-- 
cond was for his naval victory at Artium; and the third for 
the reduction of Egypt. In the laſt, which was the moſt mag- 
nificent of the three, were led before the victor's chariot 4. 
lexander and Cleopatra, whom Antony had by the queen, and 
the image of the queen was carried in a bed of ſtate, with an 


aſp hanging at her arm. Rome was ſo much enriched with | 
the immenſe treaſures brought by Octavianus and his ſoldiers = 
out of Egypt, that the value of money fell from ten to four 


Per cent, and the prices of every thing elſe roſe in proportion 
After his triumph, the name of emperor was conferred upon 
him, not in the common ſenſe, as it imported only a title of 
honour, but as it carried with ita ſovereign power and an un- 
controuled authority ». 1 


Ax p now Octavianus was at the height of his wiſhes, ſole 


ſovereign, fole maſter, of the whole Roman empire. But, 
on the other hand, the many dangers which attend an uſurped 
power, appearing to him in a ſtronger light than ever, filled 
| his mind with a thouſand perplexing thoughts. The natural 
averſion of the Romans to a kingly government, their love 
of liberty, and the ides of March, when his father ul 
was murdered in full fenate, by thoſe very men, whom be 
thought the moſt devoted to his perſon, made him fear there 
might ariſe another Brutus, who, to reſtore liberty to his coun- 
try, might aſſaſſinate him on his very throne. This he knen 


had happened to Julius Cæſar; whereas Sylla, after having * 
laid down the authority he had uſurped, died peaceably in his 


bed in the midſt of his enemies. The paſſion of fear, which 


3 was ſo natural to him, outweighed in his ſoul the charms of 4 


nus' ente- 
tains 


thoughts of He Was indeed an unwilling to part with his authority ; but 


8 
ehigning 


bs authe- D 0, I. Ii. p. 447. Dio. I. I. p., 458, 439 um 3 
3 
feu 


rity, Octav. c. 22. Oxos. I. vi. c. 19g. ® Dio. I. Iii. p. 493, 49 


diadem, and inclined him to follow the example of Ha.. 


4 
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fear began to get the better of his ambition. However, be- 


fore he came to any reſolution, he thought it adviſeable to 


conſult his two moſt intimate and truſty friends, Agrippa and 
Macenas, the former no leſs famous for his probity than his 
valour, and the latter a man of great penetration, and ge- 
nerally eſteemed the moſt refined politician of his age. Agrip- 
pa, ſenſible only of that ſort of glory, which is acquired by 
great and heroic actions, openly declared fora generous reſig- 
nation. He inlarged on the many, and almoſt inevitable, 
dangers which attend monarchy, inſupportable to a free peo- 
ple, and to men educated in a commonwealth. He did not 
forget the examples of Sylla and Cæſar, and cloſed his ſpeech 
with exhorting Octavianus to convince the world by reſtoring 
liberty to his country; that the only motive for his taking up 
arms was to revenge his father's death. Mrerenas, on the 


other hand, remonſtrated to him, that he had done too ſuaded 


from it by 


much to go back ; that, after ſo much bloodſhed, there could 


de no ſafety for him but on the throne ; that, if he diveſted 


himſelf of the ſovereign power, he would be immediately 
proſecuted by the children and friends of the many illuſtrious 


him to ſacrifice to his ſafety ; that it was abſolutely neceſſary 


their friendly advice, but ſhewed himſelf inclined to follow 
the opinion of Mæcenas; whereupon that able miniſter gave 
him many wiſe inſtructions and rules of government, which 


are related at length by Dion Caſſius , and will ever 


But is diſ- 


Mecenas. 


perſons, whom the misfortune of the times had forced 


| for the welfare and tranquility of the republic, that the ſo- 
vereign power ſhould be lodged in one perſon, and not di- 
vided among many, &c. Octavianus thanked them both for 


be looked upon as a maſter-piece in politics. Among other 


things he told him, That he could not fail of being ſucceſsful 


in all his undertakings, happy in his life-time, and famous in 


hiſtory after his death, if he never deviated from this rule, 
viz. to govern others as he would wiſh to be governed him- 
ſelf, had he been born to obey, and not to command. He 
added, That if, in taking upon him the ſovereign power, he 


dreaded the name of king, a name fo odious in a common- 


wealth, he might content himſelf with the title of Ceſar or 
Imperator, and under that name, which was well known to 


the Romans, enjoy all the authority of a king. This advice 


Octavianus followed, and from that time laid aſide all 


thoughts of abdicating the ſovereign power; but to deceive 


the people into a belief that they till enjoyed their ancient 


| $overament, he continued the old magiſtrates, with the ſame 


* Dro, I. Iii. p. 464, Kc. 


name, 


He conti- 
nues the old 
mag 


trates. 
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name, pomp, and ornaments, but with juſt as much power 
as he thought fit to leave them. They were to have no mi. 
litary power, but only their old juriſdiction of deciding finally 
all cauſes, except ſuch as were capital; and tho” fome 8 
theſe laſt were leſt to the governor of Rome, yet the chief 
he reſcrved for himſelf. He paid great court to the people: 
the very name that covered his uſurpation was a compliment 
to them; for he affected to call it the power of the tribune. 
ſhip, tho? he acted as abſolutely by it, as if he had called it 
the dictatorial power. He likewiſe won the hearts of the 
populace by cheapneſs of proviſions and plentiful markets; he 
frequently entertained them with ſhows and ſports, and by 


| theſe means kept them in good humour, and made them fot- 


get uſurpation, flavery, and every public evil ; people in 
eaſe and plenty being under no temptation of inquiring into 


the title of their prince, or reſenting acts of power, which 


And the fe- they do not immediately feel. As for the ſenate, he filled it 


zate, but 
diveſts 


with his own creatures, raiſing the number of the conſcript 
fathers to a thouſand. He ſupplied ſeveral poor ſenators with 


them of all money out of the treaſury to diſcharge the public offices, and 


power, 


on all occaſions affected a high regard for that venerable body; 


but at the ſame time diveſted them of all power, and reduced 


them to mere cyphers. To prevent them from raiſing new 
diſturbances in the diftant provinces, he iſſued an edict, for- 


bidding any ſenator to travel out of Italy without leave, ex- 
_ cept ſuch as had lands in Sicily or Narbonne Gaul, which at 


that time comprehended 3 Provence, and Dauphini. | 


To theſe provinces, which were near /taly and in a perfect 


ſtate of tranquility, they had full liberty to retire when they 
pleaſed, and live there upon their eftates. Before he ended 
his fixth conſulſhip, he took a cenſus of the people, which 
was forty one years after the laſt ; and in this the number of 
men fit to bear arms amounted to four hundred fixty-three 
thouſand, the greateſt that had ever been found before o (J). 


„ Dio. 1. liii. p. 496. 4 Capuana, Tom. III. nnd 


Prcnin, p. 495. 


(v) Mention is made of this cenſas in the marble tables of Ca- 


ua in theſe words: In my fixth conſullbip wwith my collegue M. 


Agrippa, I numbered the people, and made a cenſus after forty ont 
years, (that is, from the cenſorſhip of Cx, Lentulus and L. Gelliw) 
in which four hundred fixty-three thouſand citizens were numbered. 


| Inſtead of this number, Euſebius, whom ſeveral modern writers 


have followed, has in his chronicle four millions one hundred and 
wy four chouſand. 4 
e 
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He likewiſe celebrated the games which had been decreed by 
the ſenate for his victory at Actium; and it was ordered, that 
they ihould be celebrated every fifth year, four colleges of 


Chap. 16. 


prieſts being appointed to take care of them, diz. the pon- 


tifices, the augurs, the ſeptemvirs, and quindecemvirs ?. The 
more to gain the affeCtions of the people, he diſannulled by 
one edict the many ſevere and unjuſt laws, which had been 


291 


enacted during the triumvirate. He raiſcd many public He ade 


ments to the city, which at this time was, if we may give 
credit to ſome ancient writers, about fifty miles in compaſs, 
and contained near four millions of ſouls, reckoning men, 
women, Children, and flaves. He attended bufineis, re- 
formed abuſes, ſhewed great regard for the Roman name, 


procured public abundance, pleaſure, and jollity, often ap- 
pearing in perſon at the public diverſions, and in all things 


ſtudying to render himſelf dear to the populace 4. | 
AND now Odtavianus, entering upon his ſeventh conſulſhip 
with M. Agrippa the third time conſul, and finding all 
things ripe for his deſign, the people being highly pleaſed with 
his mild government, and the ſcnate filled with his creatures, 
whoſe fortunes depended upon his holding the power he had 
uſurped, went, by the advice of Agrippa and Mzcenas, to 


= buildings, repaired the old ones, and added many ſtately orna- the city. 


the ſenate-houſe, and there in a ſtudied ſpeech offered to He maker @ 


reſign his authority, and put all again into the hands of the 


people under the old foundation of the commonwealth, being 
well appriſed, that the greater part of the conſcript fathers, 
whoſe intereſts were interwoven with his, would unanimouſly 
preſs him to the contrary ; which happened accordingly : for 
they not often only interrupted him while he was ſpeaking, but, 
after he had done, unanimouſly beſought him to take upon 
him alone the whole government of the Noman empire. He, 


feint to ab- 


dicate bis 


WET. 


But is com: 


with a ſeeming reluctancy, yielded at laſt to their requeſt, pelled by 


as if he had been compelled to accept ot the fovercignty. 


By the ſenate 


this artifice he compaſſed his deſign, which was to get the to retain 
power and authority, which he had uſurped, confirmed to tt. 
him by the fenate and people for the ſpace of ten years ; for 


| he would not accept of it for a longer term, pretending, he 
| ſhould in that time be able to ſetile all things in ſuch peace 


and order, that there would be no further need of his autho- 


tity ; but that he might then ce limſeit of the burden, and 


put the government again into the bands of the ſenate and 


people. This method he took to render the yoke leſs heavy; 


but with a deſigu to renew his leaſe, if we may be allowed the 


_ 1 Idem ibid. 


n 
Vol. XIII. Dh N 
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expreſſion, as ſoon as the ten years were expired; which he 
did accordingly, from ten years to ten years, as long as he 
lived, all the while governing the whole Roman empire with 
an abſolute and uncontrouled power. With this new au- 
thority the ſenate reſolved to diſtinguiſh him with a new 
name. Some of the conſcript fathers propoſed the name of 
Romulas, thereby to import, that he was another founder of 


Rome ; others offered other titles; but the venerable name | 


of Auguſtus, propoſed by Munatius Plancus, ſeemed preſerable 
to all the reſt, as it expreſſed more dignity and reverence 
than authority, the moſt ſacred things, ſuch as temples 
and places conſecrated by augurs, being termed by the 
8 | Romans Auguſta (Z). Octavianus himſelf was inclined to 
The title of [ume the name of Romulus; but fearing he ſhould be ſuſ- 
Auguſtus pected of affecting the kingdom, he declined it, and took that 
conferred of Auguſtus *, by which we ſhall henceforth diſtinguiſh hin 
ben oy in the ſequel of our hiſtory. Though the whole power of 
rye dl the ſenate and people was now veſted in Auguſtus, yet, that 
= 2 to govern all the provinces, affigning to the ſenate ſuch a 


wacth the WEE quiet and peaceable, and keeping to himſelf thoſe that, 


 fonate.. bordering upon the barbarous nations, were moſt expoſed to 


troubles and wars, ſaying, He defired the fathers might enjoy 
their power with eaſe and ſafety, while he underwent all the 
dangers and labours; but by this politic conduct he ſecured 
all the military power to himſelf, the troops lying in the 
provinces he had choſen, and the others, which were govern- 


ed by the ſenate, being quite deſtitute of forces. The latter 


were called ſenatorial, and the former imperial, provinces, 


The ſenatorial were, Africa, that is, the ancient dominions 


of Carthaze, Numidia, Aſia properly fo called, or the ancient 
kingdom of Pergamus, Greece, ſtyled by moſt hiſtorians Achaia, 
 Evirus, Dalmatia, Macedon, Sicily, Sardinia, the illand of 
Crete, Libya, Cyrenaica, Bithynia, Pontus, and that part of 
Spain called Betica, Ihe imperial provinces were, the ref 


Dio. ibid. p. 597. | Fros. I. iv. Liv. I. cxxxiv. 
(]) So Ovigin the ſirſt book of his H: 


Sed tamen humanis celebrantur honoribus omnes: 
Hic ſocium ſummo cum Jove numen habet. 
Sancta wocant Auguſia patres: Auguſta vocantur 
Templa ſaretdotum rite aicata manu | 
Hujus & augurium dependet origine ve! bt : 
Et quadcangue ſua Jupiter auget ope, Sc. 


he might ſcem to ſhare it with the conſcript fathers, he refuſed 


der 
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of Spain, comprehending the provinces of Tarracin and Luſi- 
tania, all Gaul and Germany, Cele-Syria, Phœnice, Cilicia, 
the iſland of Cyprus, and the kingdom of Egypt. Over the 


rovinces of both ſorts were ſet men of diſtinction, viz. 


ſuch as had been conſuls or pretors, with the title ot pro- 


conſul and propretor ; but the government of Egypt was com- 
| mitted to a private knight, Auruſtus fearing left a perſon of 


rank, depending upon the wealth aud ſituation of that coun- 
try, might raiſe new diſturbances in the empire *. All theſe 
governors held their employment only for a year, and were, 


| upon the arrival of their ſucceifors, to depart their provinces | 
immediately, and not fail to he at Rome within three months 
nat the farthe® ©. This diviſion of the provinces was made, 


according to Ovid, on the ides of January (A) ; whereas he 


was veſted by the ſenate and people with the ſovereign power 


on the ſeventh of the ides of the ſame month, as is manifeſt 
from the Narbonne marbles»; and from that ume many 
writers date the years of his empire. Thus ended the greateſt 


commonwealth, and at the ſame time began the greateſt mo- 
narchy, that had eyer been known ; a monarchy, which infi- ,,,,...24 
nitely excelled in power, riches, extent, and continuance, all the Year after 


monarchies and empires which had preceded it; for it com- 
prehended the greateſt, and by far the beſt, part of Eu- 
rope, Aſia, and Africa, being near four thouſand miles in 
length, and about half as much in breadth. As to the yearly 
revenues of the empire, they have, by a modeſt computati- 
on, been reckoned to amount to forty millions of our mo- 


| ney. But the Romans themſelves now ran headlong into all 
| manner of luxury and effeminacy. The people were be- 
come a mere mob; thoſe who were wont to direct mighty 


wars, to raiſe and depoſe great kings, to beſtow or take away 
put empires, were fo funk and debauched, that if they had 
dut bread and ſhoes, their ambition went no higher, The no- 


Dio. ibid. p. 504, Fog. Tactr. annal. I. i. p. 35. l. 
5. 


dem ibid. p. 50 v Vide inſcript. Grut. p. 229. 


(A) Ovid, ſpeaking of this diſtribution of the provinces, addreſ- | 


le; Cæſar Germanicus thus: 


Idibus in magni caftus Jovis æde ſacerdos 
 Semimaris flammis wiſcera libat ovis ; _ 
Redtitague ef? omnis populo provincia nmftra 


Ps El tuus Hag uſto nomine dictus a uus (3). 


(3. Quid faff LF. - 
Nn 2 _ day 
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bility were indeed more polite thanin former times, but at the 
ſame time idle, venal, vicious, inſenſible of private virtue, 
utter ſtrangers to public glory or diſgrace, void of zeal for 


the welfare of their country, and ſolely intent on gaining the 


favour of the emperor, as knowing, that certain wealth and 


preferment were the rewards of ready ſubmiſſion, acquieſcence, 
ail flattery. o wonder therciore, that they loſt their liber. 


ty, without being ever again able to retrieve it. 


C HAP, 


CH A P. XVII 


The hiflory of Rome, from the perfect 
ſettlement of the Roman empire to the | 
death of Nero, the laſt of the family of 

the Cæſars. e 


IE fiſt and chief care of Auguſtus, now abſolute 
maſter of the whole Roman empire, was to ſatisfy 
his ſoldiers, and attach them more and more to his 


by his ſucceſſors, their whole number amounting to 170, 650 
men. In the neighbourhood of Rome were always quartered | 


twelve cohorts, that is, about ten thouſand men, nine of 


which were called cohortes prætoriæ, or pretorian cohorts, and 
the other three cohortes urbanæ, or city cohorts. They were 


| eſtabliſhed to guard the emperor's perſon, and maintain peace 


and tranquillity in the city. The prætorian guards had, as 
we ſhall ſee in the ſequel of this hiſtory, a great ſhare in all 
the changes and revolutions of the empire, till the reign of 
| Conflantine the Great, who diſmiſſed them all in the year 312 
olf the chtiſtian æra. 5 
= „ BEsiDkEe 
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BEs1nEs theſe numerous and well diſciplined land-forces, 

Auguſtus kept conſtantly at fea twp powerful fleets, the one 

riding at anchor near Ravenna in the Upper or Adriatic ſea, 

to command and defend Dalmatia, Greece, Cyprus, Aſia, and 

the reſt of the eaſtern provinces ; the other at Miſenum in the 

L-wer or Mediterranean ſea, to awe and protect Gaul, Spain, 

Africa, and the weſtern provinces. They were likewiſe to 

keep the ſeas clear of pirates, to convoy the veſſels which 

brought to Rome the annual tributes from the provinces be. 

yond fea, and to tranſport corn and other proviſions, neceſ- 

tary for the ſubſiſtence and reliet of the city. As to the civil 

The policy government, he reformed many of the antient flaws and e- 
of Auguſ- nacted new ones; but therein affected to do nothing, with- 


tus. out the advice and approbation of the conſcript fathers. The 


comitia were held as formerly in the field of Mars; but ſuch 
only were chofen for the great offices, as Augu/tus had be- 
fore-hand recommenle\ to the centuries. In ſhort, the ſame 
_ officers of ſtate, the ſame names, pomp, and ornaments, were 
continued, with all the appearance of authority, but without 
the Jeaſt power v. However, the ſenate pretended to be (q 


well plezſed with his government, that they honoured him 


"7. 7. 4.1.1 With the title of Pater patriæ, or Father of his country. To- 
2 wards the end of this main Auguſtus, 3 ſettled affairs in 
the capital, left Italy, and paſſed into Gaul, with a deſign to 
attempt the reduction of the Britiſb iſlands; but being in- 
formed, on his arrival at Narbonne, that the Salaſſi at the foot 
of the Alps, and the Cantabri and A4/tures in Spain, had ſhak- 

en off the yoke, he ſent Terentius Varro againſt the former, 
and marched in perfon againſt the Jatter, after having entered 
his eighth conſulſhip, in which he choſe for his collegue Titus 
Statil:us Taurus, one of his lieutenants. However, before 
The %, he left Gau, he took a cenſus of the inhabitants of the three 


Pater pa- 


cen ſus out provinces into which that country was then divided, and 


Italy. which is the firſt we read of made out of Italy xa. On his 
arrival in Spain, he defeated the Cantabri in a pitched battle 
near Vellica, at a (ina!) diftance from the Iberus, and obliged 


them to retire with their wives and children to one of their 


higheſt mountains, called by the antients Vindius, and by the 


moderns the mountain of Aarias. But, in the mean time, 
Auguſtus falling ſick, the whole management of the war was 
committed to C. Antitins ; who having defeated the united 

8 forces of the Cantabrians and Mlurians in a great battle, 


brian ane forced them to take retuge on another inacceſſible e 
Alturians 5 3533 3 1 
Aard, w Dio. ibid p. 511. Sver. in Octavio. * Dio. I. hiv. p- 
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| which he ſurrounded with a wide and deep ditch fifteen miles 
in compaſs, and fortified at proper diſtances with caſtles and 
turrets. By this means, all the avenues and paſſages being ſhut 
up, thoſe unhappy people were reduced to the utmoſt extremi- 
ty for want of proviſions; yet ſo great was their love of li- 
berty, that, inſtead of yielding, ey endured for a long time 
miſeries hardly to be exprefied, the women devouring their 
own children, and the young men the old, to ſupport the 
neceſſities of nature. After many unſucceſsful attempts to | 
force the Roman intrenchments, the A/?urians were at length They fall 
for tkrowing themſeives upon the clemency of the conqueror ; = . e 
but were therein oppoſed by the Cantabrians, who maintained, ebemfer ven, | 
that they ought all, like brave men, die ſword in hand. 
This dangerous contenticn was carried ſo far, that, after a 
ſharp conflict, in which many fell on both ſides, the Aſturi- | 
ans, to the mbes of ten thouſaud, were driven to the in- 
trenchments of the Romans, whom they begged in a mov 
ing manner to receive them upon what terms they pleaſed. © 
But Tiberius, the emperor's ſon-in-law, refuſing to admit *" = 
them into the camp, ſome of thoſe unhappy wretches fell upon = = 27 
their own ſwords ; others lighting great fires, threw them- anz * 75 
ſelves into them, and periſhed in the flames; and ſome put wit fa 
an end to their lives by drinking the juice of a venomous „ 
herb, which grew in the foreſt they poſſeſſed *. 
In the mean time, the conſular year being expired, Auguf- 
tut, who ſtill refided at Tarracon, whither he had retired in 
the beginning of the campaign, entered there on his ninth con- 
| ſulſhip, and choſe for his collegue MH. Junius Silanus?. This 
year was remarkable for the total reduction of Spain, after it 
had, for the ſpace of two hundred years, and upwards, 
giren the Romans conſtant employment, an] obliged them The Ca 
1-8 keep there numerous armics. The Cantabrians, whom tabrians 
I © Anti/tius kept cloſely inveſted, were at length forced to ſur- *#terly ſub. 
render at diſcretion, to the number of twenty-three thouſand. dia. 
Of theſe ten thouſand were incorporated among the Roman 
auxiliaries to be employed againſt the A/Zurians, the reſt were 
| diſarmed, and ſold to the beſt bidder ; but moſt of them laid 
violent hands on ee deipiſing their lives, after the 
3 | Toſs of their liberty and arms *®. Cantabria, now Biſcay, being 


4 thus intirely reduced, Ae divided his army into two | 

bk bodies z the 0 one he detached, under the command of Titus 

5 

W * Oros. I vi.c. 22. Isover in Otay, c. 26. 2 Onogs. 

, bid. Dio.Ll. lii, VeLL, Par EAC. |. ii. LE 3 
| Cariſius 
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Cariſius, into Luſitania, whither ſome of the Afturians had 
retired, and the other he led himſelf into their country. The 
Aſturians in Luſitania were in a battle, which laſted two 
days, and was one of the moſt bloody that had ever been 
fought, intirely defeated by Cariſius, who could not help 


owning, that the A/turians equalled in valour the Roman; 


themſelves. On the other hand, Auguſſus and Antiſtius en- 


_ tering the country of thoſe brave, but unfortunate, people, 
cut moſt of them in pieces, and made themſelves maſters of 


all their cities and ſtrong- holds. Thus were the two moſt war. 


like nations of Spain forced at length to receive the yoke, and 


bear it, without being ever after able to recover their ancient 
liberty. Auguſtus, before he left the country, built ſeveral 
cities to keep the rebellious Spaniards in awe, among the 


reſt Cæſar Auguſta, now Saragoſa, and Auguſta E merita, now 


ges over ſome nations of Germany, for which the title of [mpe- 


Merida, fo called becauſe it was founded by Auguſtus, and 
peopled by his veterans, called in Latin Emeriti b. He like- 
wiſe built a ſtone- bridge over the [berus, to facilitate the 
march of the Roman troops from one province to another. 
Tunis year ſeveral wars were carried on with equal ſucces 


in other parts. Marcus Craſſus, one of Auguſtus's lieute- 
nants, overcame the Ma ſians, a fierce and ſavage people be- 


yond the Danube. M. Vincius gained conſiderable advanta- 


rator was conferred upon Auguſtus, under whoſe auſpices 


The Salaſi duced the Salaſſi, and obliged them to ſubmit to ſuch terms a 


ſubdued. 


Cornelius 


Vincius had fought. Terentius Varro, ſurnamed Muræna, te- 


he thought proper to impoſe upon them. After they had de- 
livered up their arms, Varro ſent forty thouſand of their youth 
to Eporedia, now Jvrea, where they were condemned to fla- 


very for the term of twenty years. Auguſtus divided their | 
lands among the ſoldiers of his guard, and founded in the new 


colony a city, which he called Auguſta Pretoria, now known 
by the name of Aiſta e. The whole glory of this expedition 
was aſcribed to Auguſtus, tho” he was then in Spain, and a 


ſtately monument erected by a decree of the ſenate to his ho- 
nour in the midſt of the As, on which were engraved the 
names of forty three nations, inhabiting thoſe mountains, 
who were ſaid to have been ſubdued by him, and brought _ 


under the Roman yoke d. 


Gallus ba- niards, C:rnelius Gains, to whom Virgil inſcribed his tenth 


 nifhcd. 


and lait eclogue, was condemned to perpetual baniſhment b) 


Dpa in Oddav. Dio. ibid. p. 514. Oos. ibid. c Dio. 
Sy LT. ibid. Epit. LI v. & Dio. P- 5 13, 5 14. PL IN | TT 
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Wurf Augr/tus was waging war with the rebellious a- 


te 
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tion of the ſentence, by falling on his own ſword e. 
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the ſenate, for having ſpoken with too much liberty of Aug. 


tus, He had been appointed by the emperor, who loved and 


eſteemed him on account of his fine genius, the firſt governor 
of Egypt, which he oppreſſed in a moſt tyrannical man- 
ner, {tripping the moſt wealthy cities of the country, paticu- 


larly the famous city of Thebes, of all their ornaments, and lay- 


ing heavy taxes on the inhabitants. Puffed up with pride, 
he ruled more like an abſolute monarch, than a ſubordinate 


magiſtrate, erecting ſtatues to himſelf in the chief cities of that 


kingdom, and inſcribing his own name and feats on the pyra- 
mids. Such extraordinary proceedings obliged Auguſtus to 
recall him, to brand him with infamy, and forbid him his 


houſe and the provinces under his command. Hereupon Gal- 


lus uttered many diſreſpectful ſpeeches againſt the emperor; 


for which, as well as for his rapines, extortions, and other 


eee he was, by the unanimous ſuffrages of the ſe- 
nate, condemned to baniſhment ; but he prevented the execu- 


239 


Auguſ- He lays 


tus, whoſe favour he had gained by his military exploits and violent 
the elegance of his poetical compoſitions, is ſaid to have wept, hand: on 
when he received in Spain the news of his death, complain- _ 


| ing, that he alone was not allowed to ſet what bounds he 


Hawever, he returned thanks to 
the ſenate for the zeal they had ſhewn on this occaſion, for 


the ſafety of his perſon and the glory of his name f. This 
He had been ſecretary 


pleaſed to his reſentment. 


year died Amyntas king of Piſidia. 
to old king Dejotarus, and raiſed by Marc Antony, whom he 


ſerved with great fidelity, to the throne, which Auguſtus fuf- 
fered him to enjoy, but would not allow him to tranſmit it to 


his poſterity ; ſo that Piſidia, with Galatia and Lycaonia, Piſidia, 
upon his death, were reduced to a Raman province, and firſt Galatia, 


| governed by M. Lollius in quality of proprætor“. 


c. be- 


DurinG Auguſtus's ſtay in Spain, Agrippa, who had re- come 4 


were in extending its dominions. Among the many public 

edifices he built at his own charges, the moſt remarkable were, 
the porch and temple of Neptune, the hot baths, called Ter- 
me Agripte, and the Panthesn, a 


wiinad | in Rome, was no leſs employed in adorning with Roman 
magnif cent ſtructures that ſtately metropolis, than others province. 


celebrated temple, ſo The Pan- 


named, according to Dion, from the many images of the guds theon. 


with which it was embelliſhed, or rather from its arched 


eSTRABO, I. wii. p. $19. 
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roof, which reſembled the heavens. This wonderful ſtrue- 
ture was finiſhed this year, in the ninth conſulſhip of Auguſ- 
tus, and is preſerved intire to this day, While Auguſtus con. 
tinued at Tarracon, his health not allowing him yet to ſet out 


on his returnto None, he had the fatisfaction to ſee the moſt 


remote nations ot the north and the eaſt, that is, the Scythiant, 
the Sarmatians, the Indians, and the Seres (B), courting his 


(B) The Seres, the fame people whom we now call the Ching, 
are thought to have been the firſt who made filk ; whence #14 waz 
called ſerica, and a jilken garment ſericum, by the Greeks as well az 
by the Latins. From the country of the Seres, that is, from China, ſik 
was brought into Perfia, and from Per/ia into Greece aud Haly. lt 
was firſt brought into Greece on Alexander's conquering Perſia, and 


from thence into ay in the flouriſhing times of the Roman empire. 


It was for a long time very dear in thefe weſtern parts, being 
weight for weight of equal value with gold; for the Perſians, to 
keep this manufacture to themſelves, would not allow the filk 
worms to be carried out of Perfia, or any one to paſs from thence 


into the welt, who were ſkilled in the management of them. hut 


the emperor Juſtinian, who died in the year of the chriſtian zra 


565, looking upon it as a great hardſhip, that his ſubjects ſhould 


purchaſe this manufacture of the Pe, ſians at fo dear a rate, ſent 
two monks into India, to learn there how the filken manufaQure 
was managed, ordering them to bring with them on their return ſome 


filk worms, that he might ſet up the manufacture in his own domi- 


nions. Theſe monks on their return told him, that the ſilk worms 


could not be brought ſo long a journey, but the emperor under- 
ſtanding from them that their eggs might, he ſent them back for 


them; and by this means great quantities of theſe eggs were 


brought to Conſtantinople. From theſe eggs have been propagated 


all the filk-worms and ſilk trade, which have been iince that tine 
in Europe. The ancients were ſo ignorant how filk was made, 
that they believed it was produced, like cotton, from trees. For 


a long time it was worn only by women, it being thought a great 
inſtance of luxury and effeminacy ſor a man to wear a ſilken gar- 
ment. In the beginning of the reign of Tiberius, a law was 


made, ne wveſtis ſerica wires fedaret, that is, that no man ſhould diſ- 


| honour himſelf by wearing a filken garment (4 ; and Lampridu 
reckons it one of the molt infamous parts of Heliogabalus's charc- 
ter, that he was the firſt man who wore ho loſericum, that is, @ 


garment which was all of filk (5). : 1 85 


In notts ad Tettullian. de fall. ad Soiin, & ad bift, Auguſt. 


(4 Facit anal. J ii; . 33. (5) Jide Prid. connect. & Iii 


in eim ad wocem Sericum, & de idololat J. iv. c go. & Saime} 


friendſb! _ 


tus, that he might ſtand for the curule offices, five years 
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friendſhip with embſſies and rich preſents b. Florus 


tells us, that the Seres were four years on their journey, and 
that they preſented Auguſtus with pearls, precious ſtones, and 

elephants. The fame of Cæſar's moderation in the midſt of 
his victories was what chiefly prompted thote diſtant nations, 
if we believe Suetonius ', to ſolicit his friendſhip. This year 
ended with two marriages, v:z. of Cleopatra Selene, the daugh- 
ter of queen Cleopatra by Autony, with Tuba king of Getulia, 


of whom we have ſpoken above, and of Julia, Auguſtus's 


daughter by Scribonia, with Marcellus, his ſiſter Octavia's 
ſon by her firſt huſband, a youth of extraordinary accompliſh- 
ments, and already adopted by Auguſtus, who had no hopes 
of iſſue by his wife Livia, whom he paſhonately loved. As 
the emperor was ſtill kept in Spain by the bad ſtate of his 
health, the ceremonies uſed by the Romans on ſuch occaſions 
were performed with all imaginable pomp and magnificence 
by Agrippa k. 


THE enſuing year, Auguſtus entered upon his tenth con- 


ſulſhip, having C Norbanus Flaccus for his collegue; but 
whether he was then in Spain, on his journey, or at Rome, 


is uncertain, Upon his return to the capital, which happened New ho- 
in the end of the preceding year or the beginning of this, the nours con- 
ſenate conferred a greater authority upon him than ever, free- ferred on 


ing him irom the obligation of all laws, and impowering him Auguſtus. 


to govern the republic according to his arbitrary will and plea- 
ſure. At the ſame time, by a ſolemn oath they approved of 


all his acts, and decreed, that Marcellus, tho' then not a- 


bove ſixteen years of age, ſhould, on account of his extra- 
ordinary merit, have a place in che ſenate among thoſe of the 

prætorian rank, and that he might ſtand for the conſulate, 
ten years ſooner than he was allowed by the laws. It was 
lixewiſe ordained in favour of Tiberius, ſon-in-law to fuguſ- 
ſooner than the uſual time. "Theſe decrees were no ſooner paſ- The unſuc- 
ſed, than Marcellus was made ædile, and Tiberius quæſtor 


* ceſsful ex- 


This year was remarkable for an expediticn ©gainſt the ſou- geditien of 


 _ thern Arabs, undertaken by Alius Gallus, a Ronan knight, Ælius 


and the third governor of {gypt under Auguſtus, The em- Gallus inte 
peror being informed, that South Arabia abounded in gold, Arabia 
ſilver, and other riches, reſolved either to make them his Felix, 
friends by treaties, and fo open a way for commerce with them, 


| or by conqueſt to make them his ſubjects, He had alſo this 


n Prox. I. iv. c. 12. Svuer. ibid. c. 21. Ottos. I. vi. e. 21. 
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farther view, viz. in caſe he ſhould, either as a friend or con- 
queror, get footing in that country, to open himſelf an eaſy 
way for the ſubduing of the Trog/adites, their country being 
ſeparated from South Arabia only by the narrow ſtraights, 
now called the ſtraights of Babelmandel, through which the 
Arabian gulph diſcharges itſelf into the ſouthern ocean. For 
the carrying on of this expedition, Augu/tus furniſhed Gallus 
with ten thouſand men; Herod king of Judæa ſent him five 
hundred drawn out of his own guards; and Obodas king of 
the Nabathæan Arabs a thouſand more, under the command 
of Sy/lzus his chief miniſter. Syllæus undertook to be Gallur's 
ide in this expedition; but with no other view than to be- 
tray him, and make the undertaking miſcarry. Gallus had 
propoſed to march through the country of the Nabathæam, 
and from thence into South Arabia, or Arabia Felix; but 
He ii be- Syllzus falſly informing him, that there was no ſafe paſſage 
tray by thither by land, he built an hundred and thirty tranſports at 
Syllæus. Cleopatris, a port at the bottom of the Arabian gulph or R 
| | ſea, and, putting his army on board of them, ſailed for Lu- 
cocome, a maritime city of the Nabathzans, on the other fide 
of that fea. As this was a very dangerous navigation, on 
account of the many rocks and ſhelves which are in that part 
of the Arabian gulph, and Syllæus conducted them the work 
way through it, he was fifteen days in his paſſage, and loſta 
great many ſhips. Upon his landing, his whole army ws | 
ſeized with a diſtemper common in that country, which ob- 
liged him to continue inactive, at Leucocome, and in that 
neighbourhood, the remaining part of the ſummer and the 
following winter. Early next ſpring, he ſet out from Lu- 
cocome, and, after a moſt painful march of ſix months ſouth- 
ward, being led by the treacherous Syllæus through ways l! 
moſt impaſſable, he arrived at length on the borders of Aro | 
bia Felix. Upon his approach, Sabus, king of the country, || | 
| 


Med, abandoning his metropolis, called by Strabs the city of 
the Agrans, which Gallus took by affault. From thence he 
continued his march ſouthward, and arrived the fixth day at 
river, where he was met by a numerous body of Arabs, | 
i who had aſſembled with a deſizn to diſpute his paſſage ; but 
” rer Gallus, falling upon them, cut ten thouſand of them in piec- a 
wy p25 wh es, with the loſs of two men only. He then, without fur- 
* Vee ther oppoſition, made himſelf maſter of Aunęſtus, Aſca, Ma- 
cities, guſum, Tommacum, Laheccia, Mariaba, a city fix miles in 
pus compaſs, Athrula, where he leſt a garifon, and Caripeta. 
From Caripeta he penetrated fariher into the country, and, 
after ſome days march, came to Maria æ, a city of the Rha- ] 
menites, who were governed by a petty prince named J | « 
| | | 1 11. | 


water. In the mean time, his men being ſeized with various 
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rus. He beſieged the place; but was obliged, after ſeveral 
unſucceſsful attempts, to drop that enterpriſe for want of 


diſtempers, occaſioned by the heat of the climate and the un- 
wholſomeneſs of the air, water, and herbs of the country, 

and great numbers of them dropping off daily, he thought it 
adviſeable to march back into the country of the Nabathgans, 

and from thence purſue his rout into Egypt, Accordingly, H. 4% 
having by this time diſcovered the treachery of Sy//zus, he 55 enter 
ſet out on his march home ward, under the conduct of more priſe, au 
faithful guides, and came in ſix days to Anagrana; whence, returns ts 
after having put to flight king Sabus, who attempted to har- Egypt. 
raſs him on his march, he purſued his journey to Negra, cal- 

led alſo Hygra, a maritime city of the Vabathæan country, 

which he reached in fixty days; whereas he had ſpent ſix 

months in marching from thence to the confines of Arabia. 

At Negra he imbarqued his troops, and having croſſed the 

Arabian gulph in eleven days, he landed at yes Hormus on 

the Egyptian fide; and from thence, by the way of Coptus, 

led back the poor remains of his army to Alexandria, after 

havzng ſpent two years in this unhappy expedition, In the ſe- 

veral ſkirmiſhes he had with the enemy, he Joſt only ſeven 


men ; but the far greater part of his forees periſhed, either 


by famine or diſeaſes =. Some of the medicinal compoſitions, 


which he invented againſt the diſtempers that reigned in his 


army, are mentioned by Galen, and among the reſt treacle, 
which on his return he preſented to Auguſtus, telling him, 


that it had ſaved the lives of many of his ſoldiers ®. The 
bad ſucceſs, that had attended Ælius in this expedition, de- 


terred both him and others from any further attempts on that 
country; ſo that the inhabitants of Arabia Felix in the eaſt, 
and the Scots in the north, as we ſhall obſerve hereafter, were 


: the only people who continued to enjoy their liberties to the 
| downfal of the Roman empire, while all the other nations of 
the then known world groaned under the yoke. 


Waits Alius Gallus was employed with part of the F. Candace, 
gyptian army in this expedition, Candace, queen of Ethiopia, queen of 


inrading the province of Thelais in Upper Egypt with a great Echiopia, 


army, ſurpriſed the cities of Syene, Elephantina, and Phyllis, Fon. 
carried the Romans who gariſoned them into captivity, over- bo 


"Dis ibid, p. 5 16— 524. S240, l xvi. p 780 & 1. ii. p. 
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Hereupon C. Petronius, at that time governor of Egypt, 
having with all imaginable expedition got together a body of 
ten thouſand foot and eight hundred horſe, marched againſt 
the warlike queen, and coming up with her in the neighbour. 
hood of P/elcha, a city of Ethiopia on the banks of the Nile, 
obliged her to give battle, defeated her army, tho” thirty thou- 


Ke, ſand ſtrong, and made himſelf maſter of Pſelcha, the key of 
But i: de- 

Feated by | netrated above eight hundred miles into the country; and af. 
Petromus, ter having paſſed thoſe deſerts, where the whole army of Cam- 
Wie takes byſes is (aid to have been by a ſudden ſtorm buried in the ſand 
feveral of e ifa ave been by ry 


| Ger cities. be took, without oppolition, the cities of Premnis, Abocei, 


ſtood near the cataracts of the Nile. Encouraged with this 
ſucceſs, the Roman general advanced to Napata, which Di- 
on calls Tenaps, tne metropolis of the kingdom, which he 
took and deſtroyed, and from thence marched forward, till 
at length being able to proceed ao farther by reaſon of the 


great deſerts, nor ſtay there any longer on account of the ex- 


ceſſive heats of the climate, he was obliged to turn back, 
Having therefore put a gariſon of four hundred men into Pren- 
nis, one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes of Ethiopia, and ſupplied 


it with proviſions for two years, he returned to Alexan- 
dria, carrying with him many thouſand captives, whom 


he ſold for ſlaves, except one thouſand, in which number 
were the chief commanders of Candace's army ; and 


thoſe he ſent as a preſent to Auguſius. The queen of | 


Ethiopia, upon the firſt notice of the departure of the Roman, 
having aſſembled new forces, attacked with great vigour the 


gariſon they had left at Premnis; but Petronius returning 


with a quickneſs and expedition hardly to be imagined, ſhe 


4s queen 


een ever, Auguſtus afterwards remitted the tribute, which ſhe was, 
ace Wt | 


75% Ro. Purſuant to the treaty, to pay yearly to the Roman people, 
and reſtored to her all the cities which Petronius had ſeiz- 
De Can- DuRING theſe tranſactions in the eaſt, the Aſturians and 
tabrians Cantabrians attempted anew the recovery of their liberty; 
and Aſtu- and having, by a ſtratagem, ſurpriſed a conſiderable body of 


mans. 


rians rebel, Romans, put them all to the ſword. But lias Lana, 
bat are whom Arguſtus had left governor of that part of Spain, ſon 
xevenged their death, laying walte the whole country wih 


ſoon re- 


duced. 
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Ethiopia on the, fide of Egypt. From P/elcha Petronius pe- 


Phturis, Cambyſes, Atteva, and Stadifis ; which laſt place 


was obliged not only to raiſe the ſiege, but to concludea 
peace upon terms very advantageous to the Romans. How . 
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fire and ſword, and cruelly maſſacring moſt of their young 
men who were able to bear arms: by which means he re- 
duced them in leſs than a month to an entire ſutjection ?. 
THe following year Auguſtus, being in his eleventh con- Augu dus 


ſulſhip with Cneius Calpurnius Piſo, tell into a dangerous dif- ar the point 


temper, which brought him to the point of death. When of deuch.. 
he thought himſelt paſt recovery, he ſent for the curule ma- 
giſtrates, and the chief men of the ſenatorial and equeſtrian 

order, who immediately came to attend him, not doubting. 

but he deſigned to name in their preſence his ſucceſſor, and 


intail the empire on his family. They were therefore great- His 7 WP 


ly ſurpriſed to ſee the dying emperor, without uttering a wiour on 


fingle word, put into the hands of his collegue Calpurntus that occa- 


2 his laſt will, and with it a book of his own writing, fion. 
which contained a diſtinct and minute account of all the 
towns, provinces, alhes, forces, riches, and taxes, of the 
whole Roman empire. The contents of his will, which was 
to be opened only after his death, were never known ; but, 
from his not naming a ſucceſſor, and his delivering to the 
chief magiſtrate, in do critical a juncture, an account of tl e 
revenues and forces of the empire, they al} concluded, that his 
defign was to put the commonwealth once more into the hands 
of the ſenate and people. His ring he delivered in the pre- 
ſence of all to Agrippa, figniiying thereby, as was then in- 
terpreted, that if they detired to be governed by one man, 
they could not chuſe a perſon more fit for ſo great a truſt 
than Agrippa. As for Marcellus, his ſon-in-law, his nephew, 


and his ſon by adoption, whom every one expected he would 


name for his ſueceſſor, he ſeemed to have entirely forgot him. 5 


This unexpected behaviour of Augu/zus at the point of death, 


when his ſincerity could not be reaſonably queltioned, gained 
him the affections of the people, above any thing he had hi- 
therto done in their behalf. They thought him more worthy 
of being ſolemnly deified, and ranked among the gods, in re- 


_ gard of the difiutereſted ove he ſhewed for his country, than 
dis father Julius on account of all his warlike exploits. But Antonius ; 


the apotheofis of Augu/tus was put off for many years; for Muſa . 
Antonius Muſa, a famous Greek piyſtcian, and brother to fore; him 


Luphorbus, phy ſteian to Juba king of Mauritania, by cool- ro his 
ing potions, and the ufe of the cold bath, reſtored him to health, 


his health, to the great real, or ſeeming, (aiafation of the 


ſenate and people, "who immediately ordered a ſtatue of braſs 
to be erected to Muſa over-againſt that of Aſculapius, a 
diſtinction never before granted to any frecd- man. He Was 


e Drop: 5 54. 


alſo 


Rejoicings 
at Rome 
for his re- 


 Wifunder- 
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alſo allowed to wear a gold ring, and all perſons of his pro- 
feſſion were for ever, out of gratitude to him, exempted 
from all manner of taxes and tributes 4. The recovery of 
Auguſtus occaſioned great rejoicings in the city; medals were 
ſtruck, many of which have reached our times, and the 
moſt magnificent ſports exhibited that had ever been ſeen in 

Rome. We are told that ſome fathers, then on their death. 
beds, commanded their children to ſacrifice victims in their 
name by way of thankſgiving to Jupiter Capitolinus, with 
this inſcription, The day of our death was the day of Avguſtug'; 
recovery r. The emperor, as ſoon as he was in a condition 


to appear abroad, went to the ſenate-houſe, and, after hay- 


ing thanked the fathers in moſt obliging terms for the con- 


cern they had ſhewn during his illneſs, and the joy they had 


expreſſed on his recovery, he opened his will, and offered to 


read it to the aſſembly, in order to convince them, that he 


had appointed himſelf no ſucceſſor, but left them at full li- 
berty either of re-eſtabliſhing the antient form of government, 
or chuſing for themſelves a ſovereign ; but they all cried out 


with one voice, That they would not by any means ſuffer 


him to take that trouble, which was to no purpoſe, ſince 


they were, without any further proof, fully convinced of the 


| Banding 
6ettvern 
Marcellus 


and 


Pd. 


Agrip- 


ſincerity of his intentions, and his diſintereſted zeal for the 
public welfare c. „ 
THe behaviour of Auguſtus during his illneſs occaſioneda 
miſunderſtanding between Marcellus and Agrippa. The 
former thinking himſelf injured by his uncle, who had pre- 


ferred to one ot his owh family a man of a mean deſcent, 2 


mere ſoldier of fortune, expreſſed his reſentment, not againſt 
the emperor, but againſt his favourite, treating him on ſeve- 
ral occaſions with great contempt. On the other hand, 4- 
grippa was not a man to bear with any ill uſage, The empe- 


_ Tor therefore, to prevent the evil conſequences of their mu- 


tual jealouſies, thought it adviſeable to part them; and ac- 
cordingly appointed Agrippa governor of Syria, who imme- 
diately left Rome, but went no farther than Mitylene in the 
illand of Leſbes, whence he ſent his lieutenants to govern the 
provinces committed to his care*. | SE „ 


Ax p now Augy/us, thinking his authority ſufficiently 8 


tabliſhed, reſigned the faſces, after having held them nine 
years together, to P. Se/?ius, a man of an unblemiſhed cha- 
racer, but a conſtant and faithful friend to Brutus, under 


4 Idem, p. 517, & ſeq. BEES SUET in Odtavio. { SUET» 
X Dio. ibid. Dio. I. liii. p. 518. VIII. PaTERC. I. ü. 
c. 91. Josz u, antiq. I. xi, c. 13. SVE1, ibid. c, C0. 
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whom he had ſerved in the battle of Philippi in quality of 
proqueſtor, and whoſe memory he {till reverenced, keeping 


| his picture in his houſe, and commending on all occaſions the 


22 


zeal of that brave patriot for the welfare of his country. The No 25. 

ſenate was ſo affected with this impartial conduct of Aaguſtus, your; heap 
in preferring a man of Sęſtius's character to many of his OWN ed ufon 
friends, who aſpired at the ſame dignity, that they heaped Auguſtus. 


new honours upon him, declared him perpetual proconſul of 
the Roman empire, impowered him to aſſemble the ſenate 
when he pleaſed, and, what he valued above all other pre- 
rogatives, allowed A to exerciſe the authority of the tri- 
buneſhip, and enjoy all the privileges annexcd to that dignity, 
not only within the walls of Rome, but in the molt diſtant 
provinces. Such an ample and unlimited power was without 
precedent ; but the emperor readily accepted it, as it render- 
ed his perſon ſacred, and ſecured him againſt all outrages and 
His ſucceſſors never 
parted with this power ; but, after the example of Auguſtus, 


cauſed it to be recorded in public regiſters in theſe teims 


Tribunitiæ foteſtatis primum, ſecundum, Cc s. 


In the conſulate of Cn. Calpur- 


EZ Thus were | 
the Romans, by railing the authority of their emperors, 0 - 


| rivetting their own chains. 
nis Piſo, and L. Seftius, Phrahates king of Parthia being 
| reſtored to the throne by the Scythians, Tir ridates, whom the Tiridates 


Parthians had choſe in his room, being oblived to ſave him- & Rome. 


ſelf by flight, came to Rome, with the "chief men of his par- 


ty, to ſolicit the aſſiſtance of Augu/tus, promiſing to hold the 
kingdom of him, in caſe he was reftored by his means to 
the throne. On the other hand, Phrahates, hearing he had 
fled to Rome, ſent embaſſadors * Tas him to defeat his  defigns, 
and to demand of Auguſtus the delivery of his rebellious 
flaves, as he ſtyled them, and the releaſe of his ſun, whom 


 Tiridates had put into his hands at Antizch, when he paſſed 


through that city on his return to Italy after the reduction of 
Lebt. Auguſtus introduced the embaſſadors of the contend- 
ing parties to the ſenate ; but, after they had pleaded the 
cauſe of their reſpective princes before the fathers, without 
conſulting them, he anſwered the embaſſadors himſelf in the 


aſſiſt either of them againſt the other, 


Þ ſame manner as he had done before at Autioch, viz. That he we ; 
| would not deliver Tiridates into the hands of Phrahates, nor anfaver ro 
However, to gratify his nh, 


both in ſomething, he gave Tiridates leave to live at Rome, ſadors, and 
to tho/e of 


Dito. ibid. p. 118. 519. Vide Noa is de Cenotaph. Piſana, Phrabates. 


& L. agg p. 19r. * Ax ron. Pact. Critic. in annal. Baton 11, 
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ordering him out of the public treaſury an allowance ſuit. 
able to his rank, and ſent back to Phrahates his ſon, on con- 
dition that he ſhould reſtore all the captives and enſigns taken 
from Craſſus and Antony. This Phrahates promiſed ; but did 
not perform till three years after“. This year Marcell 


was ſeized with a hectic fever, which Antonius Muſa under. 
took to cure; but the remedies he preſcribed, the fame which 


had ſaved the life of Augu/tus, were commonly believed to have 


coccſioned his death, which happened in the nineteenth | 
year of his age, to the inexpreſſible grief of Auguſtus, his 
mother Octavia, and the Roman people, whoſe hearts he 


had won by his extraordinary accompliſhments, obliging be- 
haviour, and uncommon modeſty, Though this year proved 


very ſickly, and many were carried off by the reigning diſ 
tempers, yet the ambitious Livia was generally charged with 


the death of that hopeful youth, whom ſhe was believed to 


have diſpatched by means of Antonius Muſa, to make 
room for Tiberius and Druſus her own children, His fune- 
al obſequies were performed with the utmoſt magnificence 


in the campus Martius, Auguſtus himſelf, who was his neareſt 


relation, pronouncing, according to cuſtom, his funeral | 


oration 3 


Tur next year, M. Claudius Marcellus Æſerninus and 


L. Arruntius being conſuls, a dreadful plague raged in Raw 


and all the other cities of Ttaly ; which, as the lands were 


left untilled, was attended with a general famine. The fi- 
ber overflowed, and laid great part of the city under water. 


Lightning fell on the Pantheon, and there daſhed to pieces 


| ſeveral ſtatues, Sc. The populace imagining, that the gods 


| ator. The conſcript fathers readily complied with their te- 


viſited them with theſe, and threatened them with greater | 
calamities, becauſe they had ſuffered Augiſtus to lay down 
the conſulate, ſurrounded the ſenate-houſe, and threatened to 


ſet fire to it, unleſs the fathers immediately created him dic- 


queſt ; whereupon the people repaired in great crouds to the 


houſe of Auguſtus, with twenty-four axes and faſces, intreat- 


* Aus ing him to accept of the dictatorſhip; but he wiſely declined 
-viſeh de- che envy and danger of that title, having already all the 


ret the 
.Zator- 


5, and office of general purveyor, which had been formerly con- 
he office of ferred on Pompey the Great, and took care to ſupply the city 


her edna 


0 tor. 


power and authority annexed to it. However, that he might 
not ſeem to deſpiſe the favours of the people, he accepted the 


5 Dow: ibid. Just in. I. xlii:- ce. 5. Dio, p. 5175 
519. Veit. Par ERC. |. ii. c. 93. Tacir. annal. 2. VII“. 
Eneid. l. vi. | 

with 
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with great plenty of proviſions, appointing annually two per- 
ſons for that purpoſe, who had diſcharged the prztorſhip two 
years before. As to the office of perpetual cenſor, he could 
by no meaus be prevailed to take it upon him; but named 
to that important employment Paulus Amilius Lepidus, bro- 
ther to the triumvir, by whom he had been proſcribed, and 
L. Munatius Plancus, formerly, one of - Antony's moſt zea- 


Jous partizans 3 but Lepidus dying ſoon after, and Plancus, 


who was a man of a moſt infamous character, being no ways 


* qualified to cenſure the vices of others, Auguſtus took upon him 


ſelf to perform the functions, tho' he declined the title, of that 
magiſtracy, and enacted many excellent laws relating to the 


reformation of manners, which gained him the love and eſ- 


teem of the whole city. He ſuppreſſed ſeveral private aſſem- E 
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Enads fe- 


blies, and reformed others; from the ædiles he transferred weral ex- 


the care of the public ſhows and ſports to the prætors, whom cellext 
he reduced to ten, and would not allow them to exhibit the laws. 


uſual ſports at their own charges, but obliged the people to 


contribute a ſmall ſum for their own diverſions, and paid the 
reſt out of the public treaſury. As the ædileſhip was the firſt 
ſtep to public honours, the young noblemen often ſpent 
their whole fortunes, and reduced themſelves to beggary, by 
the expenſive ſhows with which they entertained the people, 
in hopes of being raiſed by their ſuffrages to the ſuperior ma- 


giftracies ; and it was to obvate this abuſe, that Auguſtus 


committed the celebrating of the games to the prætors, and 


would have the charges attending them divided between the 


people and the public treaſur 2 Tot he curule ædiles he com- 
mitted the care of extinguiſhing fires, allowing them for that 
ſervice ſix hundred ſlaves, who were bought and maintained 


at the public expence. He likewiſe ordered by a particular 


edict, that none fhould exhibit the ſhow of gladiators with- 
out leave from the ſenate, and then only twice a year, and 


vith no more than one hundred and twenty combatants. As 


many perſons of rank, women as well as men, had of late 
debaſed themſelves to 20 and dance upon the ſtage, Augu/tus 
reſtrained ſuch ſcandalous practices, by forbidding, under the 
evereſt penalties, any of the ſenatorial or equeſtrian order to 
Ippear on the ſtage, and extending this prohibition | to the 
children and grand-children of ſenators 2. In theſe regu- 
lations he exerted the power and authority of an abſolute 
prince and legiſtator ; but in other things uſed great condeſ- 
cenſion, affecting to appear in courts of judicature like a pri- 


vate perſon, and even to plead for his friends, or attend them 


P10. ibid. p. 521---524: Sur r. ibid. 
+ POT when 
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when cited before the prætors or other judges. This complai- 
ſance often drew inſults upon him from the adverſe parties, 
as it happened in the caſe of one M. Primus, who was accu- 
ſed of having made an irruption into the country of the Odryſi- 
ani, while he was governor of Macedon. Primus main- 
tained; that he had been ordered by Auguſtus to make war 
upon the Odryſians; whereupon Auguſtus, appearing ſoon af- 
ter in court, was aſked by the prætor, Whether Primus's plex 


ration. certainly miſtaken, ſince he was very ſure he had given no 
ſuch orders. This open and poſitive declaration left no room 

for any reply; which ſo provoked L. Muræna, who pleaded for 

Primus, that he could not help aſking the emperor with great 

| boldneſs and anger, What buſineſs he had there? and what had 

brought him to a place where he was neither expected nor wan- 

ted? The public good, replied Auguſtus, with great calmneſs 

and moderation. This deportment gained him the eſteem of 
many; but others, who were enemies to Auguſtus in their 

hearts, and wiſhed to ſee the ancient form of government 


| Comhpiracy Teſtored, laid hold of this opportunity to ſtir up Murena, and 


againſt to enter into a conſpiracy with him againſt the tyrant of None, 
Auguſtus. as they ſtyled him: Muræna and Fannius Cepio, the formet 


of the plot, for the execution of which a day and place was 


their pardon, But Auguſtus would not hearken to the intres- 


Ct: been long in ſuſpenſe, whether he ſhould beſtow his daughter 
1 di ſcoave- 


red ard the 
conſjura- 


the conſpirators were ſummoned to take their trials, and not 


| 1574 p niſb- 


ed. 


Cie was conveved in the night-time by a faithful ſlave to 
the Tiher in a baſket, and put on board a ſmall veſſel which 


Iinded him at Oftia. From O/tia the flave conducted him 


ſafe to Laurentum, and from thence to Cumæ, Where he ws | 


betrayed by another ſlave to a centurion, who cut off his 


head and carried it to Rome. Muræna was diſcovered in 


Rome, and aſſaſſinated by Auguſtus's emiſſaries. As the con- 
ſpirators were abſolved by the votes of ſome of the Judge 


- * 
2 . * 


* 


His mode · was true or no? The emperor anſwered, That Primus was 


a man of an unblemiſhed character, and the latter the greateſt | 
devauchee in Rome, took upon them the whole management 


already appointed. But, in the mean time, Muræna diſcloſed 
the whole to his ſiſter Terentilla, and ſhe to her huſband. 
Mæcenas, who gave notice of it to the emperor, after having 
adviſed his brother-in-law and the other conſpirators to ab- 
{cond, till ſuch time as he ſhould obtain, as he hoped to do, 


ties either of Macenas or Proculeius, who was brother to 
Muræna, and in ſuch favour with the emperor, that he had 


Julia on him or Marcellus. As Auguſtus proved inflexible, 


_ appearing, interdicted by a majority of ſuffrages fire and wi 
ter, throughout the whole extent of the Roman empire. 


with a ſecret ſatisfaction, hoping they would convince 
moſt zealous and obſtinate republicans, that thy wore 10 
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the emperor, ſearing ſuch criminals might for the future go 
vnpuniihed, enacted the two following laws, viz. That all 
guilty perſons who refuſed to appear, ſhould be condemned 
to the ſame puniſhments, which would have been inflicted 
upon them, if they had been regularly tried and convicted; 
and that for the future the judges in criminal caſes ſhould de- 
liver their opinions, not in writing, but openly and by word 
of mouth. Left the ſeverity he thewed on this occaſion and 


the new laws he enaCted, might eſtrange the minds of the 


people from him, he took no notice of the odd behaviour of 
old Czpio, who not only ſet at liberty the ſlave who had con- 
veyed his ſon out of Rome, but ſentenced the other to be cru- 
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cihed, after having cauſed him to be led through all the ſtreets 


of Reme with a writing, which expreſſed the cauſe of his 
puniſhment. At this time, Auguſtus, out of complaiſance 
to the ſenate, whom his ſeverity towards two men of rank 
mizht have provoked, delivered up to the conſcript fathers 
the provinces of Cyprus and Narbonne Gaul, which, from 


this time, began to be ranked among the proconſular provinces, 


and to be governed by magiſtrates ſent thither by the ſenate; 
This ſame year, the Cantabrians and Afturians revolted anew ; 


The pro- 
vinces of 
Cyprus 
and Gaul 
delivered 


dit were ſoon brought under ſubjection by C. Furnius. Many * #9 the 


of Cantabrians, finding they could not ſhake off the yoke, ſenate. 


thoſe rather to lay violent hands on themſelves than to bear 


AND now Itahy and all the provinces in the weſt enjoying 
a profound tranquillity, Auguſtus reſolved to take a progreſs 
into the eaſt, and with this view ſet out for S:c:ly towards 
the end of the year, leaving the people at full liberty to chuſe 
for conſuls whom they pleaſed. At the time therefore ap- 
pointed for the great elections the centuries met, and with 


| it; ſo deep was the love of liberty imprinted in the hearts of 
lat brave people b 3 


one conſent raiſed to the conſulate Auguſtus, and gave him 
H. Lollius for his collegue; but he refuſing to accept of that 


dignity, and even to name another in his room, the 
centuries met a ſecond time, when ſuch diſorders were raiſed 
in the comitia, by the ambition of the two competitors, L. Siia- 


2 7 . f . * C 
ms and Q; Amilius Lepidus, that the wiſer citizens thought 


i proper to acquaint Auguſtus therewith, and ſolicit him to 


_tewun to Nome, and with his preſcace puta ſtop to the con-, 


Difturhan- 
in 
Rome zn 
occount of 
he elec. 


tells and diviſions, which the oppuſite factions had raiſcd IN tions. 


the city. ; Auguſtus heard the account ot theie giſturbances 
6e 


Dio. I. liv p. 523, Kl. lit. p. 504. „ Idem ibid. 
| ——— longer 
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longer capable of governing themſelves as formerly. How. 

ever, leſt the quarrels of two ſuch men, who had a great 

number of clients and were allied to moſt of the chief fa- 

milies in Rome, ſhould produce a civil war, he ſent for the 
candidates, reprimanded them ſeverely, and commanded 

them to keep at a diftance from Rome till the election was 

over. But this did not reſtore tranquillity to the city; the 

friends of the two competitors ſupported their reſpective in- 

tereſts with the fame warmth as if they had been preſent; 

but at length Lepidus's party prevailed, and he was choſen 

conſul. However, Augu/tus, to prevent ſuch diſturbances 

for the future, as he could not be always at Rome himſelf, 

judged it neceſſary to create a new magiſtrate, whoſe province 

ſhould be to maintain peace and tranquillity in the metropolis. 
Agrippa Agrippa ſeemed to him the moſt proper perſon for ſo great a 
made go command, He therefore diſpatched a meſſenger to him, 
wvernor of ordering him to quit the iſland of Leſbos and repair to him in 
Rome. Sici/y. On his arrival, to procure him more reſpect and zu- 
thority in his new employment, he commanded him to di- 
vorce Marcella, tho“ daughter to Octavia and Auguf/tui's 

niece, and to marty his daughter Julia, the widow of Mar- 
He marries cellus. We are told that Mecenas promoted this match, by 
Julia, Au- ſuggeſting to Auguſtus, when he conſulted him about it, tha 
guſtus's ſince he had already made Agrippa ſo great and powerful, he 
daughter. 
intereſt by marrying him to his daughter b. This marraige 

Agrippa immediately after took his leave of Auguſtus, and ſet 


applauſe, being equally beloved by the ſenate and people. 
Id the mean time, Auguſtus, having ſettled the affairs of 
| Sicily, paſſed over into Greece, where he ſhewed particular 
marks of his favour to the Lacedamonians, on whom he be- 
ſtowed the iſland of Cithera and five other cities, as a rewatd 
for the kindneſs they had formerly ſhewn to Livia, when ſhe 
fled with her huſband and ſon out of Itahy. The eg be 
puniſhed for having erected ſtatues to Brutus and Caſſius, and 
_ afterwards ſided with Antony. He took from them the iſland 


of Egina and the city of Eretria, forbidding therfi for the 


future to fell the right of citizenſhip, which brought them in 


vaſt ſums, the Romans themſelves glorying in being free of 


Athens c. From Greece Auguſtus ſailed to Sames, and there 
wintered. 


Octavio. Dio, ibid. 


EARLY 


ought either to cut him off, or unalterably attach him to his 
was celebrated with the utmoſt pomp and magnificence, and 


out for Rome, where he diſcharged his new office with great 


b Dro, ibid. p. 525. VELL, PaTERC. L ii. c. 93. SET. n 


r ITS 


„ 


„ ſephus h (C). However, Auguſtus, no leſs proud of having 
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EARLY in the ſpring, M. Apulcias and P. Silvius Nerva Auguſtus 
being conſuls, Augu/tus left Sanios, and croffed over into Aſia, paſſes inte 
ſettling the affairs of the provinces through which he pafled, the eaſt. 
in as abſolute a manner as if they had belonged to himſelt and 
not to the ſenate. He deprived the Cyzicans of their liberty, 
for having whipt and put to death ſome Roman citizens. 

The ſame puniſhment he inflicted on the inhabitants of Tyre 
and $idon, judging this the moſt effectual method of putting 


| an end to the factions, which reigned in theſe two cities, and 
were attended with frequent murders. As he drew near the Phrahates 


borders of Parthia, Porabates king of that country, dreading ſends back 
a foreign war, as he was univerſally hated by his ſubje&s, not 7? him the 
only ſent back to him all the enfigns and captives taken b * 2g 
the Parthians, in their wars with Craſſus and Antony, but _ and 
yielded to all the conditions which Augu/tus required, giving — 
four of his ſons with their wives and children as hoſtages for 

the performance of them 4 ; whereupon Juſtin obſerves, that 

Auguſtus did more by the greatneſs of his name, than any 

other commander could have done by a long and bloody 

war ©; but Tacitus tells us, that not the fear of Auguſtus, 


g but the diffidence Phrahates had of his own people, induced 


him thereunto f; and with him agree Strabo* and Jo- 


thus 
p10. ibid. e jusrin |. xlii c. 5. ff Tactr. annal. 
. e. 5 STRABO. I. vi. p. 288. bd Jos ERH. antiq. 


Ei. e. 3. 


(C) So far as we can gather from their writings, the whole 
matter ſeems to have paſſed in the following manner; A very beau- 
tiful Italian woman, named Thermu/a, having been formerly ſent by 
Anguſtus to Phrahates as apreſent, the king entertained her firſt as his 


concubine, and afterwards, on her bringing him a ſon, married her, 


and declared her queen. In this ftation ſhe gained an abſolute 
aſcendant over him, which ſhe made uſe of to ſecure the ſucceſſion 

to her ſon. With this view ſhe propoſed to Phrabates the putting 

of his other ſons, whoſe names were Saro/pades, Ceroſpades, Phra- 

bates, and Vonones, into the hands of the Romans. Phrahates, not 
thinking himſeif ſafe againſt his ſubjects, ſo long as there were any | 


| ofthe race of 4-/aces of an age fit to govern, readily complied with 


the queen's propolal; and accordingly, when matters were made 
up between him and Auguſtus, and hoſtages demanded for the fe- 
curing of the terms of that agreement, he delivered his four ſons 


into the hands of Auguſtus, who carried them to Rome, where they 
| 7Temaned many years. As for Thermuſa's ſon, who was named 
 Phrabatices, he was bred up to ſucceed his father in the kingdom. 


The 


„ 
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thus recovered the Roman eagles and captives, than if he bal 


overcome the Parthians in battle, ſent orders to the ſenate ta 
ſhut up the temple of Janus, which he had opened on bis 
ſetting out for the eaſt, and to offer ſacrifices, by way of 
thankſgiving to the rods, for the ſucceſs which had attended 
him in this expedition. To perpetuate the memory of an 
action, which he looked upon as the moſt glorious of his Whole 


| reign, on his return to Rome he cauſed a temple to be built 


in the capitol to Mars the Avenger, upon the plan of that 


which had long before been built in honour of Jupiter Fore. 


Auguſtus 
appoints 


Tigranes 


king of 
Armenia, 


Who re- 


trius. In this new temple were hung up the military enſigns 


which the king of Parthia had reſtored, as monuments of the 
homage which that proud monarch had paid to fugn/tns |, 
At the ſame time Auguſtus ſettled the affairs of Armenis 
Artabazes, king of that country, having been taken priſoner 
by Antony and carried to rauen, as we have related z. 


bove, Artaxias his fon, whom Dion calls Artabazes, ſucceedel 
him. But he having made himſelf obnoxious to his ſubjeds 


by a moſt tyrannical and oppreſſive reign, they complaincd of 
him to Auguftus, defiring to have Tigranes, his younger bro- 
ther, who was then at Rome, to reign over them in his ſtead, 


Auguſtus complied with their requeſt, and ſent Tiberius, the 


ſon of Livia, who had attended him into the eaſt, with an 
army into Armenia, and drive out A-taxias and place Tigrames 
on the throne. But A taxias being killed by his own ſubjects 
before the arrival of Tiberius, and Tigranes thereupon admit- 


ted, without oppoſition, to ſucceed him, the young Roman had 


no opportunity of ſignalizing himſelf by any military exploits, 
However, he crowned the new king with gicat pomp ad 


ceives the magniticence, placing the diadem upon his tribunal, and ob- 
_ crown of liging Tigranes to receive it of him, as if he had bees indebted 


Tiberius. 


to him for his kingdom x. 1. elleius Paterculus, the great 


| IJTIS ibid. Dao. p. 526. k Dio. ibid. 


The Parthian: were ſo ſuperſtitiouſly addicted to the race of / 
ſaces, that Phrabates well knew they would bear him, to long as 
they had no other of that family of an age fic to be ſer up to reign 


in his room; and this was, according to Strabo and Foſephus (6), 
the reaſon why Phrabates ſo readily yielded up his ſons to the 
Romans ; but at length his deſtruction came from what he thus 
projected for his ſafety, as we have related in our hiſtory of the 


Partbians 0 7) 


(6) Vide Strab. & Job. ubi — Ne uit. Univer 
Vel. X. p. 544. | 


| Matterer | 


| the king of India told him, that though he reigned over fix 
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fatterer of Tiberius, tells us, that, entering Armenia at the 

head of his legions, he reduced the whole country, and obliged 

the Armenians to receive Tigranes, whom he calls Artavaſ- 

des, for their king. He adds, that the Parthians were fo 

terrified at his approach, and the fame of his name and ex- 

ploits, that they ſent back to Auguſtus the Roman enſigns and 

captives l. But all other writers aſcribe the recovery of the 

enſigns to Auguſtus, and agree, that Tiberius performed no- 
thing worth mentioning. This year Julia, who had had no Caius Ca- 

children by her firſt huſband Marcellut, brought Agrippa a ſar born. 
ſon, who was named Caius, and on whoſe birth-day a per- 
etual ſacrifice, with other ſolemnities, was decreed by way 

of thankſgiving to the gods =. Towards the end of the ſum- 

mer, Auguſtus left Syria, and being attended by Hered, king 

of Judæa, to the ſea fide, he embarqued and failed for Samos, 

where he paſſed the enſuing winter. In the mean time, the 
conſular year being expired, Auguſtus was named conſul in the 
aſſembly of the people, and C. Sentius Saturninus given him 


| for his collegue. But Auguſtus declining that office, the fac- 


tions revived, and the campus Martius was turned into a field 


of battle, many perſons being killed in the fray ; inſomuch, 


that Augu/tus, to put a ſtop to the diſorders that were raiſed 


on this occaſion by the ambitious competitors, was obliged to 
name a collegue to Sentius of his own authority. The perſon 
he pitched upon was Q. Lucretius Yeſpillo, who had been 


formerly proſcribed by the triumvirs, but at this time ſerved 


under Auguſtus in quality of lieutenant. Theſe two magiſ- 
trates together with Agrippa maintained peace and tranquillity 


in the city, by puniſhing with the utmoſt ſeverity the ring- 

leaders of the late tumult u. . . 
WHILE Auguſtus reſided at Samos, he received a ſecond 4 ſecond 

embaſſy from the king of India, ſoliciting an alliance with n te 

him. The embaſladors, as we are informed. by Nicolas of Auguftus 

Damaſcus, who faw them as they paſſed through Antioch, In the 

delivered to Auguſtus a letter in the Greek tongue, wherein * $i 

hundred kings, yet he had ſo great a value for his friendſhip, 

that he ſent this embaſſy on ſo long a journey on purpoſe to 


deſire it of him; that he was ready to meet him in what place 


ſoeyer he pleaſed to appoint ; and that upon the firſt notice he 


would aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of his power in whatever was 


right, This letter he ſubſcribed by the name of Porus king 
of India. The fix hundred kings, whom he boaſted to 


I VIII. ParERc. |. ii. c 94. ” Dio. p.526. "Dio. 
Vor. XIII. Qq FEY reign 
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reizn over, were the rajat, or petty princes, who governed 


the dieß lem under him, ſeveral of whoſe deſcendants remain 
to this "day, who, paying an annual tribute to the Great 
govern their ſubjects with an abſolute authority. Of 
the embaſſadors, who firſt ſet out from India, three only 
reached the preſence of fugu/?us, the others dying by the 
Of the three ſurviving one was Zarmar, a gymnoſo- 
phitt, who following Augu/tus to Athens, there burnt himſelf 
in his preſence, as Calanus, another of that ſect, had for- 
merly done in the preſence of Alexander, it being cuſtom 

tor the gymnoſophiſts to put an end to their lives, by throw- 
ing themſelves on their funeral piles, when they thought they 
had lived long enough, or apprehended ſome misfortune e 
Among the preſents which they brought were huge viper, 


Mogul, 


way. 


ſerpents ten cubits long, 


a river tortoiſe three cubits long, a 


partridze bigget than 1 vultur, and ſeveral tygers, the Fn 
that had ever been ſeen either by the Greeks or Romans b. 
Auguſtus Auguſtus early in the ſpring left Samos, after having declared 
returns to the inhabitants free, and returned to Rome, where he was te- 
ceived with loud acclamations and all poſſible marks of bo- 
nour, his bringing back the military enſigns and priſoner 
taken in the Parthian wars being what the Romans valued 


beyond the greateſt victories. 


Auguſtus himſelf took ſo much 


pride in having thus retrieved the glory of the Roman name 
among foreign nations, that he cauſed a great number of me- 


dals, many of which have reached us, to be ſtruck with this 


legend on the reverſe, Signis receptis. The poets of his time 


made, as is well known, his recovering of the enſigns and pri- 
ſoners, the common topic of their flatteries 1. 
umphal arches were decreed him by the ſenate, an altar wa 


erected to Fortune with this inſcription, Fortune reduci ; and 
ic was ordained, that the day 


Three tri- 


of his arrival in the capital 


ſhould be annually ſolemniſed with ſacrifices, ſports, ſhows, 
Sc. and diſtinguiſhed by the name of Auguſtalia, or the feaſt 


This year died the prince of the Latin poets iu 
the fitty- -ürſt year of his age, having bequeathed a confider- 


able part of lis great wealth to Auguſtus and MAaæcends, his 


two chic! patrons and benefactors. 
tend Augiſtus into the eaſt, but was obliged by 
of his health to remain at A Naples, whence he paſſed over to 
Atlieus to mect Auguſtus on his return from the iſland of Sa- 


„t. The emperor received him with uncommon marks of 


He had deſigued to at- 
the bad ſtate 


Kindneſs aud eſtecm; but he, leaving Athens ſoon after to 


9 Dio. p 527. 


8 FRABO, 1. xv. p. 710, 720. 
V ide Fall. I. v. Hog A r. I. iv. od. 15, &c. 


I STRAB®, 


viſit 
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viſit the antiquities of Megara in the hot ſeaſon of the year, 
fell ſick there, but nevertheleſs imbarqued for Italy, and 
reached Brunduſium, where he expired ſoon after his arrival. 
As he had not yet put the laſt hand to his Æneid, he ordered 
by his will that inimitable performance to be burnt ; but Au- 
guſtus ſaved Troy, we may ſay with an antient poet, from a 
T Teond conflagration, and by that means preſerved for all fu- 
ture ages a molt perfect pattern of epic poetry. Virgil's body 
was, according to his own appointment, conveyed to Naples, 
and there laid in a monument erected for that purpoſe on the 
road from Naples to Puteoli. On the monument was engrav- 
ed a diſtich wrote by the poet himſelf, wherein he gave a 
| modeſt account of his birth, his death, the place of his burial, 
nnd his works © (D). 

Burr to return to Auguſtus ; as there reigned at this time 
in Rome a general depravation of manners, and the city was 
in a manner over-run with all kinds of vices, the ſenate pre- 

vailed upon Auguſtus to accept the office of cenſor for five 
years. At the ſame time they conferred upon him the con- 
ſalar power for life, ordaining, that he ſhould always have 
twelve axes and faſces carried before him, and ſhould fit in a 
curule chair between the conſuls. At the ſame time they en- 
treated him to make new laws, offering to bind themſelves 
by oath to the obſervance of them. But the emperor refuſed 
an oath, which he judged uſeleſs, intimating, that if his laws 
were good, they would obſerve them without thattie ; if not, 
their oath would be ineffectual l. And now the preſence of 
Azrippa being no longer neceſſary in Rome, Auguſtus diſ- 
patched him into Gaul to ſtop the incurſions of the Germans, 
who, having paſſed the Rhine, committed horrible diſorders 
in the countries ſubject to Rome. But at the approach of ſo 
renowned a commander, they repaſſed the river, and ſhelter- - 
| «& themſelves in their woods. Hereupon Agrippa, having Fra RS | 
ſettled the affairs of that country, and left a ſufficient number warches 
| of troops to guard the banks of the Rhine, the boundary be- againſt the 


; tween Gau and Germany, paſſed from thence into Spain, Germans. 
where the Cantabrians, notwithſtanding their former loſſes, 

, || had raiſed new diſturbances. Maſt of their youth had a few 

| Jon before been en ae and ſold for ſlaves to the 
5 vide Tis. Don Ar. in vita Virgili. c Dio. Sy Ir. ibid. 

__ (D The diſtich is as follows: 

0 


Mantua me genuit : Calabes rapuere ; tenet nunc 
5 Pßarthenape: cecini paſcua, rura, duces. 
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neighbouring nations; but having found means to break their 
chains, they had cut the throats of their matters, and return. 
ing into their own country, fortified themſelves there, and 
attacked with incredible fury the Roman gariſons. Agrippa 


marched againſt them with great expedition, but, on his ar. 


rival in their country, he met with fo vigorous a reſiſtance 
from that brave and gallant people, that his ſoldiers began to 
deſpair of ever being able to reduce them. As the Cantabri- 
ans had waged war with the Romans for two hundred years 


and upwards, they were well acquainted with their manner of 


fighting, no ways inferior to them in point of courage, and 
now become deſperate, as well knowing, that if they were 
conquered, after having ſo often attempted to recover their 


= _ they muſt expect the moſt ſevere uſage and cruel fla- 


Animated with this reflection, they fell upon the Re- 
mans with 2 fury hardly to be expreſſed, put them to flight 


= a ſeveral ren ounters, and defended themſelves, when at. 


tacked by the enemy, with ſuch intrepidity and reſolution, 


that Agrippa afterwards owned, that he had never, either by 


The final 
reduction 
ef Canta- 


: brla. 


ſea or land, been engaged in a more dangerous expedition. 
That brave commander was obliged to uſe intreaties, mena- 


ces, and to brand ſome of his legionaries with ignominy, be- 


fore he could bring them to enter the liſts with ſo reſolute and 


formidable an enemy. But having at length with much ado 
prevailed upon them to try the chance of an engagement in | 
the open field, he ſo animated them by his own example, that, | 
after a moſt obſtinate diſpute, he gained in the end a com- 


plete victory, which indeed coſt him dear, but put an end to 
that deſtructive war. All the Cantabrians fit to bear arms 
were cut in pieces, their caſtles and ſtrong-holds were taken 


and razed, and their women, children, and old men, none 


elſe being left alive, were obliged to abandon the mountain- 


ous places, and ſettle in the plain. Thus Agrippa com- 
pleated the reduction of a brave nation, which had kept 
the Reman arms employed for the ſpace of two hundred years, 


that is, ever ſince the time of Scip:o Africanus, the firſt Ru- 


man who made war in Spain. The final reduction of Canta- = 
bria, and the quieting of all Spain, was judged both by the 


ſenate and Auguſtus well worthy of a triumph; but Agrip)s 
modeſtly declined that honour, aſcribing the whole glory of ſo 
ſucceſsful an expedition to Avguſtus, under whoſe auſpices he 
bad fought. He was well acquainted with the jealous humour of 


the emperor, no ways renowned for military atchievements; 


fully leflencd his own > glory . for ſear of — his, wn 
e 


and therefore, to avoid giving him the leaſt umbrage, he art- 
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he knew, might be attended with dangerous conſequences t. 
Agrippa on his return to Rome applied himſelf wholly to the 
embelliſhing of the city with new edihces, and ſupplying it 
with great plenty of water, which proved no leſs ornamental 
to that great metropolis, than convenient and uſeful to 
the vaſt multitudes of people who flocked thither from all 
parts of the then known world. The waters, Virge, Julia, 
and Tepula, were by him conveyed, at his own expence, into 
the city, by aqueducts, of a m {t magnificent ſtructure, and 
for the moſt part ſupported by large and beautiful columns of Ro 
marble. The aqueducts of the waters, Appia and Marcia, ; — 
which conveyed into Rome, we my ſay, whole rivers, were by --——Y 
by him repaired at a vaſt charge. In ſhort, to Agrippa chief- Suppa 
ly is Rome indebted for that great plenty of wholeſome water, 
which it enjoys to this day, perhaps above all the cities in the 
world; and to this Ayguſtus alluded, when he pleaſantly an- 
ſwered the people, who complained t) him of the ſcarcity and 
dearth of wine, that Azrippa had taken care they ſbould not die 
ef thirſt ®. Towards the end of this year, Auguſtus granted 
a triumph to Lucius Cornelius Balbus for having ſubdued the 23 6... 
Garamantes, a people of Africa, hitherto unknown to the mantes 
Romans. Balbus made himſelf maſter of all that country,which [ubdued. 
lay between Africa properly ſo called, that is, the antient 
dominions of Carthage, Lower Atbiopia, and Getulia, ex- 
tending by that means the limits of the Roman empire as far 
as the river Nigris. Such an important conqueſt Auguſtus 
| Judged well worthy of a triumph, which was accordingly 
granted to Balbus, though he was not ſo much as a native of 
| ſtaly, but born at Gades in Spain, and lately admitted to the 
rights of a Roman citizen. He had the glory of being the firſt 
foreigner who was honoured with this mark of diſtinction, 
| Auguſtus wiſely overlooking antient cuſtoms, to honour and 
reward valour without diſtinction in men of all nations w. 
This year Ælius Gallus, prefet of Egypt, made a progreſs 
into the upper parts of that country, as far as Syene and the 
, | borders of Mthzopia, in which Strabo the geographer attended 
. | him, who tells us, that at Thebes he ſaw the ſtatue of Mem- 
> | non, which, according to the poets *, ſaluted the ſun at his firſt 
z _ riſing with an harmonious found, He adds, that being one 
d morning on the place, he heard the ſound without knowing 
e | how it was produced, but ſuſpected it came from ſome of 
f | thoſe who were there preſent, and not from the ſtatue 7. 


Dio. p. 528. Sver, in Octavio. u Cass100D. |. vii. epiſt. 

6. For. in aquæduct.  Faſti capit. Dio. ibid. PT IN. I. 
v. e 5. Sor ix us, c. 32. * Vide JuvENAIL. ſatyr. 15. Dion xs. 
in Perieg. v. 2:9. & alios. YSTRAB, I. xvii. p. 816. 
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Tak next year, P. Cornelius Lentulus and Cn. Cornelius 
Lentulus, either brothers or relations, being conſuls, Auguſtus 
prorogued his authority for five years more, the firſt ten year 
of his ſovereign power being near expired. This, he well 
knew, would ſtir up the zealous republicans againſt him; and 


therefore, dreading the fate of his father Julius, he took care 


Auguſtus 


heaps new 


honours up- 


on Agrip- 


. Reforms 
the ſenate. 


never to appear in public, but armed with a breaſt-plate under 


his robe ; and, to deprive them of all hopes of ever ſeeing 


the antient form of government reſtored, he made Agrippa, 
as it were, his partner in the ſovereign power, conferrin 
upon him an authority almoſt equal to his own, and the high 


that the few republicans, who ſtill remained, being well ap- 
priſed, that if they ſhould cut of Auguſtus, Agrippa might 


eaſily ſtep into his place and revenge his death, as he wa 
greatly adored both by the people and ſoldiery, gave over all 


thoughts of any further attempts for the recovery of their 


liberty *. The firſt thing Auguſtus undertook after the pro- 
rogation of his power was, to reform the ſenate, many per- | 


ſons of no birth, and of infamous characters, having being ad- 


mitted into that venerable body, during the confuſion of the 


Civil wars, In order ta purge the ſenate of ſo many unwor- 
thy members he agreed with Agrippa, whom he took for his 


collegue in the cenſorſhip, to reduce the number of the fathers 


from a thouſand to fix hundred; but, to avoid the odium cf 


chuſing them all himſelf, he named only thirty, empowering 
each of them to elect five: of the five each of them named _ 
one only was to be choſen, and he by lot; ſo that thirty only 


were elected at a time; but as ſoon as that election was over 


five others were named by each of the thirty electors, and one 


of the five choſen by lot as before. Though each of the thirty 


_ electors had bound himſelf by a ſolemn oath not to ele& any 
of his own relations, or perſons unworthy of that rank, yet 


in ſome of their tablets were found the names of men of moſt 


infamous characters, while others of known probity were ex- 


cluded. Ihis unjuſt partiality induced Auguſtus and Agrippa 
to change the method of election, and ſince they could not 
depend upon others, to name the reſt themſelves to the num- 


ber of fix hundred ; wherein to do them juſtice, they proceed- 
e] with the utmoſt impartiality, chuſing only men of merit, 


and by that means reſtoring the ſenatorial order to its former 
ſplendor. Thoſe who were degraded, to the number of four 


hundred, were allowed to appear at the public ſhows with the 
antient badges of their dignity, and to ſtand for the firſt offi- 


Dio, p. 529. 


4 


prerogative of the tribuncſhip for the ſpace of five years; ſo : 


% ͤu oe Ee  O- "; 


— 


_ making a propoſal, which was highly agrezavle to the ti- 


veral abuſes in the city. He decreed, that ſuch, as ſhould 7“, al a- 
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ces, as if they had been ſtill members of the ſenatorial order. 
But, notwithſtanding this diſtinction, many of them were Several 
ſoon after put to death, for having, as it was ſuppoſes, con- of the de- 
ſpired againſt the emperor ; though Tacitus tells us 2, that graded ſe- 
Auguſtus luid hold of this opportu:iity to get rid of ſuch as he nators put 
ſuſpected of being republicans in their hearts, and ſecret ene- “ __ 
mies to abſolute power. Some writers think he followed, in)“ aa 
: | ; 1 hs he ing againſt 
putting many of the degraded ſenators to death, the old MAX- ,,> — 
im, that a prince ought to cut off thoſe whom he has once pro- 
voked. Be that as it will, it is certain, that Jugu/7zs for ſome 


time after betrayed a great fear of being aſſaſſinated, admitting 


n» body to his preſence, but after a narrow ſearch, whether 
they had any arms concealed under their garments, and for- 
bidding even the ſenators to approach his chair more than one 
at a time. This precaution gave the fathers an opportunity 


morous emperor. They offered to watch night and day at 
the door of his room each in his turn, to guard his perſon. 
But while they were conſulting about their propoſal, Antiſtius 
Labeo, a learned civilian and a man of great humour, pretend- 
ing to ſleep, ſnored very loud, and waking as it were all on 
a ſudden, Don't depend upon me, ſaid he, to guard the empe- 
rr ; for 1 Hall be apt to fall aſſeep, and prove more trouble- 
ſame to him than ſerviceable. The ſenators could not forbear 
laughing, and Auguſtus aſhamed of his cowardice, made them 
drop the propolal, when they were ready to confirm it by a 
decree b. | . 1 5 
Auguſtus, having thus reſtored the ſenate to its antient ſplen- Auguſtus 
dor, applied himſelf in the next place to the reforming of ſe- forms /e- 


be convicted of having purchaſed the ſuffrages of the people %. 
with money, ſhould be excluded from all public offices for the _ 
ſpace of five years. That the people, who uled to ſell their 

votes, might not be ſufferers by this law, he cauſed larg: ſums | 

to be diſtributed among them, on condition, that they ſhould 

not require any thing of the candidates. To checs the de- 
bauchery of the Ronan youth, which at this time was greater 


| than ever had been known, he ld heavy taxes upon ſuch as 


continued unmarried after a certain age, and encouraged with 
great rewards the procreation of lawful children. He atlow- 
ed the patricians and plebeians to intermarry, declaring, that 
though a patrician thould marry a /{:berta or freed-woman, 


| his children ſhould rank among the patricians. However, he 


excepted the ſenators, whom he would not allow to marry 


3 Tacir. annal.l.x b Dio. & Su Er. ibid. 
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under their rank; and becauſe the Ffortenſian family had 
been by the civil wars reduced almeſt to beggary, he pre- 
ſented 1 ung Hortenſius with a large tum, which put him in 


a condition of marrying a woman of diſtinction. The looſe 
behaviour of the married women was what chiefly deterred 


Sab jects the 
Sibylline 


Soo to a 


AHridt ex- 
amination. 


the young Romans from marriage; but Auguſus, who had 
himſelf debauched many, not ſparing even the wife of his 
great friend Maæcenas, reſuſed to put a ſtop to that diſorder, 
ſaying, that he left the care of married women to their huſ- 
bands. Having reformed many abuſes in the ſtate, he appli- 
ed his thoughts to matters of religion, calling in a great many 
prophetic books, which were then in vogue, and cauſing moſt 
of them, to the number of two thouſand volumes, to be 
burnt as ſpurious, reſerving only thoſe which were common 
aſcribed to ſome of the Sibz/s. "Theſe alſo he ſubjected to 2 


ſtirict examination, and retained ſuch only as were on this 


trial judged genuine; the reſt he committed to the flames, 


but thoſe that were judged genuine he cauſed to be copied by 


the pontifices themſelves, and lodged them in two golden 


| cabinets, which he placed in the temple of Apollo built by 


Lucius 
__ Czſar 


bern. 


him in his palace . Theſe Sibylline oracles were of great re- 


pute among the Gentiles, and often appealed to by the anti- 


ent Chriſtian writers. This year, Fulia brought Agrippa a 


ſecond ſon, who was named Lucius, and Auguſtus adopted 


both him and his brother Caius, declaring them his ſucceſſors, 


in order to put a ſtop to any attempts that might be made by | 


the old republicans, for the recovery of their liberty 4, 


Auguſtus 
rejecti the 
title of 
Dominus 
Ks Lord. 


| ſung at the ſacrifice, that was offered to Pluto and Proſerpineg, | 


THe following year, C. Furnius and C. Julius Silas 
being conſuls, the ſecular games, which had not been celebrat- 
ed for 2 hunhred years before, were exhibited, by Auguſtus 
and Agrippa, with extraordinary pomp and magnificence. In 
theſe games one of the players giving him the title of Domi- | 
nus, that is, lord or ſovereign, he ſhewed great marks of di- 
ſatisfaction, and the next morning publiſhed an edict, forbid- 
ding all perſons under ſevere penalties to give him that title 
for the future. It was on occaſion of theſe games that Horace 
wrote the Hytin, intitled, Carmen Seculare, which wat 


before the ſhows and ſpectacles of the circus, the theatre, and 
amphitheatre. Great part of this year was ſpent in public 
games and diverſions, of which Auguſtus himſelf was a great 
admirer, eſpecially of the tournament, or warlike exerciſe, 

called Troy, which he thought becoming the education of 


the young nobility. He was likewiſe a great encourager of 


« SUETON. ibid. Dio. p. 531-333. "4 Dio. ibid. 
: e . wreſtling) 


charged that ofice with greut applauſe. 
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wreſtling, but would not allow women to be preſent at thoſe 


games. He enticed to Rome with great rewards the belt play- EZntices 
ers and actors from all parts of the world, took them un- p/ayers to 
der his protection, and would not allow the prætors and æ- Rome, but 
diles to cauſe them, according to antient cuſtom, to be pub- puniſhes 
licly whipt, when they had not performed to the fatistaction their liceu- 
of the audience. But, notwithſtanding the encouragement Houſneſs. 


he gave them, he ſeverely examined their morals, not allow- 


ing the leaſt licentiouſneſs in their lives or indecency in their 


actions. Being informed, that one Stephanie a comedian 
was attended by a woman in the diſguiſe of a boy, he or- 
dered him to be whipt through the three theatres, and baniſh- 
ed the city. He likewiſe drove out of Rome Pylades a fa- 
mous actor, for having behaved diſreſpectfully towards a Ra- 
man Citizen, and becauſe he was continually quarrelling with 
Batiyilus, an actor no leſs famous than himſelf, and preatly 
favoured by Mæcenas. But he ſoon recalled him to gratity | 
the people, and the comedian on his return, inſtead of 
thanking the emperor, told him, that it was his interett the 
people thould be diverted by men of his profeſſion, leſt 
they ſhould watch too narrowly his om, or enoufly. re- 
feet on their own condition e. 

Tre enſuing year, Auguſtus, doving got L. Dom 


quell ſome diſturbances there occaſioned by the avarice of 
Libinius Enceladus, who being appointed by the emperor to 


gather the taxes in thoſe parts, "had obliged the people to pay 


them monthly, and by a deceitful account reckoned fourteen 
months in the year. However, the diſturbances were not 
ſuch as required the preſence of the emperor. It was there- 
fore commonly believed, that he undertook this expedition 


with no other view, but to enjoy the company of Terentia, 


or, as others call her, Terentilla, the wife of his friend Me— 
cenas, without being diſturbed in the enjoyment of his ſcan- 
dalous pleaſures, either by her huſband, or his own wife Li- 
via, He took 
could not help reſenting this baſe treatment, he appointed 
Statilius Taurus governor of Rome during his abſence, paſſing 
oer his old friend, who had, in more difficult times, diſ- 
As for Hrippa, he 
diſpatched him again into the ealt, to ſettle there ſome diffe- 
rences between the princes and ſtates of Alia. Augn/?us no 


ie hid. 
r r 


ſooner 


115 Auguſtus 
Aenobarbus — P. Cornelius Scipio, two perſons wholly ad- goes into 


dicted to him, raiſed to the conſulate, reſolved to leave Gaul. 
| Rome for a while, and march with an army into Gaul, to 


Terentia with him, 56 becauſe Macenas 
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ſooner paſſed the pr, than the Gauls returned to their duty, 
but the Srcambri, Uſepetes, and Tendteri, people of Germany 
| having paſſed the Kh: ne, defeated fiſt a conſiderable body of 
Lollius de- Roman horſe, and afterwards M. Lollius, proconſul of Gaul, 


feated by from whom they took a ſtandard, Lolltus, though no great 


the Gauls. commander, found ſoon atter an opportunity of retrievin 


his honour, by falling upon the Germans unawares, and driy. 


ing them with great loſs beyond the Rhine. Though all wa 
now quiet in Gaul, yet Auguſtus ſpent the remaining part of 
this and all the following year, when M. Lucius Druſus Li- 
0 and L. Calpurnius Piſo were conſuls, in that province, 
not caring to return to the capital, where he well knew his 


criminal converſation with his friend's wife would give occa- 


ſion to endleſs ſatires and lampoons, eſpecially after he had 
ſet up for a reformer of manners, and puniſhed with the ut- 
moſt ſeverity leſs crimes in others. During his ſtay in Gaul, 
the inhabitants flocked to him from all parts of the country 
with complaints againſt Enceladus, of whom we ſpoke 
above, He was by birth a Gau!, and formerly a ſlave 
of Julius Cæſar, by whom he had been taken in the 
' Gauliſh wars; but being afterwards manumitted by him, 
and having found means to inſinuate himſelf into the favour 


of Auguſtus, he had been appointed by him receiver-gene- | 
ral of all the taxes paid annually by his countrymen. In 


this employment he opprefied the Gauls in a moſt barbarous 
manner, inſomuch chat Auguftus, aſhamed of having employ- 

ed a man of to infamous a character, was determined to in- 

flict upon him ſuch puniſhment as ſhould deter others from 
Auguſtus the like practices. But the crafty Gaul found means to ap- 
refuſes to peaſe the emperor, by delivering up to him the vaſt ſums he 


redreſs the had heaped up by rapine and extortion, and aſſuring him, | 


ran that, in plundering the Gault, he had nothing elſe in view, 


of th? put to inrich the public treaſury, and put his countrymen out 
of a condition of being ever able to ſhake off the Roman 
yoke. Auguſtus, pleaſed with this defence, and more with | 


| x Gauls, | 


the large ſums, which were delivered to him upon the ſpot, 


not only abfolved the iniquitous extortioner, but approved of 


his conduct, and, deaf to the complaints of the oppreſſed 
Gali, continued him in his office? 


Rhœti Is the mean time the Rbæti ( E) having made an irrup- : 
ade = tion | 


4 
ray, Ea © Dro. ibid & SENEe. lud p. 477. 


(E) Plelen places the Nati between the Rhine, or the lake 
of C:n/ance. called by the antients Laws Bricantinur, and the river 
Liehas; uod the Lech ; the Hndelici between the Lichus anc the 
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tion into Italy, committed there dreadful devaſtations, put- 
ting all the males they met with to the ſword, without dif- 
| tinction 


CHAP. 17. 


Huus, now the Im; and the Norici between the Vindelici and 
that mountain, or rather chain of mountains, which extends from 


the ſprings of the Save and the Drave to the banks of the Danube 
in the neighbonrhood of Vienna, and was known to the antients 
by the name of Mons Czthins, but to the moderns by many diffe- 
rent names, ſuch as the Plezx/z, the Hengfiberg, the Dembberg, the 


Herxberg, Kalenſberg, &c. according to the different countries 


through which it runs. But according to Strabo and Pliny, whole 
opinion is by all modern geographers preferred to that of Pfolemy, 


the Rheeti inhabited only the Alps, and the vallies formed by thote 


mountains, their country reaching no farther than the lalke of Con- 
ſtance ; from that lake to the conflux of the us and the Danube 
extended Vi ndelicia, or the country of the Findelici, and Noricum 
from thence to the Cetbian mountains. In the country of the Vin- 


d:lici were an tiently ſome cities of no ſmall note, viz Auguſta Vin - 


delicorum, Juvavium, or Colonia Fowavia, Reginum or Regina caſ- 


tra, Batava caſtra, Abuſena, Guntia, Campodunum, Abudiacum, I/i- 


niſca, now Augihurg. Saltzburg, Regensburg, Paſſau, Abenſperg, 
Guntzberg, Kempten, Fueſſen, and Munchen, now the metropolis of 


| Bavaria: Bojodurum was the metropolis of that country in former 
times, ſo called from the Beji, who, being driven out of Bojahamia, 


now Bohemia, by the Marcomanni, under the conduct of Marobo- 


4 deus, of whom we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak anon, ſettled in 
Dioaria or Bojuvaria, now called Bavaria. Vindelicia borrowed 


ts name from the rivers Vindo or Vinda, now the Vert, and Lichus, 
which watering great part of it, and running the one to the eaſt, 


the other to the weſt, of Auguſfa Vindelicorum, now Augiburg, join 
at a ſmall diſtance from that city, and with one (ſtream fall into the 
They are both mentioned by Yenantins Fortaunatus in the 


Danube. 
following verſe: 


Pergis ad Auguſtam, quam Vindo Lichuſque Auentant (8). 


The chief cities of R:@tia, or, as ſome write it, Rætia, were 


Tridentum, Curia, Feltria, and Belunum, now Trent, Chur, or Coi- 
a, Feltri, Belluns. 


Vidire Rhati bella ſub Alpibus 
Druſam gerentem Vindelici— (9). 


8) Fenant. Fortunat de S. Martina, I. iv. 
"OE: 4. | a | 


Some writers place Vena in Rhætia; but 
derabo reckons Verona among the cities of [raly. Horace mentions 
| the victories gained by Tiberius and his brother Draſus over the 
Vindelici and Rhett : GE yl cr lwn dr a ane ͤ»„ 
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8 
tinclion of rank or age; nay, we are told, that when the 
happened to take women wich child, they conſulted their au- 


gurs, 


And elſewhere ; 


Findelici didicere nuper, 
Qui Marie fe; milite nam tus 
[ruſus Genaunos, implacidum genus, 
Breunsſue veloces & arces | 
_ Alpibus impoſitas tremendis, 
Jejecit acer, plus vice fimplici. 
Major Neronum mox grave prælium 
Commiſit, immane/que Rhatos 
Aujpictis pepulit ſecundis (10). 


The Gcnanni and Breuni were inhabitants of Rhætia, as is plain 
from Stiabe (11). For the better underſtanding of the antients, it | 
1s neceſtary to obſerve here, that though Rhetia and Vindelicia 


were two dillinct countries, yet they formed but one Roman pro- 


vince, called Rhœtia; and hence the antients, when they mention 


Rhetia, or the Rhetian province, are to be underſtood as ſpeaking 


of Rhætia, properly fo called, and Vindelicia; that is, of the 


countries lying between the lake of Conſtance, the Danube, the . 


nut, and the territories of the Carni, of the Yeneti, and of the li- 


Jubres. And hence it is that Tacitus, in ſpeaking of Auguſta Vin 


delicorum, calls it the faireſt colony of the Rhetian province (12); 


and Horace calls the Vindelici, Rheti Vindelici, to diſtinguiſh them 
from the inhabitants of Nhætia, properly ſo called (13). Inthe 


time of the emperor Adrian, or rather of Diocleſian, the Rhetian 
province was divided into two, whereof the firſt was called Rhe- 


tia Prima, and comprehended Rhatia Proper, and the ſecond, 


comprehending Vindelicia, Rbætia Secunda : the metropolis of the 


former was Curia, of the latter Auguſta Vindelicorum (14). 
Noricum, formerly a kingdom (15), and afterwards a Roman 
province, extended between the Danube and the Alpes Norice in 
the neighbourhood of Trent, from the uus, which parted it 
from Viudelicia, to the Cethian mountains its boundaries on the ſide 
of Pannonia; fo that ancient Noricum comprehended great part of 
Auſtria, the archbiſhoprick of Sa/zburg, and all S1iria and Car:n- 


tia It was afterwards, probably in the time of Dzzcle/frar 10, 


divided into two provinces, wiz. Noricum Ripenſe, fo called, be- 


caule it extended along the Daxube, lying on the ſouth fide of that 


| (1 0) Il en, 4. iv. od. | 14. 1 (11) era. . iv. p. 142. (12) 
Tacit. Germ. c. 41. (13) Horat. J. iv. od. 4. (14) Fae 


| Feijer. J. iii. ver. Boi. 5.91. © vi. Fe. Aug. P. 298. A Paul. 
Warnefred. I. ii. de geſt. Longob rd. (15) Fell. Patercal. { i. c. 
109. Suet. in Tiber. c. 16. (16) Vid. Thom, Reine. in, eit. 
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guts, whether the child was a male or a female; if they pro- 

nounced it a male, the mother was immediately matlacred. 

Againſt theſe fierce nations was ſent Druſus, the ſecond ſon Druſus i: 
of Livia, a vouth of extraordinary valour and great accom ent againſt | 
pliſhments. The young Roman behaved on this occaſion with a. 

a prudence far ſuperior to his years; for he found means to « 9g 
draw the enemy to a battle, gained a complete victory over 19 88 
them, and cut great numbers of them in pieces, with the loſs 

of a very ſmall number of his own men. Thoſe who efcap- 

ed the general ſlaughter, being joined by the Vindelici, took 

their rout towards Gaul, with a deſign to invade that pro- 

vince. But Auguſtus, upon the firſt notice of their march, 
detached Tiberius, who had attended him into Gaul, at the 8 

head of ſeveral choſen legions, to complete the ſlaughter, 

which his brother had begun: and indeed Tiberius was no leſs 
ſuccelsful than Dr uſus ; ; for having tranſported his troops o- 

ver the lake Brigantium, now the lake of Conſtance, he fell 
unexpectedly upon the enemy, gave them a total overthrow, 

took in that ſurpriſe and confuſion moſt of their ſtrong-holds, 

and obliged the whole nation to ſubmit to what .terms he 

thought proper to impoſe upon them. Thus were the Vin- The Via: 
1 delici, the Rhati, and the NVorici, three of the moſt barbarous delici, 
nations of Germany, by the valour of Druſus and Tiberius, Rhœti, 
brought under the Roman yoke f. Tiberius, to keep in awe a Norict | 
the country he had ſubdued, planted two colonies in Vinde-- b dued. 
licia, and opened a road from thence into Nericum and Yenr ater wh 
Rhatia. One of the cities, which he built for the defence 3 
of his colonics, he called by the name of his father, Druſus, 223 
Druſomaguz, the other by the name of Auguſtus, Auguſta- Chriſt, 10. 
Vingelicerum, which cities are now known by the names of Of Rome, 
Menemingben and N 7. 


Pio. p. 536. suer. in Oda. TIO TOTES 1. ii. 
c. 39. ear. . 38, 0. 4. : [95 . 


river, which divided it from Re 3 ſo called; and Ne- 
ricum Mediterraneum, compriſing that part which lay at ſome diſ- 
| tance from the Danube. In the province of Noricum Ripenſe were 


| the. following cities of note, Jovavum or Fovauia, Bojodurum, 


Lentia, Owvilia, or Ovilabis, and Lauriacum or Laureacum, now 
Salzburg, Iunſtadt, Linz, Hels, and Lorch; in Noricum Medi- 
terraneum, Pons Ani, Viſcelli or Viſcellæ, Grawviacis, Aguntum, 
Teurnia, and Salva, now In/pruck, Weltz, Gurch, bor: and Vil- 
lach: Lauriacum was the metropolis of the former province, and 
vale va, long lince buried in its ruins, of the latter 67 


4 i ide Gratey, inſcript. p. 537. nun. 1. 3 
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Wait Angu/tus and his two ſons-in-law were thus em- 


ployed in Gaul and Germany, Agripba was ſettling with equal 
ſucceſs the affairs of the eaſtern provinces. On his firſt ar- 
rival in the province of Aſia properly ſo called, Herod king of 


7udea haſtened thither to wait upon him, and having pre- 


vailed with him to take a tour into Fudæa, he entertained him 


and all hisattendants in a moſt elegant and ſumptuous manner. 
After having ſhewn him all his new-built cities and caſtles, 
, viz. Sebaſte, Cæ ſarea, Alexandrium, Herodium, and Hyrcania, 
he carried him in the laſt place to Feruſalem. As he drew 


near that city, he was met by all the people in their beſt apparel, 


and attended into the metropolis of Fudea, by a ſolemn pro- 


ceſſion and with loud acclamations. After he had ſtaid ſome 


days there to view the curioſities of that great city, he offered 


an hecatomb at the temple, feaſted all the people, and then 
haſtening to the port, where his fleet waited for him, he failed 


back into Ionia before winter, highly pleaſed at the reception 
he had met with from the Fewifb king®. Early in the 


ſpring, he was obliged to quit /onia, and advance towards the 


He march- 

es againſt 

the Boſ- 
porans. 


Cimmerian Boſporus to quell ſome diſturbances there. For 


Aſander, king of that country, dying without iſſue, had leſt 


his kingdom to Dynamis his wife, in whoſe right he had held 
it, ſhe being the daughter of Pharnaces the ſon of Mithridatei. 
One Scribonius, a native of 4/ia, pretending to be the grand- 
ſon of Mithridates, and to have a grant from Auguſtus to 


ſucceed Aſander, married Dynamis and ſeized the crown. 


But Agrippa, knowing him to be an impoſtor, ſent Polemon, 
whom the Romans had made king of Pontus and the Leſſer 
Armenia, to drive him from the throne, Before the arrival 


of Polemon, the Boſporans themſelves, being well ſatisfied 


| that Scribonius was no ways related ro their royal family, 
but an impoſtor in all his pretenſions, had put him to death. 


However, they would not ſubmit to Polemon, but, though 


overcome by him in a pitched battle on his firſt coming 
into their country, ſtill held out, and were likely in the end 
to get the better of him. Hereupon Agrippa marched with 
all his forces to the aſſiſtance of Polemon, which Herod no | 
ſooner heard, than he haſtened after him with a conſiderable 
fleet, and a good number of his beſt troops on board; and 
having ſailed firſt to Mitylene, and thence to Byzantium, 
overtook him at length at Sinope in Pontus. Nothing could 


be more acceptable to the Roman general than ſuch a ſupply 3 


for he ſtood in great nced both of ſea and land- forces, the _ 
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and having brought the Boſporans under ſubjection, he ob-. 
liged Dynamis to marry Polemon, conferring on him the 
kingdom of Boſporus, which by the favour of Auguſtus, 
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Boſporans having armed a great many veſſels, and beſet with 
their land- forces, which were both brave and numerous, all 
the defiles and narrow paſſes, through which the Romans N hom be 
were to paſs. However, with the affiſtance of Herod, he reduces, 


a 5 , | with the 
opened himſelf a way into the heart of the enemy's country, Sifance 


of Herod, 


who confirmed that grant, he held with that of Pontus and 
Armenia Minor. However, he had not the whole kingdom 


| of Pontus, but only that part of it which lay next to Cappado- 
lia, and was afterwards by way of diſtinction called Pontus 
Polemonaicus, Agrippa, having thus ſettled matters in 


Beſporus, returned through Paphlagonia, Cappadocia, and 
Phrygia, to Epheſus in Tonia, being attended thither by He- 
rod, who obtained many favours of him in behalt of the nati- 
ons, through which he paſſed ; and, on his coming into Ionia, 
not only got the many grievances redrefſed, of which the 
Jews, who were ſpread all over A/ia and the adjacent iſlands, 
with great reaſon complained, but all their immunities and 


priveleges reftored, in as ample a manner as they had ever en- 
joyed them, either under the kings of Syria or the Romans. 


Julia, Agrippa's wife, attending him in this expedition, ſuf- julia ;, 


tered great hardſhips, and narrowly eſcaped being drowned great dan- 
in the Scamander, as ſhe paſſed that river in the night-time, ger. 


while it was ſwelled with ſudden rains. The inhabitants of 
llium, whoſe territory was watered by the Scamander. were 


|] altogether ignorant of her coming; but nevertheleſs Agrippa 


I Was, contrary to all juſtice, ſo provoked againſt them tor not 
having aſſiſted her, that he laid a fine upon them of a hundred 
thouſand drachmas. Hereupon the Lienſes, not daring to 


appear before Agrippa, prevailed upon Nicelas of Damaſcus, 
who happened to be at that time in their city, to engage Herod 


to ſpeak to Agrippa in their behalf. The king of Fudzareadi- 


ly eſpouſed their cauſe, and by his intereſt with Azrippa pre- 
vailed upon him to remit the fine, for which ſignal favour 
great honours were decreed him by the Ilienſes k. After this 


Arippa paſſed from Epheſus to Samos, and Herod, taking his Herod . 
* leave of him, returned into Ju læa, where he received the concites | 

thanks of the whole nation, for what he had done in hehalf of Agrippa 
| the Fews in Alia Minor l. Auruſtus, who was ſtil! in Gaul, to the | 
being informed of the ſucceſs which had attended Agrippa in Ilienſes. 


i Do. p. 538. Jos zy n. antiq. l. xvi. c. 3, 4, : Oros. l. 
vi c. 18. Nicor. Dawyascen. de vita ſua in excerpt. ab 
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the Cimmerian Boſporus, ordered ſupplications to be made in 
the capital, and paſſed a decree, empowering Agrippa on his 
return to enter Rome in triumph u. This year Lepidus the 


Auguſtus triumvir dying, Auguſtus took upon him the office of pontifex 


yontifex maximus, or high-prieft, vacant by his death ". This dignity be 


maximus. held to the hour of his death, as did all his ſucceſlors, as well 
| Chriſtians as Heathens, till the time of the emperor Gratiar, 


who, ſucceeding his father Valentinian in the year of the 


Chriſtian æra 375, and thinking it inconſiſtent with the 
Chriſtian religion, of which he was a zealous profeſſor, to 
bear even the name of high-prieſt- in the rites of the Gentle, 
refuſed that title, as did afterwards all thoſe who ſucceeded 
him in the Roman empire o. This year died likewiſe Vedi, 


Pollio, famous in hiſtory for the cruelty with which he treated 


his ſlaves, throwing them often for the ſmalleſt faults into his 
fiſh- ponds to fatten his murænas. As he had been raiſed by 
Auguſtus from the mean condition of a libertinus, or the fon 


of a freed-man, to the rank ofa Reman knight, he appointed 


him his chief heir, bequeathing to him his fine country ſeat, 


called Pauſilypus, in the neighbourhood of Puteoli, and his 


houſe in town, which was one of the moſt ſtately and magni- 
ficent buildings in Rome. Auguſtus, however, cauſed it to 
be pulled down, and a ſumptuous portico to be built in its 
room for the uie of the public, which from his wife's name he 
Called Porticus Livie?. 2 „ OTE 

The Li- Tux following year, Cn. Cornelius Lentulus and M. Lici- 
gures Co- ius Craſſus being conſuls, the Ligures Comati, who inhabited 
mati e the maritime Alps, were ſubdued, and their country reduced 
duced. to a Roman province. And now Auguſtus, having ſettled 
the afrairs of Gaul, ſtepped the incurſions of the Germans, 
| and brought under ſubjection moſt of the nations inhabiting 
Auguſtus's the Alps, left Druſus with an army upon the Rhine, and re- 
return to turned to the capital, either in the end of this, or the begin- 
Rome. ning of the following year, when Tiberius Claudius Nert, 


| 
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his ſon-in-law, and P. Quintilius Varus were conſuls. As he 


had been near three years abſent, he was received by the peo- 
ple with univerſal joy and ſatisfaction. But he could not be 
prevailed upon to accept any of the honours, which the fathers, 
ſome out of fear, others out of flattery, decrecd him. Nay, 
he would not even allow the people to come out and meet 
him, but, according to his cuſtom, entered the city by Night. 
The next morning the whole city went to Wait upon him at 


„ Dio. ibid. c. 3. 180. ibid. c 31. Dro: p 540 > 
Zos iu us. I. iv. ? Prix. I. ix. c 23. Dio. ibid. SENEC. I m. 
de ira. Ovid. Faſt. I. i. | | 


yt 
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his palace, for his houſe was ſo called, becauſe it was ſituated 
on the Palatium or Palatine hill. Auguſtus received them 
with great politeneſs and condeſcenſion, and aſterwards, be- 
ing attended by moſt of the ſenators and knights, and 
| numberleſs crouds of people, he went up to the capitol, and, 
| proſtrating himſelf before the ſtatue of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
took the laurel from about his faſces, and laid it at his feet. 
| A few days after he aſſembled the ſenate, but, not being a- 
{| ble to ſpeak himſelf by reaſon of a violent cold he had got on 
| his journey home, he gave the quæſtor a paper to read, con- 
{ taining an account of what he had done ever ſince he left 
the capital. As he was not interrupted this year by any diſ- 
| turbances either at home or abroad, he enacted many excel- 
| lent laws, which were long obſerved by his ſucceſſors. A- 
mong the reſt he publiſhed one, by which it was enacted, 
to the great ſatisfaction of the inhabitants of 7taly, that for 8 
! the future the ſervices of the veterans ſhould not be reward- ain 
| ed with lands, but money. What evils attended the beſtow- auith rela- 
ing of lands upon them, is plain from Virgil's eclogues. tien to the 
By the ſame law the time was fixed, which each corps was to ſe/dierp. 
lerve, the pay which they were to receive during their ſer- 
vice, and the ſum they were to expect, if they continued to 
ſerve after the time preſcribed by law was expired. The em- 
peror's own guards known by the name of the pretorian co- 
| burts or bands, were, by this law, to ſerve twelve years before 
1 they could demand their diſmiſſion, and the reſt ſixteen ; the 
F _ former were allowed about twelve pence of our money a day, 
and the latter five pence; if they were refuſed their dilmiſfion, 
when the time of their ſervice was expired, or choſe to conti- 
| ave in the army, they were accounted veterans, and as ſuch 
| exempted from all drudgeries, and obliged ſolely to fight, 
and that for the ſpace of five years only; after which term 
they were abſolutely to obtain their diſcharge, if they choſe to 
quit the ſervice, and therewards dueto veterans, which were ac- 
cording to Augu/tus's appointment, five thouſand drachmas for 
the prætorian cohorts, and three [thouſand for the common 
| legionaries. Some years after, Auguſtus extended the time 
of ſervice to ſixteen years for the former, and to twenty for 
| the latter“. To give ncw luſtre to the nobility, and attach 
t | them more firmly to his intereſt, he required but one year's 
ſervice of the young patricians to qualify them for military 
| employments, which they could not bear in the times of the 
wt public; till they had ſerved ſeveral 22 To this diſtinc- 
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tion he added another in favour of the ſons of ſenators, 
whom he allowed to have a place in the ſenate, and to wea 
the /aticlauitum, which was peculiar to the firſt magiſtrates 
ſ{coators, and chief ofhcers of the army, at the age of ſeven- 
teen, whereas they could not enjoy this honour in former 
times, till they had attained to the twenty ſixth year of their 
age. | 
Tris year Auguftus, in quality of pontifex maximus, 

corrected a groſs miſtake in the Roman kalendar, For the 
pontifices having for the ſpace of thirty ſix years, that is, 
ever ſince the reformation of the kalendar by Julius Cæſar, 
made every third year a leap year inſtead of every fourth, 


twelve days had been inſerted inſtead of nine, ſo that the R. 


man year conſiſted of three days more than it ought. Augu/lu, 


for the rectifying of this miſtake, ordered firſt, that for the 


twelve enſuing years there ſhould be no leap year; and ſe- 
condly, that, after the expiration of the ſaid twelve years, the 
leap years ſhould thenceforth be made every fourth year!; 
ty which means the three ſuper-added days being thrown out, 
aud the leap years fixed to their true terms, according to Ju- 


tias Cæſar's inſtitution, the form of this year has ever fince 


been regularly obſerved, and is ſtill, under the name of the 
„yl, in uſe among us. When Auguſtus made this refor- 
mation, a decree was paſſed by the ſenate and people, enact- 


ing, that the month Sextilis ſhould thenceforth from the em- 


peror's name be called Auguſtus, which name it retains to 


this day, in all the kalendars that have been formed from the 


Roman. Suetonius tells us, that Augu/tus himſelf, in ſettling 
the year, gave his name to the month Sext/:s, preferring it 
to September, in which he was born, becauſe in the former he 
had been fuft raiſed to the conſulate, and obtained many ſignal 


victories r. But the very words of the decree of the ſenate ate 


Agrippa 
refulcs a 
triumph. 


bid, ' Maczos, Saturnal. I. i. c. 12. 


related by Macrobius t, who alſo mentions the decree of the 
people, and tells us, that the law was propoſed by the tri- 
bune Pacuvins. Towards the end of this year, Agrippa, 


having ſettled the affairs of the eaſtern provinces, and left 


Sentius Saturninus and Titus Volumnius governors of Syria and 


Hb nice, returned to Rome with Antipater, Herod's eldelt 


fon by Doris his firſt wife. Auguſtus received him with all 


the marks of a fincere affection and friendſhip, and was for 


having him enter the city in triumph; but he declined that 
honour, aſctibing, according to his cuſtom, all the glory of 
his conqueſts to the emperor, under whoſe auſpices he 


qSvuer, in Octav. c. 31. PLN. I. xviii. c. 25. I Srv. 
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CHAP. 17. The Roman Hiſtory, 


ſought : and this was the chief cauſe, why the cuſtom of 
triumphing, in former times of great advantage to the Ro- 


mint, was laid aſide, other generals following the example of 


O 
Azrippa, and not caring for an honour, which he ſeemed to 


deſpiſe t. However, Auguſtus confirmed to him the tribuni- 
| tial power for five years more, the former term being near 
expired; and then ſent him at the head of a powerful army 


into Pannonia (F), where a new war began to break out, 
with greater power and authority than had ever been granted 
to any commander. Agrippa left Rome in the beginning of 
the conſulate of MH. Valerius Meſſala Barbatus and P. Sul- 
pitius Quirinus, or, as others call him, Cirinus. The for- 
mer, who was father to the famous Meſſalina, dying ſome 


months after his election, was ſucceeded by Caius Valgins, a 
man of great learning , who before the end of the year re- 
figned the faſces to Caius Caninius Relilus. The Pannoniars 


were ſo frightened at the very name of Agrippa, that, upon 


| his approach, they ſent deputies to him, offering to ſubmit 
upon what terms he ſhould think fit to impoſe upon them. 


Dio Þ 34% » ru L. mv. c. 2. TinuLL, L iy 


Hox A T. I. ii. od. 


(F Pannonia was bounded on the eaſt by Upper Mæſia, on the 

| weſt by Noricum, on the ſouth by Dalmatia, and on the north by 
| the Danube (17); fo that Pannonia comprehended Carniola, Croa- 
da, Windiſch Marck, part of Auſtria, part of Hungary, all Sclavo- 
UF nia and Bo/nia, and part of Servia, It was antiently divided into. 


Upper and Lower Pannoni v, the former comprehending Carnio/a, 


[| Croatia, Windiſch March, and part of Auſtria; the latter B/. 


nia, Sclavonia, and that part of Hungary which lies between, 


the Danube, the Drave, and the abo, now the Raab; ſo 
that ſcarce the third part of the preſent kingdom of Hungary was 
} within the limits of antient Pannonia, that tract which lies beyond 
I] the Danube, between that river and the 276i/cus, not belonging to 
| Pamnonia, but to the Iazyges Metanaſte. The chief cities of an- 
tient Pannonia were Segeſte or Siſcia at the confluence of the Calpe 
and the Save, Amona, 2 Raman co'ony, Nauportum, upon a river of 
the ſame name, now known by the name of Laubach, Vindoniana, or 


Vindobona, Scarabantia, Sirmium on the Save, and Taurunum, now 
liſeck, Unterlaubach, Oberlaubach, Vienna, Scarbing, Simach, and. 
Belprade. Sirmium was the metropolis of all Pannonia. Some 
geographers place Stridon, the native city of St. Jerom, in Pannonia, 


others in Da/matia ; but St. Jerom himſelf calls it the boundary of 
Dalmatia and Pannoma (18). | | | 


e SY RD Wo SW — a 


217. Tornandes de reb. Get. c. 50. (18) S. Hieronym. catal.g. 
 ſeript. eccleſiaſt. 
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Hereupon Agrippa, having obliged them to deliver up their 


arms and give him hoſtages for their peaceable behaviour, re- 


turned to /taly, but was taken with a violent illneſs as he 


marched through Campania, which in a few days brought him 
to his grave. Auguſtus, upon the firſt news of his danger, 
left the ſports, which his two grandſons, Cams and Lucius, 
were then exhibiting in honour of Minerva, and haſtened into 


Campania, to ſee and relieve, if he could by any means, his 


dying friend. But Agrippa expired a few minutes before his 
arrival, which he no ſooner underſtood, than he burſt into 


tears, bewailing in the illuſtrious deceaſed the lots of the 


greateſt general of his age, the wiſeſt minifter, and the moſt 


faithful, conſtant, and diſintereſted friend he had in the world. 


He cauſed his body to be conveyed to Rome, and took upon 
_ himſelf to make his funeral oration, a curtain being drawn 
between him and the bier, perhaps becauſe it was not lawful 


for him as pontifex maximus to look upon a dead body. His 
obſequies were performed with extraordiniry pomp and mag- 


nificence, and his remains depoſited not in the campus Mar- 
tius, where the ſenate had allowed him a monument, but in 


Auguſtus's own mauſoleum near Marcellus, the emperor de- 


His 72 
Jpring. 


dlaring, that he would not be ſeparated even after his death 
from two perſons, whom he ſo tenderly loved in his life „. 
He died in the fifty firſt year of his age, and left behind him 
by his firſt wife Cecilia Attica, the daughter of the famous 
Pomponius Atticus; one daughter named Agrippina, who was 
married to Tiberius; and by his third wife Julia, three ſons, 


viz. Caius, Lucius, and Agrippa Poſthumus, ſo called becauſe 


he was born after his father's death; and two daughters, 


Julia married to Lucius Paulus, and Agrippina married to 
Germanicus, by whom ſhe had the emperor Claudius and A. 
grippina the mother of Nero; Agrippa had no children by 
his ſecond wife Marcella, whom he divorced to marry Julia. 


He bequeathed his fine gardens and a bath, which was called 
dy his name, to the Roman people, and to Augu/tus among 
other things the Taurica Cherſoneſus; but how he acquired 
the dominion and property of that country is what we find no 
where recorded, Dion owning himſelf youu in the dark ; as to 


this point. 


Thus long did Augn Aus reign, in ſome meaſure with 


partner, though not a rival, in the empire. Upon his death 


the emperor, judging it neceſſary that he ſhould have one to 


aſſiſt him in the government, ſuperior to all others in power 
and authority, the better to prevent plots and conſpiracies, 


_ Das. p. 541 ET 
made 
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made choice of Tiberius, though much againſt his will, as Tiberius 


Dion informs us, his grandſons, Lucius and Caius Ceſar, choſen in 


Tiberius, betore he inveited him with the power, which 
Agrippa had enjoyed, to divorce his wife Agrippina, who 
had already brought him a fon, and was then big with child, 
and to marry Julia, whoſe leud and ſcandalous ee 


was well known to Tiberius, and to all the young debauchees 


of Reme, and had given great uneaſineſs to Agrippa ſome time 
before his death. However, Tiberius complied without be- 
traying the leaſt reluctance, through fear of diſguſting Au- 


1 guſtus, who was the only perſon in Rene unacquainted with 
his daughter's infamous conduct. The uſual ceremonies were 
no ſooner over, than Auguſtus diſpatched his new ſon-in-laW- 


againſt the Pannonians, who, upon the news of Agrippa's 


death, had attempted to ſhake off the yoke, and recover theic 


antient liberty. But Tiberius, with the affiftance of their 


neighbours the Scordiſci, who had remained faithful to the 


Romans, obliged them in a ſhort time to return to their duty, 


nnd ſubmit to the will of the conqueror. They delivered up 
their arms, gave hoſtages, and put the Romans in poſſeſſion 


of all their towns and ſtrong holds. Tiberius ſpared their 
lives, but laid waſte their fields, plundered their cities, and, 
having ſent the beft part of their youth into other countries, 


| being yet too young to bear any public offices *. He obliged bi room. 


He reduce; 
the Pan- 
nonians. 


returned to Rome the ſame year, 2; Alius Tubero and 


will, to reject the offers of the conſcript fathers, and content 
himſelf with the marks of diſtinction, which were granted 
for life to thoſe who had triumphed, viz. to have a particu- 


lar place apart from the reſt at the publick ſhows, and to ap- 


pear with the triumplial robes and a crown of laurel. On the 
other hand, his younger brother Dru/us ſignaliſed himſelf no 
leſs among the Gauls and Germans. Having been left in Gaul 


by Auguſtus to ſtop the incurſions of the Germans, he had be- 


gun there a ſecond cenſus, taking a minute account of each 


Paulus Fabius Maximus being conſuls. The ſenate, as we 
may well imagine, decreed him great honours, and among the 
reſt a triumph. But Auguſtus obliged him, fore againſt his 


perſon's eſtate and fortune, the better to regulate the annual 


taxes and contributions. This the Gawls looked upon as a 
new attempt upon their liberties, and ſeemed diſpoſed to take 


up arms, and attempt the recovery of their antient rights and 


privileges. But Druſus, being appriſed of their deſign, ſum- 


Draft: 


2 rewen. 1 
the Gau 
from 7e 


moned all the Gazlijh chiefs to affiſt ; at the folemn ceremony ',, 2 


Idem, p. 543. : 
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of conſecrating a temple, which the Lugdunenſes had built in 


honour of Julius Czſar. When they were all aſſembied, 


An altar 
erected in 
Honour of 
Auguſtus 


at Lyons. 


The ex- 
ploits of 


Druſus i 


Germany. 


Druſus by his addreſs and engaging behaviour won their af- 
fections to ſuch a degree, that they not only dropt the deſign 
they had formed of thaking off the Roman yoke, but agreed 
to erect an altar in honour of Augu/tus, and to pay him even 
in his life-time divine honours. Sixty different nations con— 
curred in this deſign, each of them contributing their quota, 
and ſending a ſtatue to adorn the new altar, which was con- 
ſecrated with great ſolemnity on the firſt day of Augu/t, and 
became ſoon very famous all over Gaul, as is plain from the 
writings of almoſt all the antients J. Games were inſtituted 


in hongur of the new deity, much of the ſame nature with the 


Nem can and I/thmian games 


AND now Druſus, having nothing to fear from the Gaul:, 


turned his arms againſt the Germans, who, having raiſed the 
moſt numerous and formidable army that had ever been ſeen 


in thoſe parts, were advancing towards the Rhine, in order 


to invade Gaul, But the young Raman not only defeated 


them as they attempted to croſs that river, but, purſuing the 


advantage he had gained, entered the country of the U/ipetes 
or Ufipit, now known by the name of Relinchuſen, and from 
thence advanced againſt the Sicambri in the neighbourbood of 


the Lyppe and I el; theſe he overthrew in a great battle, laid 
_ waſte their country, burnt moſt of their cities, and follow- 

ing the courſe of the Rhine, approached the German ocean, 
and reduced the Friſu and the Chauci between the Anfius 


and the Albis, now the Ems and the Elbe. In theſe marches 


his troops ſuffered extremely for want of proviſions, and he 


 himlelf was often in great danger of being drowned, as the 


Romans, who attended him, were quite unacquainted at that 


time with the flux and reflux of the ocean. As winter drew 
near, he led his troops into eaſt Frieſſand, and, leaving them 
there under the command of his lieutenants, returned to 
Rome, where he was honoured with the prætorſhip, Q. Fabius | 
Maximus and Julius Attonius, the ſon of the triumvir, being 


| then conſuls. Early in the ſpring, Druſus left the capital, 


and returning to his army, quartered in Friſia or Friefland, 


march d from thence into the country of the Tendieri, whom 


he caſily ſubdued ; and afterwards paſſing the Lupias, now |} 
the Lyppe, in Maſiphalia, brought into fubjection the Catti 

and the Cheruſci, extending his conqueſts to the banks of the 
Viſurgis, now the Meſer, which he would have paſſed, had. 


he not been obliged to return for want of proviſions, the ene- 


_* STRAB. |. ir. p. 192. SUET. Dio. Liv. &c. 
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Char. 1). The Roman Hiſtory. 
my having laid waſte the neighbouring country to a great diſ- 
tance, As he was retiring, the Germans unexpectedly fell 
| upon him in a narrow paſlage, and having ſurrounded the 1 
Roman army, cut à great many of them in pieces. But the He defeats | 
brave Druſut, animating his men more by his example than 2 7744 
by ſpeeches, after a warm conflict, which laſted almoſt 5 7 
whole day, in the end put the enemy to flight, and made Geri, Si- 
ſuch havock of them, that the ground was ſtrewed for ſome cambri, 
miles with dead bodies. Druſus found in their camp a huge Cheruſcij 
quantity of iron chains; which they had prepared for the Ro- Sc. 
| mans; and ſo great was their confidence, that they had agreed 
1 before-hand about the diviſion of the booty; the Tencteri were 
to have the horſe, the Cheruſci and Sicambri the baggage, and 
the U/ipetes and Catti the captives. Druſus was ſaluted im- 
perator by his troops on the field of battle, where they erected 
a trophy as a monument of ſo ſignal a victory; after which 
Druſus , to ſecure the countries he had conquered, built two 
forts, the one at the confluence of the Lupias and the Aliſo, 
che Lyppe and the Alme, the other in the country of the Catti 
or Cbatti on the Rhine, and made that famous canal, long 
known by the name of Foafſa Drufiana, of which we ſhall have 
_ occaſion to ſpeak hereafter, For theſe exploits Druſus on his 
return to Rome was honoured with the triumphal ornaments, 
as his brother Tiberius had been the preceding year, but was 
not allowed by f:gu/tus to triumph, or even to retain the 
title of imperator, with which he had been honoured by the 
army, that title being now peculiar to the ſovereign. Dru- 
ſus, as well as Tiberius, had fought under the auſpices of Au- 
guſtus, who therefore aſcribing to himſelf the glory they had 
acquired, allowed them ſuch marks of diſtinction as were uſu- 
ally conferred on triumphant victors, but not the triumph it- 
' felf#+ This ſame year, Tiberius being ſent againſt the Pan- 
| mrorrars, who had again rebelled, reduced them anew, arid 
likcwiſe the Da/matians, who had joined them in their re- | 
volt. One /etogeſes, a prieſt of Bacchus, by birth a Thra- Difar- _ 
cian, railed far greater diſturbances in that part of Thrace, bauces in 
| which was ſubject to Raſciporit, the fon of Cotys, a faithful I brace. 
ally of the Romans. Vologeſes ſtirring up the people againſt 
that prince, whom he ſtyled a flave of Rome, committed moſt 
Jreadtul ravages in all parts of his dominions, overthrew and 
killed the young prince himſelf in a pitched battle, put to 
fight Rhemetacles his guardian, and, having over-run the whole 
country, advanced, without yppoſition, into the Thracian 
Gber/oneſus, with a deſign to pals from thence into Macedon. 
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But, in the mean time, Lucius Calpurnius Pisa, one of the 
belt generals of his age, being ordered by Auguſtus to quit 


Pampbylia, which he governed in quality of proconſul, and 


to {top the progreſs of the barbarians under the conduct of 
Vologeſes, arrived in Thrace, and coming up with the enem 
near the confines of Macedon, attacked them, but had the 
misfortune to be defeated, his men not being accuſtomed to 
the enemy's manner of fighting. However, as he was a man 
of great experience in military affairs, he made his retreat in 
good order, and falling the next day unexpectedly on the bar. 
barjans, gave them a total overthrow, purſued them into 


Thrace, and made himſelf maſter of the fruitful plains lying 


between mount Pangæus and mount Hæmus. Auguſtus was 
ſo pleaſed with this conqueſt, that he decreed to P/, not in- 
deed a triumph, but all the honours and privileges which were 
formerly granted to thoſe who had triumphed, ordaining be- 
ſides ſupplications by way of thankſgiving to the gods, for the 
ſucceſs which had attended his arms *. The joy and ſatisfac- 


tion which Auguſtus received from theſe ſueceſſes was greatly 


allayed by the death of his ſiſter Octavia, who was a true he- 


roine, and a perfect pattern of all the virtues peculiar to her 
ſex, and therefore greatly lamented by perſons of all ranks {| 
and conditions. Aguſtus cauſed her body to be expoſed ona 


bed of ſtate in a temple lately erected in honour of Julius Cæ- 


far, and pronounced himſelf her funeral oration, but would 


not admit of the many honours which were decree her by the 


lente. Her body was carried to the grave by her four ſons- 


in-law, the huſbands of the two Marcellæ, whom ſhe had by 


her firſt huſband Marcellus, and of the two Antoni, het 
daughters by Antony the triumvir. She died in the fifty-fourth 


year of her age b- „„ | | 
THe following year, Nero Claudius Druſus and T. Quine- 


tius Criſpmus being conſuls, Auguſtus, bent upon the total re- 


The Daci 
Subdued by 
Liberius. 


Congueſts 
mad: by 
Druſus in 
Germany. 


ibid. Su ET. in OcQtavw, 


duction of Germany, left the capital, attended by his two ſons- 
in-law, Tiberius Claadius Nero and Nero Claudius Druſus, 
and paſſing the A/ps, advanced to the banks of the Rhine, 


whence he ſent Tiberius againſt the Daci, and Druſus to com- 
plete the conqueſt of the reſt of Germany. Tiberius eaſily 


ſubdued the Daci, obliged them to give him hoſtages, and 
tranſplanted forty thouſan of them into Gaul. Oa the other 


hand, Druſus havins paſſed th: Rhine, and afterwards, in 
ſoite of all oppoſition, the Veſer, brought under ſubjection all 


the nations from the Rhine to the Elbe, or, as the Romans 
2 Dio. p. 545. VEeLL. PATERCUL, |. ii. c. 98. Die. 


called 
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called it, the Albis. Having attempted in vain to paſs this river, 
he erected ſeveral trophies in that neighbourhood, and began 


629 


his march back to the Rhine. Dion tells us, that as he was 


deliberating with himſelf, whether he ſhould penetrate til! 


farther into theſe northern countries, or make the Albis the 


boundary of the Roman empire, a woman of a ſtature more 


* than human appeared to him, and calling him by his name, 
aſked him, Whither hit ambition would carry bim? The fates, 


ſaid ſhe, will not allow you to ſee all parts : retire therefore, 
and know, that the period both of your life and actions ap- 
proaches. With this and ſuch like prodigies, Dien pretends, 
that the death of Druſus, which happened ſoon after, was fore- 


told. For before he reached the Rhine, he was ſeized with 
a violent fever, which carried him off in a few days. Augu/tus, 


upon the firſt notice of his illneſs, ſent an expreſs to Tiberius, 


| acquaintiug him with the danger his brother was in, who 
'| thereupon made what haſte he could to ſee him before he died, 


travelling two hundred miles in twenty-four hours. Upon 


J tis arrival he found him ſtill alive, but juſt expiring. His 
ſudden death occaſioned a report, which was credited by ma- 


ny, viz. that Auguſius and Tiberius had conſpired to take 


wt him off by poiſon, and effected their wicked deſign by means 
of their emiſſaries. It is at leaſt certain, that Druſus was 
{ inhis heart a zealous republican, and had on ſeveral occaſions 


His death. 


betrayed a great deſire of ſeeing the antient form of govern- 
ment reſtored. Though he was generally thought to be the 


|. fon, not of Claudius Nero, but of Auguſtus, yet he looked 
upon him as an uſurper, and wrote the following letter to his 

brother Tiberius, while they were both waging war in Germa- 
xy at the head of two powerful armies : The gods have put it in- 


fo our potwwer to render Rome happy or miſerable : Auguſtus 


has truſted us with the forces of the empire, can we employ them 


better than in re-eflabliſhing the republic, and reſtoring Rome to 
her antient liberty and ſplendor : how glorious a thing it is to 
be the deliuerer and avenger of ones country! This letter Tiberi- 
vs ſent to Auguſtus, and ſoon after happened the death of Dru- 
ſus in the manner we have related e. However, moſt of the 


ends his hiſtory, ſays, that he died of a fall from his horſe : 


perhaps that fall occaſioned the fever of which he died, Sue- 
_ tous thinks the report, which was ſpread upon his death to 


tie prejudice of Auguſtus, to have been intirely groundlels, 


| hace the emperor loved him with great tenderneſs, and had 


$ W | 


sur in Octav. & Claud. Dio. ubi ſopra. 
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| antients clear Auguſtus from all ſuſpicion of being any ways 
ĩcceſſary to the death of the young hero. Livy, who here 
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even named him in his will for his ſucceſſor in conjunction 
with his two grandſons, Lucius and Caius 4. Tacitus, whom 
we cannot ſuſpe ct of partiality towards Auguſtus, or indeed 
towards any of his ſucceſſors, tells us, that Auguſtus never ex- 
tended his cruelty to any of his own family ©. Druſus was a 


man of an unblemiſhed character, of a probity which was 
proof againſt all temptations, of great honour, open-hearted, 


and an enemy to all manner of deceit and diſſimulation. He 
was no ways inferior, either in courage or conduct, to the moſt 
experienced commanders of his age, and had nothing in view 


in all his expeditions, but the glory of the Roman name and 


the public welfare. It is agreed on all hands, that he would 
have re-eſtabliſhed the republic, and reſigned with joy the ſo- 
vereign power, had it ever devolved to him. He died in the 
thirtieth year of his age, and left behind him three children by 
his wife Antonia Minor, the younger daughter of Antony and 


Octavia, viz. Druſus, ſurnamed Germanicus, Livilla, and 


Claudius, who ſucceeded Caligula in the empire. His foldi- 
ers, to teſtify their grief for the loſs of a genera], whom they 
ſo tender]y loved, erected to his memory a ſtately monument 
on the banks of the Rhine, and aſſembling yearly on the anni- 


verſary of his death, that is, on the eleventh of July, perfom- 


ed round it their military evolutions in honour of the illuſtri- 
ous deceaſedf, As for his body, it was conveyed to Ronz, 


and attended the whole way by Tiberius, the chief officers and 


magiſtrates of the Roman colonies and municipia, through 
which it paſſed, meeting it on the road, and attending it with 
the utmoſt pomp from one city to the other, Auguſtus him- 


ſelf received it at Rome, being returned from Gaul for that | 
purpoſe, and pronounced in the Circus Flaminius a funeral 0- 


ration in honour of the deceaſed, in which he begged of the 


gods, with great earneſtneſs and many tears, that they would 


rant him a death as glorious as that of the young hero, and 


make the grand children they had given him tread in bis fut- 
fleps. Tiberius made another funeral oration in the forum, 
| where the body was expoſed, and from thence carried on the 
ſhoulders of the Roman knights to the field of Mars, where it 


was burnt with great ſolemnity; as for the aſhes they were 
depoſited in the mauſolæum of Augn/ivs. The ſenate did not 
neglect, as we may well imagine, ſo favourable an opportu- 
nity of making their court to the emperor. A triumphal arch 
was eretcd to his memory, and ſtatues in moſt public places 
of the city: the ſurname of Germanicus was conferred upon 


A sourr. ibid. Tel r. annal. 1. e. 6. Ex infaript. 
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him by a decree of the ſenate, and confirmed to his poſterity ; 
many trophies were erected, and medals ſtruck with the inſcrip- 
tion de Germanis, to perpetuate the memory of his victories 
over the Germans, &c. Extraordinary honours were decreed 
to his mother Livia and his widow Antonia, who had inheri- 
ted both her mother Octavia's beauty and virtue; ſhe conti- 
nued inconſolable to the hour of her death, nor would ſhe ever 
be prevailed upon to marry again, though often and _— 
preſſed to it by Auguſtus 8. | 
_ THE emperor was in haſte to return to Gaul, but never- New r- 
theleſs before his departure he made ſeveral new regulations. gulations 
The conſcript fathers, finding their authority to be of no of Auguſ- 
weight, aſſembled very ſeldom, and in ſmall numbers. Au- dus. 
guſtus therefore appointed certain days in each month, on 
1 which they ſhould be obliged to meet; and at the ſame time 
_ enacted, with the approbation of the ſenators themſelves, that 
ſuch as abſented themſelves on thoſe days, without a lawful 
cauſe, ſhould pay a certain ſum by way of mula; and 
{| that their determinations, when they were but few, ſhould 
not obtain the force of a ſenatuſconſultum, or decree of the 
ſenate, but only be called a regulation of the ſenate. He 
granted the prætors the prerogative of voting in the ſenate, 
and extended the juriſdiction of the quæſtors, giving them the 
ſuperintendency of all the maritime cities of Italy. The elec- 


N tion of the new confuls, C Marcius Cenſorinus and C. Aſinius 
I Gallus, gave riſe to a new regulation. They were both ac- 

h cuſed of having purchaſed their dignity with money diſtribu- 

d |} ted among the tribes. Auguſtus did not oblige them to re- 
* ſign the faſces, but ordered, that for the future all the candi- 

t dates ſhould depoſit a certain ſum with him, which they ſhould 
I forfeit, if convicted of bribery or any unlawful practices. 
© This law was generally approved of, at leaſt by the patricians; 
: dut another, which he publiſhed ſoon after, was as much diſ- 
5 liked. The depoſitions of ſlaves had never been admitted at 
5 Rome in the courts of judicature. But Auguſtus, for the ſafe- 
„ y of his own perſon, though under pretence of the public ſafe- 
8 ty, publiſhed a law, enacting, that when any perſon was 
it accuſed of treaſonable deſigns, the evidence of ſlaves ſhould 
2 be of the ſame weight as that of freedmen ; that this Jaw 
« might not ſeem to claſh with the ancient cuſtom of rejecting 
- the evidence of a ſlave againſt his maſter, it was ordained by 
gy the ſame law, that the ſlaves of the accuſe] perſon ſhould be 
2 | krſt ſold to the emperor or the public. By this low rale : 

f 


| £ Dro. & SvEr. ibid, Var. Max. I. iv. e. 3. Conſo!, ad Liv, 
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_ unworthy of a man of ſenſe, he pretended not to have in- 
trenched on the antient cuſtom, ſince it was ſtill true, that 
/{laves were not allowed to accuſe their maſters, nor admitted! 
as evidence againſt them. This innovation occaſioned great 
complaints ; but the crafty emperor ſoon quieted the minds of 
the people by public ſhows and ſports, by a pretended che. 
mency and condeſcenſion, and above all by affecting popula. 
rity, and earefully avoiding all neecleſs ceremonies and marks } 
Inflances of grandeur. The antients relate many inſtances of his extra- 
of his con ordinary condeſcenſion : they tell us, that a common legionary, 
| d:ſcenſion. having deſired him to plead his cauſe in one of the courts of 
judicature, the emperor told him, that he was ſo overwhelmed 
with buſineſs that he could not well do it himſelf; but that 
he would ſend him an orator better qualified for that purpoſe 
than himſeif, This obliging anſwer did not ſatisfy the ſoldi- 
er, who anſwered bluntly, Have I thus fought for you ly 
proxy? The emperor, e pleaſed with this unexpected 
anſwer, Neither will I, ſaid Le, plead for you by proxy. lle 
was as good as his word; for on the day appointed he appear- 
ed at the bar, and pleaded his cauſe in perſon. In like man- 
ner he undertook the cauſe of another citizen, and gained it; 
which ſo provoked the accuſer, that he behaved very 
diſreſpectfully towards the emperor, who was ſo far from re- 
ſenting it, that he afterwards pardoned him, when he was ac- 
cuſed before him as cenſor of ſome faults which deſerved ſevere 
puniſhment. Though he was very kind and generous to his 
triends, yet he never allowed them greater privileges than 
others, nor would he by any means exempt them from the ju- 
diciary laws. Of all the criminals he reſcued but one, during 
the whole time of his long reign, who had been very ſervicea- 
ble to him, and that by prevailing with intreaties on the accu- 
fer to drop the proſecution Þ, TT 
A. beginn Tais year, the ſecond term of Auguſtus's ten years draw- 
the third ing to an end, he pretended to be willing to lay down the 
erm of his power with which he had been truſted, ſaying, that he was no 
4d:cennial longer able to bear ſo heavy a burden; but he was eaſily per- | 
power. ſuaded to carry it ten years longer. This limitation contribu- 
ted, in the opinion of the antients, more than any thing 
_ elſe, to his ſafety, ſince by receiving his power from 
the ſenate and people, he openly acknowledged the ſove- 
reignty to be lodged in them; ſo that they were not quite del- 
titute of all hopes of recovering it one day. "The term of his 
power being prolonged, he reſolved to quit the capital, hav- 
ing his mind ſtill bent on the intire reduction of the many na- 
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tions that inhabited Germany. He was not indeed inclined 
to wage war with thoſe barbarous nations in perſon, but 
choſe to be as near the generals, whom he employed, as he 
could with ſafety. The perſon he thought the moſt proper 
for the purſuing and completing of the conqueſt, happily be- 
gun by Draſus, was his brother Tiberius; whom therefore he 
ſent into Gaul, after having honoured him with an ovation, 
on account of the advantages he had gained in Germany the _ 
| foregoing year. Auguſtus ſoon after the departue of Tibe- Tiberins's 
| us left Rome, but, inſtead of paſſing the Alps, as he had exploits in 
| done the year before, he took his rout towards Aguileia, Germany. 
ind paſſed the whole ſummer in the neighbourhood of that 
city, having with him his grandſon Cams Cæſar, then 
twelve years old. In the mean time, Tiberius, having paſ- 
ſed the Rhine at the head of a powerful army, over-ran all 
the countries between that river and the Elbe, and ſtruck 
ſuch dread into the inhabitants of thoſe northern provinces, 
that ſeveral of them ſent deputies to Auguſius at Aguileia to 
ſue for peace, which they could not obtain upon any terms, 
the emperor declaring, that he would not grant a peace to any 
particular nation, till they had all agreed to demand it. But 
4 BM the Catti, or, as ſome authors write, the Sicambri, could 
dt by any means be prevailed upon to ſubmit ; fo that the 
| project of peace did not take place this year. We ſhall 
| fer in the ſequel of this hiſtory what ſtreams of blood it coſt 
de Romans to reduce them. As winter approached, Au- 
us returned to Rome with his grandſon Caius ; but Tibe- 
nus remained with his troops in Germany, in order to renew 
Ide war, as ſoon as the ſeaſon of the year would allow him 
| to take the field. Auguſtus upon his return made a ſecond 
{| cenfus, in which were numbered, according to the Fncyran mar- 
dies, 4233000 Roman citizens k, While he was thus em- 
F ployed, his great friend Macenas died, which was a ſenſible 5.75 of 
 F ffition to him, though he had not of late honoured him M 
$ with the ſame intimacy as formerly. His criminal conver- 
$ ſation with Terentilla could not but difpleaſe Mæcenas, who 
I thought he did not deſerve that treatment at the hands of one, 
whom he had ſerved with the utmoſt fidelity. On the other 
band, Auguſtus in that particular could not beat any controul ; 
nnd hence that coldneſs and indifference which appeared be- 
ween theſe too great friends, ſome years before death parted 
them. MAfzcenas was a man of great penetration, and under- 
| | food che art of governing well better than any man of his age, 


æcenas. 


i Lt; Parkfcut. L ii. Dio. p. 551, 552, SUETON, in. 
Octav. p. 178. k Vide Gar ER. p. 230. | 
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as appears from the many wiſe directions and maxims, which 
he ſuggeſted to Aygufius in the beginning of his reign. But 


though poſſeſled of talents equal to the higheſt employ- 


ments of the ſtate, yet he was ſuch an enemy to all trouble, 
ſo fond of his eaſe, ſo addicted to his pleaſures, that he ab- 
horred all buſineſs, and ſcemed in a manner to have attained 
to that indolence, in which the Epricureans placed happiness. 
As he was remarkably good-natured, and ſlighted preferments 
himſelf, as capable of diſturbing his quiet and interrupting his 


pleaſures, he employed all his credit and intereſt with the 


emperor in behalf of others, and fer the moſt part with good 
ſucceſs. Of the aſcendant which he had gained over Augiſ- 
tus, and the liberty he took in correCting his faults and curbing 
his cruel temper, Dion Caſſius gives us the following remar- 
kable mſtance. As Aug»/?us was one day judging ſome cri- 


minals, Mzezcenas perceiving him to be in a bad humour, and 
inclined to give himſelf over to revenge without check et 


compaſſion, attempted to approach his tribunal ; but not be- 


ing able to break through the croud, he wrote the following 


note; Come down from the tribunal, butcher, and threw it 


into his lap. Auguſtus no ſooner read it, than he roſe up and 
quitted the tribunal, without ſentencing any of the criminals 


to death '. As for the ſcandalous lewdneſs and debaucheries of 


| Auguſtus, which gave occaſion to many ſevere lampoons and 


caſt a great blemiſh upon his reputation, Mæcenas was not at 


all a proper perſon to ſet up for a cenſor in that particular, 


| His aworks, 


The generous protection, which he afforded to men of learn- 
ing, eſpecially to Virgil and Horace, will render his name 
immortal, and tranſmit his fame to the lateſt poſterity. He 
was not only an encourager of learning, but publiſhed ac- 


cording to Priſcian , Iſidorus , and Seneca o, ſeveal 
works, which intitled him to a place among the beſt writers of 
that polite age. The works aſcribed to him by the above- 
mentioned writers are, a hi/tory of animals; a journal of ile 
life of Auguſtus ; a treatiſe on ſhort-hand writing ; of which 


ſome will have him, others Tyro, Cicero's freedman, to have 
been the inventor zanother treatiſe on the nature and different kinds 
of precious ſtones ; and two tragedies, the one intitled Octavia, 


and the other Prometheus : but none of theſe works have 


reached our times. Horace, the prince of the Latin lyric 


poets, did not long ſurvive his great patron and benefactor ; 


The death 
: of Horace. 


for Mzcenas died about the beginning of September, and Ho- 


race on the twenty-ſeventh of the following November. The 
1 Dio. I. v. p. 55 2. „» PRISc IAR. I. 135 n JSI Dok. 
orig. I. xix. © SENECA. epiſt. 91, - 


fame 
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> | fame of ſo great a poet will be as laſting as his works, which 
y- all ages muſt admire, as the utmoſt effort of a human genius. 
e, This ſame year died one Caius Cæcilius Iſidorus, famous for 
. the immenſe wealth of which he was poſſeſſed; for he left to 
e | his heirs 4116 flaves, 3600 yoke of oxen, 200057 head 
b. of other cattle, and above three millions of our money in ſpe- 
cie. : 
8 ON the kalends of January of the enſuing year, Tiberius, Tiberius 
be who was now come to Rome, entered upon his ſecond con- iunbbi. 
dd ſulſhip with Cn. Calpurnius Piſo, and was the ſame day ho? 
2 noured with a triumph, which was a new ſight to the Roman 
ng people. The bucklers and arms, which he had taken from 
the Germans, were carried before him, and the captive ge- 
i. {|} nerals and officers of diſtinction marched in chains by the 
id chariot of the triumphant victor. Before he left Rome, he 
or {| repaired the temple of Concord, placing his own name and 
e- dat of his deceaſed brother Dru/us on the frontiſpiece of that 
w } fately building. After this he dedicated a temple, which the 
it ſenate had erected, to his mother Livia, ſhe herſelf being 
d preſent at the ceremony. On this occafion he gave a moſt 
ls ſumptuous entertainment to all the ſenators, while Livia 
of feaſted the women of diſtinction by themſelves. In the be- 
ad ginning of the ſpring he left the capital and returned to Ger- 
at many, but performed nothing which hiſtorians have thought 
r, {| worth tranſmitting to poſterity. This year a dreadful fire 
bs happened in Rome, which reduced to aſhes many ſtately build- 
e ings, and was thought to have been occaſioned by the debtors, 
le with a deſign to make their eſcape in that confuſion, out of 
dhe houſes of their creditors. To prevent the like misfor- Cyratores 
al | tunes and diſorders for the future, Auguſtus created new Vicorum 
of officers called curatores vicorum, who were permitted on cer- appointed 
e- |} tain days to wear, within the verge of their juriſdiction, the by Augul- 
he tobe peculiar to magiſtrates, and to have two lictors to attend tus. 
h JF them. To them were now aſſigned the fix hundred ſlaves, 
e who had been formerly appointed to attend the ædiles for the 
4 exting uiſhing of fires. At the ſame time, by Augu/ius's parti- 
a, } cular order, the city was divided into fourteen regions or wards, 
'& and theſe into inferior precincts, the government of which 
ic { wards and precincts was committed to the above-mentioned 
; | curatores vicorum, and alſo to the tribunes of the people and the | 
9 prætors u. „ | : „5 | | 
"= THe following year, Caius Antiſtius Fetus and D. Lælius gy, pm 
j Balbus being raiſed to the conſulate, Lucius Ceſar boldly de- 2d usſea- 
N manded of Auguſtus in the public theatre, that his elder bro- fonable de- 
| | | mand of 
e | | » Dio p. 566, 557. | | Lucius 
8 1 ther Czlar. 
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| THerias two young Ceſars no ſmall jealouſy. 
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ther Caius Ceſar might be named conſul for the enſuing year. 
The emperor, no leſs ſurpriſed than offended at this unſeaſo- 


nable demand, notwithſtanding 


his affection for the two 


brothers, anſwered, that he hoped he ſhould never lie under 


the neceſſity of raiſing 
years of age. 


any to the conſulate under twenty 
The bold youth not being ſatisfied with thi 


anſwer, but continuing to ſolicit him with great earneſtnef 


him with a 


in behalf of his brother, the emperor raiſing his voice, told 
grave air, That an office 0 
tao be diſcharged only by a man who could bridle his own paſſin, 


ſuch importance ought 


and reſiſt the deſires of the giddy and head. ſtrong multi tudl. 
However, his tenderneſs for the two brothers, whom he 


looked upon as his own children, having adopted them inta 
Julian family and the name of Cæſars, in ſome degree 
got the better of his reaſon ; for he granted to Caius the 


the 


prieſthood, a place in the ſenate, and the privilege of ſitting a- 


mong the ſenators at all public ſnews and ſports ; but at the 
ſame time, to curb their ambitious temper, he conferred. an 


Tiberius the tribunitial power for five years, which gave the 


ut Tiberius bad ſcarce 


received this new addition of power, when, to the great ſur- 


iſe of Auguſtus and the whole city, he deſired leave to quit 
the city and retire to Rhoades. Various reaſons are alledged 


by the ancients for this ſudden reſolution ; Tiberius indeed 
pretended a deſire of improving himſelf in the ſtudy of phi- 


loſophy and eloquence, there being then at Rhodes famous 
_ profeſſors of both theſe ſciences. But Suetonius is of opinion, 


that the infamy of his wife 


of 


the whole city, and ref 


ulia, which was now the talk 


ed great diſgrace on his perſon 


and family, prompted him to retire, that he _ not be an 


eye witneſs of her ſcandalous debaucheries . 
culus, a great flatterer of Tiberius, tells us, that he withdrew |} 
out of reſpect to the two young Cz/ars, that he might not 
ſtand in their way to the higheſt preferments ?, following 
therein the example of Agrippa, who had retired to A- 
| ; eg, when Marcellus firſt entered upon public offices. 


ſhewed to his grandſons, eſpecially at his declaring hem 
| princes of the Roman youths (G), which intirely de» 


0 


elleius Pater- 


ton thinks he was piqued at the favour which Augu/tus 


o Sur. in Tiber. c. 10, 
99 = 


feated 


e Vert. Par EAcur. |. I 


(G) The firſt Roman emperors gave this title to their children, 
or to thoſe whom they had appointed their heirs and 1uccefſors M 
e **V = phe 
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ſeated his ambitious projects, and left him no hopes of 

ever enjoying the ſovereign power, the ſole object of all 

his wiſhes 1. But whatever his motive was, nowithſtand- 

ing the remonſtrances and tears of his mother Livia, he 

was very prefling with Auguftzs for his permiſſion to re- Fic 
tire; which the emperor not only refuſed, but took great Augutlus 
pains, in concert with Livia, to divert him from ſuch an 7efu/es 
unſeaſonable reſolution. He even complained to the ſenate bim. 

of his being abandoned by one, from whoſe abilities he had 3 
promiſed himſelf great relief in the government of the repub- | 1 
lic. But Tiberius, deaf to all entreaties and remonſtrances, 

and obſtinately bent upon departing, continued importuning 

Auguſtus for his permiſſion, which he conſtantly refuſed, be- 

ing unwilling to loſe the only perſon in whom, after the death 

of Agrippa and Mcenas, he repoſed any confidence, his grand- 

children not being yet of an age fit to be truſted. At length 

Tiberius, finding all other means ineffectual, retired into his 

own apartment, and, there ſhutting himſelf up, abſtained 

four whole days from all kind of nouriſhment. Hereupon the 

emperor, fecing he could not get the better of his obſtinate 

and inflexible temper, complied at length with his requeſt, . 
and granted him the ſo much wiſhed-for permiſſion to retire ; But at da 
which he no ſooner obtained, than he ſet out for Oſtia, Hieldi o 
without ſpeaking a word on the way to thoſe who attended e 
him to the place where he imbarqued, or taking any notice 


4 Dio. in excerpt. p. 662. 


the empire. The youth, who was honoured with this title, had 
all the children of the Roman ncblemen under his command, and 
appeared at their head when they performed their military exer- 
cites in the field of Mars, or exhibited the tournament called Troy. 
In the times of the republic the children of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
families were called principes juventutis, or principes equitum (19), 
becauſe they were reckoned equztes or knights, till they attained 
te age which the laws required in the candidates for offices. The 
princeps juventutis was diltinguiſhed from the reſt by a triumphal 
robe, as Tacitus informs us (20). On the reverſe of a medal of the 
emperor Severus, which has reached our times, are repreſented 
three youths on horſeback, and one of them in the attitude of com- 
manding, with this legend, Princ. juvent. which ſhews, that the 
0 or principes juventutis had ſome command over the young 
nobility. „% | 


(19) Vide Liv. l. Ixii, c. 61. & Fuvenal. fatyr. 4. v. 32. (20) 
Tacit. annal, 12. c. 5 8 ES | 7 
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of them, a ſmall number of his particular friends excepted, 


at his departure". However, Dion tells us, that before he 


took his leave of Livia and Auguſtus, he opened his will, and 
read it in their preſence f. From Oſtia he failed along the 
coaſt of Campania, and ſtaid ſome time in that province, be- 
ing informed there, that Auguſtus was indiſpoſed. But in the 


mean while, a report being ſpread abroad, that he waited for | 
the news of Augu/tus's death, he weighed anchor as ſoon as {! 


it came to his ears, tho' the fra ran then very high, and failed 


for Rhodes, where he led at firſt a very private and retired life, 


frequenting the ſchools and academies without any attendants, 


converſing familiarly with the Greeks, and avoiding all ap> | 


pearance of grandeur both in his houſe and equipage. How- 
ever, he once exerted the tribunitial power with which he was 


inveſted ; for a warm diſpute ariſing one day in the ſchool of 


fuſed to acquieſce to his deciſion, but abuſed him in a moſt | 
_ outrageous manner; Which ſo provoked him, that he return- 
ed home, and aſſuming the habit of a public magiſtrate, ap- 


Theadorus the Gadargan, of whom he was a conſtant hearer, 
he interpoſed, and endeavoured to put an end to the conteſt, 
But one of the diſputants, judging him partial, not only re- 


peared in the ſchool, as tribune of the people, with his appa- 
ritors, and ſummoning, by a crier, the philoſopher who had 


reviled him, ordered him to be carried to priſon :. Velleius, 
a ſcandalous flatterer of the Cæſars, eſpcially of Tiberius, | 
tells us, that he appeared greater in his retirement, than if 
he had been at the helm of affairs; that all the proconſuls and 


_ governors, who were ſent into the eaſt, went to wait upon 


him, lowering their faſces to him ; that he gained the affec- 
tion and eſteem of all the Greeks, &c, v. But all other wri- 
ters tell us, that not being able to keep his vices concealed 
from the inhabitants of the ifland, they daily more deſpiſed 


and hated him, inſomuch, that the Nemauſians threw down 


his ſtatues, and defaced his pictures; nay, ſome time after, 


as Catus Ceſar paſſed that way, mention being made of Ti- 
berius at a private entertainment, one of the company addreſ- 


ling Caius, Give only the ward, ſaid he, and you ſhall have the 
head of the exile in an inſtant. The name of exile well ſuited 


Tiberius ; for though he voluntarily retired to Rhodes, yet he TY 
was long kept there againſt his will. Growing weary of his 


retirement, he publicly declared, that he had left Rome purely 


to avoid giving umbrage to Caius and Lucius, and wrote to 


r Sur r. ibid. ( Dio. in excerpt. Valeſi, p. 665. Suk. 


ibid. Qu ixTIT IAN. |. iii. c. 1. Dio. ibid, Vir. Par k- 


cur. ibid. | 
the 
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the emperor, after they had attained to man's eſtate, and were 
promoted to the higheſt dignities, begging leave · to return 

home and viſit his friends, ſince his preſence could no longer 

be diſagreeable to his grand-children. But the favour was ab- Auguſtus 


ſolutely denied him, and a meſſage ſent, bidding him lay aſide r4//es bin 


all care and thoughts of his friends, ſince he had been ſo im- leave 10 
patient to abandon them. Thus he was obliged, ſore againſt return 1 
his will, to continue at Rhodes, and it was not till after ſeven Rome. 
years thar Auguſtus was prevailed upon to conſent to his re- 


turn . This year Auguſtus himſelf was conſul, and had for 
his collegue Cornelius Sylla. He had reſumed the faſces, after 
| having declined the conſular dignity for ſeventeen years toge- 


ther, with no other view, as is ſuppoſed, but to render the 


ceremony of giving the toga virilis to his grandſon Caius more 
folemn. For he preſented him in perſon to the ſenate, gave 

him the ?oga virilis himſelf, with the uſual ceremonies, and 

deſigned him conſul ; which dignity, as he was then but fif- 


teen, he was to hold, after five years, to be reckoned from 
the day he was preſented to the ſenate. Thus the Ancyran 


marble *. This year Auguſtus reduced the number of thoſe 
who were ſupplied with corn at the public expence, to two 
hundred thouſand, corn having for ſome years been given in- 


differently to all who deſired it. Nothing remarkable hap- 
pened in Rome or Italy the two following years, in the firſt of 


which C. Calviſius Sabinus and L. Paſſienus Rufus were con- 


ſuls, and in the ſecond L. Cornelius Lentulus and MH. Valerius 


 Meſſalinus, The enſuing year Auguſtus again reſerved the _ 
| conſular dignity for himſelf, and took for his collegue M. Auguſtus', 
Plautius Sylvanus, or Silanus, As Lucius, the younger of thirteenth 


his grandſons, was now of an age to receive the toga virilis, conſulchip. 
Auguſtus conferred on him the ſame hongurs as he had done 

three years before on his brother Cams, Several medals, 

coined on this occaſion, have reached our times, on which are 

the heads of the two brothers with bucklers and ſpears, and 

this legend on the reverſe ; Caius and Lucius Cæſars, the ſons 

of Auguſtus, deſigned conſuls, princes of the youth. Thus were 


the two ſons highly favoured and honoured by Auguſtus ; but 
their mother Julia met with a very different treatment. Her 
| lewdneſs, infamy, and ſcandalous debaucheries, hardly to be 
matched in hiftory, had for ſome years been the talk of the 


whole town. But Auguſtus had the misfortune of moſt princ- 
es, who are, generally ſpeaking, the leait acquainted with 
their neareſt concerns, He believed indeed, that ſhe did not 


lead a very ſtrict life, but never imagined her capable of com- 


* Dio. Sur. ibid. * Vide GryTEts. inſcript. 231. | 
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mitting thoſe monſtrous and almoſt incredible exceſſes, of 
which he now found her guilty. Upon a full diſcovery of her 
actions and conduct, he was fo ſenſibly affected with grief 
and confuſion, that he ſhut himſelf up in his palace, and there 
continued ſeveral days, bewailing his misfortune, without ſee- 
ing any even of his moſt intimate friends. Not able to con- 
ceal the tranſports of his grief and anger from the public, 
he communicated to the ſenate by a letter the exceſſes of the 
infamous proſtitute, and the diſgrace of his family, an in- 
diſcretion which he afterwards ſaid he would never have been 
guilty of, had Agrippa or Maecenas been living. Overcome 
with ſhame and rage, he firſt reſolved to put his daughter to 
death ; but afterwards altered his mind, and contented him- 
ſelf wich baniſhing her to nr, a deſart iſland on the 
coaſt of Campania, now known by the name of Santa Maria. 
Her mother Scribonia, u hom Auguſtus had divorced the ſame 
day ſhe was born, that is, thirty eight years before, attended 
her to the place of her baniſhment, and never afterwards | 
abandoned her. The emperor not only puniſhed the in- 
famous Julia with baniſhment, but at the ſame time forbad 
her the uſe of wine, and all forts of delicacy whatſoever ei- 
ther in diet or cloaths. By an expreſs order from the em- 


peror, no perſon of what condition ſoever was to come near {| 
her without his leave. Not long after, her eldeſt daughter 


by Agrippa, named alſo Julia, "and married to L. Paulus, 
being convicted of the ſame crimes as her mother, was con- 
fined to the iſland of Tremera, now Tremiti, in the Adriatic 
ſea ?. The puniſhment of Julia was followed by that of all 
thoſe who were any ways acceſſary to her debaucheries. 
Sempronius Gracchus, T. Quindins Criſpinus, C. Claudius, 
and L. Scipio, all perſons of great diſtinction, were con- 
demned to perpetual baniſhment. But Julius Antonius (H), 
the ſon of the triumvir, and many others, were by the 
Some writers tell us, 
that Auguſtus laid hold of this opportunity to get rid of man 


conſiderable Romans, who gave him uneaſineſs and jealouſy. 


Be that as it will, it is certain, chat! an incredible number of 
7 
* Vi. PaTERCUL. c. ico. Dio. ibid. p. 55 
H © ny Antonius was 2 man of] learn ing. and wrote a poem 


intitied D:omede;, couſiſting of ten books. To him Hrace addrei- 
ſec 4 the fecon d Ode ot A 5 lx ITta bo: Me. He left A ſon very dy oung, 


whom i tt baniſhed to Mar/cilles, under colour of having him 
nitrucited VE: the great mäſters who flo uriſhed then in * city. He 
dyed wikloat off Fring, and in hl. 2 ended the Auliziau fami v. 


mattirious 
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illuſtrious Romans were ſacrificed, under pretence of having re- 


ceived favours of Julia. Her chief confident, by name Phæbe, 
laid violent hands on herſelf befote ſentence was pronounced 
ainſt her. Auguſtus, when news was brought him of 


341 


Many i- 


her death, could not help admiring her courage, and wiſhing Juftrious 


| that Phæbe, and not Julia, had been his daughter, intimating Romans 


thereby, that he would have been well pleaſed, if Julia had baniſhed 
had courage to end her days in the ſame manner. Tiberius and put to 


heard, as we may well imagine, the news of the diſgrace and 
baniſhment of Fulia with great joy; but, as no man knew 
better the art of difſembling, he became her advocate; and, 
pretending great tenderneſs and compaſſion for her, he wrote 


and reinſtate her in his favour. But the emperor continued 
inflexible to the hour of his death, nay, he carried, in a man- 
ner, his reſentment beyond his grave, for by his loſt will he 
ordained, that ſhe ſhould not be depoſited after her death a- 


1 mong the Cz/ars, whom ſhe had fo diſgraced during her 


death, on 
er ac- 
count. 


frequent letters to Auguſtus, intreating him to forgive her, 


life. As for Tiberius, Auguſtus obliged him to divorce her, 


AN p now Auguſtus, to divert his mind from fixing on his 


notwithſtanding the tenderneſs and affection which, by the - 
{1 deepeſt diſſimulation, he ſtill pretended to retain for her *. 48 
Magnif.- 
domeſtic misfortunes, exhibited the moit magnificent and cent ſows | 


expenſive ſhows that had ever been ſeen in Rome. Chariot- #Xbibited 


races in the circus, repreſentations on the ſtage, combats of 
gladiators, &c. were now become common. Auguſtus there- 
fore, the better to divert both himſelf and the people, revived 
thoſe ſports which had been for a conſiderable time laid aſide, 


by Au- 


guſtus, 


on account of the extraordinary charges that attended them. 


He cauſed a canal to be dug eighteen hundred paces in length, 


and two hundred in breadth, conveying into it the Flamini- 


| water, and building ſcaffolds quite round it capable of hold- 
{ ing numberleſs multitudes of ſpectators. And indeed the con- 
{4 courſe of people was ſo great, that the emperor was obliged 


to place guards in all the quarters of the city, leſt the 


} thieves ſhould lay hold of that opportunity to plunder the 
empty and abandoned houſes. Auguſtus had frequently en- 
tertained the people with fights of lions, tigers, elephants, 


thin ceros's, c. but now the new canal appeared all on a 


ſudden covered with crocodiles, of which thirty fix were kil- 


purpoſe. The multitude were highly delighted with this 


icht, which was quite new; but the ſea fight which enſued 
atforded them till greater diverſion. For at the oppoſite ends 


Su ET. Dio, ibid. 


* by Egyptians brought from the banks of the Nile for that 


of 
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of the lake, or canal, two fleets appeared, the galleys of one | 
being built after the Gree+, and thoſe of the other after the 
Perſian, manner. Both fleets engaged; and as they fought 
in good earneſt, moſt of the combatants being perſons ſentence. 
ed to death, the battle proved very bloody ?, 


In the midft of theſe public ſports and diverſions, nem 


was brought to Auguſtus that the Armenians, entering into an 
alliance with the Parthians, had driven out Artabazes, whom 
he had appointed king of that country, and raiſed to the 
throne Tigranes in his room. Hereupon the emperor, dread. 
ing the conſequences of an alliance between thoſe two powers, 
was greatly at a loſs what meaſures he ſhould take to put 
a ſtop to the war, which threatened the caſtern provinces, ] 
He could not manage it in perſon, being now ſtricken in 
years; Tiberius was retired to Rhodes, and the emperor de- 
termined not to recall or employ him; on the other hand, he 
was afraid to truſt any with the command of the army, ex- 
Cept thoſe of his own family. In this perplexity he at length 


Caius Cæ- reſolved to ſend into the eaſt his grandſon Cains, who wa 
far /entin- then entered into the nineteenth year of his age (I); but be- 


to the caſt. 


2 Sv2T. ibid. Ovid. de arte, I. i. Monument. Ancyran. . | 
pud GaurER. ibid. i 


5 (1) While Ca:us was preparing for this expedition, Ovid wrote | 
the firſt book of his art of love, as appears from the following 


Eece parat Ceſar domita guod defuit orbi 
Aualere: nunc, Orient ultime, nofter eris. 
Parthe, dabis panas : Craſſi gaudete ſepulti, 
Signaque barbaricas non bene paſſa manus. 
 Ultor ade, primiſque ducem profitetur ab annis ; 
Bellaque non puero tractat ageuda puer. 


And a few lines after; 


Auſpiciis anniſque patris, puer, arma mowebis, 
Et vinces annis auſpicit/que patris. 
Tale rudimentum tanto ſub nomine debes ; 
Nunc juvenum princeps, deinde future ſenum (21). 


Ouid was quite out in whit he foretels of Caius, but ſets down the 


juſt year of his age; for Auguſtus was nineteen years old when he 


Grlt put himſelf at the head of his army, as is manifeſt from the Ar- 


121) Ovid de arte. l. i. 
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ore his departure, to procure him the greater eſteem, he ho- 
noured him with the title of proconſul, and married him to 
Lallia Paulina, either the daughter or niece of MH. Lollius, 
an officer of great experience, who was his governor, 
ind whom he now appointed to command under him d. Be- 
| fore the young general ſet out, Auguſtus, who omitted nothing 
| that might contribute to the ſucceſs of this expedition, ſent 
Dionyſius, a geographer of great fame, into the eaſt before him, 


with orders to take an exact ſurvey of the country, which was 


likely to be the ſeat of war o. Whether this was the famous 
Diony/ſius, whoſe periege/is in Greek verſe has reached us, or 
another Dion yſius, the fon of Diogenes, who publiſhed the di- 
menſions of the earth, as we read in arc:anus Heracleota d, 
we know not. This commiſſion of Caius Czfar is variouſly 
mentioned by the ancients ; Tacitus writes, that he had Ar- 


| menia for his province e; Yelleius Paterculus, that he was ſent . 
into Syria t; Suetonius, that he was appointed governor of the 


eaſt ?; Oroſius, that he was ſent by Auguſtus to ſettle the pro- 
uwinces of Egypt and Syria h; and Pliny quotes a book wrote 
by king Juba, in which mention is made of Caius's expedi- 
tion into Arabia i; but adds, that the young prince had only 
ſome thoughts of invading Arabia k. In the mean time, 


Phraates, king of Parthia, being informed of the warlike pre- 


rarations that were carrying on in different parts of the em- 


pire, and not doubting, but they were deſigned againſt him, 


wrote a ſubmiſſive letter to Auguſtus ; but as he deferred, un- 


der various pretences, withdrawing his troops out of Armenia, 


| which Auguſtus in his anſwer required him to do without de- 
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ly, Caius, taking his leave of Auguſtus, ſet out from Rome, Tiberius 
{|} and haſtened into Armenia l. In his paſſage he touched at waits upon 
| Chias m, or, as Suetonius will have it, at Samos u; which Ti- him. 


berius no ſooner underſtood, than he went to wait upon him, 


behaving himſelf on that occaſion in a very ſubmiſſive man- 


b Zowar. ex Dion. Sver. in Claud. c. 26. Prin. I. ix. c. 
. e Prin. e. 27. d MaRCIAN. 
Ha AcLEOT A. peripl. l. i. e TAc1T. annal. 1. ii. c. 48. 
fVELL. PaTERCUL. |. ii. c. 101. Su ET in Tiber. c. 12. 
dOros. I. vii c. 3. PIX. I. vi. c. 27. in fin. * Idem i- 
„ Dio, legat. 39. in excerpt. ab Urſin. 
II- n II. & ZoxAR. ex Dion» Suk r. in Tib. c. 12. 


gran marble, containing a ſummary of the chief actions of his life ; 
and Caius was entered into his nineteenth year when he began to 
prepare for his expedition againſt the Partbians; ſo that his father 


and he went commanders at the ſame age, 


ner, 
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ner, and ſhewing the utmoſt reſpect not only to the you 
prince, but to all thoſe of his attendance. Caius received him 
with great coldneſs, his governor M. Lollius, who hated Tibe. 
Tins, having filled the mind of his pupil with prejudices againſt 
him e. Thus Suetonius : but Velleius, flattering Tiberius, ac- 
cording to his cuſtom, tells us, that Caius received him with 
the greateſt marks of eſteem, and treated him as his ſuperior, 
Be that as it will, it is certain, that Trberins's tribuneſhip 
expiring about this time, he earneſtly ſolicited the emperor 
for leave to return home, and received from him the anſwer, 
which we have related above: ſo that he was obliged much a- 
gainſt his will to continue at Rhodes, which he no longer 
looked upon as the place of his retreat, but as the place of his 
baniſhment. However, his mother Livia, who had a great 
influence over the emperor, to cover the ignominy of her 
ſon, got him, with much ado, declared Auguſtus's lieutenant 
in thoſc parts. But he, finding himſelf obnoxious to the ſo- 
vereign, and apprehending himſelf in danger of his life, 
only lived as a private citizen, but retiring into the midſt of 
the iſland, concealed himſelf there to avoid the compliments 
of the Reman officers and magiſtrates, who were ſent into the 
eaſt . Nay he wrote to Auguſtus, deſiring him to ſend ſome 
_ perſon, in whom he could confide, with a charge to watch 
him, and tranſmit to Rome a faithful account of all his work 
and actions r. 


Bur to return to Caius Cæſar; Ga Samos or Chios he 


haſtened into Syria, where all the Roman forces in the eaſt, 


and thoſe of the allies of Rome, were aſſembled and ready to 
march. Suetonizs tells us, that he paſſed through Judæs, 
but ſcorned to worſhip at Feruſalem, and adds, that his con- 
duct therein was approved of, and much commended; by Au- 
guſtusſ. Upon his arrival in Syria, he put bimſelf at the 
head of the army, and began his march towards the frontiers 


of Parthia. Upon his approach Phraates, diſtr uſting his own | 


ſubjects, who bore him an irreconcileable hatred, ſent deputies 
to him to treat of a peace. The young general received the em- 
baſſadors with great politeneſs, and it was agreed, that Caius 
and Phraates ſhould have an interviewin an iſland formed by 


the Euphrates, Thither they both repaired en the day 
appointed, each of them being attended with the like number 
of guards, while their two armies, drawn up in battalia, 


lined the oppolite banks of the river. In the conference 


©SUET. ibid. r VII. 8 L230, Cc 2300: 
4 SUET, ibid. c. 12. * Idem ibid, Sur. in Octay. 
4.93. 
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Caius only inſiſted upon the Parthian's renouncing all preten- 


lions to Armenia, which he readily conſented to; ſo that a f 6. 
_ treaty was ſoon concluded, and tranquillity reſtored, when c:./:.; + 


leaſt expected, to the eaſtern provinces. Matters being thus 
ſettled, the two chiefs feaſted each other; Caius entertained 
Phraates on the Roman fide of the river, and Phraates Caius 


on the Parthian ſide, I hus Velleius Patercuius, who was 


preſent, as a ſpecta or, at theſe entertainments, he being then 
a military tribune in Caius's army ©. The ſame writer tells 


us, that the Parthian king acquainted Caius in a private con- 
ference, that he was betrayed by his governor M. Lellius, who f Lolli. 
had taken large bribes of him, and had heaped up immenſe ſums us accu/ed 
by laying, without his knowledge, heavy contributions on all  treache- 
the provinces of the eaſt, The ſame writer adds, that the ry. 

| king bid him beware of the treacherous deſigns and counſels 
of Lolltus, at which the young prince being alarmed, forbid 


him his preſence. Lollius thus diſgraced died a few days af- 
ter; but whether of a natural or violent death, our author 
will not take upon him to determine =. Pliny and Solinus* 


I fay, that he put an end to his life with poiſon ; but none of 


the antients impute his death to Caius, though he deſerved to 
be puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity, if the charge, brought 
againſt him by the Parthian king, was true. Upon his death 
Pullius Quirinius was either appointed by Auguſtus, or cho- 
ſen by the young prince himſelf, for his governor. He was 
a good commander, and had been rewarded by Auguſtus for 
his eminent ſervices firſt with the conſulſhip, and afiet wards 
with a triumph, or rather an ovation, for driving the Homo- 
nades, a people of Cilicia, out of their ſtrong-holds v. He 
proved a friend to Tiberius, and reconciled Caius to him, as 


we ſhall ſee anon. The treaty of peace between the Romans 


and Parthians was ſcarce concluded, when Artabazes, whom 
Auguſtus had placed on the throne of Armenia, died ; and 


{| then Tigranes, who had been ſent up by the Parthians, ſent Tigranes 
nch preſents to Auguſtus, accompanied with a ſubmiſſive let- ,zgoinred 
| ter, wherein, without ſtyling himſelf king, he begged the king of 
kingdom of him. The emperor, glad to put an end to the Armenis. 


diſturbances of the eaſt, accepted his preſents, and ordered 
him to attend Caius in Syria; which he did accordingly, and 


| received at his hands the crown of Armenia. Augu/tus, 
to perpetuate the memory of this expedition, and the glory 
of young Caius, who managed it with fuch ſucceſs, cauicd 


t VIII. Parc. I. ii. c. 101. v Idem ibid. c. 102. 


*" Tacir. annal. I. iti. c. 48. Dio. in excerpt. ab Ful. Ur- 
fta. Ss r. Rur. in breviario. | v 
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ſeveral medals to be ſtruck, or pieces of money coined, 
ſome of which have reached us, with the figure of Armenia 


in a ſuppliant poſture, and the names of Auguſtus, and Cain; 


Ceſar on the reverſe. 
AND now, the temple of Janus being ſhut up (K), and 
all the provinces of the Roman empire, perhaps all the nati- 


the Flood, Ons of the world, enjoying a profound tranquility, The Prince 


1999- 


of peace, the Lord of heaven, and Saviour of the world, join- 


Of Rome, ed himſelf, after an ineffable manner, to human nature, and 


748. 


appeared on earth, being born of a virgin, in the city of 
Bethlehem, whither Joſeph and Mary had repaired, to be 


there regiſtered purſuant to the decree of Auguſtus, as citi- 


zens of that place . But to dwell on the particular cir- 
| cumſtances 


(K) From the time of Romulus to > the reign of Auguſtus the tem- 
ple of Janus had been but twice ſhut, viz. during Numa's peace- 
able reign, and after the firſt Punic war (22). Auguſtus ſhut it up 
three times, viz. after he had vanquiſhed Antony and Cleopatra, four 
years after on his return from the war, which he had waged with 


t he Cantabrians in Spain, and ſome years before the birth of our 


Saviour. Horace, who died ſeven years before, ſpeaks in his lat 
ode of Auguſtus's victory over the Sicambri, and obſerves, that the 
temple of Jauu was then ſhut. Oraſſus ſays, that after Augufu 
had ſhut it the third time, it continued ſo for the ſpace of tweive 
| years (23. On the other hand, F Nori, is of opinion, that it 
was opened on occaſion of Caine Ce/ar's expedition againſt the 
Parthians, whence he concludes, firſt againſt Orofius, that it did 


not continue ſhut for twelve years, and ſecondly againſt moſt hiſto- | 


rians and chronologers, that our Saviour was born before the trou- 


bles in the eaſt broke out ; for he was born, as all the fathers afficm, 
While the world was in peace; and, on the other hand, Tacitus af 


ſures us, that after Augu//us had laid open the gates of Far; the 
third time, they were never ſhut again to the reign of V :ſpaſian 
(24). But as nq war was declared, and no hoſtilities committed ei- 


ther by the Romans or Parthians, we cannot perſuade ourſelves, that 
| the temple of Janus was opened on occaſion of this expedition. 


(L) Aug»far having iſſued out a decree for taking ſuch a deſcrip- 
tion or ſurvey of the whole Roman empire as ſhould contain an ac- 


count of all perſons, poſſeſſions, and eſtates therein, and the taxes 1] 
iſſuable from them, it was this year executed in Jude in the 


manner St - Luke deſcribes it. When it came to Bethlehem, Joſchb 


and Mary were called from Nazareth in Galilee, the place of their 
| habitation, to that city, the city of David, to which, as being of 


(22) Liu. J. i. Plus. in Numa. (23) Orof. I. vi. c. 22. p. 207. 
(24) Vide P. Henric. Noris cenotaph. Piſan. C. & L. Cz/ar. Veit. 
1681. p 199. & 200. 
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dumſtances of this or the other myſteries of the Chriſtian 


religion, would be deviating from the deſign of the preſent 


work, and intrenching on the province of the eccleſiaſtic 
writers. To their hiſtories therefore we refer the learned 
reader for a full account of what we ſhall only hint at in 
ours. | 
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THE following year, Caffius Cornelius Lentulus and L. The death 


Calpurnius Piſo were raiſed to .the conſulate, and ſucceeded Am, 
the year after in that dignity by Caius Ceſar, tho? then abſent |, droifi- 


in Syria (M), and L. Amilius Paulus: During their admi- 
countries ſubject to, or depending upon, Rome, except the 


there, as citizens of that place, their circumſtances, and eſtate, or 


trade, might be deſcribed and regiſtered among thoſe who were of 


the ſame houſe and family. Whenever a cenſus was made at Rome, 


the cenſors regiſtered all the Roman citizens, their wives and chil- 


dren, their age, qualities, trades, offices, and eſtates both real and 


perſonal : Cunſeris officium erat, ſays Florus (25), omnia patrimonia, 
dignitatis, ætatis, artium, officiorum, diſcrimina in tabulas referre ; 
and Cicero (26) Cenſorts populi evitates, foboles, familias, pecuni aſ- 
, cenſento, Auguſtus was the firſt who extended this cenſus to the 

where thoſe, who were charged with it; purſued, without 


all doubt, the ſame method as the cenſors did at Rome. 'Tis 
true, none of the antient hiſtorians mention this general cenſus ex- 
tending to all the provinces, and kingdoms, ſubjeQ to, or depend- 
ing upon Rome; but Tacitus (27), Suetonius (28), and Dion Caſſius. 


(29), tell as, that Auguſtus Jeft behind him a book containing an 
exact account or ſurvey of all the provinces of the Roman empire, 


| ad their revenues, taxes, and tributes, which, it is manifeſt, he 


could not have done without a previous and gentral cenſus. Beſides, 
St. Fuſtin (30) and Tertullian (31) frequently refer the Gentiles to 


the regiſters which were made on occaſion of this cenſus, and were | 


ſill extant in their time. | Rs 
(M) That Caius was abſent from Rome when he was raiſed to 
the conſulate, and. that he diſcharged the office of conſul -in the 
eaſt, is unanimouſly atteſted by all the antients. It is therefore 
ſurpriſing, Joſephus ſhould tell ys, that Auguſtus referred the dif- 
pute, which upon the death of Herod aroſe between Arcbelaut and 


| Artipas about the ſucceſſion, to a council, at which Caius Ce/ar, 
| | hy the ſon of Agrippa and Julia, pre ſided, he being at that time in 


Rome. 


(25) Flo: "oy 6. (26) Ge. & legibus, J. 8 | (27) 5 
2 


Tacit. annal. J. i, c. 11. (28) Suet.in O&av. c. 101. (29) 
Dio. J. vi. p. 591, (30) Juſtin. apolog. (31) Tertullian. in 
Marc. J. iv. N „ 
XX 2 dea! 


. | hi 
niſtration nothing remarkable happened in. /taly, or in the * 5 
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death of king Hered, which was no leſs miſerable than his 
life had been deteſtable, and the diviſion of bis kingdom made 


by Auguſtus, who gave one half of it to Archelaus, and di- 


vided the other half between his two brothers, Antipas and 
Philip, as we have related at length in our hiſtory of the 


Jes l. During the conſulſhip of Cazzs, Auguſtus ended his 


ſon in Syria : Hail, my dear Caius, my chief delight - your = 


great climaQterical year, that is, the ſixty-third of his age, 


on which occaſion he wrote the following letter to his grand. 


Preſence is the conſtant object of my moſt ardent wiſhes : I can- 


Tiberius 
allowed to 
return to 
Rome. 


not, my dear child, bear ts be from you : when ſball I haut 
the pleaſure of ſeeing my beloved Caius again, and tenderly en- 
bracing him ? Your preſence would have doubled the mirth of 
this day, my fexty-fourth birth-day, which I hope you have fo. 
lemnly kept in good health : for I have ended, you ſee, my firty- 


third year, the common climacteric of old men. May the gat 
render the remaining part of my life uſeful and ſerviceable ty 


the republic : may they continue to ſhower their bleſſings - up 


you, till they ſhall think fit to remove me, and place you in 3 


room 2. 


Tur following year, P. Aphinus Varus and P. Vinutin 


being conſuls, Tiberius was at length allowed to return to 


Rome ; Caius, to whom Auguſtus had referred the matter, 


to deliver himſelf from the importunities of Livia, conſenting 


to it at the earneſt intreaties of his new governor Quirinius; 


but upon condition that he ſhould bear no office in the 


_ commonwealth *. We are fold, that when the ſhip, which 


brought him the news of his being allowed to return to Rome, 


firſt appeared, he was walking by the fea- ſide with one Thra- 
fsllns, a famous aftrologer, who aſſured him, though the ſhip 
was at a great diſtance, that it brought him joyful tidings. 
"Che ſudden appearing of the ſhip ſaved Thraſyllus's life; for 7i- 


| berius had at that very time determined with himfelf to throw 


him headlong into the ſea, as one who was privy to all his 


ſecrets, and whom he now began to miſtruſt, after he had for 


ſome years entertained him as his boſom friend. He put 


oF the execution of his deſign till the arrival of the ſhip 


when finding the prediction of the aſtrologer fulfilled, 


be tenderly embraced him, and ever after had him in great 
eſteem, though he pretended himſelf to a great knowledge 
in judicial aſtrology b. Upon his. return to Rome he with- 
drew to AMecenas's gardens, and there led a retired life, 


! Vide Hitt. Univer. Vol. X. p. 279 & 280. Au. Ger, 


No. Attic. 1. xv. c. 7. Sur. in Tib. c. 13, v Idem 
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doing good offices to ſome of his friends, but not med- 
dling with public affairs e. But he was ſoon delivered from the | 
objects of his envy and jealouſy ; for Lucius Cefar, who The death 


was but a youth of flender abilities, died this year at Mar- Lucius 


ſeilles on his journey to Spain, whither he had been ſent by Cæſar. 
his grandfather, who had no other view therein than to bring 
him into favour with the ſoldiery, and accuſtom him to a mi- 


I litary life and a foreign climate 4. Some writers ſuſpect Li- 


via, as if ſhe had found means to take him off by poiſon; 
for his death was fo ſudden, that it ſurpriſed his attendants, 
and the art of poiſoning was at that time brought to great per- 
ſection, and become very common in Rome. His body was 
brought by ſea from Marſeilles, to one of the ports of Italy, 
and from thence carried to the capital on the ſhoulders of the 


military tribunes, and the deturions of the colonies and 


municipal towns. At Rome it lay in ſtate for ſeveral days in 
the forum, being watched and guarded by the Roman knights, 
who had preſented the deceaſed youth with a filver ſpear when 
he took the tegu virilis. The ſpear was hung up in the ſenate- 
houſe, and the body burnt with great ſolemnity, probably ia 


| the campus Martius. The aſhes, we ſuppoſe, were depo- 


ſited in Auguſtzs's own mauſolæum, the burying place of the 
Ceſars. The emperor was ſenſibly affected, as we may 


{| well imagine, with the loſs of a youth whom he ſo tenderly 
loved, and ſaw thus ſnatched away in the ſpring of his life ; 


and Tiberius, by affecting an extraordinary concern for the Tiberius 


death of his ſon-in-law, wrought ſuch a change in the mind 7et«rn: inte 


of Auguſtus, Livia, no doubt, contributing to it with herr 
uſual art and dexterity, that he would have adopted him, if #5 Au. 
Villeius is to be credited, had he not abſolutely declined Zuſtus. 
that honour, through fear of giving umbrage to Caius © (N). 
5 "Tit 


> Idem ibid. e. 8 Pros. J. iv. c. ult. VIX II. Pa- 
ie. I . . ies ir, . Lt 3. c. 43. Sent, in. 
Octav. c. 65. Zona, ex Dion. * Vert, Par Ec. I. ii. 


N) Alpbinus Varus was of a mean deſcent, but raiſed himſe“f 
by his own merit to the firſt offices in the ſtate. Horace mentious 
him in the third ſatyr of his firſt book: 


U. Alphinus wafer, omni 
Abjeo infliruments artis, clauſaque taberna, 


Sartor erat, 


Upon which paſſage Seren comments thus: Alphimus was 2 75 
ure of Cremona, by profeſſion a ſhoe maker; but abandoning. b 
| | C413 4 
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In. the following conſulate of L. Ælius Lamia and A. 


Servilias, the famous temple of the mother of the gods at 


Rome was reduced to aſhes ; but the flames, which did not 


reſpect the ſtatue of the goddeſs, ſpared that of the veſtal 
Claudia, who, in former times being accuſed of inceſt, i is 


laid to have given a glaring and miraculous proof of her inno- 


cence, by drawing aſhore with her girdle the ſhip which 
brought the mother of the gods to Rome, and had run __ 


off Oftia f. This pretended miracle is much. talked of 12 
ilius 


Roman writers, aid elegantly deſcribed by Ovid and 
Italicus 8. In the canſulate of Sextus Ælius Catus arid C. 


N umidia Sentius Saturninus (O), Numidia, formerly ſubdued and re- 
rebels, but duced to a Roman province by Fulius Ceſar, rebelled, but 
7s ſoon re- was ſoon brought again under ſubjection by Paſſienus and 


duced. 


The Par- 


thians in- 


wade Ar- 
menia. 


trade, applied himſelf to the ftudy of the Reman law, under the 
famous civilian Serwius Sulpicixs. The great progreſs he made in 


Caſſus, whom Auguſtus honoured on their return to the capi- 


tal with triumphal enſigns, that is, he allowed them all the 
privileges and honours which were peculiar to triumphant 


victors h, the cuſtom of triumphing being now laid akide, 
But the troubles which this year broke out anew in Armeni 


were not ſo eaſily quelled : the Parthians, notwithſtanding the | 
treaty concluded a few years before between them and the 


Romans, invaded that kingdom with a numerous army, 


Hereupon Caius, who was ftill in Syria, having with great 

expedition drawn together his forces, marched againſt the 
enemy, and penetrating into the heart of Armenia without. 
oppoſition, appeared before Artagera. Upon his arrival, one 
Addo, whom ſome call Domnes, the governor of the place, - 


. var. 1 1 te 6 lov xxxix, &c. 8 Ovio. 
faſt. 1. iv. 811. Irart. xvi h VIII. Parzrc. l. ii. 
Is ' " > „ | 


the Roman juriſprudence gained him ſuch reputation, that he was 


judged worthy of the greateſt honours of the ſtate, When he 
died, he was buried at the public expence, a diſtinction granted to 
few, and thoſe perſons of the higheſt merit. 
(O) When Agrippa was recalled from the eaſt, Sentius Saturninus 


and Titzs Volumnius were appointed to ſucceed him in the govern- 


ment of Syria and Phænice. Some writers think, that Saturninus 


was governor or preſident of the province, and that Yolumnis: 


was only his lieutenant, or rather Auguſtus's procurator under 


him; but To/ephus ſpeaks of * as in joint mien with 


Sarurnimus (32). 


(32) Joſeph. antig. / Xvi. c. 12.13. 


| ſent 
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ſent deputies to him, inviting him to a private interview, un- 
der pretence that he had ſomething to communicate to him of 
the utmolt importance. Carus, not ſuſpecting any treachery, 
complied with his invitation; but Addo, or, as Strabo calls 
him, Ador, having inſenſibly drawn the unwary youth dur- 
inz the conference cloſe to the wall, wounded him, and re- Caius Cz- 
tired that inſtant into the city ; which the Remans, . ſar 3 
voked at the treachery of the barbarian, immediately aſſaulted 4 
on all ſides, took by ſtorm, and diſmantled, after having put 
the traitor, and with him the whole pariſon, to the ſword | 
(P). The wound did not prove mortal ; but nevertheleſs 
weakened the body, and ſunk the ſpirits of Caius to ſuch a 
degree, that after he had driven the Parthians out of Armenia, 
and placed Ariobarzanes, by birth a Mede, on the throne, 
he gave himſelf up to an idle and indolent life, leaving the 
|| whole management of affairs to his officers and lieutenants. 
| Hereupon Auguſtus, who had a great deſire to ſee his fa- 
vourite grandſon, recalled him to Rome; but he, taken with 
the delights of that ſoft climate, and having many flatterers 
about him, who made it their conſtant ſtudy to feed his vici- 
| ous inclinations with new pleaſures, begged leave to continue 
in Syria, declaring, that he had rather live in the moſt remote and 
inhoſpitable corner of the earth, than return to Reme. This 
unexpected propoſal ſtung Auguſtus to the heart, who, in his 
anſwer to him, inſiſted on his returning to Itah, aſſuring him, 
1 that he ſhould there be allowed to do what he pleaſed, Cai- 
7 therefore, with the utmoſt reluctance, left Syria, and ſail- 
for Lycia, arrived at Limyra, a city of that country, 
| where he died ſoon after in the Las eg your of his Hi; death. 


w r Lat 4 \ 


— katie Af . 


_ i Ver. Parc. I. ii. c. 102. ST&AB0, l. xi. p. 529. zona. 
ex Dion. | Ak 


1 (P) Florus relates this event tin the following m manner: Domitius, 
| on whom the king of Parthia had conferred the government of 
| 4rtaxata, pretending a revolt came out to meet Caius, and delivered 
into his hands a writing, which, he ſaid, contained an account of 
all the king's treaſures ; but while he was peruſing it with _ 
attention, the traitor, drawing a poniard concealed under his 
ment, ſtabbed him (33). Sextus Rufus follows Florus, and, by an 
unpardonable miſtake, adds, that the Parthians, by away of /atis- 
Faction for ſo bold and treacherous an attempt, did then firft give hoſfta- 
| #2* to Octavianus Cæſar, and reflored the enfign which had been taken 
from Craſſus (34), 


(33) Flor. J. iv. c. ah : (34) Sext, Ruf. in Hs; 


age | 


Tiberius 
adopted by 
Augnilus, 
4 Ger- 
Mman.cus by 
'T'iberius. 
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age K (Q). Thus was Auguſtus, in the ſpace of eighteen 
months, deprived of both his grandfons, whom he had 
adopted, and brought up to ſucceed him in the ſovereign 
power. His death, as well as that of Lucius, is by fome im- 
puted to the ſecret arts of Livia, who left no ſtone unturned to 


advance her ſon Tiberius to the empire. Ihe grict of Au. 


guſtus tor the death of one, whom he loved with all the ten- 


derneſs of a fond father, was great beyond expreſſion. Lt. 
via and Tiberius endeavoured to corafort him ; and on this 


occaſion it was that the arttu} Livia, who had gained an ab- 


folute ſway over her huſband, prevailed upon him to adopt 


her ſon Tiberius. However, he adopted at the ſame time 
Agripp: Poſthumus, the third ſon of Agrippa and Julia, 
whom he had hitherto quite neglected, as being a youth of 


no parts, and of an untractable temper. He likewike 


obliged Tiberius to adopt Germanicus, the fon of his brother 
Drufus, tho' he had a ſon of his own ; ſo that the joy of Tj. 


berizs in ſecing himſelf at length adopted into the family and 


name of the Cæſars, was not a little allayed by this moti- 


fving and unexpected preference. His nephew Germanist 
was now become the emperor's grandſon, while his own ſon 
Druſus was denied that honour l. Theſe three different adop- 


tions happened on the ſame day, viz. on the fifth of the ka- 
Jends of July; and it is remarkable, that Auguſtus, in adop- 
ting Tiberius, ſolemnly ſwore before the people, that he ad- 


ted him for the good of the commonwealth ®, At the ſame 


time he conferred on him the tribunitial power, for five years 


E Vert. Pa ric. ibid. | Idem ibid. =» Idem ibid. 
& c. 104. Sur. in Tiber. c. 21. : | 

(O Taritns fays he died of his wound as he was returning from 
Armenia (55), and Sextus Ruf, that he returned into Syria and 
died there; but Suetonius, Dion Caſſius, and YVellews Paterculu, 


who ſerved under Caius, aſſure us, that he died at Limyra in Lycia 


on his return to Rome. Auguſlus was extremely grieved at his death, 
and complained of Aſinius Pollia, one of his chief favourites, for 
mviting his friends to an entertainment while his grief was yet freſh. 
Pollio aniwered, I ſupped after the ſame manner when ] loft my ſon 


| Arterius, and can any one require more grief of a friend than of a fa. 
ther (36) ? The body of Caius was conveyed to Rome, and buried 
there with great pomp. Bellonius tells us, that he ſaw the tomb 


and epitaph of C. Cæſar at Hama or Emeſa in Syria (37) ; but that 
his bones were buried at Rome is manifeſt from the following epi- 


raph, which is fill to be ſeen in the church of the apoftles behind 
_ the old temple of Minerva: Offa C. Cexſfaris Auguſti F. Princip 


Twventutis (38). 
(35) Tacit. ara“ I. i c. 3. (36) Senec. in procem. l. iv. de cox: 
rover. (37) Bellen ober vat. J. ii. (38) Vide Gruter. inſcript. 2.35: 
„ according 
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according to ſome writers *, but according to others for ten o. 
Thus, by the addreſs of Livia, were all honours heaped upon 


her ſon, now ſole candidate, we may ſay, for the ſucceſ- 


ſion. | 

WHILE Auguſtus was thus ſtrengthening himſelf by. the The con- 
adoption of Tiberius and Agrippa, a dangerous conſpiracy was H of 
diſcovered, at the head of which was Coruelius Cinna, grand- Cinna. 
ſon to Pompey by his daughter Pompera. As ſeveral perſons 


of the higheſt rank were engaged in the plot, Auguſius was 


greatly at a loſs what meaſures to take in ſo nice an af- 
fair. If he uſed rigour, he was afraid their friends and 


relations, who were very powerful, might raiſe dangerous 


diſturbances to revenge their death; if he pardoned them, he 


apprehended this might encourage others to the like attempts. 


In this perplexity he paſſed ſeveral nights without being able 
to take the leaſt reſt, or come to any reſolution. At length 
Livia, by her refined artifices, drew from him the true cauſe 
of his diſquiet and uneaſineſs. Dion Caſſius relates a confe- 
rence between her and the emperor, which {cems rather to 
have been framed by him than real *. However that be, it 
is certain, that ſhe, by many ingenious and politic arguments, 
convinced him, that it was fafer in ſo critical a juncture to 


ule clemency than rigour. Purſuant to her advice, 47 uu 


ſent for Cinna, and taking him into his cloſet, charged him 

with the conſpiracy, named to him all his accomplices, and 

ſhewed himſelf thoroughly informed of the place, time, and 

other circumſtances, which the conſpirators had agreed on in 

their laſt mecting, Cinna was thunderſtruck, as we may 

well imagine, when he ſaw his treaſon thus diſcovered, and 

himſelf in the power of the perſon whom he ſought to deſtroy, 

without any poſſivle means of eſcaping the puniſhment due to 

his crime. His ſurpriſe was ſtill greater, when Auguſtus, in- He is par- 
ſtead of treating him as a traitor, only upbraided him in a 4oned by 
gentle manner with ingratitude, putting him in mind of the Auguſtus, 


many favours he had beſtowed upon him, and adding, that 
he was reſolved to get the better of his obſtinacy ; and there- 
fore not only freely forgave him, but, for his ſake, all thoſe 


he had ſeduced into the ſame wicked Jehgns ; and to ſhrew 
yer, ſaid he, that I am ſincerely reconciled to you, I now name 
you conſul for the enſuing year. This generous behaviour made 
ſuch a deep impreftion upon the mind of Cizna, that he con- 


tinued, from that time to the hour of his death, inviolably at- 


Suk r. ibid. c. 16. © Dio. I. lv. p. 556. Idem ibid. 
8 ; = 5 
vVoL XIII. 8 * tached 


Julia re- 
moved to 
the conti- 
wee. © 


The ex- 
pfloiti of 
Tiberius 
in Ger- 
many. 
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tached to the intereſt of Auguſtus and his family . It was 
about this time, and perhaps on this occaſion, that the people 
offered him the title of Dominus, that is, Lord or Maſter 
which he not only refuſed, but publiſhed an edict, forbidding 


any one to addreſs him under that name; a name peculiar to 


maſters with reſpect to their ſlaves, and therefore no leſs in- 
jurious to him than to the Roman people 1. Towards the end 


of this year, the people earneſtly intreated him to recal his 


daughter Julia; but he anſwered, That fire and water ſhould 
ſooner meet than they twa 3 and when the people were very 
preſſing with him, he could not refrain his anger, but, in a 
violent paſſion, wiſhed they might have ſuch wives and ſuch 
daughters. However, they prevailed upon him at length to 
change the place of her confinement, and to remove her from 
the iſland to the continent ; but he would not by any means 
ſuffer her to return to Rome *. „ 


I the beginning of the enſuing year, when Cn. Cornelius 


DO 


Cinna, who had conſpired againſt Auguſtus, and L. Valerius 


Meſſala were conſuls, Tiberius was ſent into Germany, to 
complete the conqueſt of that country, and keep in awe the 


ſeveral nations which had been ſome years before ſubdued by 
him and his brother Druſus. C. Sentius Saturninus, the laſt 
year's conſul, an officer of known valour and great experi- 


rience, was appointed by Auguſtus to command under him, 1 


as one who was well acquainted with the country, he having 


been formerly Augu/tus's lieutenant in thoſe parts. Yelleius 


Paterculus the hiſtorian attended Tiberius in this expedition, 
and ſerved under him in quality of præfectus equitum, or com- 
mander of horſe ; which poſt had been held by his father, and 
at his death was conferred upon him. He tells us, that Tibe- 
rius, entering Germany, over-ran the country of the Canine- 


fates, now the province of Utrecht ; that from thence he ad- 
vanced againſt the Atiuati and Bruderi, that is, the people 


of the territory of Munſter, whom he eaſily reduced; that 


the Cheruſci, the inhabitants of the preſent dutchies of Brunſ- 


wic and Lunebirg, ſubmitted at his approach; that he 
made himſelf maſter of all the countries lying on the Vi- 


ſurgis and the Lupias, now the Veſer and the Lyppe ; and 


that putting his troops into winter-quarters on the banks of 


the Lupias, he returned to Rome towards the end of December, 


where he was received with loud acclamations by all ranks of 


e Idem ibid. Senke. de clemen. 1. i. c. 9. p. 318, 310. 
180 Er. in Octav. c. 5 3. XI HII. I. lv. .*SveT. & Dio. ibid. 
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* * 


Ix this and the following year, Rome was afflicted with a A famine 
dreadful famine, inſomuch, that all foreigners, gladiators, in Rome. 
athlete or wreltlers, and ſlaves, except phyſicians and ſchool- 
maſters, were driven out of the city, and ordercd to keep at 
eighty miles diſtance from the capital, Augu/?us himſelf ſend- 
ing away the greater part of his own flaves and attendants. 

On this occaſion he doubled his uſual largeſſes, ordering a eer- 
tain quantity of corn to be weekly diſtributed among the in- 
digent citizens, and proviſions to be brought from Sicily, 
Sardinia, and the neighbouring countries, at the public ex- 
pence, and ſold at a low rate, This ſtill more gained him the 
affections of the people, who were therefore for decreeing 
him new honours, which he abſolutely refuſed ; but the glory 
which accrued to him from a ſolemn embaſſy ſent this year to 
Rome in the name of the Parthian nation, is greatly cele- 
brated by all the writers of thoſe times; for the Parthians, 
quite tired with the troubles that were daily raifed in their 
country by pretenders to the crown, had at length recourſe to | 
| Auguſtus, begging him to give them a king. The emperor Auguſtus 
highly pleaſed with this embaſſy, named FYonones, one of the appoints 
ſons of Phrahates, who had been ſent to Rome, as we have Vonones 
obſerved above, commending him both to the Parthian em- king of 
baſſadors and the Roman governors in the eaſt, The Par- Parthia. 
| thian nobility received him with great joy, and placed him on 
| the throne; which Auguſtus was no leis proud of, than if he 
had ſubdued that warlike nation *. The next year, M. Æmi- 
ls Lepidus and L. Arruntius, being conſuls, Tiberius, return- 
> | ing into Germany, purſued his conqueſts there with ſurpriſing 
rapidity, if Velleius his hiſtorian, or rather panegyriſt, is to be 
credited. He firſt ſubdued the Chauci (R), the moſt flouriſh- Tiberius 
| ing and numerous nation of Germany, and then the Lango- over runs 
| bardi or Lombardi, who ſurpaſſed in fierceneſs all the inhabi- Cet part 
tants of that vaſt continent. He over-ran and brought under / Ger— 
ſubjection all the countries between the Rhine and the Albis man. 
. or the Elbe, while his fleet {truck terror into the warlike and 


t! f IO... ASS. 2. 99, 24 
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_ tSTRABO, |, xvi. p. 748. Tacir. annal. I. ii, c. 2. Jos EY. 
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| 

8 (R) The Chauci inhabited eaſt Friz/and, the counties of Olden- 

ö burg and Hoya, and part of the archbiſhopric of Breme: The 

f 1 LCLonz:bardi or Langobardi that part of the marquilate of Brand: n- 

barg which is now called Mi4dlemarci, and lies between the EIL 

and the Oder: The Semnones part of Holſatia and Silcfa: And 

the Hermunduri part of Voitland, of Miſuia, of Upper Saxony, and of 

tic langravedom of Thuringen, | - 
1 barbarous 
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barbarous nations bordering on the ocean. In ſhort, the R-. 
man enligns and eagles were revered and adored by numberleſs 


nations, who, till the arrival of the invincible Tiberius, had 


never heard of the Raman name. Such is the account which 


Velleius gives us of the victories and exploits of Tiberius a. But 


another writer, unbiaſſed by any affection or prejudice, tells 


us, that Tiberius indeed over-ran all the countries between the 
Albis and the Viſurgis; but performed nothing which he 
thinks worth mentioning, though both Tiberius and Auguſtus 


were honourcd with the title of Imperator, on account of the 
pretended ſucceſs of this campaign, and Sentius Saturninus with 


The Getu- 
li revolt, 
end are 


ſubducd. 


Agrippa 
Poithumi- 
us di rac- 
ed. ard: 
_ baniſhed. 


the enſigns of triumph w. While Tiberius was carrying on 
the war in Germany, Cornelius Coſſus was employed in Mau- 
ritania againſt the Getuli, who, revolting from king Jula, 
maſſacred all the Romans ſettled in his country, and commit- 
ted moſt dreadful ravages in the provinces ſubject to that 
prince. But Ceſſus marching againſt them, overthrew the 


rebels with great ſlaughter, and obliged them to ſubmit u 


what terms he thought fit to impoſe upon them ; for which he 
likewiſe was honoured with the privileges peculiar to thoſe 


who had triumphed. This year Agrippa Poſthumius, having 


incurred the diſpleaſure of his grandfather Auguſtus, was by 


him baniſhed to the iſland of Planaſia, now Pianoſa, in the 


Alediterranean fea. Some writers tell us, that Auguſtus con- 
ceived an irreconcileable hatred to him on account of his ir- 
regular and ſcandalous life, which he thought a diſgrace to his 
family; whence, when mention was made of him, or the 
two Julias, he uſed to ſay with a profound ſigh, O, had 1 


lived without a wife, or died without children ! nor did he 


commonly call them by any other name than his three in- 


poſthumes. But Tacitus aſcribes the diſgrace of young Agrip- 


pa not to any vices of his own, but to the arts and ambitious 
views of Livia, who was glad to remove the only perſon 
who ſtood in her ſon's way to the abſolute power. As Au- 
guſtus was now very old, ſays that writer, Livia had obtained 
ſuch an aſcendant over him, that, to pleaſe her, ke baniſhed 


into the iſland of Planaſia his only ſurviving grandſon Agripfa 
Poſthumius, one indeed deſtitute of extraordinary talents, 


in his temper untractable, and ſtupidly conceited of his 


own ſirength, but guilty of no miſdemeanour or tranl- 


greſſion - 5 ) 
THE next year, when A. Licinius Nerva and 9. Cæcilius 


Alelellus were conſuls, Rome had three mighty wars to main- 


u VEII. Par Rc. ibid, 1 Dio.l. Iv. p. 557. Tacit. 
annal. I. i. c. 1. = matt — 


tain 
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. tain, vi. one in Germany, another in Pannonia, and the third in 
. Dalmatia. In Germany, Maroboduus king of the Marcomannt 
1 (S), a prince of extraordinary ſtrength, which was a great merit 
> | among the Germans, of uncommon addreſs, and great perfo- 
t nal courage and experience in military affairs, having raiſed 
$ a formidable army, conſiſting of ſeventy thoufand foot, and 


C four thouſand horſe, threatened the countries lately ſubdued 
e by Tiberius, nay, [taly itſelf, with an invaſion. Againſt him Tiberivs 
s | was ſent Tiberius, who, arriving in Illyricum, divided the nu- ſent againſt 


merous forces he had under his command into two bodies. Marobo- 
Ihe one he put under the conduct of C. Sentius Saturninus, duus king 
who, purſuant to Trberius's orders, taking his rout through © Ma _ 
the territories of the Catti, and opening himſclf a paſſage manni. 
through the Hereynian foreſt (I), brought his legions to the _ 
confines of the Marcomanni, called by the antients Boiobæ- 

mi. As for Tiberius himſelf, he ſeemed to be in no great 

hatte to enter the liſts with the king of the Marcomanni; 

for, under various pretences, he put off his march, and con- 

tinued in Illyricum, as if he were afraid of the enemy, or de- 

figned to ſpin out the war. Auguſtus was old, and Tiberius 


(S) The Marcomanni inhabited firſt that country which lies be- 
1 wveen the Rhine, the Danube, the Cochera, and the Necker. From 
_ thence they paſſed with the Harudes and Sedufii into Boiobæmia, 
now Bohemia, and driving out the Boz, ſettled there. Yelleius 
1 Paterculzs gives us an account of their migration under the conduct 
of Maroboduus (39). They made themſelves afterwards maſters 
likewiſe of Moravia, They were in proceſs of time driven out of 
Bohemia by the Sclavonians, whoſe deſcendants hold that kingdom 
to this day. 
(T) Julius Cz/ar ſpeaks in his commentaries of this foreſt thus; 
It is nine days journey over; we cannot otherwiſe deſcribe it, becauſs 
the Germans have no fired meaſures of diſtances. It begins on the con- 
fines of the Helvetii, Nemetes, and Rauraci, (that is, of Swztzer- _ 
land, Baſel, and Spires) and extends along the Danube to th: borders 
of the Daci and Arnates (that is, to Tranſilvania) ; then turning 
from the river to the left, it runs through an infinite number of coun- 
tries. None could ever yet come to the end of it, or know its utmoſ# 
extent, though ſome have gone ſixty days journey in it (40) Mela. 
gives this foreſt an immenſe length; for, according to him, it ex- 
_ tended from the Rhine to the county of the antient Sarmate, 
which is at preſent a conſiderabic part of Muſcovy. In proceſs of 
time the Hercynien foreſt was grubbed up, and inhabited by dif- 


an ferent nations. The Black Fereſ, and the foreſt = Bovemia, were 

8 formerly parts of che Hercynian, 5 

r. (39) Fell. Pan „ : (49) Cefar con ment. J. vi. 
| | Ce 25 | ; | 
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well knew how much it would be for his intereſt to have at 
his death an army under his command ready to ſecond his 
ambitious views. Be that as it will, he paſſed great part of 
the ſummer in a ſtate of inaction, at the head of a numerous 
and well-diſciplined army. In the mean time M. Valerius 
Meſſalinus, having, by Augu/tus's orders, led the troops he 


commanded in Dalmatia and Pannonia into 1lyricum, to 


reinforce Tiberius's army there, the inhabitants of thoſe tws 
countries, being now awed by no Roman gariſons, conſpired 
to ſhake off the yoke, and recover their antient liberties un- 
der the conduct of two chiefs of the ſame name. The 
two Bates, for ſo they were called, raiſed each in his own 


country a hundred thouſand foot, and nine thouſand horſe, 


flew all the Romans who had ſettled in Pannonia or Dalmatia, 
over-ran the neighbouring countries ſubject to the Romans, 
and, penetrating into Macedon, committed there moſt dread- 


ful ravages. The two chiefs had agreed to act jointly or ſe- 


_ emperor, having aſſembled the ſenate, inſtead of leſſening, 
magnified the danger, telling the conſcript fathers, that un- 


parately, as occaſion ſhould require, and not to lay down 


their arms till they had delivered their reſpective countries, and 
all Germany, from the Roman bondage. This general and unex- 
pected inſurrection filled Rome with terror and confuſion. The 


leſs a new army was raiſed with all poſſible expedition, they 


vies were therefore made without delay, the veterans were 


Germani- 


eus ap- 


pointed to 


mate head 


againſt 
Ibem. 


might, in ten days, ſee the enemy at the gates of Rome. Le- 


ordered to return to their colours, and not only freed-men, 
but great numbers of ſlaves, were admitted into the legions. 


By this means a numerous army was raiſed, and the com- 


mand of it given to Germanicus, the ſon of Druſus, and ne- 
phew of Tiberius, a youth of extraordinary accompliſhments. 
As for Auguſtus, he left the capital, and went to reſide at A- 
riminum, whence he could, with more eaſe and quickneſs, 


ſend his orders to the two generals, and aſſiſt them with his ad- 


vice in the carrying on of a war, which he looked upon as the 


moſt dangerous one he had yet been engaged in, the enemy's 
troops being very numerous, well diſciplined, and at no great 


diſtance from Itah, which, if any misfortune ſhould happen 


either to Tiberius or Germanicus, they would not fail to in- 


Tiberius 
Leads his 
army a- 
gain 
them. 


vade, and might over-run before a new army could be raiſ- 
ed v. Tiberius no ſooner heard that Germanicus was appoint- 


ed to command againſt the revolted Pannonians and Dalma- 
tiaus, than he turned his arms againſt them, hoping he ſhould 


Le able to reduce them before the arrival of Ger namics, 


? Pio. 1. lv. p. 509, & ſeq. 


hom 
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whom he now looked upon as his rival, and therefore would 
have willingly deprived of the glory, which might accrue to 
him frem that expedition. With this view, quitting Ihri- 
cum, he incamped in the country which parted Pannonia 
from the kingdoin of Maroboduus, to prevent the conjuncti- 
on of the Pannonians and the Marcomanni. But in the mean 
time Bato the Pannontan laid ſiege to Sirmium (U); and, 

though defeated by Cæcina Severus, governor of Mafia, had 
again recruited his army, and obliged Czcina to quit the 
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field. On the other hand, Bato the Dalmatian laid ſiege to The tranſ- 
Salona (W), and, though winded i in the attack of the place, act ions of 


et marched at the head of his troops to meet Me//alinus, 
whom Tiberius had detached againſt him, gave him battle, 
an4 put him to the rout. The Roman general being obliged 
in his retreat to paſs through certain defiles, was there unex- 


pectedly ſhut up, and ſurrounded on all fides by the enemy. 


However, he found means to make his eſcape without loſing 
a man, which Paterculus magnifies as an exploit worthy of a 


triumph; but Dion Caſſius aſſures us, that Tiberius aſcribed 


it wholly to Bato's generoſity, and that he afterwards ac- 
| knowledged it as a favour, and rewarded him for it. How- 


ever that be, the two Batos ſoon after united their forces, 


(U) Sirmium, now l was in former times the metropolis 


of Pannonia inferior, and the place which the emperors choſe for 
their reſidence, when the affairs of the empire called them into 
_ thoſe parts. Many laws were publiſhed at Sirmium by the empe- 
rors, which Jacobus Gothofredus has with great pains collected. 


The emperor Probus was killed in this city, and Thecdaſius, if we 


1s cam 


paign. 


believe Aurelian Victor, firſt ſaluted emperor by the Romans who 


were here in gariſon. The emperor Decius was born in a village 
called Budalia, or Bubalia, in the neighbourhood of this city. Pli- 


y places it near the confluence of the Save, and a river wah he 
calls the Bacuntius (41). 


CW) Salona, one of the chief cities of Uhricum, ſtood on the 
_ Adriatic ſea, at a ſmall diſtance from the preſent city of Spalatro. 


It became afterwards a Roman colony, as appears from ſeveral an- 
tient medals and inſcriptions, in which it is called ſometimes Colo- 
via Julia, ſometimes Colonia Martia, and ſometimes Colonia Claus 
| dia Auguſta. It is mentioned by Lucan in the ſellowing verſe ; 


Qua maris Adriaci " Boy ferit unda Salonas (4 2). 


BY 25 the native city of the emperor Diacl:fian, Who retired 
hither after he had abdicated the empire. _ 


PR Plin. J. iii. c. 335. (42) Lacan. I iv. ver. 404. _ 
: OY an] 
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and incamping on mount Almus in the neighbourhood of Sir. 
mium, kept that place blocked up, and laid the country to a 
great diſtance under contribution. Tiberius detached Rhyme. 
falces, a petty king of Thrace, againſt them, who gained in- 
deed ſome advantages over them, but was not able, though 
joined by A. Cæcina governor of Mzfia, at the head of a 


conſiderable body of Roman troops, to diſlodge them *, At 


length Tiberius, who had hitherto acted only by his lieute- 
nants, marched againſt them in perſon ; but the enemy, not 
thinking it adviſeable to engage him, upon the news of his 
approach, abandoned their poſt, and, dividing their numerous 


forces into ſeveral ſmall bodies, retired by different ways into 
Macedon, committing dreadful ravages in all the countries 


through which they paſſed. As winter drew near, Tiberiu; 
did not purſue them ; but Rhymetalces and his brother Raſci- 
polis, at the head of the Thracian auxiliaries, followed them 
cloſe, and, coming up with them on the confines of Mace- 
don, gave them a great overthrow, and cut many thouſands 


of them in pieces . Theſe are the exploits of Tiberius in 


this campaign, which Velleius magnifies, and extols more with 


the partiality of a panegyriſt, than the ſincerity of an hiſto- 


rian d. As for Ger manicus, he did not, it ſeems, enter Dal- 
matia this year. 1 e IO” 


UPG&N the approach of winter, Tiberius, according tio 


his cuſtom, returned to Rome, where MA. Furius Camillus 


and Sextus Nontius Quinctilianus were ſoon after raiſed to 


the conſulate. During their adminiſtration embaſſadors came 
to Rome, both from the Jews and Samaritans, to accule 
Archelaus, to whom Aupgu/?us had given the half of his fa- 


ther Herod's kingdom under the name of ethnarchy, of male- 


Archelaus adminiſtration, tyranny, and oppreſhon. Hereupon Arche- 


| depoſed, laus being called to Rome to anſwer the charge brought a- 

and ba- gainſt him, and not being able to juſtify himſelf before the 

bed. emperor, he was by him depoſed, his goods were confiſ- 
cated, and he himſelf baniſhed to Vienne in Gaul, where 


he ended his days. Archelaus being baniſhed, Auguſdus ap- 


pointed Publius Sulpitius Quirinius, who, according to 


the Greck way of writing that name e, is, by St. Luke, 
called Cyrenius, to be preſident of Syria, and ſent him in- 


to the eaſt to ſeize on the countries over which Archelaus 
Judza re- had reigned, that is, Judea, [dumen, and Samaria, and te- 


&uced to a duce them to a Roman province. Cofonius, a Reman knight, 


Roman 15 
Province. Dio. ibid p. 569 — 571. VEII. Par ER. I. ii. c. 114, Ke. 
10 ibid. b VIII PATERC. ibid. c Vide STRADO, 
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was ſent with him to take upon him the government ol 
them, with the title of procurator of Judæa. Theſe two ar- 
riving at Jeruſalem, ſeized all Arcbelaus's effects and trea- 
ſures, purſuant to the ſentence paſſed againſt him by Aug isſtas, 
and having in great part aboliſhed the Zewi/p polity, intro- 
duced the Roman in its ſtead. Coponius took on him, in the 
name of Auguſtus, the adminiſtration, but in ſubordination 


to the preſident of Syria, Fudæa being made a part of that 


province. Thus was the power of life and death taken out 


of the hands of the Fews, and placed wholly in the Reman 
procurator and his ſubordinate officers. All taxes were 
'| thenceforth paid immediately to the Roman empcror, and the 


Jews might now ſay with truth what they were heard to ſay 
ſome years after, Ve have no king but Ceſar d. But what 


diſturbances attended this change of government, we have 


related at length elſewhere . While Cyrenius or Quiriuius 
was In Judæa, he depoſed the high- prieſt Foazar, the ſon of 
Boethus, and appointed Annas, the fon of Seth, to ſuccced 
him in that office, which he held ſeveral years f. 

EARLY in the ſpring, Tiberius and Germanicus took the 


field, the former againit the Pannonians, and the latter a- 


gainſt the Dalmatians, We read of no great advantages gain- 


ed by Tiberius; but Germanicus obliged the Dalmatians to 
quit the field, and ſhelter themſelves behind the walls of their 


Cities and caſtles, ſome of which he beſieged and took, We 


are told, that while he lay before one of their ſtrong-holds, 
and was ready te abandon the enterpriſe, on account of the 
vigorous oppoſition he met with, a German, by name Pulio, 


who ſerved under him, taking up a ſtone of an enormous ſize, 
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threw it againſt the wall with ſuch violence, that one of the 
battlements fell with the ſhock, and brought down a ſoldier, 


who was leaning againſt it; which ſtruck the gariſon with | 


| ſuch dread, that they abandoned the city, and retired into the 


citadel, which ſoon after ſubmitted, While they were thus 


preſſed by Germanicus, a famine, occaſioned by the laſt and 


this year's ravages, began to rage all over their country, and 
was attended by various diſtempers, ariſing from their 
| ding on herbs and roots, to which they were not accuſtom- 


In this extremity, Bato, the chief of the Dalmatians, 
ul to think of ſubmicting ; and accordingly ſent deputies 
to treat with Tiberius, who received both them and Bat? 


4 Dro. I. lv. p. 561. losg ru. antiq. I. xvii. c. 16. & de bell. 
Judaic. 1. ii. Liar roor, in Johann. c. 18. ver. 3 1. * Vide 


2 Univerſ. Vol. X. p. 283, W f JosE EH. ibid. I. xviii. 
6. 
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himſelf, when he appeared before him the next day, in a ve- 


ry obliging manner. The Roman aſked him from his tribu- 


nal, What had induced him to revolt, and perſift ſo long, and 
with ſuch ob/tinacy, in his rebellion againſt Rome? The Ro- 
mans, anſwered Bato with great intrepidity, who, inſtead of 
ſhepherds to protect and defend us, ſend wolves to devour us, 
The kind treatment he met with from Tiberius, made ſuch 


an impreſſion upon his mind, that he was eaſily prevailed up- 


on to turn his arms againſt his name-ſake and ally, whom he 
defeated, and inhumanly murdered, having perſuaded the 
gariſon of a caſtle, to which the unfortunate Pannonian had 
Med after the battle, to betray him into his hands. Upon his 
death, the greater part of the Pannonians ſubmitted ; but 
ſome ſtill continued in arms, whom Sylvanus was charged to 
reduce, and left for that purpoſe in Pannonia, with a conſi- 
derable body of Romans 8. „ 
Auguſtus no ſooner heard of the ſubmiſſion of one Bato and 
the death of the other, then he left Ariminum, and returned 
to Rome, where great complaints were made to him by the 
knights, againſt the law which he had publiſhed ſome year 
before, concerning unmarried perſons and ſuch as had no 
children. The knights, whoſe averſion to marriage proceed- 


ed from the looſeneſs of their lives, as it generally does, were 


very prefling with the emperor to get this law aboliſhed. 
Whereupon Auguſtus, having aſſembled the whole body of 
knights, ordered the married and unmarried perſons among 
them to be placed ſeparately ; then, obſerving the former to 
be much inferior to the latter in number, he firſt addreſled 
thoſe who had complied with his law, telling them, that they 


alone had ſerved the ends both of nature and civil ſociety ; 


that mankind was ordained male and female to prevent mor- 
tality; that as the ſpecies could not ſubſiſt without children, 


alone deſerved the name of men and of fathers, and as ſuch 


| he praiſed them, promiſing to prefer them to ſuch offices 3s - 


they might tranſmit to their offspring. To the others he 
made a quite different ſpeech, telling them, That he knew 


not by what name to call them; not by that of men, for they 
had performed nothing that was manly ; not by that of citi- 
zens, ſince the city might periſh for them; nor by that of 


Romans, for they ſeemed determined to extirpate the Roman 


race and name; but by what name ſoever he called them, 


their crime, he ſaid, equalled all other crimes put together : 


© Dio. I. Ivi. 570, 571. VIII. Parzic. ibid. 
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for they were guilty of murder in not ſuffering thoſe to be 
born, who ſhould proceed from them ; of impiety, in abo- 
liſhing the names and honours of their fathers and anceſtors ; 
of ſacrilege, in deſtroying their ſpecies and human nature, 
which owed its original to the gods, and was conſecrated to 
them : that, by leading a ſingle life, they overturned as far 


as in them lay, the temples and altars of the gods, diffolved 
the government by diſobeying its laws, betrayed their country 


by making it barren and waſte, and utterly demoliſhed the 


_ city by depriving it of inhabitants. He added, that he was 


well appriſed their leading a ſingle life did not proceed from 
any ſentiments of virtue, but from a looſeneſs and wantonneſs, 
which ought not to be encouraged nor ſuffered in any civil 


government. Having ended his ſpeech, he doubled the re- 


wards and privileges of ſuch as had children, and laid heavy 
fines on all unmarried perſons, allowing them, however, the 
term of a year, in which ſpace, if they complied with the 
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law, they were to be freed from the penalty. This law ob- The Papi- 


liged all men to marry at a certain age, eſtabliſhed great ex- an-Popz- 


fines on all, who, after a certain age, continued ſingle. It 


was called the Papian-Popæan law, becauſe enacted by the 


conſuls M. Papius Mutilus and O. Popæus Secundus, to 
whom the conſuls of this year C. Sulpicius Camerinus and 


C. Poppæus Sabinus had reſigned the faſces, after having held 


them only fix months. It was alſo called the Julian law, 
as having been publiſhed by Augu/tus's order, who was of 
the Julian family. For the further encouragement of mar- 


| nage, Auguſtus abrogated the Yoconian law (X), forbidding 


married 


(X) Nothing was more common, before the publication of this 
law, than for men to give exceflive legacies to women, and to 


leave them by will the whole eſtate of a wealthy family. One of 
the laws of the twelve tables impowered all citizens to appoint 


whomſoe ver they pleaſed to be their heirs, without regard to ſex 
or relations. This law was attended with inconveniencies ; de- 
bauchery was increaſed by it, and it became more eaſy to debauch 
a ſex, who are not always deaf to their intereſt, Beſides it was 
no uncommon thing to ſee women, who were by legacies become 
richer than their husbands, inſulting them, and behaving themſelves 


in their families with great havghtineſs To remedy this evil. 2. 


Voconius, tribune of the people, drew up a new law, which he at 


laſt got paſſed in the comitia. The chief heads of this law were, 


1. Every citizen was forbidden to make any woman whatſoever 


univerſal legatee, even an only daughter not excepted, 2. A daugh- 


er's fortune, after the death of her father, was to be proportioned 


Lac 
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married women to receive any legacies above a certain ſum ; 


yet, that he might not ſeem to diſcourage any thing that had 


the appearance of virtue, he beſtowed upon ſuch women as had 
vowed perpetual virginity the ſame rewards and privileges ag 
upon mothers ®, | Oe 
N-- ou. DURING theſe tranſactions at Rome, the war broke out 
Li:s in Dal. anew in Dalmatia and Pannonia, Bato, who had ſubmitted 
matia and the year before, being the ringleader of the revolt, whether 


Pannonia. upon ſome new provocation, or merely from the fickleneſs of 


his temper, we know not. Germanicus, who had acquired 
in the laſt year's war a perfect knowledge of the country, 


and of the manner of fighting in uſe among the rebels, 


was ordered tc lead the ſame legions againſt them, which he 
bad commanded the year before. He opened the campaign 
with the ſiege of Rhetinum, a ſtrong city in Dalmatia, 
where he was in imminent danger of periſhing, with the 
greateſt part of his army; for the inhabitants having, after a 
faint reſiſtance, abandoned the town, and retired into the ci- 
tadel, Germanicus, at the head of his legions, entered the place 


b Dro. I. Ivi. p. 573—578. 


to his eſtate, or to be pro rata of what he had left, arcording to 
the eſtimation of prudent men; and, generally ſpeaking, the 


daughter was allowed only one fourth of her father's eſtate. ; 
It was enacted, that all the legacies of the teſtator ſhould not ex- 
ceed one half of his eſtate (43). This teſtamentary law had been 
_ preceded by another, which C. Furius tribune of the people, had 
got paſſed, and which was thence called the Furian law. It for- 
bad, according to Ulpian, Pomponius, and Juſtinian, any Roman ei. 
tizen to leave by legacy above the value of one thouſand aſſes to 


any one perſon, and at tne ſame time condemned the legatee to 


Pay four times the ſum which was given him above what the law 


ſtipulated ; ſo that the Voconian law ought to be looked upon a8 2 


ſupplement to this, which was probably grown out of uſe in the 
time of 2 Voconius. Cato the cenſor made a ſpeech in favour of 
the Yocoman law, which he inſerted in his book de orig:nibas, and 


which was in being in Liwy's time. There are ſome fragments of 


it ſtill extant in Aulus Gellius. Cicero fixes the paſſing of the YVace- 
ian law to the year of Rome 584, when Quintus Marcius Philip» 
pus and Creius Servilins Cæpio were conſuls (44). From that time 
it continued in force to the reign of Auguſtus, who revoked it in fa 
vour of Livia, to whom he was reſolved, as Dion Caſſius informs 
us, to deviſe by will great part of his eſtate ; but that hiſtorian 
ſpeaks ſo ambiguouſly of the Yoconian law, that he has given the 
Civilians occaſion to put different interpretations upon it. 


(43) Cic. de finibus, & Verrina 1. Aul. Gell. Nag, Attic. l. xx. 
e. 10. Pædian. in Var. 1. (44) Cic. de ſenet, 
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with à deſign to attack the citadel; but while the Romans Germani- 
were buſy in planting their machines and ladders, they ſaw cus's troops 
them ſelves all on a ſudden ſurrounded by Aames, the inhabi- in great 
tants having filled their houſes with all forts of combuſtible ma- danger, 


terials before they abandoned them, and appointed ſome relo- 
lute perſons to ſer fire to them when the Romans were enter- 
ed. The legionaries, to avoid the fire, crowded round the 
citadel, which ſtood at ſome diſtance from the houſes: but, 
by avoiding one kind of death, they met with another ; for 
the befieged plyed them with ſuch ſhowers of darts, arrows, 
and ſtones from the citadel, that the ground was in an inſtant 
covered with heaps of dead bodies. In this extremity the 
Romans attempted to ſcale the fortreſs ; but met with ſuch a 
vigorous reſiſtance as quite diſheartened them. Nothing 
therefore now remained but to attempt a retreat through the 
flames, and this they effected, but with great loſs, many of 
them being cruſhed by the ruins of the houſes, ſuffocated by 
the ſmoke, or deſtroyed by the fire, which with great vio- 
lence flamed our of the houſes on either fide the ſtreet through 
which they paſſed, In the night the beſieged abandoned the 
fortreſs, which began to take fire, and concealed themſelves 


in the neighbouring woods. Hereupon Germanicus, having He reduces 
waited till both the city and citadel were reduced to aſhes, ſeveral ci- 
led his legions againſt Seretium, another city of great impor- fie. 


tance in the ſame country, which he inveſted, and reduced in 
a ſhort time, though Tiberius had in vain attempted the re- 
duction of it the year before. Being encouraged with this 
ſucceſs, and no enemy appearing in the field, he divided his 


army into ſeveral bodies, and laying ſiege to different places 
at the ſame time, Made himſelf maſter of moſt of their ſtrong- 


holds. But, in the mean time, Auguſtus, impatient to lee 
this war ended, ordered Tiberius to march likewiſe into Dal- 
matia, and haſten the final reduction of that country. Tibe- 


ius, without lafing time in befieging and taking cities, went 


in ſearch of Bato, who had under his command a conſider- 


able body of Paunonliauns and Dalmatians ; and having met 
im in the neiglibourhood of Auderium or Andetrium (Y), a 


ſtrong 

(* This city is called by Plolemy Andecrium, by Dion Caſſius 

Arderium, but that its true name was Audetrium, is manifeſt from 

tuc .0Lowing in{cription to be ſeen in Spo. | | 
Item viam Gabiniam 
Ab Salonis Andetrium aperuit 

et munit per Leg. v11. (45) 

(45) Vide Yor, miſe, erad. antiq. p. 179. 
4 f ; Pliny 
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ſtrong caſtle, ſituated on a ſteep and inacceſſible rock, offered 
hin battle; but Hate declining an engagement, retired into 
the caſtle, and poſted his troops on the tops of the neighbour. 
ing mountains, where he thought the enemy would ſcarce 
venture to attack them. Tiberius boldly advanced through 
the narrow paſſages among the mountains to the foot of the 
rock on which Andetrium ſtood, with a delign to beſiege it; 
but was greatly alarmed, when he ſaw himſelf all on a ſudden 


ſurrounded by the enemy, who, deſcending from the moun- 


tains, had ſeized on the defiles, and by that means cut off 
his retreat. He expected to find at Andetrium the Cauding 
Forks ; and truly he muſt have inevitably periſhed wich his 
whole army, had the Dalmatians ſhewed as much bravery 
and reſolution as the Samnztes did on the like occaſion ; but 
while Tiberius gave all up for loſt, as not being able either 


to retire or advance, the cowardly Dalmatians, ſeized with 


a panic, abandoned their poſts, and, retreating in diſorder 
to the tops of their mountains, left all the avenues open to 
the Roman general, who thereupon advancing without o 


ſition to the foot of the rock on which the caſtle ſtood, ſum- 


moned it to ſurrender. Bato, finding he could not de 
upon his men, hearkened to the offers made him, and leay- 


ing the caſtle in the night, delivered himſelf up to Tiberius, 
who received him with great demonſtrations of kindneſs, 
and allowed him to retire to what part of the world he pleaſ- 
ed, after he had ſolemnly promiſed never to bear arms againſt 


the Romans. But the gariſon of Andetrium ſtill held out, and 
the place was not taken but after repeated aſſaults, in which 


Arduba 
taten by 
_ Germani- 


great numbers of the Romans loſt their lives. At length they 
capitulated, and ſurrendered upon honourable terms, which 


Tiberius religiouſly obſerved '. At the ſame time Germanicus | 


made himſelf maſter of Arduba, a town no-ways inferior in 
ſtrength to Andetrium, and defended by as numerous a gari- 


ſon ; but the reduction of that important place was more 
owing to the diſagreement which reigned among the inhabi- 
tants, than to the valour of the Romans; for the greater part 


of the citizens being for ſurrendering and ſubmitting to the 


| Idemiibid. p. 578--581. 


Pliny likewiſe calls it Andecrium (46) ; but Strabo, Audretrium. It 


ſtood on a ſteep rock, and was ſurrounded on all ſides by deep 
rallies and torrents, which rendered it almoſt inacceſſible 47). It 


is now known by the name of Ca (48). 


(46). Plin. 1. ii. e. 22. (47) Dio, J. vi. p. 579. (40 


Spon. in itiuer. I. ii, p. 82, 
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Was allowed to ſtand for the conſulate before he attained the 


war, ſhould be admitted into the ſenate, and deliver his opi- 
nion, after he had executed the office of quæſtor, before thoſe 


| Germanicus were rewarded with prætorian honours, that is, 
| were allowed all thoſe honours and privileges which thoſe en- 


the deepeſt melancholy by the diſmal news of the intire defeat 
of Nuintilius Varus by the Germans under the conduct of Ar- 


of Germanicus and Tiberius. Quintilius Varus was born, as 


noble family, had governed Syria, and been removed from 

thence into Germany to keep thoſe countries in awe, which 

had been lately ſubdued by the Romans. When he firſt en- . 
tered Syria, he found that province rich, ſays Velleius, and — 


. OO” > 


| andthe province poor. In Germany he purſued the (ame me 
 thods of filling his coffers as in Syria, loading the people with 35 fis ex- 


| thoſe employments which his predeceſſors uſed freely to be- 
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yoke, the women, more fond of their antient laws and liber- 

ties than the men, joined ſome Roman deſerters, and fallin 

upon their huſbands, made a great ſlaughter of them. But 

the men prevailing at length, ſubmitted, and the unhappy 

women, di:daining to outlive the loſs of their liberty, either 

threw themſelves headlong from the walls, or ſetting fire to 

their houſes, conſumed themſelves and their children in the | 
flames. After this, the two Roman generals uniting their The war 
forces, over-ran all Dalmatia and Pannonia, reſtoring every ended. 


| where peace and tranquillity, and obliging the inhabitants to 


deliver up their arms, and return to their former employments. 

The war being thus ended, to the great ſatisfaction of Au- Honours 
guſtus, Tiberius and Germanicus returned to Rome, where decreed to 
they were decreed triumphal honours, and two triumphal Tiberius 
arches, which by a decree of the ſenate were to be erected and Ger · 
in Paunonia, and adorned with magnificent trophies. The manicus. 
title of imperator was conferred on Auguſtus, and Germanicus 


age required in other candidates, and to vote in the ſenate be- 


fore the ſenators of conſular dignity. As for Tiberius, it was 
decreed that his fon Druſus, though he had no ſhare in the 


who had been pretors. The lieutenants both of Tiberius and 


joyed who had been prætors k. | 5 
Bor the joy, which the total reduction of Pannonia and 
Dalmatia occaſioned in Rome, was allayed and changed into 


minius, which was brought to Rome five days after the arrival 


Velleius Paterculus expreſſes it, rather of an illuſtrious than a 


Varus pro- 
dolles the 
Germans? 


was himſelf poor; but when he came away, he was rich 


heavy taxes, and ſelling without diſtinction to the natives yr tions. 
ſtow on ſuch as were nobly born, or had ſignalized their at- 


* Dio. & VELL. PATERCUL, ibid. 
: tachment 
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tachment to the Romans. The Germans, before the arrival 
of Varus, had begun to bear the yoke with leſs reluctance ; 
they had quitted their forefts, built ſome cities, where they 
lived in a ſociable manner, under the protection of the Roman 
laws, and forgetting their native ſavageneſs, had for ſome 
time applied themſelves to the peaceable arts of huſbandry, 


But the extortions and rapines of the new governor revived - 


in that warlike nation their antient love of liberty, eſtranged 
their minds from Rome, and inſpired them with an eager de. 


fire of ſhaking off a yoke which they could no longer bear, 


Among the Germans was a young nobleman of extraordinary 


parts, of uncommon penetration, and great valour, named 
Arminius. He was the ſon of Sigi/mer, one of the moſt 


powerful lords of the Catti, had ſerved with great reputation 


in the Roman armies, and been honoured by Auguſtus with 


the privileges of a Roman citizen and the title of knight. But 


the love he had for his country getting the better of his gra- 
titude, he reſolved to improve the general diſcontent which 


Arminius 

: firs up the 
Germans 

_ againſt the 
Romans. 


_ His 
__ treachery. 


_ reigned in the nation, to the advantage of his countrymen, | 
and deliver them from the bondage of a foreign yoke. With 


this view he engaged underhand, by means of his friends 
and emiſſaries, in a conſpicacy againſt the Romans, the chief 
lords and leading men of all the nations between the Rhine 
and the Elbe; and then to draw Varus from the neighbour- 
hood of the former river, where he might with great eaſe 
and quickneſs receive ſuccours from Gaul, he ſuggeſted to 


him the neceſſity of ſhewing himſelf to the inhabitants of the 
more diſtant provinces, and adminiſtering juſtice among them, 


and accuſtoming them by his example to live after the Roman 


manner, which, he ſaid, would more effectually render them 


obedient to Roe, than the Roman ſword. As Varus was 


man of 2 peaceable temper, indolent, and a great lover of 


his eaſe, he readily came into the- propoſal of the crafty 


Arminius, and, quitting the neighbourhood of the Rhine, 


marched into the country of the Cheruſci. There he 


vil controverſies; inſomuch that his tent looked more like 


made it his whole buſineſs to civilize the barbarians, by 
introducing among them the Roman laws and manners. He 


was continually employed in hearing cauſes, and deciding c- 


the tribunal of a prætor, than the prætorium of a gengal. 


And indeed this was a more ſuitable employment to the ge- 


nius of Varus, than military expeditions ; not that he wanted 


courage, but becauſe he loved his eaſe, and thought he could 


better tame the barbarians by acting the law-giver than the 


general. In the mean time the conſpiracy being ripe for. 
execution, and the Gcrmans ready to riſe upon the firſt no- 
„„ 1 | tice, N 
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tice, Arminius, under pretence of clearing the high-ways of 

robbers, and keeping ſome places in awe, as if they deſigned 

to revolt, perſuaded Varus to ſend out ſeveral detachments, 

by which means his army being weakened, ſome diſtant na- 

tions in Germany roſe up in arms by Arminius's directions, 

while thoſe, through which he was to paſs in marching a- 

5 gainſt them, pretended to be in a ſtate of profound tranquilli- 

ty, and ready to join the Romans againſt their rebellious 

| countrymen. Varus, upon the firſt news of the revolt, 

marched with three legions, a conſiderable body of horſe, 

and fix cohorts, to reduce the rebels, being attended by Ar- 

minius and his father S:giſmer, who, taking upon them to be 

: his guides, led him into a thick foreſt, ſurrounded on all 9 
ſides with ſteep hills and marſhy grounds. There, while Varus and 

the legionaries were buſy in cutting down trees to open #7s legions | 

themſelves a paſſage through the foreſt, and no- ways upon /#rpri/ed 

their guard, as not ſuſpeCting any treachery, a great body of and. ur 

| Germans appeared unexpectedly, and, diſcharging upon them rounded. 
| a ſhower of darts, killed a great number of them before they 

could rally, and put themſ-lves in a poſture of defence. 
However, they formed th:mſclves at laſt in order of battle, 

Jo far as the ground would allow; but a heavy rain falling, 

which rendered their arms almoſt quite uſeleſs, and the bar- 

barians pouring in upon them hourly in vaſt crouds, they at- 

tempted to retire to a neighbouring valley; but finding all 

the avenues beſet with numerous bodies of the enemy, they 

were forced to continue all that night, and the next day, ex- 

poſed to the darts and arrows which the barbarians inceſlant=  _ 

ly ſhowered upon them. In this extremity Varus, giving up Varus and 
all for loſt, and being dangerouſly wounded, put an end to m9 of the 
his life with his own ſword, following therein the example of 2ficers lay 
his father and grandfather, who had both fallen by their own vielen 
bands, the former after the battle of Philippi, and the latter % an 
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| after that of Pharſalia, or, as ſome writers will have it, af- themſelves. 
ter the defeat of Domitius in Africa. Moſt of the chief offi- 
| cers ſcorning to outlive their general, or to be made priſoners 
by the barbarians, laid violent hands on themſelves. The 
greateſt part of the cavalry opened themſelves a way through 
the enemy ſword in hand, and made their eſcape ; with them 
. Pala Numonius, one of Varus's lieutenants, abandoning the 
3 foot, which he commanded, arrived ſaſe at the Rhine, where 
. he ſoon after periſhed as a deſerter, but of what kind of death 

our author has not thought ſit to acquaint us. C-ſoniws, an- 

other of Varus's lieutenants, after the retreat of the cavalry, 
and the death of Varus, and moſt of the other officers, was 

| for ſurrendering at diſcretion. But this motion ceſt him dear; 

3 Vor. XIII. A a 2 . 10 
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for he was immediately tried as a coward by the ſurviving of- 

fcers, ſentenced to death, and executed; to ſuch a degree 

were cowards abhorred itt the Roman armies. And now a 

very ſmall number of the legionaries, and ſcarce any officers, 

being leſt alive, the enemy abandoned them as it grew dark, 

and fell upon the baggage. In the mean time the Roman 

- trumpets ſounding, probably to call thoſe together who were 
diſperſed up and down the foreſt, the barbarians imagined, 

that Aſprenas, who was quartered at a ſmall diſtance from 

that neighbourhood, was come to the aſſiſtance of his coun- 
trymen; and therefore, after having plundered the baggage, 

they retired in the night, and gave the few legionaries, who 

outlived that fatal day, an opportunity of ſaving themſelves 

Moſt of the by flight. Thus were three complete legions and ſix cohorts 
legionaries almoſt intirely cut off, the greateſt overthrow, if Velleius ig 


cut is to be credited, the Romans had received ever ſince the defeat 
pieces. of Craſſus by the Parthians i. The legions that periſhed on 


hr ar g this occaſion were the beſt of the whole empire for valour, 


2010. Jiſcipline, and experience; ſo that the news of this loſs threw 
* the city into the utmoſt conſternation, there being few fa- 
Chriſt, 11. milies there that had not a ſhare in the common misfortune, 
Of Rome, As for Auguſtus, he ſet no bounds to his grief, but upon the 

759. firſt news of ſo dreadful and unexpected an overthrow, he 


The con- tore his garment, and, like one beſide himſelf, knocked his 


cern of head againſt the wall, crying out, Reftore the legions, Va- 


Auguſtus rus, This he was obſerved to do in the tranſports of his 
for this grief for ſeveral months, letting in the mean time his hair 


_ overthro7v and beard grow, and abandoning himſelf intirely to grief and 
ſorrow. However, he did not forget to provide with all poſ- 
ſible care for the ſafety of Rome and Italy he placed guards 
in all the quarters of the city, to prevent tumults and diftur- 


bances; he raiſed new levies, obliging all the Raman youth, 
who were able to bear arms, to liſt themſelves, confiſcating 


the eſtates of ſuch as refuſed to give in their names, and even 
threatening the moſt refractory with death: he vowed the 
great games to Jupiter, as had been formerly done in the 


wars with the Mari and Cimbri : in ſhort, Auguſtus never 


forgot this fatal day, but obſerved it the remaining part of his 

life as a day of mourning. Some time after the news of this 
The zea Misfortune had reached Rome, the head of Quintilius Varus 
of Varus Was ſent to Auguſtus by Marobeduus king of the Marcoman- 


fent to ni; but what induced him to make that preſent to the em- 


Rome. peror, hiſtory does not inform us. From his having the 


Dio. p. 582-588. VIII. PATERC. I. ii. c. 117. Ta- 
C1T, annal. I. 1. c. 62. © | 
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head of the deceaſed general, it was concluded at Rome, that 
he had contributed to his deſtruction. However that be, the 
emperor, though he had great reaſon to he diſpleaſed with 
Varus, received his remains with great reſpect, and cauſed 
them to be hanourably interred in the tomb of his anceſtors m. 
Dion tells us, that when news of this defeat was firſt brought 
to Rome, no- body doubted there, but the Germans, after fo 
complete a victory, would paſs the Rhine, and invade at the 
ſame time Gaul and Italy; but that the fear and conſterna- 
tion which had ſeized the city were much abated, when they 
underſtood, that Lucius Aſprenas, nephew to Prone, guarded 
the banks of the Rhine, and that the barbarians, ſatisfied 
with the advantages they had gained, neglected to improve 
them. However, as the emperor aſcribed this fatal over- 
throw to the anger of the gods, and gave credit to ſeveral 
retended prodigies (Z), which were related to him, his 
ears were not quite removed till the enſuing year, when Ti- Tiberius 
| berius, after the election of the new conſuls, P. Cornelius ſent into 
Dolabella and C. Junius Silanus, leaving Rome, paſſed the Germany. 
Alps, and entering Germany, obliged the rebels, though elat- 
| ed with their late ſucceſs, to retire from the neighbourhaed 
I of the Rhine, and lay aſide all thoughts of raiſing diſturbances 
{|} in Gaul. Velleius Patercylus tells us, that he over-ran great 
part of the country, that he forced Arminius to fly before 
him, that he penetrated into the countries of the Catti and 
1 Cheruſci, which he laid waſte with fire and fword, and, in 
| ſhort, that he fully revenged the death of Varus, and the 
laughter of his legions o. But whatever that biaſſed hiſtorian 
may write in commendation of Tiberius, Dion Caſſius aſſures 
us, that he never attempted to bring back to their duty any 
of the reyalted nations, but kept his troaps in the neighbour- 
hood of the Rhine, not daring to ſtir from that river for feay 
of lome ſurprize. In the latter end of the your he Celebrated 
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—— 2 ö The 3 of Mar: was ſtruck with n a farm of 
| graſhoppers appeared over the city, and were diſperſed by the 
| ſwallows: great rocks fell from the top of the A/ps, and fire was 
ſeen to iſſue out of the ground in various places: a ſtatue of Vic- 
tory on the confines of Germazy, with its face towards that country, 
changed its poſture, and turned its face towards Tay. Theſe pre- 
tended prodigies gave the old emperor great uneaſineſs, which was 
not removed till the next year, when Tiberius entered Germany at 

tze head of a numerous army. 
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the birth-day of Auguſtus in his camp with public games, and 


then returned to Rome o. 

Tais year the ingenious and celebrated poet Ovid 
was baniſhed to Tomos (A), for ſeeing ſome lewd and ſcan- 
dalous action of Auguſtus, who had not even in his old 


renounced the vices of his youth. That this was the true 


cauſe of his diſgrace and misfortune, the poet himſelf tells ug 


in expreſs terms: hy did I ſee, ſays he, what I ought net 


to have ſeen ? Why did I make my eyes criminal? ? (B). Fear 
reſtrained him, as is evident, from explaining himſelf any 
tarther, and letting his readers into the particulars of this my- 


© Do. ibid. p. 586, Ovi. Trift. I. ii, ad Auguft. 


(A) Tomes, Tomi, or Tomis, ſtood on the Euxine ſea, and was the 
metropolis of Lower Maxfia : for ſæſia extended from the conflu. 


ence of the Save and the Danube to the Euxine ſea, being bounded 


to the ſouth by the mountains of Dalmatia, and to the north by 


mount Hemus ; and was divided into the Upper and Lower Meſia; 


the former contained all the country that lies between the Ciabru, 
now the Morava, and the conflux of the Danube and the Save, and 
the latter the reſt of the country to the Exxine fea ; ſo that the 
Upper Mxz/fia comprehended part of Boſnia and Servia, and the 
Lower Bulgaria, The antients compriſed under the name of 
Pontus that part of Lower Mex/ia which bordered on the Pontw 
Euxinus ; and hence the city of Tomi is by them called a city of 


Pontus, though it did not belong to the kingdom of Pontus properly 


ſo called, which we have elſewhere deſcribed at length (49). The 
ancient city of Tomos is at preſent, according to Niger called Conflan- 


| tia; according to Cælius Caligninus, Tomiſwar ; according to 


Giofanius, Kiow or Kiowia, there being in the neighbourhood of this 


laſt city a lake called by the inhabitants Owiduve jezero, that is, 
Ovid's lake. Whence it was called Tomes, is well known from 
the following diſtich out of Ovid. 


Inde Tomos dictus locus hic, quia fertur in illo 
 Membra ſoror fratris conſecuiſſe ſui (50). 


The poet ſpeaks of Medea. a 


(8 His words are ; 


Car aliquid vidi? cur noxia lumina feci 2 
Cur imprudenti cognita culpa mib? 


(49) Vide Hifter. Univerſ. Vol IX. p. 233, & ſg. (50) Ovid. 
Trift. J. ii. eleg 9. 
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ſtery (C). The pretence Auguſtus made uſe of for baniſhing 
him was, the poiſonous books he had wrote of the art love, 
whence Sidonius Apollinaris and others aſcribe his diſgrace to 
the lewdneſs'of his muſe, as he does himſelf in ſeveral places 
of his works out of compliaſance to Auguſtus, and to prevent 
any farther inquiries. But it is very certain, that he was in 
high favour with Augu/{us long after he had publiſhed his books 


of love ; for which we cannot perſuade ourſelves, that the 


emperor would have inflicted fo ſevere a puniſhment on the 
poet, after he had written himſelf verſes of that nature, ſome 


of which have reached our times, and are more fcandalous than 


any we read in Ovid. As for Julia, Auguflus's daughter, 
ſhe had been many years in baniſhment before Ovid's misfor- 


tune, and all the accomplices of her debaucheries punifhed 
with the utmoſt ſeverity. But whatever was the true 
cauſe of his diſgrace and baniſhment, he was confined to an 


inhoſpitable climate, and there lived, or rather pined, to the 


hour of his death, without ever being able to prevail upon 
the emperor, either by his friends, or his affecting letters, to 


(C) fuguſtur, though ſtricken ia years, had not yet renounced 


the vices of his youth, but carried on an amour with a lady of 
great diſtinction, whoſe name has not been tranſmitted to us. The 


lady's huſband, either out of fear or complaiſanee, pretended for 
a long time to be quite unacquainted with the whole affair ; but at 


length the ſcandal becoming public, he grew very uneafy, and im- 


parted his concern, and the cauſe of it, to one Athenodorus, who 
had been preceptor to Tiber ius, and was in great favour with Augu/- 
tus, Not long after Auguſtus ſent a covered litter for the lady, and 


Athenodorus, who happened to be with the huſband when the meſ- 


ſenger arrived, in order to deter Auguſſus from ſuch ſcandalous 


| practices, and warn him of the danger, to which they expoſed 
bim, diſguiſed himſelf in the lady's dreſs, and covering his face, 


placed himſelf in the litter, and was coveyed in that attire to the 
emperor's apartment, who was no leſs frightened than ſurpriſed 
to ſee, inſtead of the lady, whom he impatiently expected, a man 


with a drawn ſword in his hand ſtart out of the litter; but Arhena- 
_ derus, diſcovering himſelf in that inſtant, You ſee, ſaid he, to 2what 
dangers your unſeaſonable paſſion expoſes you; an enemy inſtead of @ © 


friend might have laid hold of this opportunity to deprive the republic 


of ſo gracious a prince. Auguſtus took his advice in good part, and 
returned him thanks; but whether he reformed his conduct we know 
not (51). Some writers conjecture, that to this adventure was 
_ owing Ovid's misfortune, who, as he had free acceſs to the empe- 
Tor, might have been an eye-witneſs of his fright and ſurpriſe ; a 


conjecture which we dare neither warrant nor reject. 855 


(51) Zonar, l. x, ſub. fin. 3 
e mitigate 
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mitigate the rigour of the firſt ſentence by removing him to a 


more friendly climate (D). | 
Tur 


(D) Ovid was born in the conſulſhip of Hirtius and Panſa, 2s he 


himſelf atteſts, and conſequently was fifty complete when he Way 


| baniſhed. This he deſigned to tell us in the following lines: 


Poftque meos ortus Piſæa wvindus eliva, 
Abftulerat decies præmia victor eques } 
Cum maris Euxini pofitos ad læva Tomitas 


A me lefi principis ira jubet. (52). 


That i is, as he expreſſes himſelf better i in his book, 1s Ben, which 
he wrote on his firſt going to Tomo: n his accuſers ; ; 


Tempus ad Hoc luftris mibi j jam bis qninque peractis. 


; For by no ſmall miſtake he frequently confounds the olyn- 


iads, which contained the ſpace of four years, with the Remus 
Firs , containing the ſpace of five. Had he lived but ten olympi- 
ads, he had been only forty, but ten luſtra make him fifty. In hi 
third book T rift ium, he tells us, that he had paſſed his firſt winter 


in Pontus, that is, the firſt year of his baniſhment ; for he had ſpent 
the former winter in his } n: ; 


Fee. Jam xepbyri minuent ; annoque peradts, 15 
Longior antiquis viſa Mæotis byemnmm: 
| Impoſitamgue ibi guæ non bene pertulit Hellen, 
N rocturnis aqua diurna facit (53. 


In che fixth book he ſpeaks of the ſecond year of his baniſhment; 


Ut atria cares, bis 2 area trita eſt; 
Dftluit nudo preſſa bis uva pede (54). 


In his fifth book he mentions the beginning of his third winter u 
Pontus : 


| Ur fans it Ponte, ter frigere conftitia Mer ; 
Fata ft Euxini dura ter unda maris (55). 


Ti his get book of 3 ks takes notice of the fourth winter he 
lived in aue in the following lines: 


Hie me pug nantem cum frigore, cumgue ſagittis, 
Cumgue meo fats, quarta fatigat hyems (56)- 


(52) Ovid. Trift. I. iv. eleg 3 z] Len Trif, ＋ I 
oleg. 12. (54) Idem, l. vi. ibid, leg. 4. (s5)Eleg. 19, . ODE —_— 
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F THe next year, M. /Emilius Lepidus and T. Statilius Several 

| Taurus being conſuls, Auguſtus publiſhed an edit, forbidding /azvs pub- 
it | all augurs, aſtrologers, and fortune-tellers, to utter, either /;/ed by 

| in private or in public, predictions concerning the death of Auguſtus, 
he any perſon whatſoever ; not that he was under any apprehen- 
25 ſion himſelf, ſays our hiſtorian, for he had cauſed his nativity 


to be calculated, and publicly expoſed, but on account of 
the diſturbances w hich theſe impoſtors had occaſioned in ſome 
noble families. He likewiſe revived the edi forbidding any 
of the equeſtrian order to fight in the arena, threatening ſuch 
as ſhould dare to tranſgreſs it, with infamy, the confiſcation 


The fifth elegy orf the fourth book De Ponto is addreſſed to Sextus 


Pompeius, who with Sextus Apuleiut was conſul the year Auguſtus 
died, and in the fixth of the ſame book, inſcribed to Brutus, he 
mentions the death of Auguſlus, and alſo of Fabius Maximus, who 
died, as is plain from Tacitus (57), in the firſt year of Tiberius's 
1 reign ; at which time the poet had paſſed the fifth year of his ba- 
, niſhment, and was then in the fixth, as appears from the following 
i verſes ; | | : 
In Scythia nobis quinquennis Olympias acta eft, 
) Jam tempus luſtri tranſit in alterius. 


The ſixth year he mentions alſo in the beginning of the tenth elegy 


to Albinowanus ; : 


 Hac mihi Cimmerio bis tertia ducitur &ftas 
Littore, pellitos inter agenda Getas. 


And in the thirteenth to Carus ; 


: ſed me jam, Care, ni vali, | | 
| Sexta relegatum bruma ' ſub axe videt. 


In the fame elegy he ſpeaks of a poem, written by him on the apo- 
 theoſis of Auguſtus in the language of the Gete ; 


Ab 1 pudet, & Getico ſcripſi ſermone libellum, 
HSͤtructague ſunt noſtris barbara verba madis. 
Et placui, gratare mihi, cæpigue poetæ 

Inter inhumanos nomen habere Getas. 


He died in the ſeventh, or, as others will have it, in the eighth year, 
of his baniſhment, and was buried near the city of Tomos (58). 


(57) Tacit. anal. l. i. 6.5, (58) Hieronym, in Chronics, 
| of 
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of their eftates, and death itſelf. He extended his care to 
the diſtant provinces, ordering, that no public honours ſhould 
de beſtowed on the governors ſent thither, during the time of 


their adminiſtration, nor within ſixty days after their departure, 


The haughty and imperious airs which ſome proconſuls and 
proprætors had aſſumed, gave rife to this edict, the emperor 
judging that the extraordinary honours, which were often 
conferred upon them, inſpired them with pride, and made 
them look upon thoſe, over whom they were placed, with an 


eye of contempt. As there were this year ſixteen perſons of 


diſtinction who ſtood for the prætorſhip, Auguſtus, unwilling 


to diſguſt any of the candidates, named them all to that dig- 


nity, but the next year reduced their number again to twelye, 


He raiſed Druſus, the ſon of Tiberius by his firſt wife Vipſa-. 


nia Agrippina, to the quæſtorſhip, though he had not yet 

_ attained the age required for the diſcharge of that employ- 

ment, and named Germanicus conſul for the enſuing year . 
Tiberius After this he ſent both Tiberius and Germanicus into Ger 

axd Ger- at the head of two very numerous armies, but, during the 

manicus whole campaign, they did nothing which hiſtorians have 

ent into thought worth recording: they paſſed the ſummer on, or near, 


| Germany, the banks of the Rhine, contenting themſelves to keep the | 


Germans in awe at a diſtance, and to prevent them from in- 
vading Gaul. About the middle of the autumn, they te- 
paſſed the Alps, and returned to the capital, without having 
ſo much as attempted the reduction of the provinces, which 


had ſhaken off the yoke, and brought ſo dreadful a calamity: |} 


upon Rome. Upon their return Auguſtus honoured Tiberius, 
Tiberius for what exploits we know not, with a triumph, which he 


 Friumphs. had formerly refuſed him, when he had a far better claim 


to it 1. * | 1 
AND now Auguſtus, not being able, on account of his 
great age to bear the whole burden of public affairs, aſſumed 


Tr aſſumed Tiberius, we may ſay, for his collegue in the ſovereign power, : 


by Augul- inveſting him with a far more ample and extenſive authority, 
tus for his than he had ever granted to his ſon-in-law and faithful mini- 


collegue in ſter Agrippa. The decree which the conſcript fathers paſſed, 
the ſove- 


we grant to Caius Julius Cæſar Tiberius the ſame authority 
over the provinces, and all the armies of the Roman late, 


which Auguſtus has held, which he {ill retains, and which. 


we pray the geds he may long enjoy r. This decree, which put 


Dro. ibid. p. 585, 4 Su fr. Dio. ibid. VEII. PATER- 
CUL. I. ü, c. 121. | coor Ez: _ 


Tiberius, 


at the emperor's requeſt, in favour of Tiberius, was couched 
TO ah in the following terms: At the requeſt of the people of Rome 
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zerius in 2 manner, upon the level with Auguſtus, was pro- 
ow according to 3 by the conſuls ©, no doubt at 
the requeſt, or rather by the command, of Auguſtus. The 
next year, Germanicus Ceſar and Fonteius Capitos being 
conſuls, Auguſtus, by a ſpecial edict, declared the authors 
of all lampoons, and ſatirical writings, attacking or black- 
ening the reputation of any perſon whatſoever, guilty of 
high treaſon, and puniſhable with death. In the times 
of the republic actions indeed were punithed, ſays Tacitus, 
but words were free; Auguſtus was the firſt who brought li- 253 
bels under the penalties of the law of majeſty, or of trea- beengle - 
ſon ©. By the ſame edit, the ædiles in the city, and the „ be 
governors in the colonies and municipia were ſtritly enjoined ,,,, ,- 
to make a diligent ſearch after all libels and lampoons, to ey. 
commit them to the flames, and to proceed with the utmott 
rigour againſt the authors of them. This put a ſtop to the 
liberty or rather licentiouſneſs of the libellers, but was at- 
tended by moſt dreadful conſequences under the ſucceeding 
| emperors, who abuſed this wreſted law to the deſtruction of 
many innocent perſons, whom on other accounts they diſliked. 1 
Towards the end of this year, Auguſtus wrote two letters, Sultus 
one to the ſenate, recommending Germanicus to the confcript ue A 
fathers, and another to Tiberius, recommending the ſenate to 2 Se 
him, which was generally looked upon as an open declaration Tiberius, 
an the part of Auguſtus, that he deſigned to leave the ſame „ Ger- 
authority to Tiberius over the ſenate, which he himſelf had manicus 72 
enjoyed, but would have all others, thoſe of his own family he ſenate. 
not excepted, to pay an intire obedience to that venerable 
body. In his letter to the ſenate he begged the fathers not 
to de at the trouble for the future of waiting upon him, 
according to their cuſtom, at his houſe, adding, that he hop- 
ed they would diſpenſe with him for not attending in the 
ſenate-houſe as formerly, ſuch an attendance being very in- 
convenient to him by reaſon of his age; he deſired the 
would appoint him twenty counſellors out of their body, with 
whom he might adviſe in matters of importance relating to 
the ſtate ; the ſenate readily granted him his requeſt, and 
moreover decreed, that whatever he ſhould reſolve upon with 
the twenty ſenators aſſigned him, the conſuls for the year, 
the conſuls ele, and his adopted fon ahd nephew, ſhould 
have the ſame force as if voted and paſſed in the ſenate u. 
he following year, when C. Silius and. L. Munacius Plancus 
were conſuls, the fourth term of his ten years being near 


k. sonr. in Tiber. & Tacir. annal. I. i c. 
1 nal. 1. i. 5 Dio. ibid. p. 588. 
VI. AHL. pins B b b 


3. CFacir, an- 
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ended, he accepted, though much againſt his will, ſays Dion 


his term of Caſſius, of the government of the republic for ten years long. 


ten years 


the fifth 


time. 


er; and at the ſame time renewed the tribunitial power in fa- 
vour of Tiberius for the like ſpace of years v. As for Druſus, 
the ſon of Tiberius, he impowered him to ſtand for the con- 
ſulate after two years, though he had not yet diſcharged the 
office of prætor; but as both he and Germanicus had places in 


the ſenate, and it was natural to ſuppoſe that their ſentiments 


were thoſe of Auguſtus, which none of the conſcript fathers 


would dare to contradict, - he ordered them not to vote, or 
any ways declare their opinion, in ſuch matters as were de- 
| bated by the conlcript fathers. Augu/tus having thus ſettled 
matters at home, and made his will, which he delivered to 


the veſtal virgins, reſolved once more to attempt the redue- 
tion of Germany, and the revenging the death of Varus, 


and the loſs of his legions. With this view he raiſed two nu- 


Sends 

CGzermani- 
cCus z7xto 

Germany. 


merous armies, the one to be commanded by Tiberius, and 


the other by Germanicus. The latter was ordered to march this 


very yeur into Gaul, and from thence to invade the countries, 
which at the inſtigation of Arminius had withdrawn their obe- 
dience to Rome. As for Tiberius, he was appointed to lead 


his army into Iliyricum, and penetrate on that fide into the 
kingdom of Marobeduus, which the Romans had not yet ſub- 
dued. Auguſtus however kept him at Rome all this and part 

of the following year, when Sextus Pomperus and Sextus Apu- 


leius were raiſed to the conſulate : the former was grandſon to 
the famous Sextus Pompeius, whoſe war with Auguſtus ' we 


have deſcribed in this volume: his collegue Apuleius was one 


of Auguſtus's chief favourites, and is ſaid to have prevailed ; 


Makes a 
third cea- 


fees. 


millions three hundred and ſeventy thouſand, counting pro- 


upon him to change the ſentence of death, which lie firſt pro- 
nounced againſt Ovid, into that of perpetual baniſhment. 
During their adminiſtration, Auguſtus, taking Tiberius for his 


collegue in the cenſorſhip, made a third cenſus, by which it 


appeared, that the number of the Roman people amount- 


ed to four millions one hundred and thirty ſeven thou- - 


ſand, counting women and children as well as men *. Eu- 
-bius makes the number of R:man citizens amount to nine 


bably thoſe who lived both at Rome, and in the provinces!. 
While the ceremony was performing in the field of Mars, an 


| eagle was obſerved to fly ſeveral times round Auguſtus, and 
then light on a neighbouring temple over the firſt letter of 
 Agrippa's name. This was looked upon not only by the 


230. YEvsEs. in chron. 


w Idem ibid. Sur. I. ii. c. 97. GruTER. inſcript. p. 


4 


multitude 


I rit, or any attachment to the virtuous inſtitutions of their an- z,,j,. 
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multitude, but by Auguſtus himſelf, as an omen of his ap- 

proa hing end, He therefore ordered his collegue Tiberius 

to make the vows which were uſual at the time of the cenſus, 

for the ſafety of the Roman ſtate, and the proſperity of the 

citizens, (aying, that he would not make vows which he = 
ſhould not live to perform *®. He was confirmed in this opi- Proatgier 
nion by ſeveral other prodigies: the firſt letter of his name in 7” 7 
an inſcription on the pedeſtal of one of his ſtatues was ſtruck OS, 


off with lightning, and the ſooth-ſayers, who were conſulted 


on that occaſion, declared, that he had only a hundred days to 


live, the letter C ſtanding for that number among the Latins ; 


they added, that after his death he would be ranked among 


the gods, the word &/ar, which was the remaining part of 


his name, ſignifying a god in the Herruſcan language. To 
theſe two omens Dion Caſſius adds a third, which in his opi- 
nion plainly preſaged his imminent death. It had been cuſ- 
tomary ever ſince the death of Julius Ce/ar, to place his chair 
with a crown upon it at the public ſports. In this chair Au- 
gu/tus uied to ſit, when he aſſiſted at the ſhows ; but it hap- 
pening to be empty while the ſports were exhibiting this year 
in honour of Auguſtus, a fool placed himſelf in it, and taking 
up the crown, put it upon his head; and hence it was con- 
cluded, that the ſovereign power, ſignifyed by the crown, 
would ſoon paſs into other hands b. In the mean time, Au- 
guſtus wrote a ſhort account of the chief actions of his life, 
which he cauſed to be engraved on braſs, and placed over his 
tomb e. Great part of this valuable monument has been 
tranſmitted to us in the Marmor Ancyranum, and is to be ſeen 


in the inſcriptions of the learned Gruter 4. 


As Augu/tus viſibly declined every day both in his health 

and. ſtrength, ſo that no body could doubt but his end was at 

hand, ſome few there were who began to talk of reſtoring 

the republic to its former liberty ; but far the greater part, 
dreading a civil war, were for tamely ſubmitting to the per- _ 
fon, whom Auguſtus ſhould think fit to place over them, All The Ro- 


{ the zealous republicans had been ſlain in the battles of Philip- mans lay 


pi and Actium; their poſterity had been long inured to the de add 
yoke, there being fcarce any living now who had beheld the thoughts c. 
old. free ſtate, and as for the Roman people, they were Lecome 
2 mere mob, addicted to idleneſs, void of all fentiments of ho- 


. . . - of 0 
nour or virtue, without any traces of the antient Roman ſpi- ,j,:, Y 


the reco- 


| *$vuer. ib. © Idem ibid. Dro. I. vi. p. 589. b Dio. 
ibid. < Sver, |. ii. cap, ul. Dio. p. 591. O%Geryres. 
inſcript p. 220. | 
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ceſtors. The zealous republicans therefore, who were ve 
few, deſpairing of ſucceſs, and laying afide all hopes of ever 
ſeeing the antient free ſtate reſtored, reſolved to ſubmit to the 
heir and ſucceſſor whom Auguſtus ſhould name, and bear with 
patience the evils which it was not in their power to prevent 
or redreſs e. 


 Aognitus Ax p now it being high time for Tiberius to leave Ram; 
Naples and ſet out for [llyricum, Auguſtus, to the great ſurprize of 


the whole city, declared his intention of accompanying him 
as far as Beneventum, and purſuing his journey from thence to 
Naples in Campania, in order to affiſt at the ſolemn ſporty 
which were to be exhibited there on his approaching birth- 
day. As he found his ſtrength decaying apace, he promiſed 
himſelf no fmall benefit from the wholeſome air of Campania, 
eſpecially of Naples, whither many Romans uſed to reſort, 
even in thoſe days, for the recovery of their health ; and 
this was, as is fuppoſed, the true motive of this ſudden and 
unexpected reſolution, though he 46 not think fit to own it. 
| He performed the journey with uncommon chearfulneſs and 
alacrity, being attended by his beloved Livia, who, as ve 
may well imagine, was very aſſiduous about him in ſo criti- 
cal a juncture. At Beneventum he parted with Tiberius, and 
purſued his journey to Naples, where he was received with all 
poſſible demonſtrations of joy. After he had ſpent ſome time 
& aha Naples very agreeably,and affiſted there at the public ſports, 
ll on hi, be was ſeized with a diarrhza, a dangerous diſtemper in a 
„een. Perſon of his years. He therefore reſolved, before his ſtrength 
failed him, to return to Rome, and accordingly, leaving 
Naples, ſet out for his capital; but his illneſs increaſing in 
ſpite of all the remedies preſcribed him by the phyſicians who | 
attended him, he was obliged to ſtop at Nola in Campania, 
and there betake himſelf te his bed. In the mean time, Liuia, 
well appriſed that his end was at hand, diſpatched meſſenger 
Tiberius After meſſenger to Tiberius, acquainting him with the ſtate of 
fent for y the emperor's health, and prefling him to return with all 
a. * poſhble expedition. Tiberius, apon the receipt of his mother's 
letters, immediately left [ilyricum, and flew to Nola, not 
with any private views, ſays Velleius, but merely out of the 
great tenderneſs and filial affection he had for Auguſtus, 
whom he found alive, if that author is to be credited, and - 
had long conferences with him: in one of which, the dy- 
ing emperor, after having publicly declared him his ſuc- 
ceſſor in the ſovereign power, deſired him to maintain al! 
his acts in their full vigour, and to purſue the ſame methods 


© TACIT. annal. I. i. 3 
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of government which he had uſedf. But Tacitus tells 
us, that it was never well known, whether Tiberius on 


381 


his arrival at Nola found the emperor dead, or till alive, 


Livia having carefully beſet the palace, and all the ave- 
nu:s to it, with detachments of the guards, and given out 
from time to time good news of the emperor's recovery. He 
adds, that when ſhe had taken all neceſſary meaſures in ſo 
nice a juncture, in one and the ſame moment were publiſhed 
the death of Auguſtus, and acceſhon of Tiberius *. But to 
return to Auguſtus ; finding his end approaching, he looked 
death in the face with greater intrepidity than was expected 
from one who had ever earefully avoided it in the field. He 
diſcourſed very chearfully with his intimate friends and chief 
favourites, giving them many wiſe and uſeful inſtructions, re- 


lating to the management of their private affairs, and thoſe of 


the public. In ſpeaking of his own actions, he told them, 
that he had found Rome of brick, but left it of marble, 
alluding by this expreſſion, ſays Dien Caſſius, not ſo much 


to the beauty and ſtatelineſs of the buildings, as to the majeſty; 


grandeur, and firmneſs of the empire. And now finding his 
ſtrength quite failed him, he called for a looking-glaſs, and 
having cauſed his hair to be ſet in order, and his wrinkled 


cheeks to be ſmoothed, as was cuſtomary among the ſtage- 


|} players, he aſked his freinds with a languiſhing voice; 
Whether he had acted his part well? and they anſwering, he 


had, Then tlap me ſaid he, for I have ended my part. Af- 


He dies at 


ter this fixing his eyes on Livia, who held him in her arms, Nola. 


he deſired her te remember their marriage, and the ties which Year of the 


bad kept their hearts ſo long united, and then quietly expired . 


Thus died the celebrated Augu/tus on the nineteenth of Au- 
fuft, which month was ſo named from him, the ſame day on 
which he had entered upon his firſt conſulſhip. He had 
lived ſeventy-five years, ten months, and twenty-ſix days, 


and reigned from his firſt conſulſhip fifty-ſix years, but from 


fius obſerve one very remarkable circumſtance of his death; 
for he died in the ſame town, as theſe two writers tell us, in 
the ſame houſe, and in the ſame chamber, where his father 


OFavius died. Livia was ſuſpected of having haſtened 


flood, 20 14. 
After 
Chrift, 15. 
Of Rome, 


„„ 


| thebattle of Actium only forty- three. Tacitus and Dion Caſ- 


1 2 | 


the emperor's death; fearing he might be reconciled on his peed of 
return to Rome with his grandſon Agrippa Poſthumus, whom having ha- 


he had privately viſited ſome months before, ſailing over to 


VIII. PaTercur | ii. c. 128. Tei. annal. J. i c "Ry 
Sor r. ibid. c. 98. VIII. PaTERCUL. ibid. Dio. p. 50 
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Caius and 8 I declare Tiberius * 9 &c. N By 
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the iſland of Planaſia with Fabius Maximus alone, without 
the privity of Livia, Tiberius, or any other of his moſt faithful 
and truſty favourites. 'T his Fabius diſcloſed to his wife 


Martia, and ſhe to Livia, and thence the emperor knew that 


the ſecret was betrayed ; which ſo provoked him againſt Fa- 
bius, that he baniſhed him his preſence for ever, bidding him, 
when he came to wait upon him the next morning, an eternal 


farewel. Fabius did not long ſurvive his diſgrace ; but ſoon 
after laid violent hands on himſelf a. We are told, that, in 


the interview between Auguſtus and his grandſon Agrippa, 
many tears were ſhed on both ſides, and many tokens of 
mutual tenderneſs ſhewn, which gave the unhappy Youth 
hopes of being reftored to his own place in his grandfather's 


family. This L ivia dreaded, and in order to prevent it, haſ. 


tened her huſband's death, as ſome authors write, with poiſon- 


ed fig l. The body of the deceaſed emperor was carried from 


Nola to Boville in the neighbourhood of Rome, on the ſhoul. 
ders of the chief magiſtrates of the colonies and munici 
towns on the road. At Bovillz it was received by the Ro. 


man knights, and by them conveyed to Rome, and expoſed 


in the porch of the imperial palace on mount Palatine. Tibe- 
rius, in virtue of the tribunitial power with which he was in- 
veſted, appointed the ſenate to meet the next day, but would 
ſuffer no other buſineſs to be tranſacted, except what related to 


the funeral of his deceaſed father. In the firſt place, his laſt 
will was brought in by the veſtal virgins, and read aloud by 


Polybius one of Auguſtus's freedmen. It began thus: Since 
the geds have been pleaſed to deprive me of my grandchildra 


* Tacir. ibid. | Tactr. ibid. Join de vita Aug, &1. 


de garrulitate. Oaos. Zonak. &c. 


rer have adopted Tiberius, or appointed him his ſucceſſor, had thoſe 
two young princes, or either of them, lived. Some writers tell us, 


(E) From this asd it is 0 that * would ne- 


that Augufius was well acquainted with the bad qualities and tyran- 


nical temper of Tiberius, and that on his death-bed he could not 
help pitying the Roman people, who, to uſe the expreſſions aſcribed _ 

to him, Were to be under ſo flow a parr of grinders 3 ; Miſerum populum 
Romanum, qui ſub tam lentis maxillis erit. What then prompted : 


him to adopt for his ſon, and name for his ſucceſſor, one whom he 


knew to be no ways qualified for ſo great a charge ? To this queſt- 


ion ſome writers anſwer, that the promotion of Tiberius was intirely 


owing to his mother Livia, who had gained an abſolute aſcendant 
ever Augu/tus, eſpecially in his old age: others ſay, that he Qed - 
| . 8 
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the ſame will Tiherivs and Livia were appointed his firſt His will. 


heirs, his grandchildren and their children his ſecond, and 
the great men of Rome his third heirs : Livia was adop ed 
into the Juli an family, and honoured with the title of Au- 
guſta. As for the great men of Rome, Tacitus tells us, that 


added therein by a ſecret ambition of making his death more re- 
retted by the badneſs of his ſucceſſor But Suetonius cannot per- 
ſuade himſelf, that a prince of Auguſtus's ſagacity and prudence 
could proceed upon motives of this nature, in an affair of ſo great 
importance ; he is rather inclined to believe, that having weighed 
both his vices and virtues, he thought the latter overbalanced the 
former; and hence, when he adapted him, he ſolemnly declared 
upon oath, that he was prompted thereunto by no other motive 
but that of the public welfare, and often commended him in his 
letters not only as an excellent commander, but as the only ſtay 
and ſupport of the Roman people. Out of theſe letters Suetonius 
inſtances ſome of his expreſſions: Farewel, ſays he, in one of 
them, my dear Tiberius ; may you be happy in your enterpriſes, fight- 
ing, as you do for me and the muſes : may 1 be happy, as you are a 
moft valiant and accompliſbed commander. Farewel, take care of 
our ſummer- quarter: as for my own part, my dear Tiberius, I confi- 
dently believe, that amongſt ſo many difficulties and dijorders, in the 
midſt of ſo much remiſſueſi and cowardice in the army, n» man could 
have behaved with more prudence than you have done; inſomuch, that 
all thoſe, who hawe had the honour of attending you, di unanimouſly 
 achnwledge, that this werſe cannot more properly be applied to any 

man living, than to yourſelf : = co 


 Unus homo * vigilando retituit rem. 


And in another letter; Whether I ſeriouſly conſider of an affair, or 
any thing falls out which I ought to reſent, I want my Tiberius im- 
mediatetly, and this ſaying comes conſtantly into my mind, By this man's 
conduct and prudence we might both eſcape even out of the fire. As 
often as J am told how much you are fallen away by your ind:fatigab"e 


1 labour, may I periſh if I do not tremble to hear it. Let me defire you 


therefore to have more care of yourſelf for the future, left the firſt news 
of your fickneſs be the death of your mother and me, and the people of 
Rome be in great danger of loſing their empire. Ido not value my own 
bealih, unleſs you be well too. I beg the gods to preſerve you for our 
zwd, if they bear no pi cjudice or g-udge to the Roman people (59). 
From theſe letters it plainly appears, that Auguſtus had a real value 
and ſincere affection for Tiberius, that he looked upon him as the 
only perſon capable of ſupporting with dignity the title of emperor, 
and conſequently that it was not out of complaiſance to Livia, 
nor a ſecret ambition of inhancing his own reputation with 


poſterity by the badneſs of his ſucceſſor, that he choſe him. 


(59) fro. is Tiber, | | 
- OE 
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he hated them, but nevertheleſs named them out of vanity, 


thouſand great ſeſterces; to the populace thirty five thouſand; 

to every common ſoldier of the prætorian guards a thouſand 
ſmall ſeſterces; and to every ſoldier of the Roman legions 
three hundred, His laſt will being read, Druſus produced 
to the conſcript fathers four ſmall books wrote by the deceaſed 
emperor ; the firſt of which contained regulations relating to 
the ceremony of his obſequies; the ſecond was a journal of 


the moſt memorable actions of his life, which by his laſt will 
he ordered to be engraved on the pillars of braſs, which ſup- 


ported the frontiſpiece of his ſtately mauſoleum. Great part 
of this journal has been preſerved in an ancient marble found 
about a hundred and fifty years ſince in the city of Ancyra", 
The third book contained a ſummary of the ſtrength and 
income of the empire, the number of the Romans and auxilia- 


ties in pay, the condition of the navy, of the ſeveral kingdoms 


paying tribute, and of the various provinces and their revenues, 
with the ſtate of the treaſury, the expences of the empire, and 
the demands upon the public. This regiſter, as we may cal 
it, was all writ with Augu/tus's own hand. The fourth book 
was a collection of inſtructions for the uſe of Tiberius, and 
the other governors and magiſtrates of the republic, whom he 


adviſed to lay aſide all thoughts of extending the limits of the 
empire by new conqueſts". But whether this advice was 
dictated by his love for the public, ſays Tacitus, or by envy 
and jealouſy of the glory of his ſucceſſors, is uncertain *. 


| Opinion of The funeral honours were next conſidered, when Aſinius Gal- 

the ſenators lus moved, that the funeral ſhould paſs through the triumph- 
relating to al gate; Lucius Arruntius, that the titles of all the laws he 
hrs funeral nad made, and the names of all the nations he had conquered 


bungurs. 


ſhould be carried before the corpſe ; fome were of opinion, 
that on the day of his funeral all the magiſtrates and knights 


| ſhould, in token of their grief, wear iron rings inſtead of their 


old ones, and that, to eternalize his memory, not only the 


month Sext:lts, but the whole time he had lived, ſhould bear 
huis name, and be ſtyled Seculum Auguſtum, that is, the age of 


Auguſtus. Valerius Meſſala, departing from the matter in 
* queſtion, added, that the oath of allegiance to Tiberius 
mould be renewed every year. Tiberius, ſurpriſed at 


this unexpected propoſal, aſked him, whether he had 
made that motion at his inſtization ? 1 ny it, anſwered 


» Vide GUTER. inſcript. p. 130. Dio. Bonn, ibid. 
AM. Jula, 


Y Tacir, annal. Lt; Exe, 
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M:/ala, with a new turn of flattery, as my own opinion, 
nor awill J ever be controuled by ary man in things which con- 
cern the welfare of the public, let wha will be provoked at my 
reed om 5 The ſenators at length all agrecd to carry the 
body of the decealed emperor to the funeral pile on their 
ſhoulders ; but this Tiberius would not fuffer ; nay he cau- 
tioned the people by an ediCt to refrain their zeal, and not to 


inſiſt upon having his body burnt, as Julius Ce/ar's had been, 
rather in the forum, thin in the field of Mars, which was 


the place appointed. However, his funeral was performed 


with the greatelt pomp and magnifcence, that had ever been 


ſeen in Reme. Druſus read from the roſtra a ſhort elogium 
of the deceaſed emperor, and Tiberius pronounced his funeral 
oration in the forum, which was received with the applauſe it 
well deſerved, it being a maſter- piece of the kind 1. When 


fire was ſet to his pile, an eagle was let looſe from the top of 


385 


it, as it were to carry his ſou] to heaven, Livia, and with His body 
her ſome of the chict men among the knights, continued for bur nt in 
five days together in the held of Mars, gathering up the aſhes thecampus 
and the bones which the flames had ſpared. 'T befe Livia put Martius. 


into an urn of gold, which ſhe repoſited in the magnificent 


mauſol æum, which Auguſtus had long before built for himſelf 


in a grove between the Tier and the Flaminian way. It was 


decreed that men ſhould mourn for him according to cuſtom, 


that is, about three weeks; but women a whole ycar, pro- 
bably for Livia's ſake. As ſoon as the funeral was over, di- 
vine worſhip was decreed him with a temple and prieſts : the 
houſe, in which he was born, that in wl.ich he died, and moſt 
of the houſcs, in Which he had lived, were changed into ſanc- 


tuaries. Livia, now Julia Augu/ia, touk upon her to be the 
chief prieſteſs of the new Ceity, and made a preſent of ten 


thouſand great ſeſterces to a ſenator, named Numerius Atticus, 


who ſolemnly declared upon his oath, that he had ſcen the ſoul 
of Auguſtus aſcend up to heaven. T his fable, which was a copy 
of that which Julius Proculus had many ages before publiſhed _ 
concerning Romulus, was ſoon ſpread and credited in all the 
provinces. ſubjett to Rome: temples were every-where erected 
in honour of the deified Auguſtus, and a new order of prieſts 
inſtituted. Tiberius conſecrated a ſanctuary to his deceaſed 


father in his own palace, and choſe twenty one prieſts from 


among the ſenators, naming himſelf, his fon Druſus, and his 


nephew Germanicus, among the firſt r. It was not out of any 


principle of religion, or any regard to Auguſtus, as Tacitus 


 Idem ibid. 4 Vide Dito. J. loi. 5. 98. Dio p. 593 
—200.... Tei bid. e. 11. 15. 78. ——————— 
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well obſerves, that Tiberius procured the deification of Ay. 
guſtus, but becauſe it nearly concerned him, to have all the 
laws and acts of one who had left him his ſucceſſor paſs for 
ſacred. Beſides, in promoting this kind of ſuperſtition, he 


had another view, which was to rivet the public flavery, evi. 


dently included in religious worſhip paid to a prince who had 
inthralled his country. 


Auguſtus was a man of a ſound judgment, and great pene- 


tration, had a particular turn for buſineſs, and a wonderful 


talent in improving opportunities, and applying the abilities 


of others to his own ends. In the times of the republic, when 


valour and eloquence were the only means of riſing, and ac- 
quiring fame, he would have made but a middling figure; for 
he was quite deſtitute of the former, being bold indeed in 
council, but a coward in the field; and as to his eloquence, 


it was, according to Tacitus, eaſy and flowing, ſuch as became 


a prince, but no-ways fit to move or controul the ſpirit of 


Tepublicans. He did not make his way to the throne, but 
found it already made by his great uncle Julius, who happily 
| accompliſhed what he would never have thought of attempt- 


ing. He had, tis true, powerful enemies to contend with, 


whom he overcame ; but his victories were owing to others, 
and not to himſelf, Thus by the bravery of Antony he con- 


quered Brutus and Caſſius, and by the valour of Agrippa he 
conquered Aateny. Nor did it require extraordinary abilities 
to hold the empire, when he had once acquired it, the Ro- 


man ſpirit being intirely broken, and all thoſe cut off either in 
the battles of Philippi and Aftium, or A bloody proſcriptions, 


defence of their li- 


berties. He was naturally of a cruel Ind vindictive temper, 


and did many mean things to ſatisfy his revenge, which the 
great heart of Cæſar would have ſcorned. We meet with no 
Inſtances of his to much boaſted clemency and moderation, 
till he had ſacrificed to his jealouſy all thoſe whom he either 


| feared or ſuſpected. When he had thoroughly maſtered the 


ſtate, utterly extinguiſhed all maxims of liberty, and inhu- 


manly maſſacred ſuch as he thought capable of thwarting his de- 
ſigns, or diſturbing him in the poſſeſſion of his uſurped | power, 
he then governed with great mildneſs, and diſcharged all the 
duties of an excellent prince; which gave riſe to the * 


that he ſhould never have been born, or never have died. 


he ſtuck at no wickedneſs to gain power, we cannot 10 
thinking but that he would have committed more to maintain 
it, if he had found more to be neceſſary. He made, tis true, 
a feint or two to abdicate the ſovereignty; had he been in 
earnelt, he mii, glit at lean have left for a * to the Roman 
people 
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Cap. 17. The Roman Hqtory. 
people that liberty of which he had robbed them. But inſtead 


of reſtoring to them that dominion over themſelves, which 
none but themſelves had any right to exerciſe, he provided by 
a a long train of ſucceſſors againſt any poſſible recovery of li- 
berty. When he had no longer any heirs of his own blood, 
whom he liked, he adopted the ſons of his wife, and their 
ſons ; which plainly ſhews, that he was determined to intail 
flavery upon his country, and extend his uſurpation even be- 
yond his grave. Some writers to excuſe him tell us, that the 
ſtate was irretrievable, and that it was therefore abſolutely 
neceſſary the ſovereign power ſhould be lodged in one man. 
But Augu/tus himſelf judged otherwiſe ; for by propoſing to 


reſign, however inſincere this propoſal was, he at leaſt ſhewed 
that he thought the reſettling of the republic praQticable. 


Druſus, brother to Tiberius, declared his deſign to effect it; 
nay, it was what Tiberius himſelf, after he was emperor, 
pretended to do. Auguſtus might, without all doubt, by his 


| abſolute authority have reduced the commonwealth to her firſt 


principles and firmneſs. This would have been true glory, 
the only true uſe of his abſolute power, and the only amends 
for having aſſumed it. But inſtead of reſtoring the ſtate to its 


antient luſtre, he did all that lay in his power to perpetuate 
| flavery, to extinguiſh all maxims of liberty, and to render his 

| ſucceſſors as abſolute as himſelf. But not to dwell any 
longer on this ſubject, we ſhall conclude with Dion Caſſius, 

that Augu/ius would have been deſervedly eſteemed one 
of the beſt princes that ever ſwayed a ſceptre, had he not 
uſurped, but received, the ſovereign power lawfully conveyed. 


to him from his anceſtors. But whether the wiſe laws he 


| publiſhed, and the mildneſs with which he governed, after 
his ſovereignty was thoroughly eſtabliſhed, ſufficiently atoned 


for his uſurpation, and the many crimes attending it, is wha 
we ſubmit to the judgment of our readers (F). 


(F) The news of Auguſtui's death, when firſt brought to Rome, gave 


occaſion to various diſcourſes and obſervations concerning him, which 


it wou d be an unpardonable omiſſion in us not to take notice of, 


ſince they acquaint us with the ſentiments, which his friends as well 
as his enemies entertained of him, and have been tranſmitted to 


us by one of the moſt judicious and accurate writers of antiquity 
(50), in whoſe words we ſha!l deliver them. The ſuperſtitious 
{|} © multitude, ſays that writer, admired the fortuitous events of his 


(60) Tacit. arnal. I. i. c. 6. 
„ > * life, 
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Tux firſt feat of the reizn of Tiberius was the mur- 


by 
life, the laſt day of which and the firſt of his reign was the ſame; 


he died at Nola, in the ſame town, in the {ame houſe, and in the 
ſame chamber, where his father OZavius died. They obſerved 


to his glory his many conſuiſhips, equa! in number to thoſe of 


Valerius Corvinus and Caius Marius put together ; that he had 
exerciſed the tribunitial power for thirty ſeven years ſucceſſively ; 
that he had been proclaimed emperor twenty one times, and that 
he had enjoyed many henours, ſome of which had been conferred 


upon others, and ſome created for him. Men of penetration en- 


tered further into his life, but differed about it. His admirers 
ſaid, that his filial piety, and the diſorders which reigned in the 


republic, and had got the better of the laws, forced him to en- 


ter into a Civil war, which can never be carried on without 


' dreadfal diſturbances; that to be revenged on thoſe who had 


murdered his father, he had been obliged to comply with the 


violent temper of his collegue:, Antony and Lepidus, and give up 
to their revenge and jealouſy many illuſtrious citizens ; that when 


Antony was loſt in ſenſuality, and Lepidus in floth and idlenef,, 


there was no other remedy for the diſtracted ſtate, rent into par. 
ties and factions, but the ſovereignty of one; Auguſtus, however, 
did never take upon him to rule over his country as king or 


dictator, but ſettled the government under the legal title of 
prince of the ſenate ; he extended the bounds of the empire, and 
ſet for its limits the diſtant ocean, and remote rivers ; the ſeveral 
parts and forces of the ſtate, the legions, the provinces, and the 
navy, were well connected and governed; the citizens lived 


peaceably under the protection of the laws, the allies reſpected the 
Roman name, and Rome herſelf was adorned with magnificent 


ſtructures ; he had indeed on ſome occaſions exerted his arbitrary 


power, but in very few, and then only to ſecure the peace of the 


whole. In anſwer to all this, others, who did not entertain ſg 


good an opinion of the deceaſed emperor, urged, that his filial 


piety, and the diſtractions of the republic, were mere pretences ; 


but his luſt of reigning the true and only motive, which prompted. 
him to kindle a civil war in the bowels of his country; that in or- 
der to get the whole power of the ſtate into his hands, he gained 
over by bribery a body of veterans; and though a private youth, 
levied an army in def ance of the laws; that for the baſe purpoſe 
of power, he debauched the Roman legions under the command 
of the conſule, as if he deſigned to join Pompey's republican party: 


that ſoon after, when he had obtained of the ſenate, or rather 


uturped, the prætorſhip, the two conſuls, Hirtius and Pan/a being 


flun, he ſeized both their armies ; that it was doubted whether 
ae Coniuls were killed by the enemy, or their own men, Hirtiss 
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by a military tribune, in whoſe cuſtody he was at that Agrippa 
time, before he ſuffered Auguſtus's death to be made pub- Poſthumus 
| lic, murdered. 


in the battle, and Panſa after it, by having poiſon poured into 
his wounds, and whether young Cæſar was not the author of this 


e execrable treaſon ; that he extorted the conſulſhip in ſpite of the 


« ſenate, and employed againſt the commonwealth the very arms 

« with which ſhe had truſted him for her defence againft Antony. 
« To all this they added, his bloody proicriptions, the maſſacre of 
« numberleſs citizens, his robbing the public of ſo many lands and 
« poſſeſſions, and diſtributing them among his own creatures; 
a piece of injuſtice ſo notorious, that even thoſe who were gain- 
« ers by it, could not help condemning it. But allowing him to have 


had no other view in the deſtructive war he carried on againſt 


Brutus and Caſſius, but to revenge by their death the murder of 


Atze dictator, though it had been more to his reputation to ſacrifice 


his private reſentment to the public welfare, did he not betray 
young Pompey by a deceitful peace? Did he not enſnare Antony 
« firſt by treaties, wiz. of Tarentum and Brunduſſum, then by a mar- 


_ « riage, that of his ſiſter O&avia? And did not this perfidious al- 
_ « lance at length coſt Antony his life? After this, 'tis true, there 
was peace, but a bloody peace in the defeat of Lollius and Varus 


« in Germany ; and at Rome the Varrones, the Egratii, the Julii, 


illuſtrious citizens, were put to de th. Neither was his domeſ- 
tic life ſpared on this occaſion ; he had arbitrarily robbed Nero 


« of his wife, when ſhe was big with child, and in deriſion of the 
gods conſulted the prieſt, whether he might marry her before, or 
was obliged to wait till after her delivery. His favourites, Tedus 
and Vedius Pollio had lived in exceſſive luxury; his wife Livia, 
* who had an abſolute ſway over him, had proved a cruel governeſs 


to the republic, and a more cruel ſtep- mother to the Julian fa- 


* miiy ; he had even uſurped honours peculiar to the gods, and, 
* raiſing temples to himſelf, would be adcred as a deity with all 
the ſolemnity of prieſts and ſacrifices ; he adopted Tiberias for his 

* ſucceſſor, not out of affection to him, or any concern for the re- 
public, but having diſcovered in him a cruel and haughty 
+ temper, he ſought glory from the compariſon of their 


| _ * reigns. * Such were the ſentiments and obſervations of ths 


Romans on the deceaſed emperor. But afcer all,, it muſt be owned, 


that Auguſtus, whether we conſider him as a maviſtrate at the 


helm of the republic, or as a private citizen in his domeſtic life, 
had many good qualities, which few perſons in either ſtation have 
ever ſince his time poſſeſſæd in ſo eminent a degree. Theſe together 
with his vices we ſhall here without any prejudice or partiality ex- 
poſe to the conſideration of our readers, that they may the better 
be able to form a right judgment of the famous and fo much ceie- 
brated Auguſtus. | | | 


In 
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lic, Tiberius avoided mentioning this tranſaction in the ſe. 
nate, and would have the world believe, that it was done by 


the 


Tn the firſt place, when his authority was once thoroughly eſta. 
bliſhed, he made it his whole ſtudy to redreſs the public grievances, 


to ſuppreſs the diſorders which had been introduced by the licen- 


tiouſneſs of the ſoldiery during the civil wars, to ſettle in all the 


provinces a laſting peace, and to promote the happineſs and wel. 
fare of his ſubjects. That he had nothing more at heart than to 


ſee the republic flouriſh, he frequently declared in his private dif. 
courſe, but more remarkably in one of his edits in the following 
words: I wiſh I may be able to eſtabliſh the commonwealth on it; 
proper baſis, and reap ſuch fruits of my labour as 1 defere, that J 


may hereafter be reputed the founder of ſo excellent a fabric, and car- 
ry this hoye with me to the grave, that the commonwealth will cn. 


tinue and flourie upon the foundations which I have laid. Some 


writers have thought, that he would have reſigned after his fir 


illneſs, or at leaſt left Rome free at his death, had he not been per- 


| ſuaded, that other pretenders would have riſen up, and involved 


the republic in new troubles. He enacted many excellent laws for 
the reformation of manners, and extirpation of vice ; and it may 
be truly ſaid, that virtue was never more countenanced than in his 
reign. His ſumptuary laws, his laws againſt bribery, adultery, 
unnatural Juſt, and all kind of incontinence, wrought a great 


Change in the city, where vice had long appeared bare-faced, and 


triumphed. After he had reformed the manners of the citizens, 
he applied himſelf wholly to the embelliſhing of the city. In or- 
der to this, he raiſed many public buildings, among which the 
Chief were, the forum, or court of juſtice, the temple of Mar: the 
avenger, the temple of Apollo in Palatio, the temple of Jupiter the 


thunderer in the capitol, the portico of Lucius and Caius, the palaces 


of Livia and Octavia, and the theatre of Marcellus. He repaired 
many old temples, and rebuilt many, which had been deſtroyed 
either by time or fire, inriching both them and the reſt with moſt 


magnificent preſents. To the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, not to 


mention others, he gave at once teen thouſand pounds weight of 
gold, beſides jewels and precious ſtones, to the value of fifty mil- 


lions of ſeſterces. He often exhorted the principal and moſt weal- 
thy citizens to repair or eret ſome monument or other, which 
might ſerve as an ornament to the city: and upon his perſuaſion 
Marcius Philippus buiit the temple of Hercules Muſarum, L. Cor- 
 nificius the temple of Diana, Aſinius Pollis the court of liberty, 


Munatius Plancus the temple of Saturn, Cornelius Balbus a theatre, 


Statilius Taurus an amphitheatre, and Marcus Agrippa a great num- 


ber of moſt ſtately and magnificent ſtructures. In order to ſecure 


the city, thus embe iſhed, againſt fires and inundations, to which 
it was ſubject, he divided it into fourteen regions or wards, ap- 
Pointing a peculiar magiſtrate for each ward, and committing the 


Cate 
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the command of Auguſtus, as if he had tranſmitted orders 
to the tribune, who guarded the youth, to diſpatch him up- 
on 


care of each ſtreet to ſome citizen of diſtinction. Theſe had under 


their command guards and watchmen, who were to patrol all 
night to prevent fires, robberies, and other diſorders ; againſt the 
inundations of the Tiber, which often laid the lower parts of the 
city under water, he cleanſed and enlarged the bed of that river, 
which had been long choaked up with rubbiſh, and the ruins of 
houſes ; and, that the city might be the more acceſſible on all 


ſides, he took upon himſelf the reparation of the Flaminian way as 
far as Ariminum, leaving the reſt of the public ways to be mended 


by ſuch as had triumphed, and the charges to be defrayed out of 
the ſpoils of the enemy. 

He ſhewed high regard for the Roman name, and was ſparing 
in admitting foreigners to the rights of citizens ; whereof we have 


the two following inſtances ; Tiberius having deſired him to grant 


the citizenſhip of Rome to a certain Greet, who was one of his cli- 


ents, he wrote him this anſwer ; that he would not comply with 


his requeſt, unleſs he came himſelf, and ſatisfied him of the juſtice of 
it : in like manner Livia interceding for a Gaul, he peremptorily 


rejected her petition, but granted the Gaul an exemption from his 


tribute, with this declaration; that he would rather condeſcend to a 
diminution of the public revenue, than to proflitute the honour of the 
Roman name. As he had a particular veneration for the memory 
of thoſe heroes who had contributed to the advancement of the 
Roman empire, he repaired all their monuments, retaining their 


old titles and inſcriptions, and dedicating their ſtatues in the two 


portico's of his forum ; on which occaſion he declared in an edict, 
that his defign was to propoſe them as a pattern and example, by which 
he himſelf, and the princes, who ſhouid ſucceed him, might frame them- 


ſelves, and regulate their conduct. 5 
As he had no great talent for war, he commanded the army in 


perſon but twice againſt a foreign enemy, wiz. in Dalmatia, when 


he was but young, and in his expedition againſt the Cantabrians. 
The other wars he managed by his lieutenants, who under his auſ- 
pices, reduced the Cantabrians, Aquitans, Dalmatians, Pannonians, 


 dilyrians, Rhetians, Vindelicians, Salaſſians, and the Germans in- 
| habiting the countries between the Rhine and the Elbe. He held 


it for an infallible maxim, that war was never to be undertaken, 
nor a battle fought, but when the advantage hoped for was appa- 


rently greater than the loſs feared ; for thoſe who hazard much, 
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ſaid he, to gain but little, are like men who fiſb with hooks of gold. 


the loſs of which will hardly be repaired by what they catch. He 
uſed to ſay, that raſhneſs and precipitancy were the greateſt faults 
n a general; whence he had th:s ſay ing frequently in his mouth, 
Feſtina lente, which is much the fame in ſenſe with our common 
proverb, No more hafte than grad ſpeed. He was very ſevere in 

| | e keeping 
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on the firſt intelligence of his death. The better to ſup. 


port this ſtory, when the tribune, according to the cuſtom 


of 


keeping the ſoldiers to their duty, not ſuffering, but with much 


difficulty, even his lieutenants to quit the camp, and return to 
Rome ; and that only when the troops were in winter-quarters, A 
Roman knight, having cut off the thumbs of two of his ſons, to 
diſable them from ſerving, he condemned him to be ſold for a ſlaye, 
and confiſcated his eſtate. He diſbanded the tenth legion only 


for betraying an unwillingneſs to obey his commands, and diſmif. 


ſed others, without the rewards due to veterans, for having de. 


manded their diſcharge, If in an engagement any cohort or legion 


gave ground, or were even put into confuſion, he ordered every tenth 
man by lot to be executed, and allowed the reſt nothing but bar. 
ley. The centurions and tribunes likewiſe, abapdoning their poſts, 


were immediately puniſhed with death. For ſmall offences he con- 
tented himſelf with condemning them to ſtand all day before his 
prætorium, ſometimes ungirt in their tunics only, and ſometimes 
with long poles in their hands. After the civil wars he never cal. 
led thoſe who ſerved under him f/iow-ſoldiers, but only foldiers, 
nor would he ſuffer his own or his wife's children to call them o- 
therwiſe, thinking it inconſiſtent with military diſcipline, with the 
tranquillity of thoſe times, and the grandeur of his family, to treat 
them with familiarity. 10 


He was no leſs careful in adminiſtering juſtice, than ſevere in ex- 


acting military diſcipline; for he not only appointed ſuch judges 
az were men of knowa integrity, but was himſelf very affiduous in 
hearing cauſes, often fitting up with great patience che beſt part of 
the night; when he was by any indiſpoſition confined to his pa- 


lace, he uſed then to hear cauſes in his own room lying upon a 
couch, thinking the adminiſtration of juſtice the chief and indiſ- 


penſable duty of a prince. Notwithſtanding his aſſiduity in hear- 
ing cauſes, and continual application, he was at all hours ready to 


give audience even to the meaneſt of the people, to hear their 


complaints, and receive their petitions ; and becauſe one preſented | 


him his requeſt ſomewhat timorouſly, he pleaſantly rebuked him, 


ſaying, That he had delivered his petition to him, as if he had been 
preſenting ſomething to an elephant. To encourage perſons of all 
ranks to recur freely to him, he carefully avoided all outward 


appearance of grandeur ; hence he very ſeldom entered, or left 


any city, but in the night-time, to avoid all formalities, and the 
attendance of the inhabitants. He never went to the ſenate 
without ſaluting all the ſenators, in the order they ſat, each 


of them by his own name ; aid at his departure took his leave of 
them in the ſame manner. He aſſiſted in perſon at all public and 
private feaſts and entertainments till he began to be in years, and 
could no longer bear the inconveniencies of a croud He had fo great 


an averſion to the tile of Zominzs or lord, that he looked upon it as 2 


reproach 
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of the army, acquainted Tiberius, that his commands were ex- 


ecuted, he anſwered, that he had given no ſuch commands, 
and 


_ reproach, and even publiſhed an ediQ, forbidding any one, his 


own children and grand children not excepted, to give him that 


title. In the aſſemblies held for the election of magiſtrates, he 
gave his vote in his own tribe, as if he had been one of the peo- 


ple; and in the courts of judicature, he not only ſuffered himſelf 


to be interrogated, but allowed the judges and advocates, of the 
adverſe party, to object againſt his depoſition. How great and 
powerful ſoever his favourites were in Rome, he would not allow 
them any exemption from the judiciary laws, nor even recommend 
them to the judges. Of all the criminals and accuſed perſons in 
his time, he ſaved but one, by whoſe means he had diſcovered a 
conſpiracy formed againft him, and him he preſerved by prevailing, 


with his intreaties, upon his accuſer to withdraw his accuſati- 


on. The antients give us ſeveral inſtances even of his clemency, 
after his authority was thoroughly eſtabliſhed. One Junius 
Nowvatus publiſhed a letter full of bitter invectives againſt him in the 


name of young Agrippa, for which offence Auguſtus only laid a 
- ſmall fine upon him. One Caſſius Patavinus declared boldly at a 


public entertainment, that he neither wanted will nor courage to rid 


Rome of her new monarch ; and Auguſius contented himſelf only 


with ordering him to depart Rome. Amilius lianus being accu- 
ed among other things of ſpeaking of him with great contempt, 
the emperor turning to the informer, and pretending to be in a great 
rage, I wiſh with all my heart you could prove it, ſaid he: if you 
did, Iwvould make Ælianus know, that 1 have a tongue as well as he, 
and can ſay twice as much of him; and reſented it no further. Ti- 
berius hkewiſe complaining in a letter to him of the inſolence of 


Hlianus, he returned him this anſwer ; Do not, my dear Tiberius, 


indulge too much in this caſe your paſſion ; let us deſpiſe words, and think 
ourſelves happy if they can do us no greater harm. | 
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As for his liberality, it knew no bounds ; he conſtantly ſupplied 


with corn above a hundred thouſand families, which he cauſed to 


be diſtributed monthly among them : he frequently preſented the 
people with large ſums, giving them ſometimes two, ſometimes 


three, and ſometimes four hundred ſeſterces a- head, not excluding 


eren the children. He was always ready to lend without intereſt, 


any ſum to ſuch perſons as were able to ſecure him his principle by 


double the value. When he publiſhed the law excluding from the 


ſenate ſuch as were not worth twelve hundred thouſand ſeſterces, 


out of compaſſion for many noble families, he made up that ſum 


with his own money. He exhibited at an immenſe charge twenty -' 


four ſhows in his own name, and twenty-three for other magiſtrates 


who were either abſent, or not able to bear the expence attending 


them. 


Vor. XIII. . Thus 
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{nd that he ſhould be anſwerable to the fenate for what he 
e 15 had 


Thus far of Avgufus as a public magiſtrate : as to his domeſtic 
and private life, Suetonizs repreſents him as a tender and careful 


Parent, a conſtant friend, and both a ſevere and gentle maſter. He 


brought up his daughter and her children with the utmoſt care, not 
allow ing any but perſons of unblemiſhed characters to have acceſs 


to them: his grandchildren he taught himſelf the rudiments of 


learning, promiſing himſelf great happineſs from his iſſue, and the 
care he took of their education ; but he was therein, to his inex- 
preſſible grief, greatly diſappointed, as we have related in the 
hiſtory of nis reign. His friendſhip, when once acquired, was firm 


and conſtant : he not only rewarded his friends ſervices, but pati- 
ently bore with their faults. Of all of them none ever received 


any ill treatment at his hands, except Salvidienus Rufus, and the fa- 
mous poet Cornelius Gallus, who well deſerved it, as we have rela- 
ted above. The ret of his favourites flouriſhed in honour and 


riches to the end of their lives. As to his domeſtics, he conferred 


honourable employments, and heaped riches upon ſuch of them as 
behaved well; but Proculus, 2 freedman, and one of his chief fa- 


vourites, he cauſed to be put to death, for carrying on intrigues with 


married women. Thallus, another freedman, and his amanuenſis, 
having betrayed ſame ſecrets for five hundred denarii, had his legs 
broke by his order. Several of his grandſon Caius's attendants he 


ordered to be thrown headlong into a river, and drowned, for levy- 


ing money in their maſter's province without his knowledge. He 
choſe rather to turn into mirth the timorouſneſs of Diomedes, ano- 
ther of his freedmen, than to impute it to any malicious deſign, when 


walking with him alone, a wild boar coming ſuddenly upon them, 


Diamedes, to ſecure himſelf, made bold to thruſt his maſter to the 
boar. ; | | | | 


lle applied himſelf from his youth to the ſtudy of eloquence, and 
Other liberal arts. During the war of Modena he is ſaid not to have 
paſſed à day in the midit of his moſt important affairs without 


reading, writing, and declaiming. He wrote ſeveral books upon 


different ſubjects; viz. A anſwer to Brutus's Cato; exhortations to 


the fludy of philoſophy ; the hiſtory of his life to the Cantabrian war 
in thirteen books; an epic poem intitled Sicilia; and a book of 


epigrams, which he compoſed for the molt part in his baths : he 
began a tragedy in a lotty ſtyle, but finding he could not hold out 


at that rate, he expunged what he had wrote, and being aſked by 
his friends what was become of 4jax, who was the ſubject of the 


perform.ince, he anſwered, Ajax has diſpatched himſelf with a ſponge. 


Though he was well acquainted with the Greek tongue, yet he nel- 


ther ipoke it readily, nor ever ventured to compoſe any thing in 


it; when he was obliged to uſe that language, he firſt wrote down 

in Latin what he had a mind to ſay, and then gave it to another to 

tranſlate into Greet. In peruſing the authors of both languages, 

his chief obſervation was what precepts and examples he might 
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collect for the public or private inſtruction of his ſubjeAs and 
friends ; when he thought any of them proper, he copied them 


word for word, and ſent them to his domeſtics, the governors of 


the provinces, or the magiſtrates of the city, as any of them wanted 
admonition ; nay, ſometimes he read whole books to the ſenate, 
and recommended them afterwards to the people by proclamation, 
His generoſity to men of learning knew no bounds, and hence fo 
many famous writers flouriſaed in his time, that the age of Aug 
tus will ever be looked upon as the age of elegancy and politene(s ; 
and every admirer of the poets and hiſtorians, who flouriſhed in 


thoſe days, will be an admirer of Auguſtus, who was ſo generous | 
to them, and is the chief ſubje& of their panegyrics. 


But his virtues were not without the allay of ſome vices hi Zh! 


unbecoming a perſon in his ſtation He abandoned himſeif to all 


manner of lewdneſs, without renouncing even in his old age the 
vices of his youth : his ſevere laws againſt adultery were no check 


upon him, no more than the ſacred ties of friendſhip; for he did 


not (pare the wife even of his own favourite and faithful counſellor 


Mæcenas. It was not extreme prudence in fo great a politician to 


be daily violating his own laws, eſpecially after he hid, by ſen- 
tencing thoſe to death, who were guilty of adultery, declared 
how heinous and unpardonable a crime he thought it. Marc An- 


tony in one of his letters to him before they quarrelled, rallies him 
upon his intrigues with ſeveral married women of great diſtingion, 


whom he names. His friend;, to excuſe thoſe ſcandalous practices, 
which were too notorious to be denied, pretended, that he courted 
the favour of the wives to diſcover by their means the plots and 
deſigns of their huſbands. He is ſaid to have divorced Scribonia for 
reſenting the authority of one of his concubines : As for Livia. ſhe 
out of policy indulged his vicious inclinations fo far, as to make it 
her buſineſs to bring him acquainted with ſuch women as ſhe thought 


| he might like: he employed many of his friends in the ſame vile 


miniſtry, which gave occaſion to ſevera! lampoons and ſharp ſatyres. 
Marc Antony reproached him with having gained the favour of his 
preat uncie Fulius Ce/ar at the expence of his modeſty, and his 
brother Lucius Antonius charged him with abandoning himtelf, while 
he was in Spain, to the will of A. Hirtius, who was afterwards con- 
tul, for three hundred thouſand ſeſterces; hence the people at a 
comedy not only interpreted to his diſhonor, but applauded, the 


following expreſſion ſpoke of a prieſt of Cibele, playing upon his 


timbrel, as if it had been ſpoken of him, Vide ſne ut cinedus orbem 


ligito temperet ? Don't you ſea how the catamite governs the world 
with one finger? Some writers have alſo repreſented him as cove- 


tous of rich furniture, eſpecially of Corinthian veſſels ; and tell us, 


that in the time of the proſcription the following paſquinade was 
writ under his ſtatue, Pater argentarius, g Corinthiarins, that is, 
M. father dealt in money, and I in Coriathian veſſels ; for it was 


fuppoſed, that ſeveral perſons had been proſcribed for their plate, 
and that his father had been a banker, which laſt ſuppoſition was 
jncize = groundiet:, for his father was raiſed 4 's car 14 o the an. 


pas regretted. 
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eſt honous in the republic. As for his immoderate deſire of rich 
furniture, Suetonius clears him from this imputation, by telling us, 
that the goods and furniture, of his houſe, which were ſtill to be 
ſeen in his time, were nat rich enough for a private perſon of any 
taſte, and adding, that at the taking of Alexandria, of all the 
queen's rich furniture, he reſerved for himſelf only a porcelain 
cup. He was given to gaming, and took great pleaſure in play. 


ing at dice, which gave occaſion to the following diſtich, which 


was made during the war in Szcily : 


Poſtquam bis claſſe victut naves perdidit, 
Aliguando ut vincat, ludit aſſidue aleam. 


That is, Baving loft his fleet twice at ſta, he plays daily, that he 
at laſt win. But Suetonius tells us, that he played only for his di- 


verſion, and not out of a deſire of winning his friends money ; to 
this purpoſe he quotes one of his letters to Tiberius, wherein he 
tells him, that he had paſled the feaſt of Minerva merrily, and played 
every day at dice; Your brother, ſas he to Tiberius, was at firſt 
a great loſer, but in the end came off pretty well, having recovered 
himſelf beyond expectation: I loſt twenty thouſand ſeſterces; but 


had I exacted what was owing to me, or kept what I gave away, 
I ſhould have won above fifty thouſand. He was naturally very 
| ſuperſtitious, a great obſerver of dreams, and looked upon the flight 
or chattering of birds as infallible preſages. If in the morning his 
| ſhoes were given him wrong, or the right foot ſhoe preſented to 
him for the left, he counted it ominous. If it rained when he was 
ſetting out on a journey, he reckoned it a fign of a ſpeedy and 


happy return : he would never begin a journey the day after the 


aundine, nor undertake any buſineſs of conſequence upon the none: ; 


he was ſo afraid of thunder and lightning, that he carried a ſeal's 


ſkin always about him, imagining, as was then generally believed, 
that it had we know not what ſecret virtue againſt thunder ; but 
| nevertheleſs, for his greater ſecurity, upon the leaſt apprehenſion 
bol an extraordinary ſtorm, he uſed to ſeek for ſhelter in a vault or 
_ cellar under-ground. 8 . | N 
Such were the virtues, ſuch the vices of the famous Auguſtus. 


As for his conduct during the civil war, it was ſuch as brought, we 


may ſay, diſgrace upon uſurpation itſelf, He ſtuck at no crime, 


however heinous ; but after he had, either by public proſcriptions, 


or private aſſaſſinations, cut off all thoſe who gave him umbrage, 
he reigned with moderation over the reſt. He reigned long, and 
_ eſtabliſhed a lalting peace, a great relief after ſo long and deſtruc- 
tivea war. In this long tranquility, the calamities which had been 
occaſioned by the war were forgot, and Auguſtus cried up as the 


author of the bleſſings they enjoyed in a profound pgace at home. 
Beſides, the badneſs of his ſucceſſors was a fignal advantage to his 
name and memory; for in proportion as they were deteſted, he 
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had done. This alarmed Criſpus Salluſtius (G), who was 
privy to all the ſecret counſels of Tiberius, and had ſent the 
tribune the warrant : he knew it was equally dangerous to 
confeſs the truth, and charge the emperor, or to clear the 
emperor, and accuſe himſelt. In this perplexity he had re- 
courſe to Livia, adviſing her, by no means to divulge the ſecrets 
of the palace, the counſels of the miniſters, or the jeruvic:; the 


ſoldiery, adding, that Tiberius ſhould beware of weakening the ſo- 


vereign authority by referring all things to the ſenate, the na- 
ture of abſelute power being ſuch as could not be preſerved intire 


but in on? perſon t. Livia followed the advice of Sailu/tius, | 


and no further mention was made of the murder of thc young 


As 
 Tactr. annal. I. i. c. 6. | Dio. I. Ivi. p. 590. 


70) Criſpus Salluftius was born of an equeſtrian family, great- 


nephew by a ſiſter to the famous hiſtorian Caius Salluſtius, and by 
him adopted ; he might have riſen to the greateſt honours in the 


ſtate, but in imitation of Meceras, whom he propoſed to himſelf 
for his pattern, he contented himſelf with the title of a Roman 


knight, though he excelled in power many, who had been diſtin- 
guiſhed with conſulſhips and triumphs. In Mzcenar's life-time he 


was next in favour with Auguſtus, and upon the death of that faith- 
ful counſellor, he became the chief confident firſt of Auguſtus, and 


afterwards of Tiberius, who repoſed an intire confidence in him: he 
was extreme nice in his dreſs, expenſive in his manner of living, and 


no ways inferior in luxury and magnificence to Mzcenas himſelf; 


but could, upon any exigency, exert a vigour equal to the greateſt 
affairs, which he concealed under the appearance of indolence and 
, . p | 

(H) Suetonius tells us, that Agrippa was killed by a military tri- 
bune, in whoſe cuſtody he was at that time, after he had read the 
warrant for his execution to him; which warrant, adds that writer, 


whether left by Augu/ias when he died, to prevent any troubles 

which might happen upon his death, or contrived by Livia in Au 
 $*fus's name, with or without the privity of Tiberius, is a thing 
uncertain tothis day (63). But Tacitus tells us in expreſs terms, that 


Auguſtus never dipt his hands in his own blood ; neither does he think 
it credible, that he would barbarouſly ſacrifice the life of his grand- 
ſon to the ſecurity of his ſtep-ſoa. It is therefore more probable, 
fays that author, that this haity murder was purely the work of Ti- 


berius and Livia, and that the young prince fell thus untimely to 


ſatiate the hatred which Livia bore him, and to deliver Tiberius 


from a troubleſome rival. Though the aſſaſſin, who was charged 


With the execution of this cruel order, was a bold and reſolute cen- 


(62) Tacit. annal. l. i. (63) Suat. in Tiber. c. 22. 
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As ſoon as the death of Auguſtus was known at Rome, the 
conſuls, ſenators, and knights, ran headlong into ſlavery, a 


Tacitus expreſſes it. With ſervile flattery they took care to 


frame their faces ſo as to reconcile falſe joy for the acceſſion 


of Tiberius, with feigned grief for the loſs of Augu/tus, 


Tiberius The two conſuls Sextus Pompeius and Sextus Abuleius took 
affets no- firſt the oath of fidelity to Tiberius, and then adminiſtered it 

: &ffly. to the ſenate, the people, and the ſoldiery; for Tiberius affect. 
ed to derive all his authority from the conſuls and ſenate, as 

if the antient republic ſtill ſubſiſted, and he were yet in ſuſpenſe 

about accepting or rejecting the ſovereign power : he even 

owned in his edict for ſummoning the ſenate, that he iſſued it 

in virtue of the tribunitial power granted him under Auguſtus, 

and that he claimed no other authority, no other title for 

having a ſhare in the public adminiſtration. But notwith- 


ſtanding this pretended modeſty, from the moment Auguſtus 


expired, he aſſumed all the prerogatives of an abſolute prince, 


gave the word to the prætorian cohorts, placed guards about 


his perſon, went guarded in the ſtreets, and to the ſenate, 


and writ letters to the ſeveral armies in the undiſguiſed ſtyle 
ol one who was already maſter of the Raman empire, and had 


under his command all its forces. This he did to prevent the 


armies in diſtant provinces from declaring for Germanicus, 


who was then in Germany at the head of ſeven legions, and 

a great body of allies. But with the ſenate he proceeded in a 
quite different manner; when the conſcript fathers offered 
him the government, he pretended to refuſe it, though he had 
already ſecured it to himſelf, and with a great deal of artifice 
began to difcourſe of the greatneſs of the Roman empire, and 

in modeſt terms of his own inſufficiency ; telling them, That 
He affets the divine genius of Auguſtus alone was equal to ſo great a 
1 decline charge; that as for himſelf, he knew by experience, having 


the ſove- borne part of Auguttus's cares, hau many difficulties, contin- 


reign gencies and dangers, are inſeparably annexed to rule and ſave 


Power. reignty ; that ſince the city was ſo happily repleniſhed with great 


numbers of illuſtrious patriots, they ought not to lay the whalt 
burden of the adminiſtration upon one perſon, but divide it among 
many, &, When he had ended his ſpeech, the ſenators, 
who dreaded nothing ſo much as to ſeem to underſtand him, 


burſt into tears, and throwing themſelves at his feet, embrac- _ 


ed his knees, begging him in the moſt low and ſervile manner 


turion, or tribune, as Suetonius calls him, ard found young Arriba 


unarmed, and little apprehending ſuch a deſtiny, yet it was with 
the utmoſt difficulty that he diſpatched him, In him ended the 


family of Augu*us, : 


_ imaginable 
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imaginable not to abandon them, but to take upon him a 
charge, to which none but himſelf was equal. Then Tibe- 
riur, pretending to yield to their importunity, I am, ſaid he, 
unequal to the weight of the whole government; but if you think 
fit to intruſi me with any particular part, whatever it be, I 
am ready to undertake it. Hereupon A/intus Gallus (JI) riſ- Several 
ing up, 1 beg to know, Cæſar, ſaid he, what part of the go- ſenatori 
vernment you deſire for your ſbare? This unexpected demand 2 bis 
|  faartled Tiberius, who for a while ſtood mute; but recover- ©/P/*9/vre- 
ing himſelf, anſwered, that it ill became his modeſly to chuſe 
or reject any particular branch 4 the adminiſtration, when he 
deſired to be excuſed from the whole. Gallus, perceiving him 
offended, as readily replied, that he did not offer that queſ- 
tion, as if he deſigned to divide what was in itſelf indiviſible, 
but to convince him by his own confeſſion, that the common- 
wealth was but one body, and conſequently could not be go- 
verned but by the wiſdom of one perſon : then continuing his 
ſpeech, he made a long deſcant upon the great merits and ac- 
compliſhments of Tiberius, of his many victories and con- 
queſts, of the civil employments he had long borne with great 
credit and reputation, c. but this did not aſſuage the wrath 
of Tiberius, who had long hated Gallus for having married 
Vipſania Agrippina, the daughter of Agrippa, whom Tibe- 


(I) AHuius Gallus was the ſon of the famous A/inius Pollio, the fa- 
vourite of Auguſtus, and great patron of learning, and men of let- 
ters. He had been conſul eleven years before, with Caius Marcius 
C-n/orinus, and had alſo borne the office of triumvir monetalis, or 
#ver/cer of the coinage, as appears from one of Auguſtus's medals with 
this legend on the reverſe, C. Afinius Gallus III. vir. A. A. A. F. F. 
that is triumvir, auro, argento, ære, flando, feriundo. At firſt the con- 
ſuls took upon themſelves the care of the mint, and joined two ſe- 
nators with them in this office ; but afterwards the heads of the re- 
| public were eaſed of this trouble, and ſometimes two, ſometimes 
three, ſometimes four, perſons were appointed to direct and inſpect 

the coinage, and were called, according to their number, d4uumviri, 

triumviri, quatuorviri monetales, æris, argenti, ouri, flatores (64). 

Theſe magiſtrates are ſometimes deſcribed on medals which were- 

probably the current coin of the Romans, thus; Cur. X. Fl. that is, 
| Curatores denariorum flandorum, and they were ſo called til! the 
| triumviri montales were created. But to return to Afinius Gallus, | 

duetonius aſcribes to him a ſmali performance, containing a parallel 
or compariſon of Cicero and his father 4/inius Pollio, in which he 
gave the preference to the latter ; in anſwer to this work, the em- 
peror Claudius publiſhed a book which he intitled, 4 Defence of Ci- 
tero againſt the writings of Gailur. 


(64) Vide Pompon. I. ii. ds orig. juris. | 
ius 
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rius had been obliged by Augu/tus to divorce, to make room 
for his daughter Julia. He ſuſpected that Afinius Gallus by 
this match deſigned to raiſe himſelf above the rank of a ſub. 


jet, and therefore upon this new provocation reſolved to 


ſeize the firſt opportunity of delivering himſelf from his fear 
by the death of his ſuppoſed rival. Lucius Arruntius (T), 
Quintus Haterius, and Mamercus Scaurus, likewiſe incurred 


on this occaſion the diſpleaſure of Tiberius; Arruntius, by a 


ſpeech not much unlike that of Gallus; Hirtius, by aſking 
him, How long, Cæſar, will you ſuffer the commonwealth to 


remain deſtitute of a head ? and Scaurus, for ſaying by way of 
raillery, There is room to hope, that Tiberius will at length 


yield to the intreaties and prayers of the ſenate, ſince he has wt 


_ oppoſed, as he might, in virtue of his tribunitial power, the 


motion of the conſuls in his behalf. The ill-timed pleaſure, 


which theſe illuſtrious citizens took in ſhewing themſelves 
well appriſed of Tiberius's real intentions, coſt them dear; 
for he afterwards facrif:ced them all, under various pretences, 
to his jealouſy and ſuſpicions. Some other ſenators ſpoke ſtill 
more boldly ; and yet we do not find that Tiberius ever re- 
| ſented the liberty they had taken; they were not, in all like- 
lihood, fo conſiderable, either for their birth or talents, as to 


give him any umbrage. Of theſe one, no longer able to bear 


the ambiguity of his anſwers, with which he held {the ſe 


nate in ſuſpenſe, who were all the while at his feet, cried out, 


: (K) A. Lucius Arruntius was deſcended of an antient and noble 
family, indowed with extraordinary talents, poſſeſſed of great 


wealth, and in high favour with the people. Auguſtus was 
well acquainted with his abilities, and not long before his death, in 


a familiar converſation with his friends, declared his opinion of him; 


for the diſcourſe turning upon the great men in Rome, who were 
equal to the ſupreme power, and ſome naming Marcus Lepidus, 


others Afinius Gallus, and ſome Lucius Arrantius ; Marcus Lepidus 


replied Auguſtus, is indeed capable of the ſupreme power, but will mt, 
in my opinion, accept of it; Aſinius Gallus aui aſpire at it, but it 
not qualified for it; as for Lucius Arruntius, be is both equal to /o 


hands, but ſome writers, quoted by Tacitus, inſtead of Arruntius 
name Creius Piſo, of whom we ſhall have frequent occaſion to ſpeak 
in the courſe of this reign. All theſe great men, except Le- 
pidus, were ſoon cut off by Tiberius's orders, being charged with 


great a charge, and will not fail, upon a proper occaſion, to ſeixt 5 


(05). That he ſpoke thus of Lepidus and Afinius is agreed on all 
various crime: feigned by him on purpoſe to get rid of all comp eti- 
tors to the ſovere gn power (66). 4 | ou 


(65) Tacit. ibid, (66) 1dem ibid. , 
: Let 
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Let Tiberius either accept of the empire,or declare in plain terms 
that he rejes it. Another boldly addrefling him, Other men, 
ſaid he, perform flewly what they readily promiſe; but you 
promiſe flowly what you have already performed. And in- 
| deed he reigned already, having from the moment Augustus 
expired aſſumed all the prerogatives of a ſovereign ; but in 
this myſterious way of dealing with the ſenate, he had two 
things in view; the firſt was to make the world believe that 
he had been by the commonwealth choſen, and called to the 


401 


empire, which was more glorious for him than to owe it to 
the intrigues of a woman, or to the adoption of a ſuperannu- 


ated prince; the ſecond thing he had in view was to diſcover 

the deſigns and iutentions of the great men, and by that means 
be able to diſtinguiſh his friends from his foes ®. At length 
pretending to be overcome by the importunities of the con- 


ſcript fathers, and complaining of the heavy burden they laid 
upon him, he began to yield by degrees to their requeſt, and 


in the end accepted the government, but ſo as to give them 
hopes that he would one day reſign it; his words were, J 
acce t the empire, and will hold it till ſuch time as you conſcript 
Jatbers in your great prudence ſhall think fit to give repoſe to my 
ald age. Thus was Tiberius Claudius Drujus Nero (L ), in 

| i On,” | the 


: Tactr. ibid. c. 11,12. Sver. ibid. Dito. I. Lü. p. 602. 
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IL) The Claudian family, of which Tiberias was deſcended, waz 


one of the moſt illuſtrious families of Rome. They were originally 
of Regillum, a city of the Sabines, whence, according to ſome writ- 
ers, they removed to Rome, in the time of Romulus, being invited 
thither by Titus Tatius, who reigned jointly with him; according to 
others, whom we have followed (67), in the fourth conſulſhip of 
Poplicola, when they were brought co Rome by Afius Clauſus, chief 
of the family, and received into the number of the patricians by the 
ſenate, who aſſigned them a certain portion of land beyond the Anis, 
and a burying place under the capitol. Airs Clauſus, on his ar- 


. Tival at Rome, whither he came with five thouſand families of his 


friends and dependents, changed his name to Appius Claudius, and 
was immediately admitted into the ſenate. In proceſs of time the 
Claudian family was honoured with twenty-eight conſulſhips, five 


Aaictatorſhips, ſeven cenſorſhips, ſix triumphs, and two ovations. 


They were diſtinguiſhed among themſelves by ſeveral Names and 


ſarnames, but they agreed abſolutely to reuounce the name of 
Lucius, which was common in their family, two of that name 
having been condemned and executed, and to take the name of 


%a Hif Univerſ Vol. XI p. 261, 262. 
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the fifty ſixth year of his age, raiſed to the empire, and 
inveſted by the ſenate and people with the ſame unbounded 
power which Auguſtus had enjoyed. 

| Tiberius 


Nero in its ſtead, which in the Sabine language ſignifies frong and 
waliant. Of this family were the famous Appius Cecus, Appius 
Claudius Caudex, Appius Claudius Nero, Appius Claudius the decem- 
vir, Appius Claudius Druſus, Appius Claudius Pulcher, of whom we 
have ſpoken at length in different Places of this work. Of the 
ſame family were the two celebrated C/audiz, one of whom difin. 
gazed the veſſel, which was ſtranded at the mouth of the Tibe, 
and laden with the ſacred image and the utenſils of the great mo. 


ther of the gods; the other was arraigned of high treaſon before 


the people, which had never happened before to any woman, for 


ſaying, as ſhe paſſed in her chariot through the ſtreets which were 
much crouded, I wiſh my brother Pulcher were alive, and that by liſi 


another ſea-fight, he might clear the ſtreets of that throng, and make 
more room for my chariot : for Claudius Pulcher, as we have related 


_ elſewhere (68), having engaged the Carthaginians at ſea contrary to 
the opinion of all his officers, was by them entirely defeated with 
the loſs of ninety galleys, and twenty-eight thouſand men, killed, 
_ drowned, or taken priſoners, P. Claudius, the declared enemy of 


Cicero, was likewiſe of this family ; but in order to obtain the tri- 


buneſhip, and by the power annexed to that office enable himſelf 
effectually to deſtroy the Roman orator, he renounced his nobi- 
lity, and got himſelf adopted by a mean plebeian into a very lo 


family. 'The reſt were all patricians, and had ever been the prin- 
cipal afſertors of the power and dignity of that order. Tiberius was 


of the patrician family of the Caudii, both by the father's fide, 
who was deſcended from Tiberius Nero, the ſon of Appius Cem, 
and by the mother's, who was the daughter of Appius Pulcher, bro- 


ther to the ſaid Tiberius Nero. He was alſo allied to the family of 
the Livii, by the adoption of his mother's grandfather. The L- 


wvian family was indeed plebeian, but nevertheleſs honour'd with 


eight conſulſhips, two cenſorſhips, one dictatorſnip, and three tri- 


umphs. To this family Rome was indebted for many citizens of | 
| great proweſs and renown, among whom we may well reckon Li. 


vius Salinator, and Livius Druſus ; of Livius Salinator we have ſpoke 


elſewhere (69); as to Livius Druſus, he is ſaid to have killed in a 
ſingle combat a general of the enemy, named Drauſus, and to have 

in memory of that exploit aſſumed and tranſmitted to his poſterity 
the name of Dru/us, In his prztorſhip he recovered, according to 
ſome writers, and brought back, the gold which had been given to 


the Senones, when they beſieged the capitol. The father of Tibe- 
rius was quæſtor to Julius Ceſar, and commanded his fleet in the 


(68) Hip. Univerſ Fei. XII 5 41, 42. (69) Eis. Univer 
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T;zrius had no ſooner accepted the empire, than the ſena- 
tors, to curry favour with their new ſovereign, were for 
1 heaping 


Al:xandrian war; after which he was by the dictator rewarded for 
his eminent ſervices, and appointed firſt pontifex in the room of Pub- 
lius Scipio, and afterwards honoured with the command of the colo- 
nies which were ſent into Gaul. However, when the diQaator was 


fin; and moſt of the ſenators apprehenſive of new troubles, were for 


paſſing an at of oblivion, Tiberius, not thinking that enough, mov- 
ed, that rewards might be beſtowed on the tyrannicides. In the 
Perufian war he ſided with Lucius Antonius againſt OfZavianus, and 


though the reſt abandoned Lucius, yet he could never be prevailed 


upon to forſake him ; ſo that he was the only perſon who conti- 
nued with him to the laſt. When the city of Peruſa ſurrendered, 
he found means to make his eſcape firſt to Præneſte, and from 


thence into Campania, where he armed the ſlaves with a deſign to 


make a ſtand againſt Ofavianus ; but his undiſciplined troops be- 


taking themſelves to flight at the approach of O&awianus's victo- 


rious legions, he was forced to ſhelter himſelf in Sicily, where he 
ſaid a very ſhort time being diſguſted with Pompey, who neither 
deigned to admit him into his preſence, nor would allow him to 


have the faſces carried before him, though the time of his prætor- 
ſhip, was not yet expired. From Sicily he retired into Greece, 


where he was kindly received by Marc Antony, and entertained by 
him in a manner ſuitable to his rank, till a peace being concluded 


between Antony, Octavianus, and Pompey, and a general amneſty 
granted, he returned to Rome with the reſt of the exiles ; where 


Auguſtus falling in love with his wife Livia Drufilla, obliged him 
to yield her to him, though ſhe had already brought him children, 
among the reſt Tiberius, and was then big with child. He died 


ſoon after, leaving behind him two ſons, Tiberius and Druſus, ſur- 
named Neyo's, as we have related above. | 
Some authors have written, that Tiberius was born at Fundi, a 


city of the Auſones between Terracina and Forma; but the 
moſt credible writers aſſure us, that he was born at Rome on mount 
Palatine, the fixteenth Day before the kalends of December, M. 


LEmilius Lepidus being conſul the ſecond time with L. Munatius 


Plancus, In his infancy he ſuffered great hardſhips, ana as ex- 


| Poled to frequent dangers, his parents having taken him along with 
them in their flight and exile ; nay, his mother Livia, in their 


painful journeys round Sicily and Greece, is ſaid to have carried him 


great part of the way in her arms, her huſband being abandoned 


by all his friends, and even his domeſtics, on account of his ſteady 


adherence to the republican party. Some time after his return to 


Rome one M. Gallius, a ſenator, adopted him by his laſt will, and 
appointed him his heir : Tiberius accepted of the eſtate, but de- 
Clined aſſuming the name of his benefactor, becauſe he had been 
formerly a zealous ſtickler for the republican party. He made a 


à funeral oration for his father, when he was but nine years old, 
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heaping extraordinary honours on his mother: ſome propoſed 
decrecing her the general title of mother, others that of mother 
of her country, and almoſt all moved, that to the name of 
Til:rins ſhould be added, thc ſon of Livia. But Tiberius, 


jealuus of his mother's glory, anſwered, that public honours 


ourht to be cunferred upon women warily, and with a ſparing 


hand, adding, at he would uſe the ſame moderation in re- 


which was roveived with great applauſe. In 1 0 $ triumph for 
his victo:y over Antony at ARium, heattendedhim on horſe-back with 


Marcellus the fon of Odavia He' afterwards commanded the 
young noblemen in the 2ejan ſolemnities, or tournament called 7 

which were celebrated in the circus, preſided in the Actiac games, 
inftituted in memory of Auguſſ us s victory at Adiun, and exhibited 
ſe vera combats of g gladiators 1 in honour of his father Tiberiut, and 
grandfather Draſus, in one of which he engaged, with three hun- 


died thouſand ſelterces, ſome of the rudiarii, or gladiators who 


had been diſcharged and exempted from fighting, to return to the 
arena. He entertamed the people with ſeveral other magnificent 
ſhows, party at the expence of his mother, and partly of his fa- 


ther in aw. [lis firſt wife was Agrippina, the daughter of Agri 


pa, and granddaughter of the famous Titus Pomponius Atticus, by 
whom he had his fon Druſus; but though ſhe was with child again, 


he was obliged much againſt his will to divorce her, and ma 

Julia, the daughter of Auguſtus, by whom he had one ſon, who 
died while he was yet an infant. Julia had in her firſt huſband's 
life-time, expreſſed a great paſſion for Tiberius; but after their 


marriage ſhe deſpiied him, and was, as is commonly belived, 


with her ſcandalous and lewd life, the chief caule of his ſudden 
retreat to Rhodes. 


He firſt ſerved under Auguſtus in quality of military tribune in 
the Cantabrian war ; ſome time after he was appointed commander 


in chief of the army, which was ſent into Armenia to place Tigranes 


on that throne. On his return from that expedition Auguffus 


raiſed him to the prætorſhip, and took him with him into Gaul, 


whence he ſent him againſt the Rhe@tians and Vindelicians, whom he 
c2nquered, reducing their country to a Roman province, as we have 
related above. He was no leſs ſucceſsful in his expeditions againſt 
the Pannmnians and Germans, whom he obliged to ſue for peace. 


Auguftus rewarded his victories with a triumph, which he obtained 


in his ſecond con{uiſhi p. But in the height of his glory he left 


Rome, and retired to Rhodes, whence after ſeven years baniſhment, 
as we may call it, he was allowed to return to Rome, reinſtated in 
the favour of Auguſtus by the intereſt of his mother Lixia, appoint- 


ed to command the armies in Pannonia, Dalmatia, and Ichric um, 
made in ſome degree partner of the empire with Auguſtus, and in 


his laf will named his chief heir (70). 


(70) Vide Suet. in Tiber. & Die. 1. lvi. 
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ceiving the honours which ſhould be offered to himſelf. He 
could not be ptevailed upon to ſuffer ſo much as a lictor to be 


decreed her, tho? every veltal enjoyed that mark of diſtince- 


tion; nay, he pro: hitec the raiſing her an altar in memory 
of her late adoption into the Julian family, or paying her any 
honours of the like nature. Thus from the very beginning 


of his reign, he requited with the utmoſt ingratitude the infi- 


nite obligations he owed his mother, being aſhamed, as 
was commonly believed, to acknowledge himſelf indebted for 
the empire to the intrigues of a woman w. He proved a no 
leſs cruel huſband, than an undutiful ſon. Julia had been 


long ſince baniſhed by her father into the iſland of Pandata- 


ia on account of her ſcandalous lewdneſs, and from thence 
ſome years after removed to the city of Rhegium on the 


ſtraights of Sicily, where ſhe ſuffered a lefs painful exile. Ti- 


berius in Auguſtus's life-time had ſhewn great tenderneſs and 
compaſſion for his unhappy wife, and often ſolicited the prince 
to recall her, and reinſtate her in his favour. But he was no 
ſooner declared emperor, than he ſtopt the ſmall penſion 
which her father paid her yearly for her ſupport ; ſo that the 
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unfortunate princeſs, after a long ſeries of miſeries, died of The dark 
want in the fifteenth year of her baniſhment * (M). At the 7 Julia, 


ſame time Semprenius Gracchus, one of her chief favourites, 
was by Tiberius's orders put to death in the iſland of Cerci- 


na, to which he had been confined by Auguſtus. He was deſ- 
cended of one of the moſt illuſtrious families in Rome, had a 


lively wit, great eloquence, and an engageing addreſs and 
behaviour. With theſe parts he had captivated the heart of 
Julia, and debauched her while ſhe was yet Agrippa's : ; 


_» Idemibid. | x  Idem ibid c. 53. SUET. L . e. 11. 


(M) 4 had confined her only to the city of Rhegium, but 


| Tiberius would not allow her the liberty of going out of the houſe 


in which ſhe lodged, nor ſuffer any of the inhabitants to converſe 


with her, or come near her. He deprived her according to Sueto- 


nius {71), of the ſmall penſion which Augu//zs had allowed her 
for her maintenance, under pretence of an eca@ and religious ob- 
ſervance of the laſt will of her father, in Which no mention was 
made of her. But Dien Caſſius tells us (72), that he left her a 


ſmall legacy, tho' he ordained, that neither ſhe nor her daughter 


ſhould be laid in his mauſolzum ; and Tacitus ſays, that he cauſed 
her to periſh with want, ſuppoſing that her tragical death, as ſhe 


Was at a good diſtance from Rome, would remain conccaled (73). | 


(75 Suet. ibid. e. 5: (72) Di. 4: lvi. (73 Tacit. 


anal. 4. i. 
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neither did he break off his intrigues with her, after ſhe way 
married to Tiberius; nay, he is ſuppoſed to have inſpired her 
with contempt and averſion for her new huſband, and to have 
_ dictated the letters, which ſhe wrote to her father, full of 
bitterneſs againſt Tiberius, and painting him in the moſt odi- 
ous colours. He had therefore been baniſhed by Augu/txs to 
the iſland of Ceycina, where he had ſuffered great miſeries for 
fourteen years. But Tiberius, not judging baniſhment an 
adequate puniſhment for the injuries Sempronius had done him, 
Semproni- ſent or ordered Lucius Aſprenas, proconſul of Africa, to ſend 
uns Grac- 2 band of aſſaſſins to diſpatch him. Theſe upon their landing 
chus one of found the unhappy exile on the ſhore, who, without betray- 
ber chief ing any fear or ſurprize, went to meet them, and intreat 
favourites them, being well appriſed of their deſign, to ſuſpend the 
murdered execution of Cæſar's orders, till he wrote a letter to his wife 
by Tibert- Alliaria, to acquaint her with his laſt will; which he had no 


us orders. ſooner done, than he offered his neck to the ſword of the a. 
ſaſſins with a conſtancy and intrepidity gy of the Sempro- | 


nian name, though he had in his life-time ſhamefully dege- 
nerated from the glory of his anceſtors. Some authors have 
written, that the aſſaſſins were not ſent directly from Rome, 
but from Africa, the crafty tyrant having committed the 
execution of his orders to Lucius Aſprenas, governor of that 
province, in order to ſcreen himſelf by that means from the 
imputation of putting to death an illuſtrious citizen of Rome, 
whom his father Augu/tus had only condemned to baniſhment, 
| Heendea- and caſt the odium of ſuch an action on Aſprenas 1. But 
wours to en- Tiberius's principal care in the beginning of his reign was to 
gage Ger- engage in his intereſt his nephew Germanicus, who on account 


manicus in of his extraordinary parts,, and ſweet temper, was equally 


Bis intereſt. adored by the people and ſoldiery. In order to this, though 
be hated Germanicus in his heart, yet pretending a tender 
affection for him, after he had forbid the ſenate to confer any 


particular honours on Livia, he recommended to them his 


nephew, and even aſked for him the proconſular power ; 


which being granted, he immediately diſpatched into Germany 
perſons of the firſt rank to acquaint him therewith, and condole 


with him in his name for the death of Auguſtus (N). He 
CL ie RNS | | | AT. 11 85 then 


Tei. ibid. e. 3. lem ibid. 


(N) Germanicus had been inveſted with the proconſular power 
three years before by Auguſtus, as Dion informs us; the power 
therefore, which was now conferred upon him at the Requeſt of 
Tiberius, was, no doubt, a confirmation of the proconſular autho- 
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then named twelve candidates for the prætorſhip, among 
whom were Velleius Paterculus the hiſtorian, and his bro- 
ther; the ſenate deſired him to appoint more, but as that 
number had been ſettled by Auguſtus, he not only refuſed to 
comply with their requeſt, but bound himſelf by an oath never 
todepart from the regulationsof his predeceſſor. The people had 
hitherto enjoyed the privilege of creating magiſtrates, or at left 
ſhared it with the emperor, one half of the magiſtrates being named The privi- 
by him, and the other by the tribes, aſſembled in the field of lege of 
Mars (O); but Tiberius in the firſt elections, deprived them © = 
of their antient rights, and transferred them to the ſenate : mayiflrates = 
the people complained of this innovation, but no diſturbances page 4 ed 
enſued, the ſenate being well pleaſed with the change, fince \ 

by it they were delivered from the charge of buying votes, and 


® Idem ibid. Dro. I. liv. 


rity for life, his ſuch as had been formerly granted to Auguſtus. In 

virtue of this new dignity, Germanicus had an almoſt abſolute autho- 

rity over all the Roman forces both in the provinces and the city, 

. and was every-where to be acknowledged as commander in chief, 

and under Tiberius generaliſſimo of the empire. | 

(0) Suetonius tells us, that Julius Cz/ar ſhared the power of crea- 

ting magiſtrates with the people, except in the election of conſuls, one 

half of the magiſtrates being declared by them, and the other by 

himſelf, which he ſignified by billets ſent to the tribes in theſe words; 

I recommend ſuch or ſuch a perſon to you, that by your ſuffrage he may 

be admitted into ſuch or ſuch an office (74). The ſame writer in the 

life of Auguſtus informs us, that he reſtored to the aſſemblies of the 

_ people the ancient rights. having firſt enafted ſevere laws againſt 

all ſorts of bribery, and corrupt acquiſition of offices. But whether 

Suetonius by ancient rights meant thoſe which the people enjoyed in 

_ the times of liberty, or only, the privilege of chuſing one half of 

the magiſtrates, which they were allowed in the diftatorſhip of 

_ Czſar, and afterwards deprived of during the triumvirate, is matter 

of diſpute among the learned (75). As to the conſuls, they were 

both named by Cæſar the dictator, and afterwards by Auguſtus, at 

leaſt in the firſt years of his reign. Dion ſeems to inſinuate, that T;. 

berius named the conſuls himſelf, but allowed the ſenate to chuſe 

the other magiſtrates, reſerving to himſelf the recommendation of 

ſome who were to be elected without oppoſition : on the other hand 

Tacitus tells us, that as to the conſular elections, he can ſcarce affirm 
any thing, there being in this particular a great diſagreement among 

the hiſtorians of thoſe times, and a ſeeming contradiction in the 

| os of Tiberius himſelf, always reſerved, always myſteri- 

ous (70). = — ED 


(74) Suet in Julio, e. 41. 75) Vide Lipfum in Ecurſ. in an- 
nal. Tacit. J. i. litera E. (76) Tacit. annal. I. i. in fine. 
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Tiberius had ſcarce taken poſſeſſion of the ſovereign Pow. 


er, or, as we may well call it, the throne, when news was 


brought him, that the armies in Pannonia and Germany had 
mutinied. In Pannonia three legions, viz. the eighth, the 
ninth, and the thirteenth, being allowed by their general Ju. 
lius Blaſus a relaxation for ſome days from their uſual duties, 


either te mourn, according to the Roman cuſtom, for the 


death of Auguſtus, or to rejoice for the acceſſion of Tiberius, 


they grew wanton, quarrelſome and turbulent, began to heark. _ 
en to ſeditious diſcourſes, to be fond of an eaſy and idle life, 


and to have an utter averſion to the toils and. diſcipline of the 
camp. They were headed and inflamed by one Percenniyg, 
a common ſoldier, who, before he ſerved in the army, had 
made it his whole buſineſs to raiſe diſturbances, and form 


parties in the theatres and play-houſes to hiſs or applaud ſuch 


players as he diſliked or favoured (P). As he had by this 
practice acquired a notable talent in ſpeaking to a croud, and 
inflaming the mob, in the duſk of the evening, when thoſe 


whom he diſtruſted were withdrawn to their tents, he uſed to 


aſſemble the moſt turbulent, ſtir them up to mutiny, inflame 


them againſt their officers, and encourage them to lay hold 


of che preſent occaſion, while the emperor's authority was yet 
wavering, to prevail upon him either by force or intreaties to 
redreſs their grievances. Hou long, ſaid he, ſhall we cry, 
like ſlaves, a few centurions and tribunes? [When ſhall we 
have courage enough to demand a redreſs of our grievances, if 


vue let flip the preſent opportunity? That hinders us from lay- 


ing our complaints before the new emperor, and obliging him 


either by our prayers or menaces to liflen to them? Are ue 
doomed to be for ever miſerable? Many of us have already ſerv- 
ed thirty or 72 years, are decrepit with age, and maimed 
with wounds; and yet either cannot obtain our diſcharge, or 
after having abtained it, are ſtill kept in the camp under the | 


() In the circus and theatres there were in the Roman times par- 


ties and factions, ſome favouring one actor, and ſome another: the 
oppoſite parties often came to blows ; nay, much blood was fome- _ 
times ſhed in theſe frays. Suetonius tells us, that the emperor Nero 
took great pleaſure in theſe theatrical battles ; and that being con- 
veyedl in his litter into the theatre, he not only beheld from the up- 
per part of the proſcenium the oppoſite parties quarrelling about 
the players, but ſet them together by the ears; and when they 
were engaged, took great delight in throwing ſtones, and pieces of 
broken benches, among the croud, with which he once wounded 


a prætor in the head (77). 


(77) l. in Ner, e. 26. —— — 
55 hancurable 
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hanourable title of veterans (Q), and obliged to undergo the 


ſame hardſhips, the ſame labours. But ſuppoſe any of us ſhould 


eſcape ſo many dangers, and outlive ſo many calamities, how 


in the end ſhall we be rewarded © Under the name of lands we 


ſhall be doomed to drain bogs and marſhes, or to till barren 
mountains in countries far remote from our native foil. Could 
our pay afford us a comfortable ſubſiflence, we ſhould not have 
ſo much reaſon to complain of the poorneſs of our rewards. 
But our perſons and lives are valued only at ten aſſes a day, and 

out of this we muſt buy cloaths, tents, and arms ; out of this 
we muſt bribe our cruel centurions, and redeem ourſelves from 
their blows : for ſo poor a price we muſt patiently ſuffer ſtripes, 
wounds, hard winters, laborious ſummers, bloody wars, or a 
barren peace. For theſe miſeries there is no other remedy left 
us, than that we refuſe to ſerve but upon certain conditions fix- 
ed by ourſelves particularly, that our pay be a denarius, or fix- 


teen aſſes a day (R); that ſixteen years be the utmoſt term of 


ſerving, 


(Q) In the times of the republic thoſe were called veterans, 


who had ſerved twenty years, after which they were diſcharged, 
and allowed to retire, if they pleaſed, as Suidas informs us: this diſ- 
charge was called ii. But under the emperors the veterans, 
that is, thoſe who had ſerved twenty years, were ftill kept in the 


camp till they received the rewards which were due to them on ac- 


count of their paſt ſervices, and in the mean time were exempted 


from all manner of drudgery, and only obliged to fight. This diſ- 
charge or exemption from military toils was called by the antients 


exauForatio, which we muſt carefully diſtinguiſh from what they 
called Mio: for after the former they often continued many years 
under their colours, whereas the latter was an abſolute diſcharge 
granted to them after they had received their rewards. Suztonius 
tells us, that Tiberius very rarely diſcharged his veterans, that he 
| might be a gainer by their deaths (78); for the rewards due to them 


were not paid to their heirs. The ſame writer informs us, that 


Caligula in reviewing his army diſcharged ſeveral centurions, who 
| had very near ſerved their time, under pretence that they were too 
old, and unfit for the ſervice (79). Thus ſome of the emperors 
declined diſcharging their ſo!diers after they had ſerved their time, 


and others diſcharged them before; all with the ſame view, to de- 


fraud them of their rewards, 
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(R) The Roman denarius was a piece of ſilver firſt coined in the 


year of Rome 484, 2 Ogulnins Gallus and 2 Fabius Pifor being 


conſuls. It was at firſt worth ten et, and therefore marked with 


the numeral letter X. It underwent in proceſs of time many chang- 
es and reductions; but in the age we are now writing of, it was 


(78) Suet. in Tib, c. 48. '-9) Idem in Calig. c 44. 
Yor, XIII. Ee ff. _ —_ : valued 
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ferming, that when this time is expired, we be no longer kept 


under the colours, but have our rewards paid us in ready money 
in the camp where we earned it. Da the pretorian cohorts, 
who receive two denarii a day, and are diſcharged after ſixteen 
years ſervice, undergo greater dangers than we? I do not mean 
to detract from the merit of the city guards, but only ſay, that 
we are placed in the midſt of barbarous nations, and cannot 
lzok out of cur camp without ſeeing the enemy. This harangue 
was received with great applauſe by the inraged multitude : 
ſome of them immediately propoſed the incorporating of the 
three legions into one; but every one claiming for his own legi- 
on the prerogative of denominating the other two, this pro- 
ject was defeated ; however, they agreed to place the three 
eazles of the legions with the ſtandards of the cohorts all to- 
gether, and to raiſe with turf a tribunal, according to the 
Raman cuſtom (S), for the new general they deſigned to chuſe. 
While they were thus buſy, Blæſus arrived ; and having ſe- 


- verely rebuked ſome, and threatened others, Dip your hands 


valued at ſixteen aſſes, and hence the mutineers demanded, that 


their pay might be raiſed from ten aſſes to a denarius. Lipſius in his 
notes upon Tacitus pretends, that the denarius at this time was 


worth twelve aſſes only; but that he was therein miſtaken, is ma- 


nifeſt from Gronowius's learned obſervations on the money of the 
antients (100). The ſoldiers pay was at firſt five aſſes a day; but 


it was afterwards, at what time preciſely we know not, raiſed to 


ten. Out of theſe ten aſſes they were to buy cloaths, tents and 
arms, as is manifeſt from this paſſage of Tacitus, contrary to the 


law publiſhed by Gracchus, enacting that the ſoldiers ſhould be ſup- 
plied with arms, cloaths, tents, &c. at the public expence. This 
law was probably revoked, when their pay was increaſed ; but ne- 


vertheleſs ſome of the ſucceeding emperors cloathed their ſoldiers at 


the expence of the public; namely Alexander Severus, who, as A- 
lius Lampridius tells us in the life of that emperor, gave his /oldiers 
Goci, boots, breeck es, coats, and cloaks. DN 

S8) The tribunal, from whence the emperors uſed to harangue 
their troops, was ſtill, nay, and many ages after, raiſed with turf. Fa- 


 wvius Vopiſcus, ſpeaking of the elevation of the emperor Probus, The 
 avbole army, ſays he, cried out unanimously, Probus ! we ſalute Pro. 
bus our ſovereign. The gods ſave you ! Then they erected a tribunal 


of turf, and proclaimed him emperor. This cuſtom obtained like- 


wiſe among foreign nations, eſpecially in Britain, as Arphilinus 
informs us, who, in ſpeaking of the famous queen Boadicea, fays, 


that e aſcended a tribunal reared with turf after the Roman manner. 


Frequent mention is made of theſe tribunals by the antient poets. 


(100) Vide Gromw. pec. wet. J. iii. c. 2. (1) Vide Stat. in 651. 
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rather in my blood, he cried with a loud voice to all; for to Baſu e, 1 
murder your general will be a leſs crime than to revolt from your deavouri's | 
prince; for I am determined, if I fall not by your hands, te e 
| keep you in your obedience; if you think fit to murder me, [ Vm. 
hope at the ſight of my blood you will repent of your crime, and 
return to your duty. This diſcourſe did not affect the mutinous 
ſoldiery, who continued their work till it was breaſt-high, 
when at length, being overcome by the conſtancy and in- 
trepidity of their general, they forbore. When their fury .- 
was ſomewhat aſſuaged, Blæſus, who was an able ſpeaker, # 
remonſtrated to them, that ſedition and mutiny were not the ; 
proper means of conveying their claims to the emperor ; that 
their demands were new and extraordinary, ſuch as no armies 
had in former times made to their generals, nor they them- 
ſelves to the deified Auguſtus; beſides, that they were 
ill-timed, fince princes in the beginning of their govern- 5 
ment are taken up and imbaraſſed with various cares. | #1 
However, if they expeCted to gain in peace what the con- j 
querors, even after the civil wars, had never had the con- 11 
fidence to demand, why ſhould they uſe violence, and tram- 
ple upon the rules of military diſcipline? that they might ap- 
point deputies, and in his preſence give them their inſtruc- 
tions. At theſe words they all cried out with one voice, 
that they were willing to ſend deputies; and that the ſon of 
Blzſus, who was a tribune, ſhould be immediately diſpatch- 
ed to the emperor to demand in their name, that they might 
be abſolutely diſcharged after ſixteen years ſervice ; they added 
that when he had obtained this, they would truſt him with 
their further pretenſions. | 
In the mean time, ſome manipuli or companies, which 
had been ſent, before the ſcdition, to Nauportum (T), to 
mend the roads, being informed of the tumult in the camp, 
plucked up their ſtandards, and falling upon the neighbouring 
| villages, plundered them, and Nauportum itſelf. "The centu- 
rions endeavoured to reſtrain their violence, but the muti- 
neers, inſtead of liſtening to their remonſtrances, or betray- 
ing any fear of their menaces, firſt derided them, afterwards 
| abuſed them with moſt outrageous language, and at length The mti, 
| | „„ x neers fail 
| (T) Nauportum was a city of Upper Pannonia, and is placed by upon Ru- 
Strabo, who calls it Naupontus, in the country of the 7 auri/ci, three tus. 
handred and fifty furlongs from Aquileia, It was fo called from 
the river Nauportus on which it ſtood (2). Cluverias is of opinion, 


that Nauportum ſtood on the ſpat where the preſent city of Oberlar- 
back in Carnisla was afterwards built. Es 


(2) Fide Plin. J. iii. . 187 & Vell. Patercal. I. xi. c. 118. 
| % i came 
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came to blows. They were chiefly incenſed againſt Aufidie- 
nus Rufus, who, as he had been long a common ſoldier, and 
had raiſed himſelf by his courage and bravery to the poſt of 
præfectus caſtrorum (U), was a ſevere obſerver of the primi- 
tive diſcipline, which he exacted from others with the more 
rigour, as he had himſelf borne with patience the hardſhips at- 


tending it. Upon him the furious multitude firſt vented their 


rage; they dragged him from his chariot, loaded him with bag. 
gage, and driving him before the firſt ranks, aſked him by 


way of inſult, how he liked ſuch burdens ? how ſuch marches ? 


Upon the arrival of theſe mutinous companies in the camp, 


the ſedition broke out anew with more fury than ever; the 


ſeditious, caſting off all obedience, roved about the country 


without controul, ravaging it on all ſides. Upon their re. 


turn, Blæſus, who was ſtill obeyed by the centurions, and 


the legionaries of any reputation, cauſed thoſe, who were moſt 


loaded with plunder, to be beaten with rods, and caſt into 
priſon (W). But the furious multitude, flying to the relief 


(U) This was, without all doubt, a new office, inſtituted proba- 
bly by Auguſtus; for no mention is made of the pre fetus caftrorum 
by ary author, who wrote in the times of the republic. It was 
his province to pitch upon the ground for incamping, and lay it out, 

to diſtribute the quarters and pavilions, and to direct the workmen 
in raiſing the ramparts, digging the ditches, &c. He had alſo un. 
der his care all the military engines, carriages, and iron tools, be- 


longing to the army (3). Fach legion had a prefers caſtrorum, 


at leaſt when they incamped ſeparately ; for Tacitus, ſpeaking of 
one Penius Poſthumius, calls him præfectus Caſtrorum ſecundæ legia- 


onis (4). The ſame writer ſeems to place them in rank above the 
tribunes ; for in deſcribing Vitellius's entry into Rome he tells us, 


that before their ſeveral eagles marched firſt the præfacki caftre- 


rum, next to them the tribunes, and after the tribunes the chief 


centurions (5). Veſpaſius Pollio, the grand-father of the emperor 
 Veſpaſian, was præfectus caſlrorum. But we muſt not on that ac- 
count confound, as a modern writer has done whom Li pſius con- 
futes, the præfectus caſtrorum with the præfectus pr ætorii, an officer 
of a much ſuperior rank. | 


() From this paſſage it is manifeſt, that the Romans built 


priſons in their camp, and alſo from the following lines of Ju- | 


cena: 


Inde fides anti, fenuit fi dexters forre- | 
Lævague, fi longe caftrorum in carcere manſit (6). 


| Theſe criminals were dragged along with the army in chains, when 
they decamped. 0 To Fs 


(3) Fide Feget. J. xi. c. 10. (4 Tack 1 xiv. | (50 Ta- 
. 


cite viſter, I. ii. (6) Juvenal ſatyr. 6. 


all the reſt on account of his ſeverity, and had by way of 


| When he had broke one rod, or vine-twig, which was made 


() Moſt of the governors of provinces, generals, and other 
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of the criminals, reſcued them out of the hands of the lictors, 
and, breaking open the priſon, ſet all the priſoners at liberty. 


After ſo bold an attempt the mutineers grew more outrageous, 
and the mutiny more general. One Vibulenus, a common 


| ſoldier, being raiſed on the ſhoulders of his comrades, before 


the tribunal of Blzſus, addrefſed thoſe who had delivered the They are 
priſoners thus: I cannot ſufficiently commend the zeal you have fired up 
ſbetun for theſe innocent and unhappy ſufferers : you have reſtored by Vibule- 


| them to their liberty: but who will reſtore life to my brother? PS 


who my brother to me? He was ſent from the army in Ger- 
many with propoſals for our common good - but our cruz! ge- 
neral cauſed him to be butchered laſt night by his gladiators 
(X), whom be entertains and arms for our deſtruction, Then 
turning to Blæſus, Tell me, Blæſus, ſaid he, where have you 


thrown his mangled body © Even the moſt cruel enemies do not 


deny burial to the ſlain. When I ſhall have ſatisfied my grief 


with a thouſand kiſſes, and a flood of tears, command me alſo 


to be maſſacred, that our fellow-ſoldiers may bury my brother 
and me together, bath inhumanly murdered for conſulting the 


common good of the legions, When Vibulenus had ended his 


ſpeech, he threw himſelf at the feet of his companions, and 
beating his breaſt, tearing his face, and ſhewing all the ſymp- 


tems of the deepeſt ſorrow, he endeavoured to raiſe at the 


fame time pity and fury in the minds of the multitude, and 


indeed with good ſucceſs ; for they fell immediately upon 


Bleſus's gladiators and domeſtics, and having bound them, 


diſperſed themſelves about the camp and the neighbouring 


fields in queſt of the ſuppoſed corpſe, which if they had found, 


Blæ ſus himſelf would have been in great danger]; but as 


they could find no corpſe, and it manifeſtly appeared from the 


_ depolitions of Bleſus's ſlaves upon the rack, and of other 


credible witneſſes, that the whole was a calumny malicioully 


invented, and that Vibulenus never had any brother, they ſpa- | 
red their general; but nevertheleſs in the height of their rage, 


fell upon the præfectus caftrorum, and the tribunes, drove They fall 
them out of the camp, and plundered their baggage : they upon their 
put to death the centurion Lucilius, whom they hated above Acers. 


ſarcaſm nicknamed Cede alteram, Reach me another, becauſe 


great men, maintained vaſt numbers of gladiators at an immenſe 
charge for the public ſhows, We mult not therefore imagine, that 
the gladiators mentioned in this place were liſted in the legions : 
they belonged to the general, and not to the army. 

papain — ; --uſc 
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uſe of on ſuch occaſions, upon the back of a ſoldier, he waz 
wont to call for another, and then a third (Y). The other 
centurions withdrew, and abſconded, all except Julius Cle 
mens, whom, as he was a man of parts, the mutineers de- 
tained with a deſign to commit the management of their 
affairs to him. Another centurion, nicknamed Sirpicus (Z ) 
had like to have occaſioned a bloody quarrel between the 
eighth and fifteenth legion, the former inſiſting upon his being 


put to death, and the latter protecting him; but the ninth le- 


gion, what with intreaties, what with menaces, compoſed 
the difference b. 6 


Druſus nt Tiberius no ſooner received intelligence of this mutiny, than 
to quell the he diſpatched his ſon Druſus to the rebellious legions at the 


— 


tarvy diſcipline... | 


head of the prætorian cohorts, the prætorian horſe, and the 
main body of the German horſe, at this time the emperor's 
guards (A). The prætorian cohorts were on this occaſion 
reinforced with an extraordinary addition of choſen men, 
Among the perſons of diſtinction who were ordered to attend 
and aſſiſt Druſus, in bringing back the revolted legions to their 
duty, were Cneius Lentulus, an officer of great fame and ex- 


perience, and Ælius Scjanus, who had been lately joined with his 


father Strabo in the commiſſion of præfectus prætorii, that is, 
in the command of the prætorian guards (B). Sejanus was 
5 appointed 


Ter. annal. I. l. c. 16—30. 


(V) We have another inſtance of a nick. name made up of dif- 
ferent words in the life of the emperor Aurelian wrote by Flavis 
Voepiſcus, who tells us, that there being two Aurelians in the army, 
and both tribunes at the ſame time, the ſoldiers uſed by way of 
diſtinction to call the Aurelian who was afterwards emperor, Aure- 
lianus Manu ad fer rum, becauſe he was on all occaſions ready to 
draw his ſword. . 1 | 


(Z) The word Sirpicus may be derived from the ancient verb : 
Sirpare, which ſignifies 20 bind, and is uſed in that fignification by 


Varro (7). The centurion was perhaps called Sirpicus, becauſe he 
had frequently in his mouth that obſolete verb ; perhaps becauſe 
he kept the ſoldiers to their duty with great ſeverity, and cauſed 
them to be bound and caſt into priſon for the leaſt breach of mili- 


(A) Suetonius tells us, that Auguſtus, after the defeat of Varus, 


who was cut off with three legions in Germany, diſbanded all his 


German guards (8). But Tiberius, it ſeems, ſet that corps on foot 


Again, in the very beginning of his reign. 


() The prefedus prætorii was the chief commander of the 


7) Varro. J iv. ling, Latin. TS) Suet in Aug. . 49. 
emperor's 
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appointed zovernor to the young prince; and as his credit 
with the emperor was known to be great, it was hoped he 


might either with promiſes or intreaties bring the ſeditious 


to a ſenſe of their duty. When news was brought to the 

camp that Druſus approached, the legions in token of reſpect 
marched out to meet him, not with their uſual gaiety and How re- 
ſhouts of joy, but ina ſullen filence, diſplaying in their coun- ceived. 
tenances marks of ſadneſs mixed with fierceneſs and rage. 

As ſoon as Druſus entered the camp, he placed guards at all 

the gates, and parties under arms in ſeveral quarters, to be 

ready againſt any ſurpriſe. Druſus immediately aſcended the 
tribunal, and having made a ſign with his hand to the crouds 

that ſurrounded it to be filent, he read to them his father's let- 

ter ; the ſubſtance of which was, that he would take a par- Tiberius's 
ticular care of the brave legions with whom he had ſucceſsfully letter to 
carried on ſo many wars ; that as ſoon as his grief was allay- them. 


ed, he would treat with the ſenate about their demands ; that 


in the mean time, he had ſent them his ſon, and impowered 
him to make them forthwith ſuch conceſſions as could 


be made without further conſultation ; but as to o- 


ther demands, they were to be referred to the ſenate, 


whom he would not by any means deprive of the right 


of diftributing rewards and puniſhments. When Druſus had 
read his father's letter, the aſſembly appointed the centurion 
Julius Clemens to be their ſpeaker ; who accordingly began 
with propoſing to Druſus their demands, which were, that Their di 
they ſhould be diſcharged after ſixteen years ſervice ; that mands. 


they ſhould upon that diſcharge receive the rewards which 


they claimed ; that their pay ſhould be increaſed to a Roman 

denarius, and that the veterans ſhould be no longer detained Druſus's 
under their enſigns. To theſe demands Druſus anſwered, that an/wer 
they exceeded his power, and therefore ought to be laid before '7/ames 


them. 


emperor's guards called Pretorians from the Latin word Prete- 
rium, which at firſt ſignified the general's quarters in the camp, the 


word prætor being in the firſt ages of the republic common to all 


| magiſtrates, whether civil or military. In the times of the empe- 


rors by pretorium was meant the emperor's quarters in the camp, 
and his houſe in the city: hence in prætorium accipi, is to be liſted 


among the prætorian ſoldiers, or the emperor's guards (9). Auguſtus 
was the firſt, as Dion informs us (10), who gave the title of præſec- 


tus pretorit to the chief officer of his guards. The prefecti pre- 
tori; under Conſtantine the Great, and his ſucceſſors, were the firſt offi- 
cers of the empire, and had quite different functions from thoſe of 
the prefecti pre torii appointed by Auguſtun. = 


_ (9) Fide, Tacit. hift, 1. iv. c. 48. (10) Dia. L. lv. p. 555, 
| | I „ the 
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the ſenate and his father. He had ſcarce uttered theſe words, 
when the multitude cried out with one voice, To what end 
then are you come, ſince you can neither increaſe our pay, nor re- 


| dreſs our grievances ? Every officer is allowed to puniſh us with 


blows, and even death; and the ſon of the emperor has not power 
to relieve us by one beneficent action! Druſus, we find, has al- 
ready attained to a great perfection in the arts and policy of his 


father, who, to fruſtrate the requeſts of the ſoldiers, uſed to 
refer all to Auguſtus. It is ſurpriſing, that the e 


mperor 


ſhould take upon himſelf the command and whole direction of the 


army, and at the ſame time refer the ſoldiery to the ſenate for 


their rewards ! Why ſhould he not in like manner conſult the 
ſenate, when a battle is to be fought, or a ſoldier to be puniſhed? 


Are puniſhments to be inflicted without any controul or reſtraint, 
and rewards not beſtowed without the conſent and approbation 


of many ? Having thus ſpoke, they left the tribunal, threa- 


tening and inſulting all thoſe they met belonging to Druſus, 
either as friends or guards, in order to pick a quarrel with 
them, and have ſome pretence to fall upon them ſword in 
hand. They were chiefly inraged againſt Cneius Len- 


tulus, who they ſuſpected had hardened the young prince a- 

gainſt their complaints, and encouraged him to deſpiſe the 
menaces of the ſoldiery. Of this Lentulus was well appriſed, 
and therefore reſolved, before their fury broke out, to quit | 
They inſult the camp, and return to his winter-quarters. But, as he ws 


Cn. Len- departing, the mutineers ſurrounding him aſked, whither 


tulus. 


be went? to the emperor or ſenate, to oppoſe their advan- 
tages with them as he had done in the camp with Druſus? 
Theſe words were followed with a ſhower of ſtones, and he 
had been ſoon diſpatched, had not the troops that attended 
Diruſus, who was with him, reſcued him already covered with 
wounds and blood. As the inraged multitude ſeemed now | 
determined to keep no meaſures, Druſus was under dread- 
ful apprehenſions of the following night, which every one 
believed would prove fatal to many, perhaps to Dru- 
ſus himſelf. But it happend quite otherwiſe. Ignoranceand 


ſuperſtition that very night put an end to the revolt, reſtored 


calm to the alarmed camp, and quieted the minds of the ſol- 
diery, after they had ſo long continued deaf to reaſon, and | 

trampled upon all the laws of military diſcipline. The moon | 

all on a ſudden began to darken in the midſt of a clear ſky, | 
till ſhe was by degrees totally eclipſed (C). The ſoldiery, g- 


(C) This total eclipſe happened, according to the learned bi- 


ſhop Uper, on the twenty ſeventh of September, at five in the 
S8 eee ii e 
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camp. 
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that they were privately executed, and buried in Druſus's 
tent; others, that their bodies were ignominiouſly thrown 
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|  Norant of the natural cauſes of this phænomenon, and imagin- 
ing that the gods were angry with them on account of their f-ightened 


revolt, and the crimes attending it, began to ſhew ſome ſigns 
of repentance. Druſus did not fail to improye this their diſ- 
poſition ; he immediately ſent the centurion Julius Clemens, 
and other officers and ſoldiers, in whom he could confide, to 
mix with the mutineers, and try whether they could, while 
they were thus alarmed, inſpire them with a love of their duty. 


\ Theſe, purſuant to the prince's orders, going round from tent 


to tent, and infinuating themſelves every-where, firſt pre 
vailed upon the legionaries to abandon the veterans, and the 
three legions to ſeparate. After this the love of duty and 
obedience returning by degrees, thoſe who guarded the gates 


to keep Druſus, as it were, beſieged, retired from their 
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poſts; the eagles and other enſigns, which in the begin- 
ning of the tumult, had been thrown together, were car- 


ried back each to its proper place; and, after ſo dreadful a 
ſtorm, calm and tranquillity reſtored to every quarter of the 
EARLY next morning, Druſus, having ſummoned an 
aſſembly aſcended the tribunal, and though unſkilied in 


ſpeaking, yet with a haughtineſs natural to the Claudian 
family, inveighed againſt their paſt, and commended their 
preſent behaviour. After this great debates aroſe in his coun- 


cil, ſome adviſing him to ſuſpend all proceedings till the re- 
turn of the deputies, whom he had allowed them to ſend with 


their petitions to Tiberius, while others were immediately 


for condemning and executing the ring- leaders of the ſedition. 


Druſus, as he was naturally inclined to ſeverity, followed the 
| advice of the latter; and having ſummoned Vibulenus aud 


Percennius before his tribunal, he condemned them, and 
cauſed them immediately to be executed. Some writers ſay, 


* 
* 


The au- 
thors of 
the revolt 
condemned 
and exe- 
cuted. 


over the intrenchments to ſtrike terror into the reſt. The 
other ring-leaders of the ſedition were diſcovered ſculking 


about the camp, and either ſlain by the centurions and præ- 
torian guards, or delivered up to Druſus by their comrades as 


a proof of their ſincere repentance. After this they were 
terrified anew with dreadful ſtorms, and ſuch violent rains, 


that they could not ſtir out of their tents ; which they look- 


i ing upon as ſent by, the angry gods, reſolved to abandon a 
camp, which they had polluted with ſo many crimes, and 


return to their ſeveral gariſons. Accordingly the eighth le- 


b Idem ibid. 
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gion departed firſt, and then the fifteenth, though earneſtly 
preſſed by the ninth to wait till the return of their deputies : at 
length the ninth likewiſe, their courage failing them after they 
were deſerted by the other two, abandoned the camp, and quietly 

followed them. Druſus, ſeeing tranquillity thus reſtored, 
returned to Rome to acquaint Tiberius with the ſucceſs of his 
negotiations, which indeed was more owing to chance than 

his addreſs c. | | e 

e legion: ALMOST at the ſame time, and for the ſame cauſes, the 
in Germa- legions in Germany revolted with far greater fury, as they 
ny revoli. were far more numerous. On the Rhine were quartered 
two armies, the one called the Upper, commanded by 

Caius Silius, the other the Lower, by Aulus Cæcina; but 

the chief command of both was veſted in Germanicus, Who 
was then buſy in collecting the tribute in Gaul. The legions 

under Silius, however diſcontented, waited for the ſucceſs 
of the revolt, which the Lower army had begun. The latter, 
conſiſting of four legions, viz. the firſt, the fifth, the twen- 
tieth, and the one and twentieth, were incamped on the bor- 
ders of the Ubii (D); where they no ſooner received the 


"+ doen Had. 


(D) The Ubi in Cæſar's time dwelt on the other fide the 
Rhine, as is manifeſt from his commentaries, where he ſpeaks of 
them thus: The country of the Suevi is beunded on the other fidt 
Ey that of the Ubii, avho poſſeſs a large and flouriſhing city, and are 4 
people far more polite than the other Germans, becauſe lying nearer the 
Rhine, they have more commerce with merchants, and converſation 
bit h the Gauls ; with theſe the Suevi had many diſputes ; and tho 
the Ubii were /o experienced ſoldiers, ſo powerful and ſo numerous a 
penple, that they could not expel them the country, yet they made them 
their tributaries, and reduced them to a very low condition (11). 
And elſewhere; The Ubii, ſays he, the only people on the other fed: 
the Rhine, wuho had ſent embaſſadors to Cæſar, had entered into an 
alliance with him, and delivered hoſtages, earneſtly defiring bim o 
Mit them againſt the oppreſſions of the Suevi; if the ftate of affairs 
Aid not permit him to go in perſon, they begged that he would only ſend 
bis army into Germany; for ſo great was the reputation which the 
Romans had acgnived by defeating Arioviſtus, that if they appeared 
in defence of the Ubi, if they owned them for their allies, their name 
alone wwanld be ſufficient to defend them from the inſults of the remateſt 
Germans (12). For their ſake chiefly, Cz/ar reſolved to croſs the 
Rhine, and not thinking it either ſafe to tranſport his army in boats, 


(11) Ceſar. comment. I. iv. c. * (12) Idem ibid. c. 16 
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news of Auguſtus's death, than the recruits lately raiſed in 
Rome, men accuſtomed to the ſoftneſs and gaieties of the 
city, and impatient of military labour and diſcipline, be- 
gan to flir up the reſt with ſeditious harangues, inſinuating, 


that a favourable opportunity offered at length for the ve- 
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tetans to demand an abſolute diſcharge, for the ſoldiers Their de- 


who had not ſerved out their time, to inſiſt upon larger pay, 
and for all toobtain by ſome means or other a mitigation of 
their miſeries. We could not have wiſhed for a more fa- 
vourable conjuncture, ſaid they, to be revenged on the cen- 
turions for their cruelties : the fate of Rome depends upon us : 
we have inlarged the empire with our victories: to us the 
Cæſars are indebted for the glorious ſurname of Germanicus. 


As Czcina, inſtead of exerting his authority, betrayed fear, They fall 


and gave way to their fury, they fell at once upon the cen- upon their 
turions, the chief objects of their reſentment, and, dragging cent 


them to the ground, diſcharged upon each of them fixty 
blows, that is, as many as there were centurions in a legion 
(E). Then, thus bruiſed, and near expiring, they drove 


or ſuitable to his character, and the dignity of the Roman name, 
be built the famous bridge, which he minutely deſcribes in his com- 
mentaries. As the Ubi continued faithful to Rome, and were on 


that account greatly harraſſed by their German neighbours, they 
were allowed by the Romans to ſettle on the oppoſite bank of the 


Rhine. This migration happened, according to Scrabo, in the reign 
of Auguſtus ; for that writer, ſpeaking of the Treviri, adds, Next 
to them dwelt the Ubii, whom Agrippa, agreeably to their inclination, 


placed on this fide the Rhine (13). Dion Caſſius mentions two ex- 
peditions of Agrippa into Gaul, the firſt in his firſt conſulſhip, the 


| ſecond eighteen years after in the conſulſhip of C. Sentius and 2, 


Lucretius (14). It is moſt likely, that the migration of the UG: 


happened in the firſt expedition: for then he built, as Dios informs 


us, a bridge croſs the Rhine. Tacitus ſpeaking of the Ubii, ſays, 
that they came from beyond the Rhine, and that for the many 
proofs of their fidelity, they were ſettled upon the bank of that ri- 


ver, not to be there guarded, but to guard and defend that boun- 
_ dary againſt the reſt of the Germans, The country allotted 
to them comprehended the greater part of the preſent dutchy of 


Juliers, and aſmoſt the whole archbiſhoprick of Cologne, 


(E) There were in a complete legion thirty manipuli, or compa- | 
' nies; each company conſiſted of a hundred and twenty men, and 
was divided into two bands, or, as the antients ſtyle them, orders; 


each order conſiſted of ſixty men, and had its peculiar cencurion ; 


443) Grrab. Liv þ. 134. (1 Dis. J. ali. & liv. | 
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them ignominiouſly out of the camp, nay, ſome they threw 
into the Rhine. ne Septimius fled for refuge to the tribu- 
nal of Cæcina; but the general was forced to deliver him up 
to the incenſed multitude. Caſſius Cherea, another centu- 
rion, afterwards famous for the murder of the emperor Cali- 
gula, boldly opened himſelf a way, ſword in hand, through 
the croud, After this the mutineers, deſpiſing the authority 
of their tribunes, and their præfecti caſtrorum, ſet and reliev- 
ed the centries themſelves, appointed the guard, and gave 
| ſuch orders as they judged proper in the preſent conjun- 
0 A 3G . 
Germani- Tn the mean time Germanicus, who, as we have hinted a- 
cus endaa- bove, was collecting the tribute in Gaul, no ſooner heard of 
vours fo this inſurrection, than he flew to the camp. The legions, as 
| _ he drew near, marched out to meet their general, expreſſing 
their diſſatisfaction with hideous clamours; nay, ſome, tak- 
ing him by the hand, as if they deſigned to kiſs it, thruſt his 
fingers into their mouths, to ſhew him they had with age loſt 
all their teeth; others deſired him to behold their hoary 
heads, the wounds they had received, Sc. Germanicus, in- 
ſtead of returning any anſwer to particulars, as ſoon as he 
had entered the intrenchments, ordered them to range them- 
ſelves into manipuli, and place before them their ſeveral en- 
ſigns; as was cuſtomary when the general aſſembled and ha- 
rangued his troops. They obeyed ſlowly and with reluctance; 
then Germanicus beginning his ſpeech with an encomium upon 
Auguftus, proceeded to the many victories of Tiberius, in- 
larging on the glorious exploits he had atchieved in G 
with thofe very ſegions; he then acquainted them, that all 
alu, both the Gauls, and every province of the empire, had 
received and —_— Tiberius for emperor, without be- 
traying the leaſt diſaffetion. Thus far they liſtened to 
him with attention; but when he began to expoſtulate with 
them about their ſeditious behaviour, the fcene changed ; 
They lay Germanicus was interrupted with loud clamours and a gene- 
their com. ral uproar ; fome ſtripping themſelves ſhewed him the ſcars 
plaints be- of the many wounds they had received ; others the marks of 
fore him. the ſtripes inflited on them by the mercileſs centurions; 
they urged their ſcanty pay, their great labours, the hard- 
| ſhips attending a military life, &. Above all, from the ve- 


ſo that there were in a complete legion fixty centurions, and each 
centurion had fixty men under his command (15). ba 1a 
(15) Vide Lipſ. de militia Rom. J. ii. dial. 5, & 3, & Dian. 
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 ferans aroſe a dreadful cry; they enumerated thirty years of 


ervice and upwards, and begged, that to men quite ſpent 
and worn out he would at length grant ſome reſpite, that he 
would not ſuffer them to be indebted to death for their re- 
lief, but diſcharge them forthwith, and allow them a com- 
fortable maintenance. Some demanded the money which 
had been bequeathed to them by Auguſtus, mixing with their 
demands zealous vows and omens of happineſs for Germani- 


would ſtand by him to the laſt; if he would himſelf a bie the 
the empire, At theſe words Germanicus, ſtruck with hor- empire. 
ror, leaped from the tribunal; and attempted to make his 
eſcape, left he ſhould be Rained with their treaſon : but the 
ſeditious legionaries, drawing their ſwords, ſtopt him, and 


even threatened to kill him, if he offered to withdraw. Then 


the generous Germanicus, proteſting that he would rather Mich he 
die than betray the truſt repoſed in him, drew his ſword, genere 


and would have facrificed his life to his fidelity, had net thofe refu/er. 


who ſtood next to him ſeized his hand, and reſtrained him 


force. There were not, however, ſomie wanting in the af- 


ſembly, who cried out to him to ffrike, and not ſpare him- 
ſelf; nay, one Caluſidius, a common ſoldier, offered him his 
flaked ſword, ſaying, Tale this, Germanicus, it is perbaps 
ſharper thin | your own; a behaviour which was highly con- 
demned by the reſt as ſavage and barbarous. In the mean 
time the friend? of Germanicus had time to convey him out of 


the croud to his tent, and there to conſult about the moſt 
proper meaſures in ſo critical a juncture. For Germanicus 
was informed, that the ring-leaders of the ſedition were pre- 
_ paring to diſpatch meſſengers to the upper army, in order to 


draw them too into the revolt; that they deſigned to plunder 
the ety of the Ubu (F); and that the Germans, already ac- 
quainted 


(F) By the city of the Ubii Tacitus means Colonia Arritpinen fs, 
which he calls the city of the Ubii, either becauſe it was their me 


tropolis, or becauſe they had not yet built any other. They pro- 


bably laid the foundations of this city upon their firſt ſettling on 


this fide the Rhine. Tt was afterwards made a Roman colony, and 
 peopled by veterans in the conſulſhip of C. Antiſtius and M. alias, 


at the requeſt of Agrippina, the daughter of Germanicus, and wife 


of the emperor Claudius, who was born there. From her it was 
called Colonia Agrippinenfis, and in after ages Agrippina; which has 
made ſome writers doubt, whether it borrowed its name from 


Jvitpina, or from her grandfather Agrippa, who brought the LA 
over the Rhine. But to Lipfius this doubt ſeems quite groundlets, 


fince the colony, had he been the founder of it, would have been 


called 
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quainted with the ſedition in the Roman army, were ready to 
invade Gaul, as ſoon as the banks of the Rhine were left un- 
guarded, In the council, which Germanicus held in his own 
tent, Various meaſures were propoſed, and at laſt the follow- 


He feigns ing reſolution unanimouſly agreed to, vi. that letters ſhould 


n be feigned from Tiberius, with directions, that thoſe who 
berius, bad ſerved twenty years ſhould be finally diſcharged ; that 
gr .enting ſuch as had ſerved ſixteen ſhould be deemed veterans ; and 


their de. that the legacy, which they demanded, ſhould not only be 
and: paid, but doubled. But the mutineers, ſuſpecting theſe con- 


ceſſions to be forged purely to gain time, infiſted on their 


being forthwith executed. The tribunes therefore were ob- 
liged to diſcharge immediately the veterans z but as to the 
payment of the legacy, Germanicus would fain have put it 
off, till they were retired to their winter-quarters ; and in- 


deed the firſt legion and the twentieth truſted him upon his 


word, but the fifth and the one-and-twenticth refuſed to ſtir 
And ſatif- from the camp till they were ſatished ; fo that he was obliged 
fes ſome to raiſe the ſum out of the money which he and his friends 


with his had brought with, them to defray the expences of their jour- 


own mo- ney, which they no ſooner received, than they retired quiet- 
ney. ly to their winter-quarteis. Germanicus then haſtened to the 
upper army under the command of Silius, and eaſily prevail- 


ed upon the ſecond, the thirteenth, and the fixteenth, to 


ſwear allegiance to Tiberins ; ; the fourteenth ſhewed ſome he- 
= ſitation, but Germantcus diſcharging forthwith the veterans, 


and paying the reſt the money bequeathed them by Auguſtus, 


Some dete. Cut off all occaſion of complaints. 

franz in he BUT a party of veterans (G) belonging to the muti- 
country of nous legions, and then in garifon in the country of the 
the C hauci Coauci H * began a ſedition there, which was at firſt quel- 


revolt, but led 
are quelle, 
by Mem- called Colonia 4 orippenſis, and not Agrippinenſe. What name it 
mius, bore before it was made a Roman colony, we find no where men- 


tioned ; for Tacitus calls it conſtantly the city of the Ubii. 
(G) The veterans formed a corps apart, and had their peculiar 


ſtandard called Vexillum, whence they are commonly ſtyled by the 


antients Vexillarii and alſo Emeriti, from their being exempted 
from all manner of drudgery, and only obliged to fight the enemy. 


In this condition they continued till they received the rewards due 


for their ſervice; and their final diſcharge, which the emperors 


nſed, under various pretences, to put off for many years, in order to 


defrand them of the promiſed lands or money. 
(H) The Chauci inhabited Eaft- Fr igſſand, the counties of Hay 4 
| Oldenbur 2, the dutchy of Bremen, and part of Lavenburg. Tacitus 
deicribes the ſituation of their country, and the manners of the 
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led by Memmius, præ ect of the camp, who, though not 
veſted with any ſuch power (I), put inftantly two of the 
ring-leaders of the ſedit ion to death. But the tumult break- 
ing out afterwards with freſh fury, Memmius was obliged 
to Withdraw himſelf from their rage, and lie concealcd : 


the mutineers diſcovered him, and then Memmius declar- 


ing, that theſe outrages were not offered to him, but to 
Germanicus and Tiberius, who would not fail to reſent 


them, he ſnatched the colours, faced about towards the 
Rhine, and boldly threatening thoſe, who ſhould dare to a- 
| bandon their ranks, with the puniſhments due to deſerters, he 


led them back to their winter-quarters. In the mean time 
deputies ſent either by Tiberius or the ſenate, probably to 
quell the ſedition, meeting Germanicus near the altar of the 


Ubi (K), gave occation to new diſturbances. The firſt and 


the twenti.th legions, who were incamped there with thoſe 
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occurs the nation of the Chauci, who, though they begin immedi- 


| ately at the confines of the Fan, and poſſeſs part of the ſhore, 
extend ſo far as to border upon the ſeveral people, of whom 
I have already ſpoken, till they reach quite to the borders of the 

|  Catti; ſo vaſt a country the Chauci not only poſſeſs, but fill! They 


are the moſt noble people of Germany, and chuſe rather to main- 


| tain their grandeur by juſtice than violence; they live quietly, 
free from the ambition of poſſeſſing more, and of domineering over 
others. They give no occaſion to wars, they ravage no countries; 


without wronging or oppreſſing others, they are come to be ſupe- 


rior to all (16). However, they drove out the Auſibarii, and ſeiz- - 


ed on their country, and made incurſions into Lo wer Germany, as 
Tacitus himlelf informs us elſewhere (17 ). 


I) The power of life and death was at it firſt lodged only in the 
commander in chief of the whole army, but afterwards extended 


by Auguſtus to his lieutenants, and by the other emperors to the 


proconſuls, proprætors, and all the governors of provinces ; but no 
| ſuch power was ever granted to the 3 of the camp, to the 


tribunes, or other inferior officers. 


() This altar was probably raiſed in honour of Auguſtus, and 
| ſeems to have been at a ſmall diſtance from Cologne: Cluverius is 
of op nion, that the city of Bos, called by the antients Bonna, 
| was built in the place where this altar ſtood ; but he is therein con- 
_ tradifted by Lipſius and others, who from ſeveral paſſages out of 


Tacitus ſhew pretty p 'ainly, that the altar of the Ubii ſtood in the 


neighbourhood of their city, that is, of Cologne, whereas Bonna 
was twelve miles diſtant from it. 


( 16) Tacit. de mor. German. IP „ (17) Idem annal. J. xiii, 
„ 55, & bift. . v. c. 19. | 
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legionaries, who had been lately placed under the ſtandard of 
the veterans, apprehending that theſe deputies were come to 
revoke the conceſſions, which they had extorted by their ſe- 
dition, and imputing the imaginary decree to Munatius Plan- 
cus, who had been conſul the year before, and was at the 


head of this deputation, they reſolved to vent their rage chicf- 


ly upon him ; which he being aware of, fled for refuge to the 
quarters of the firſt legion, and there emoracing the eagle and 


_ other euſignꝭ, hoped the veneration, which the ſoldiers paid 


them, wauld reſtrain their fury. Bur had not Calpurnius the 
eagle-beaicr, with great brav«:iy and reſolution, repulſed the 
audacious multitude, the Raman camp had been ſtained with 
the blood of an embaſſador of the Roman people. This diſ- 
order happened in the night, and early next morning Germa- 
nicus entering the camp, aſcended the tribunal, and placing 
Plancus by himſelf on the tribunal, inveighed againſt the hor- 
rible diſorders of the preceding night, acquainted the ſoldiery 


with the true purpoſes of that embaſſy, complained in an 


affecting manner of tie unheard-of outrages offered to Plan- 


cus without any provocation, aggravated the diſgrace which 


the violating the ſacred perſon of an embaſſador brought 


upon the legions, &c. But as the aſſembly ſhewed no great 
takens of repentance, he firſt diſmiſſed the deputies under a 
| ſtrong guard of auxiliary horſe, and then, at the motion of. 
| his friends, ſolicited his wife Agrippina, who had attended 
him w:th her ſon Caius, at that time an infant, into Germa- 
ny, and was big with child, to withdraw out of the camp, and 


Germani- 
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__ away his 
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their huſbands, oecaſioned a great uproar in the camp, and 
drew together the ſoldiers from all quarters. This was ſo | 
melting a ſcene, that the moſt obſtinate among the rebellious _ 
legionaries were touched with it. They could not behold, 
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not expoſe herſelf to the fury of an outrageous multitude, 


Agrippina was unwilling to leave him, urging, that it was 


below her, who was the grand-daughter of Augu/tus, to be- 


tray any fear, or abandon her huſband in time of danger. But 


Germa 1icus, tender embracing her and their little fon, pre- 
vail:d upon her at length by his tears and intreaties to de- 
part. As ſhe was attended by many women of diftinction, 


wives of the chief officers in the camp, who it ſeems in thoſe 
days accompanied their huſbands in all their military expedi- 
tions, their tears, cries, and lamentations, in parting with 


_ without being at the ſame time ſeized with ſhame and compaſ- 
lion, ſo many women of rank travelling thus forlorn without 
a centurion to attend them, or a ſoldier to guard them, and 
their general's wife among them, carrying in her arms her 
little child, and repairing, like an exile, for ſhelter * 
the 
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the fury of the Roman legions to Tretet, as it the repoſed 
greater confidence in foreigners, than in her own country- 
men. This made ſo deep an impreſſion on their minds, that 
ſome ran to ſtop her, while the reſt recurring to Germanicus, 
earneſtly conjured him to recall her, that it might not be 1d, 
to their eternal ſhame and diſgrace, that the daughter of * 
grippa, the grand-daughter of Auguſtus, the daughter-in-law 
of Druſus, whoſe memory they adored, had W frightened 
from the Roman camp, and obliged to ſeek ſanctuary among 
foreigners. Germanicus, obſerving both their ſentiments and | 
countenances changed, reſolved to improve their preſent diſ- Germa- 
poſition; and accordingly in a long and affecting harangue, ew _ 
which in the height of his grief he uttered with | great vehe- F 5 f - 
| 3 | , IR pportunty 
mence, he painted to them the blackneſs of their guilt in ſuch ** 
lively coulours, that they not only confeſſed, that all his re- 
proaches were true, but, their minds being quite changed, 
they earneſtly beſought him to puniſh the authors of the late 
ſedition, by whom they had been miſled, and offered to 
march forthwith againſt the enemy, provided he would re- 
call his wife and his ſon. Germanicus, finding them intirely 
reclaimed, anſwered, that his ſon ſhould return, but againſt 
the recalling of Azrippina he alledged the ſeaſon already far 
advanced, and her approaching delivery; and as to the pu- 
niſhing the authors of the ſedition, he told them, that he left 
that to them. He had ſcarce uttered theſe words, when the 
legionarics ran to ſeiz2 the chief authors of the ledition, and 
dragged them in chains to Caius 9 commander of 
the firſt lesion, who judged and puniſhed them in the fol- 
lowing manner: The legions with their drawn ſwords ſur- They ſeize 
rounded the tribunal, from whence the priſoner was expoſed ard pun = 
to their view y; if they pronounced him guilty, he was imme- 2 8 
diately thrown down headlong, and cut in pieces by his com- ate. 6 
e the revolt, 
rades. As Germanicus did not order, but only permitted, 
this new method of conJemning and ex: -cuting, he did not 
— | forfeit by it the reputation he had aaquired of a humane and 


. } _ good-natured commander. The veterans followed the ex- 
. ample of the legionaries, puniſhing the moſt ſeditious of their 
| 4+. corps in the ſame manner. Bur, notwithſtanding the eſe ſigns 
. of remorſe and pledges of fidelity, Germanicus, glad to get 
J rid of the em, ordered them into Rhwita to defend that pro- 
„ Vince ſagainſt the Sacvi, who were ſaid to be in motion. Af- 
ter this be made a ſtrict inquiry into the conduct and cha- 
trackers et the centurions, who were all cited before him to 

| give cach an account of his country, rank, the vears of his 
r | ſervice, his exploits in war, military preſents, Oc. If the 
t trih ines or his legion were ſatisfied with his con duct, he kept 
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his poſt, if they charged him with cruelty or avarice, he was 
Immediately diſcharged. Thus were the firſt and the twen- 
tieth legion intirely reclaimed, and brought back to a ſenſe 
of their duty. But the fifth yay twenty- "firſt, who were in 
winter-quarters ſixty miles off, in a place called Vetera, that 
is, the old camp (L), continued obſtinate in their revolt, 


nor was there any wickedneſs which they did not commit. 
Againſt them therefore Germanicus reſolved to lead the Te- 


gions that had returned to their duty, and give them hat- 
tle, if he could not reclaim them by fair means. With 
this view he prepared veſſels and arms, and drew together 
his troops; but before he put them on board the veſſels 
which were to convey them down the Nine, judging it pro- 
per to allow the mutincers time to return to themſelves, 
he wrote a letter to Cæcina who commanded them, acquaint- 
ing him, that he approached with a powerful army, reſolved 


to put them all to the ſword without diſtinction, if they did 
not prevent him by taking vengeance theinſelves on the guil- 


ty. This letter Cæcina communicated only to the chief of- 
ficers, and ſuch of the ſoldiers as had all along diſapproved 
of the revolt, exhorting them at the ſame time to enter in- 
to an aſſociation againſt the ſeditious, and redeem them- 
ſelves from death and ignominy, by putting thoſe to the 


ſword who had brought them into the preſent danger. The 


officers approved of the propoſal, and having, by founding 
the legionaries and veterans, found, that the majority diſap- 


proved of the conduct of their comrades, they privately ac- 


quainted them with the contents of Germanicus's letter, and 
ealily prevailed upon them to concur with their commanders, 


20 ſacrificing to their own ſafety the chief authors of the ſedi- 


tion. The time therefore was ſettled for falling ſword 1n 


hand upon the moſt notoriouſly guilty and turbulent; and 


(L) This place began, no doubt, to be ſtyled the TH camp, after 


the Romans had formed a new camp in the country of the Ubi, or 
their neighbours the Yangiones. Tacitus often mentions this camp 


in his hittory (18); whence Cluverius concludes, that it was not 
a naked camp, but a conſiderable town, built on occaſion of the 
ſtay the Remdnt made there As it was diſtant ſixty miles from the 
camp between C:/ognue and Bon, the above mentioned writer thinks 
that the preſent city of Santen ſtands on the ſame ſpot of ground; 


| in which opinion ae is co.ufirined by the deſcription Tacitus gives 


u Of the old camp (19) „which, he lays, perfectly agrees with the 
{tuation of Saulen. 


(212 ide Tacit, hiſt, l. iv. c. 18, c. 21, & alibi. (19) Tacit. 
421.1 21 4. 1 | 
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when it came, upon a ſignal agreed on before-hand, the But they 
faithful legionaries, ruſhing into the tents of the molt ſe- prevent 
ditious, maſſacred them without mercy, before they were bim by pu- 
aware of their danger: nothing was to be heard but dreadful niſhing the 
outcries and groans in all the quarters of the camp ; nothing Jeaitions 
to be ſeen but ſtreams of blood and heaps of dead bodies. . gelen. 
Neither Cæcina, nor any of the tribunes, offered to ſtop the 

fury of the inraged ſoldiery; ſo that the laughter was gene- 

ral, and the camp in an inſtant turned into a ſhambles : 

comrades were butchered by comrades, and friends by friends, 

in the ſame tents where they uſcd to eat and ſleep together. 

The maſſacre was ſcarce ended, when Germanicus arrived, 

who, as he was naturally inclined to pity and mercy, could 

not behold the camp ſtreaming with blood and filled with 

carcaſes, without burſting into tears, and crying out, This | 

is not a remedy, but Slaughter and adeſelation. After he had 


with a flood of tears given vent to his grief, he cauſed the 


bodies of the ſlain to be burnt, and celebrated their obſequies 

tirely quelled, diſcipline re-cſtabliſhed, the rebellious legi- 2 
ons thoroughly reclaimed, and the ſupreme power ſecured 5 quelled. | 
to Tiberius, by the addreſs and intrepidity of the brave Ger- 
manicus ; Who, had his unbounded greatneſs of mind and "Top . 
unſhaken loyalty ſuffered him to ſecond the ardent withes of -ofity of 
theſoldiery, might have eaſily ſeized it for himſelf; for he was Germa⸗ 
the darling of the ſoldiers, and adored by the people, both en nicu... 
account of his own merit, and that of his father Druſus, whoſe 

memory was dear to every true Roman, no body doubting, 

but he would have reſtored the republic to her former ate, 


| had he ſucceeded to the em: Dire; nay, the letter he wrote to 


his brother Tiberius about compell ing Auguſtus to reſtore the 
public liberty, was commonly b elicyed to have been the vc- 
caſion of his death, as we have obſerved above. Of Gerna- 


nicus they entertained the ſame hopes, and thence their Zeal for 


his ſafety and advancement 4 but the noble youth himſelf was 


: the only perſon who defeated all their mcaſures, and re lulutely 


Oophoſed his own promoti jon. We ſhall ſoon tce what return 
att u, male him for his unaltcrasle attachment to his perſon 
and Intereſt (Te: = f 
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Ix the mean time, ſuch of the veterans and legionaries as 
— 


WY. had been no-wans concerned in the late ſedition, in order to 


give Germaricus new proofs of their fidelity, begged him to 
lead them againſt the enemy, who had enjoyed ſome reſpite, 
firſt by the death of A guſtus, and afterwards by the inteſtine 
tumult in the Cong: Germanicus complied with their requeſt, 
and laying a bridge croſs the Rhine, marched over twelve 
theuſand Jezionaries, twenty-ſix cohorts of the allies, and 


eight alæ (N) of horſe. With theſe he traverſed the Cz/ian 


« nic and German legions, has gathered too much ſtrength to be 
** ſuppreſſed by two young princes, whoſe authority the ſoldiery 
« defpiles. Why does he not go himſelf to awe the mutineers 
« with his uncontrouled power? They would, no doubt, return to 
ther duty at the bare ſight of their emperor, a man of great ex- 
pe rience in War, and in whoſe power alone it is to puniſh with 
*+ leverity, and liberally to reward, every one according to his de- 
« feits. How many journies did Auguſtus take into Germany, even 
in lis old age? And ſhall Tiberius, in the vigour of his, continue 
„ unactive and idle in the city, without any other employment, 
„ but to cavil at the ſpeeches of the ſenators? '* Tiberius, though 
not ignorant of theie complaints, was determined not to leave Rome, 
jadging his preſence more neceſſary in the capital, where all affairs 
were tranſacted, than in the camp. Beſides, he was at a lols to 
which army he ſhould repair firſt, and at the fame time afraid, leſt 
tue lait he viſited ſhould think themſelves affronted, and thence be- 
come more outrageous. To treat them therefore both equally, 
and maintain the majeity of an emperor, which is ever moſt reve- 
renced at a diſtance, he thought it [ate to viſit neither, but to ſend 
to the one his natural, to the other his adopted, fon. Moreover he 
copſidered, that the two young princes might well refer many 
things to him, which would be gaining time; and that if the mu- 
tineers deſpiſed them, his own authority ſtill remained to awe them 
into obedience ; whereas if they contemned, in the firſt tranſports 
of their rage, the emperor himſelf, no authority was left to con- 
| trou! them, However, to obviate the complaints and clamours of 
the people, he gave out, that he deſigned to viſit the rebellious 
armies ; a d even choſe his attendants, provided his equipage, and 
prepared a fleet; but ſometimes pretending buſineſs, ſometimes at- 
ledging the zpproach of winter, he deceived not only the common 
people, but even the wiſeſt ſenators. 

„ An ala, which we may call a ſquadron, confifted of three 
hundred hor ſemen, and was divided into turmæ and decuriæ, each 
turm CoMliling of thirty men, and each decuria of ten; fo that 
there were in every ala ten cafe, and in every turma three de- 
curiæ. ö 
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foreſt (O), and other woods lying between him and the ene- 
my; and being informed on his march that the Germans were 
celebrating that night a feſtival with great mirth and revel- 
ling, he advanced "with ſuch expedition, having ſent Cæcina 
before with the cohorts, to clear a paſſage through the foreſt, 

that he reached the villages of the Hari, before the ind 
tants had recove red themſelves from their debauch. Here 


he divided his army into four boilics, and giving them full 


liberty to make what havock they pleaſed, ſent them into dif- 


ferent quarters of the unhappy canton, that no part of it 


might be exempt from ravage and devaſtation, We may well 


imagine what flaughter they made of thoſe unfortunate 


wretches, whom they found ſcattered here and there, and 
aſleep, ſome in their beds, others lying by their tables; no ſex 
or az2 was ſpared ; places facred and profane were equally 
plundered and Jaid in aſhes, and among them the temple of 


429 


Commits 4 
dreadful 
hawveck in 
the _ 
of the 
Marſi. 


Tanfana (P), the tutelar god of the German nation. In ſhort, 


the country was waſted with fire and ſword fifty miles round, 
without the loſs, nay, without the wound, of a fingle man 
on the fide. of the Neniaus e. This general mallacre rouſed 


1% this. <: 4951. 


(Oy The Cæſſan foreſt was part of the ercynian, and i is placed 
by Cluverius part'y in the dutchy of Clewes, parrly in N eſpbalia, 
between Neſel and Koefeld. Some modern critics think, that it 
was called by the antient Germans, not the Cæſian, (for this, ſay 
they, is a Roman name) but the He/7an, foreſt, from Heſus, the god 


of war among the antient Germans and Gauls. 

P) Gronxvins derives the name of this German deity from the 
3 tan, or than, ſignifying in the German language a fr tree, 
and fachne or fan, which in the antient Gothe. Teutonic tongue ſig- 


nifies Lord or Gd; fo that the import of Tanfana is the bord or the 


god of fir-trees. That author conc'udes, that the Tanfan: of the 


Germans was the ſame as the Sy/vanus of the Romans, and called the 


a torelt of fir-trees (20), as Jupiter was ſtyled by the Romans, Fa- 
gutalis, from a grove. of beeches conſecrated to him, the woid fa- 


Tanfana from the Flemiſh word taenfan?, fignifyins, the principal 


Tanfana, adored, according to him, the e being. 


the 


Several. 
German 
nations, 


falling up- 
on the Ro- 


mans in 
their re- 
treat, are 


defeated. 


god Tarfana, or the god of firs, becauſe his chief temple was in 


gi fignifying in Latin a beech (21). Lipſius derives the name of 


22 cauſe of things; ſo that the Germans, under the name of | 


420) Vid Gron. in Tacit (21) Vide Plin. 1 Xt vi. e. Xo 
el. | 
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ae nor. Ger. c. 33. (24; Dio. I. Tiv. p. 54. 
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the Bructeri (, the Tubantes (R), and the Uſ/ipetes (S), 
who beſetting the paſſes of the forelt ron ah which the Ry- 
man army was to return, fell upon their rear, and put the light- 
armed cohorts into liſordes ; but Germanzicus, riding up to the 
twentieth on, and crying out, 1 hat the time was come 
for them to redeem their reputation, and cancel the memory 
of their late ſedition, by falling upon the enemy, they at- 


tacked them ſo briſkly, that the Germans were broke at the 


firſt onſet, and driven out of the wood into the neighbour- 


ing plain, where great numbers of them were cut in pieces. 


In the mean time, the van-guard, pailing the foreſt, had time 


( The Brueri are placed by moſt geographers next to the 


| Friis, between the Ami/iz, now the Ems, and the lake Flevus, now 


the Suyderſce. Tacitus ſpeaks of them thus: Next to the Teneri 


„ dwelt the Bru#eri, in whoſe room the Chamavi and Angri varii 


are ſaid to have ſettled, after having driven out and utterly ex- 


«© tirpated the Þruert, with the concurrence of the neighbouring 


«© nations, either in deteſtation of their pride, or enticed by the 
love of booty, or through the ſpecial favour of the gods towards 
*« the Romans. They were even pleaſed to indulge us the plea- 
« {ure of ſeeing the battle, in which there fell above fixty thouſand 
«« men, without a blow ſtruck by the Romans, &. May the gods 
continue and perpetuate among theſe nations, if not any love 


for us, yet by all means their animoſity and hatred to each 


6c other, ſince fortune cannot more ſignally befriend us, than in 
« ſowing diviſions amongſt our enemies.“ As to the time of this 
general ſlaughter of the HBructeri mentioned here by Tacitus, we are 


quite in the dark; for this nation was ſtill in being in Tiberius's 
' reign, nay, and many years after Tacitus's time, bat probably at 


a greater diſtance from the Rhine; for they are mentioned by Eu- 


me nius and Nazarius in their paneg yrics upon Conſtantine, and allo 


by the poet Clazdian (22). The fliughter therefore was not ſo 


general as is by Tacitus ſuppoſed (23). | 
e Tubantes poſſeſſed great part of I//phalia. Cu verius 

places the antient city of Teclia mentioned by Ptolemy, now Teck- 
| lenburg, on the borders of the Tubantes and C Yamavi. 


(S) The Uſeteres, Vibii, or Uſipetz, are placed by Rhenanus be- 
tween the Rhine and the mountains of Hh. In Cz/ar's time they 


bordered upon the countries of the Sicambri and Ter: Feri, of whom 
we have ſpoken above. Dion Caſſius ſeems to place them between 
the Rhine and the Lablat, now the Lippe, and the Sicambri beyond 
the latter ot theſe rivers; for, in deſeribing Druſus's expedition 


into G:-1:x;, he tells us, that he pailed the Rhine, and having ſub- 
dued the U/7ipter, laid a bridge over the Lupias, and entered the 
country of the Sicambrt (24). 


{22y. Fide Cl. ud 4. Conſul Haus ver. 458. : (23) Fe Tacit. 
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He refuſed the title of father of his ccuntry, and never 


Do minus, or Lord, he deſired him not to mention lum any 
more in deriſion. Another calling his employments ſacred, 
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to form 2 camn, whither the reſt of the army retired to reſt 
themſelves that night atter ſo tatl Zuing a march. The next 
day they purſued their rout uninte errupted, and ariived, loaded 
with booty, at the place: :ppointed tor their winter quarters f. 
The fame of theſe exploits ſoon reached Ag, and filled the 


city with joy. As for Tiberius, he was highly pleat. co hear 


that the ſedition was ſuppreſſed, and the beginning Oi his feign 
ſignalized by fo remarkable a victorv. But k:is joy was not 
without allay : Germanicus, by finally ciſcha.ging the vete- 
rans, by ſhortening the term of ſervice for the reſt, and by li- 
berally diſtributing money among them, had gained the at- 


fections of the army, and beſides, great glory by his late ex- 


pedition. This gave the jealous and ſuſpicious emperor great Tiberius 

uneaſineſs, which, however, he artfuily diguiſcd, giving the jealous of 

ſenate a pompous. account of the exploits ot his nephew, and Germani- 

beſtowing upon him the higheſt encomiums. He com- Cus'sglory. 

mended at the ſame time the addre!s of his ſon Druſus in 

quelling the. ſedition of the Panngnian legions, in few words, 

but which ſeemed dictated by his heart, and more ſincere ©. 

In ſhort, he ſpoke of Germanicus like an orator, but of . 

ſus like a father. However, he approved whatever Germani- 

cus had done, and, to gain the affections of the Pannontan _ 

legions, extended to them all the privilc ges WI. ich Ger manicus 

had granted to his own. 
THESE diſorders in Germany and Pannonia and the great Tiberius's 

veneration which the ſoldiery, as well as the people, had for excellent 


| Germanicus, were à great reltraint upon Tiberius, who now behowinur 


with wonderful art diſguiſed thoſe VICE, which afterwards 77 the be- 
diſplayed themſelves fo openly. He acted in moſt things like 22 of 
a truly generous, good- -natured, and clement prince, Of „i reign. 


the many and extraordinary 8 that were offered him, Hes mode- 


he accepted but few, ana thoſe of the meaneſt ſort. He ey. 


forbad any prieſts or temples to be decreed for him, or ſtatues 


erected but by his own permiſſion, which he granted ſome- 
times, upon condition that they ſhould be placed, not among 
the images of the gods, but the ornaments of their houſes. 


took upon him the name of Auguſtus, though it was heredi- 
tary, but in his letters to foreign potentates. For flattery he 
had an utter averſion. If, in private converſation or ke 
ſpeeches, any thing was ſaid to his praiſe, he immediately not 
LY interrupted, but rebuked the ſpeaker. One calling him 


1 


t Idem ibid. e. 52 33 dem ibid. c. 54. 


he 
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Hit extra- 
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patience, 


| libels againſt him, he would not conſent to it, ſaying, Ve 


His roſie 
Por the /e- 


nale. 


And the 
conſuls. 
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he entreated him to change his epithet, and to ſtyle them 
troubleſome. He would not permit the ſenate to ſwear to the 
obſervation of his acts, urging againſt it the inſtability of all 
mortal things, and that the higher he was raiſed, the more 


he was expoſed to danger. All ſlanderous reports, libels, 


and lampoons, upon him and his adminiſtration he bore with 


extraordinary patience, ſaying, That in a free city the thoughts 
and tongues of every man ought to be free; and when the ſe- 


nate would have proceeded againſt ſome, who had publiſhed 


have not time enough to attend ſuch trifles : if you once open 
a deor to ſuch informations, you will be able to do nothing 
elſe ; for, under that pretence, every man will revenge hinjelf 
upon his enemies by accuſing them to you. Being informed that 


one had ſpoke very detractingly of him; I, he ſpeaks ill of 


me, ſaid he, I will give him as good an account of my words 
and actions as I can; and, if that is not ſufficient, [ will ſa- 
. tisfy myſelf with having as bad an opinion of him as he has 
of me. His carriage towerds the ſenate was very reſpectful; 

nothing of moment was tranſacted without their advice and 


approbation. To them were referred the collecting of the 
taxes and tributes, the building and repairing of all public e- 
difices, the raiſing or diſbanding of forces, the muſtering of 
the legions and auxiliaries, the prolonging or granting com- 
miſſions upon any extraordinary war, the returning of an- 
ſwers to the letters of kings, Sc. He never entered into the 


ſenate with any attendants but once, when he was brought 
in, on account of an indiſpoſition, in a litter; and then he 
immediately ordered his company to withdraw. In the ſe- 


nate he allowed every one to ſpeak his mind with great free- 
dom. Having one day diſſented in his opinion from 2. Ha- 


terius; Pardon me, 1 beſeech you, ſaid he, if, as a ſenator, 


I ſpeak againſt you with mare freedom than ordinary. Then, 
turning to the whole aſlembly, he addreſſed them thus; _ 
- venerable fathers, what I ſay now I have often ſaid before; a 


good and prudent prince, to wham you have given ſo great 
and abſolute a power, ought to be ſerviceable, not only to the 


ſenate, and the body of ihe city, but to every particular citi- 
zen e nor do I repent of any thing I have faid of this nature, 


having always accounted you, as I till do, my good, juſt, and 


moſt gracious lords. If in the ſenate any thing was decrecd a- 
gainſt his judgment, he did not complain, nor ſeem the leaſt 


diſpleaſed. He allowed the conſuls ſo much power, that 


certain embaſſadors from Africa had recourſe to them, de- 
ſiring they would return them a ſpeedy anſwer, fince Cæſar, 
to whom they had been ſent, put them off from day to day. 


When 


- 
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When the conſuls came into the ſenate, the theatre, or any 


other place where he was, he always roſe up to them, and 


turned out of the way, if he met them in the ſtreets. He 


often affifted at the trials in the courts of juſtice, eſpecially 


if any criminal was reported to be like to eſcape by favour or 
connivance ; he then appeared unexpectedly, and, with a 
grave air, put the judges in mind of the laws, and the crimes 


8 20 
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before them. He applied himſelf with great care to the re- Applies 
formation of manners, and made many excellent regulations, him/e/f to 
by which he reſtrained the immoderate CXPeEnces of plays and the refor- 
public ſhows, retrenched the ſalaries of the players, and re- Mat“ of 
duced the gladiators to a fixt number. The prices of Co- anner. 


rinthian veſfels growing extravagant, and the luxury of en- 


tertainments to ſuch an exceſs, that thirty thouſand ſeſterces 
were paid for three mullets, he complained of theſe diſorders 
to the ſenate, and got a law paſſed, ſetting bounds to the 
expences in furniture, and ordaining that the prices of provi- 
ſions in the markets ſhould be annually regulated by the ſe- 
nate. As to the eating-houſes and taverns, which at this 
time were very numerous in Rome, they were all, by Tibe- 


riur's orders, utterly ſuppreſſed ; and that he might, by his Hi, fraga- - 


he had, at his public and moſt ſolemn entertainments, meat 
ſerved up, which had been dreſſed, and cut up, the day be- 
fore, contrary to the cuſtom which then obtained, ſaying, 


the progreſs of vice, he drove out of Rome a great number of 


vived an antient law, impowering all parents to puniſh their 


Provinces adviſed him to raiſe their taxes, he anſwered, that 
it was the duty of a good ſbepberd to ſhear, not to flay, his 


fiack, and was ſo far from hearkening to the remonſtrances 1 
of his preſidents and governors, that, inſtead of raiſing, he Lefſens the 
| leſſened the tributes that were annually remitted to Rome taxes, 

from the provinces ®. Such was the deportment of Tiberius, 


While his authority was yet wavering ; but we ſhall ſoon ſee 
him pull off the maſk, and abandon himſelf without controul 


© k Sox, in Tiber. e. 26=36. Tactr. ibid: 
n „ te 


oon example, countenance frugality and parſimony in others, /ity 


that every part had the ſame taſte as the whole. To check 


young noblemen, and alſo ſume women of diſtinction, who 
were noted for their debaucheries ; and at the ſame time re- 


daughters, even after they were married, if, by their de- 

bauched lives, they brought difgrace upon their families. In 
this particular he was ſo ſtrict, that, by proclamation, he pro- 
| hibited the kiſſes that were, according to cuſtom, given by 
way of ſalutation. He ſeemed intirely averſe from loading 
his people with any new taxes; and when fome governors of 
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to thoſe vices, which he now ſo artfully diſguiſes with the 


oppoſite virtues. But to return to the brave Germanicus : 


Tu following year, Druſus Ceſar and Caius Norbanus 


being conſuls, Germanicus made vaſt preparations, with a 
deſign to purſue the war againſt the Germans, and revenge 


the death of Varus, and the ſlaughter of his legions. He 
had indeed no thoughts of attempting any thing till the ſum- 
mer; but being informed, that violent difſenſions reigned 
among the enemy, he reſolved early in the ſpring to make 
an irruption into the country of the Catti (1). 1 

teſtine 


(T) The Catti or Chatti poſſeſſed, as we have hinted above, 
part of the dutchy of Brun/awick, of the biſhopric of Hildeſbeim, of 
Thuringen, Heſſe, and the territories of Fulda, with the counties 
of Shauvemberg, Waldeck, and Mansfeld Tacitus ſpeaks of them 
thus: The territories of the Catti begin at the Hercynian foreſt, 


and conſiſt not of ſuch wide and marſhy plains as thoſe of the 


other communities contained within the vaſt compaſs of Ger- 


* many ; but of hills, which, for a long tract, run high and conti. 


„ guous, then by degrees fink Moreover, the Hercynian foreſt 
« attends for a while its native Catti, and then forſakes them. 


They are diſtinguiſhed with more hard and robuſt bodies, com- 
_ «© pact limbs, ſtern countenances, and a more ſprightly vigour of 
mind. For Germans, they are men of much ſenſe and addreſs, 
They commit the government to choſen men, and liſten to 

them when ſet over them. They know how to maintain their 

© ranks, to diſcern occaſions, to reſtrain their own ardour, how 
to employ the day, how to intrench themſelves by night. They 


*« reckon fortune among uncertain things, and valour among ſuch 
as are ſecure zand, what is very rare, and never learnt but by men 


inured to diſcipline, they repaſe more confidence in the con- 
duct of the general, than in the ſtrength of the army. Their 
„ whole ſtrength conſiſts in foot, who, beſides their arms, carry 


iron tools and their proviſions. Other Germans take the field equip- 
„ ped for a battle; but the Catti equipped for a war. They ſel - 


dom make excurſions, or expoſe themſelves to the dangers of ca- 


ſual encounters. It is peculiar to cavalry ſuddenly to * 
or ſuddenly to fly Such haſte and expedition borders upon fear: 


% warineſs and deliberation are more akin to intrepidity. Tacitus 
adds, that a cuſtom, practiſed only by ſome particular perſons of other 


German nations, univerſally obtained among the Cuazri ; which is, 


to let their hair and beards grow till they have ſlain an enemy, be- 
ing perſuaded, thar only by the death of a foe they can acquit 
themſelves of the debt and duty contracted by their birth, and render 


themſelves worthy of their country and parents; ſo that the cow- 


| ardly and unwarlike among them were eaſily dittinguiſhed by their 


long hair and beards. The moſt brave likewiſe wear an iron ring. 


which is a mark of great diſhonour in that nation, as a chain or 12 


badge 
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teſtine broils, of which Germanicus reſolved to take advan- 
tage, were occaſioned by the oppoſite parties of Arminius and 
Segeſtes, the former the incendiary of Germany, and chief au- 
thor of the inſurrection in which Varus periſhed with his le- 


4:5 


gions 3 the latter a ſincere and faithful friend to the Romans ; 


nay, he had even given Varus notice of the intended re- 
volt, and adviſed him to ſecure himſelf, Arminius and the o— 


ther chiefs aſſuring him, that, without their leaders, the mul- 


titude would not dark to attempt any thing. But the Roman 
general deſpiſed his advice, which coſt him dear, as we have 
related above. Segeſtes, tho* forced to join his countrymen in 
that general revolt, yet remained at conſtant variance with 
Arminius; and at this time their animoſities were heightened 
by a domeſtic quarrel, Arminius having carried away vy force 
4 daughter of Segeſtes, named Thuſneldis, and married her, 
tho' already betrothed to another. This attempt gave rife to an 
open ruptuie between the two chiefs, of which Germanicus no 
ſooner had intelligence, than he put four legions, five thou— 

ſand auxiliaries, and ſome German troops drawn ſuddenly to- 

gether, under the command of Cæcina, ordering him to 
ſcour the country, while he himſelf, at the head et as many 
legions, and double the number of allies, advanced with 


Germani- 
cus ix- 
bade, and 
ravages 
the county y 
of the 
Ent ti. 


incredible expedition into the country of the Catti; and, tal- 


ling upon the enemy before they were appriſed of his march, 
put vaſt numbers of them ta the ſword, without diſtinction ot 
ſex or age. Moſt of their youth eſcaped by ſwimming over the 
Alrana (U), and attempted to prevent the Romans trom lay- 
ing a bridge over that river; but their efforts proving unſuc- 
ceſsful, ſome of them ſubmicted to Germanicus ; but the grea- 


er part, abandoning their villages, took refuge in the woods; 5 


ſo that the Romans, without oppotition, laid waſte all the o- 
pen country, ſet fire to their dwellings, laid Matitum (W) 


| their | 


badge of ſlavery, till they ſet themſelves, as it were, at liberty, 
by killing an enemy (25). However, as Germanicus came upon, 


them una wares, they were forced either to ſubmit, or ſhelter them - 


ſelves in the woods, that is, in the Hercynian foreſt, which as 7 a- 
citus has told us, began in their country. 
U) The Adrana, now the Eder, riſes in Upper Heſſe waters the 


county of Waldeck and Lower Heſſe, and falls into the Fulda or Ful- =} 


den about two miles above Ca el 


(W Tacitus in this place ſty les 6 the apical of the Catti ; 
but elſewhere .26) diſtinguiſhes the Mattiaci from the Ca/ti : The 


25) Tacit ae mor. German. 30, 31. (26, Tacit. biftor. l iv. 
637. | i 


N army, 
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their capital in aſhes, and then began their march back to the 
Rhine. The Cheruſci alone made ſome motions, as if they 


| deſigned to aſſiſt the Catti and fall upon the Romans in their 


retreat, but were reſtrained by Cæcina, who, with his arm 


of obſervation, moved about from place to place, and had 
_ even defeated the Marſi (X), who had dared to engage him\', 


Germanicus had ſcarce reached his camp, when deputies ar- | 
rived from Segeſtes, praying relief for that faithful friend to 
the Romans againſt his and their declared enemy Arminius, 
who had beſieged him in his camp. At the head of this em- 
baſſy was Segimundus, the ſon of Segeſtes, whom, though he 
had formerly revolted from the Romans, Germanicus received 
with great kindneſs ; but ſent him, as he could no longer de- 
pend upon his fidelity, under a ſtrong guard to the frontiers 


of Gaul (Y). As to his — he readily complied with it, 


led 
Adem ibid. c. $6. 


| army, ſaid he, quas compoſed of Catti, Uſipii, and VID Y Their 
country according to the accounts of the antient geographers, was 

incloſed on all fides by the territories of the Catti; whence they 

are often confounded with them. Claverias and Cellarias think, 


that the ſituation of Mattium, or, as Ptolemy calls it, Martiacun, 


agrees with that of the preſent city of Marpurg ; for it ſtands on 
the road leading from mount Tawnus, now known to the native 


by the names of Der Heyrick and Die Hobe, over-againſt Ments, to 
the Adrana or the Eder, which was the rout Germanicus took in 


this irruption, as Tacitus informs us, Pliny mentions the hot baths 


of Matiium (27), which all modern geographers take for the hat 
waters of Wishaden over againſt Mentz or Moguntiacum, as it was 
called by the antients ; ſo that the territories of the Mattiaci ex- 


| tended at leaft from the Rhine to the Eder. Whether they reached 
beyound that river, and how far, we know not. Tacitus tells us, 
that the Martiaci in his time were friends to the Romans. The Ro- 


man people, ſays he, have carried the awe and eſteem of their em- 
pire | beyond the Rhine and the antient houndaries. Thus the Mar- 


Tiaci, living on the oppoſite bank, enjoy a ſettlement of their own; 
but by inclination are Romans (28). 


(X) Part of Weſtphalia and of the bilkoprick of Paderbern were, 


according to molt of our modern geographers, the antient habita- | | 


tion of the Mari. | 
() Segimmundus had been greatly favoured by the Romans, and | 


by them appointed prieſt of the altar of the CUB, of which we 


| have ſpoken above; but when his countrymen revolted, he rent 
the ſacerdotal tiara and fled to tlie revolters Hence, when his * 


(27) Plin l. xxxi. c. 20. (E28) Tacit. de mor. Ger. c. 2 
= l 
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led back his army without loſs of time to the relief of Segeſ- Marches 
tes, engaged the beſiegets, put them to flight, and reſcued againf 
that faithful friend of the Romans, out of the hands of his Arminius. 


moſt inveterate enemy. On this occaſion the Romans took a 


N great many priſoners, among whom was Thuſneldis, the wife 


of Arminius and daughter of Segeſtes, who had been the chief 
occaſion of the preſent rupture between the two illuſtrious 
families (Z). She was then big with child, and ſeemed to 
be concerned only for the fate of her unhappy babe deſtined 


| ther declared to him his intention of putting him at the head of the 


embaſſy which he was {ending to Germanicus, he defired at firſt to 
be excuſed ; but afterwards truiting to the clemency of the Roman 

eneral he undertook the execution of his father's orders, and was 
ably received by Germanicus, but not ſuffered to return a- 
mong his countrymen. What became of him afterwards, Tacitus 


Whom be 
defeats and 
takes his 

01% priſo 


ner. 


does not tell us; but Strabo names him among the illuſtrious cap- 


tives, who marched before the chariot of Germanicus, when he en- 
tered Rome in triumph (29). 
time, Germanicus ated contrary to the law of nations in thus ſeiz- 


| ing the perſon of an embaſſador, and treating him as if he had 
been taken in war. 5 | | | 


If he did not join the rebels a ſecond 


(Z) Tacitus tells us, that the Germans carried about with them in 


all their wars their wives ard children, whom they placed near the 
| field of battle, that, by the tears of their wives and the cries of 


their tender infants, they might be the more encouraged to exert 


' themſelves in the defence of thoſe NN of nature. 
Their armies, when yielding and ready to fly, h 


yailed upon to maintain their ground and ſtand the ſhock of the 
enemy, by the importurity and intreaties of their women, preſent- 
ing their breaſts, and putting them in mind of their impending 
captivity ; an evil which they far more dreaded in their women 


| than in themſelves, When any of them happened to be ſo wound- 


ve been often pre- 


ed in battle, that they could not continue the fight, they retired 


to thair mothers er wives, who, without being ſhacked, ſucked 
their bleeding wounds. The wife among them brought no dowry 


to the husband, but the husband to the wife, viz a couple of oxen 


yoked together, a horſe accoutred, a ſhield, a javelin, and a ſword. 


The woman on her part too made her husband a preſent of ſome 


in the preſence of their parents and relations, they were married, 


arms. By the mutual approbation and acceptance of theſe gifts. 


I be oxen joined in the ſame yoke, the horſe ready equipped, and 


the preſent of arms, ſerved: to put the woman in mind, that ſhe 


came to her husband as à partner of his hazards and dangers in war 


zs well as in peace, and that ſhe was not exempt from fighting and 


exerting her courage in battle for the defence of her hasband or 
country (30). 1 | 1 8 


29) Strabs J. vũ. 


(39) Tacit. ibid. be 75 18. 


to 
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to be born in flavery. As for her own captivity, ſhe bore it 
with the intrepidity of a true heroine, without ſhedding a 
tear, or uttering a word in the ſtyle of a ſuppitant. Among 
the booty were found Roman ſpoils taken from Varus aud tus 
Qlaughtered legions, and divided among thoſe who were now 
priſoners. Arminius being now put to flight, Sege/tes thought 
it his duty to wait upon his deliverer ; and accordingly, from 
a confidence in his ſincere attachment to the Koma intereſt, 
he appeared before Germanicus, without betraying the leaſt 
fear, and, addreſſing him with a majeſtic air, enumerated, 
with great modeſty, the ſervices he had rendered the republic, 
which had drawn upon him the hatred of Arminius ; offered 
his mediation for the German nation, if they perhaps would 
rather chuſe to repent than be deſtroyed ; and carneſtly re- 


Segeſtes's 
ſpeech to 
_ Germani- 


commended to his known clemency his fon and daughter, 
intreating him to forgive the former the error he had been 


guilty of in his youth, more out of imprudence than malice, 
and to conſider the latter rather as the daughter of Segeftes 


than the wife of Arminius. Germanicus anſwered with his 
uſual good-nature and humanity, promiſing to take his fon, 
daughter, and all his relations, under his protection, aſſigned 


to him a ſafe retreat in one of the neighbouring provinces 
long ſince ſubje& to Rome, and then returned with the army 
to his former camp, where the wife of Arminius was deliver- 
ed of a male child k (A). 

In the mean time, Arminius, more inraged than ever 

r the loſs of his wife, whom he tenderly loved, and the 

fate oi his child doomed to be born in captivity, flew about 


Arn ninius 
Alen up the fo 


veiehbour 
| pa pare the country of the Cheruſci, inflaming that warlike nation 
 ar6)nſt the axainſt Sege/tes and Germanicus, and encouraging them to let 


Romans Arminius rather lead them to liberty and glory, than the 


wicked and treacherous Segeftes to infamy and bondage. His 
credit, and the bitter invectives he was conſtantly uttering 
. againſt the Romans, rouſed not only the Cheruſci, but all the 


neighbouring nations; nay, Inguiomerus, one of the chief 


lords of the country, and hitherto a friend to the Romans and 


E Idem. c. 57, 58. 


(A) Tacitus tells us, that this child was brought up at . TA ur, | 


and promiſes to relate in a more proper place the misfortunes 
which befel him. The fathers Catrow and Rouillz, in their Rom an 


hiſtory, make the ſame promiſe. If Tacitui performed his, it was 
in his books which have not reached our times. We ſhall therefore 


be the more obliged to thoſe learned writers for the performance of 
theirs ; for we know nothing of this unhappy captive, or his mis- 


fortunes. 5 
n 
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in high credit with them, though uncle to Arminius by the 
father's ſide, was drawn into the confederacy, and prevailed 
upon to declare for his nephew, and join him with all his 
tricnds and dependents. Germanicus, upon intelligence of ſo 
powerful a confederacy, that he might not be obliged to en- 
gage ſuch numerous forces united, reſolved to make a diverſi- 
on ; and with this view detached Cacine at the head of forty 
Roman cohorts to the river Amijia, now the Ems, through 

the territories of the Brudter:. The cavalry took another 
rout, under the conduct of Pede (B), who led them by the | 
confines of the Frifians (C). As tor Germanicus himſelf, he Germani 
imbarqued the four remaining legions on a neighbouring lake, © as. 
and tranſported them on rivers and canals to the place appoint- 2 

ed for the general rendezvous on the banks of the Amiſia, 
where the three ſeparate bodies met. The Chauci, as the le- 
gions paſſed through their country, joined them : the Bruc- 
teri, upon the approach of Germanicus, attempted to ſet fire 
to their houſes and retire; but were reſtrained by Stertinius, 
who was detached againſt them. That commander had the 
good luck to find in the country of the Bructeri the eagle of 
the ninetcenth legion loſt in the overthrow of Varus. The 
army, now united, purſued their march to the fartheſt 
borders of the Brudteri, and laid waſte the whole coun- 
try between the rivers Lupias and Amiſia, that is, the 
ones and the Ems. As the foreſt o of Teutoburgium (D) 


was 


| (B) It is uncertain whether Pedo, mentioned here by Tacitus, was 
Pedo Albino anus, or Pedo Pompeius. Seneca ſpeaks of the latter as 
a perſon of great merit (32), and Ovid commends the former as an 
excellent poet. Some fragments of his book intituled De naviga- 
tione Germanici, have reached our times (33) The elegy he wrote 
on the death of Draſus and inſcribed to Livia is a maſter piece of 
{| the kind, and worthy of a heavenly poet, as Ovid ſtyles him (34). 
| Toſeph Scaliger aſeribes to him the elegy on the death of Macenas, 


f | wherein he diſagrees with moſt other critics. Vaſtus ſuppoſes him 
I to have w.itten aiſo epigrams, which he gathers trom one of Har- 
tial's (35). 


(C) The country of the Frifi was divided into two, called the 
Greater and the Leer. The former lay between the mouths of 
the Rhine and the Weſer. The latter extended along the coaſt of 
th2 cc-an on the oppoſite hide of the Rhine; but how far, we 
camo de ermine 

(D The foreſt of Tae now Taucher. lay in W -pba- 
1 between the Ems and the Lyppe. The preſent inhabitants pre- 


* e 


| 112) Senec in lud de Morte Clad: (33) Senec. ſuaſor. 7 5 
Ou'd in Pont. eleg. uit, (35) Mart. J. tl, efrg. 77. . 
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2 was not far off, where the bones of Varus and the three 
Germani- legions ſlaughtered with him were faid to lie ſtiil unburied, 
cus and his Germanicus, touched with a tender compaſſion on their unhappy 
army bury fate, reſolved to march thither and pay them the laſt offices. 
the remains Accordingly Cætina was ſent before to clear the way, to ex- 


| 1 amine the avenues leading to the foreſt, and lay bridges over 
N marſhy places. The reſt of the army followed, and, march- 


ing in good order and with great caution, entered the gloomy 
foreſt, where they ſoon diſcovered the ruins of two Roman 
camps, the one very ſpacious and capable of containing three 
| legions, the other much leſs in circumference, which, they 
concluded, had ſerved for a place of retreat for the ſmall num- 
ber of legionaries, who had eſcaped the firſt day's ſlaughter. 
The ramparts of both were half ruined, and the ditches near 
filled up. The open fields were covered with bleached 
bones, fome ſeparate, ſome in heaps; as thoſe unhappy men 
had happened to fall flying ang, or reſiſting in bodies. In 
the adjacent groves were ſeen fill ſtanding the altars, where 


the barbarians had ſacrificed to their gods the tribunes and chief 


centurions, whom = had made prifoners. On the trees 


roud the altars were ſtuck the ſkulls of thoſe unhappy vie- 


tims. In Germanicus's army there were ſome who had ſerved 
under Varus, and had the good luck to eſcape the general 
laughter; and theſe related the particulars of that tragical 


event to the reſt. Here, ſaid they, the commanders of out 8 
legions were ſlain; there our eagles were taken: here Varus 
received his firſt wound; there he fell by his own hand: in 


that place ſtood the tribunal, whence Arminius harangued bis 
men; in this he cauſed gibbets to be reed for the execution 
of his captives, c. So many doleful objects awakened in the 
hearts of the Romans à d their commander a tender compaſſion 


tor the fate of their countrymen, triends, and comrades, and 


at the ſame time an eager deſire of appealing their manes, with 
the ſlaughter of an enemy fo cruel and inhuman. With theſe 
| ſentiments they firſt carefully gathered the bones ſcattered up 
and down the fields; and, having dug a deep trench, buried 
them there ſix years after the ſlaughter, Germanicus laying the 


firft turf on the common tomb (E). Having thus paid the 


tend to ſhew the very ſpot where Varus with his legions were cut 
off, It is a plain in the neighbourhood of a ſmall town called 
Horn, and is known by the name of Winfeldt, which it took, they 

ſuppoſe, from the Germans winning the field. 
(E) Tiberius did not approve of this pious office performed by 
Germanicus and his army. Whether it was, ſays Tacitus, that he 
588 — put 
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laſt offices to their friends, they abandoned that ſolitude diſmal They ad- 
to their ſight and memory, and, full of reſentment, advanced wvance a- 
againſt the author of ſo many evils, who, underſtanding that gainft Ar- 
| he was purſued by Germanicus, retired, and incamped in an nus. 


advantageous poſt cloſe to the woods. The Roman general 
followed him, and coming up with him, ordered his cavalry to 
advance and diſlodge him. Arminius, at the approach of 


the Roman horſe, pretended to fly; but wheeling ſuddenly ho at 
about, and at the ſame time giving the ſignal to a body of , gains” 
troops, which he had concealed in the foreſt, to ruſh out, he „eme ad- 
fell upon the enemy with ſuch vigour, that the Roman cavalry, 


not able to ſtand the ſhock, began to give way. Germanicus 
immediately detached ſome cohorts to their relief ; but they 
too were ſoon put in diſorder and broken, more by their own 
men who fled, than by the enemy. Arminius, taking advan- 


tage of the confuſion the Romans were in, doubled his efforts, 
and would have puſhed them into a moraſs, had not Germani- 


cus advanced at the head of his legions in order of battle. 
Arminius, finding his men already tired, did not think it ad- 
viſeable to engage the freſh legions, and therefore retired in 
good order, leaving the Romans maſters of the field. Germa- 
nicus, not judging it ſafe to purſue the enemy through path- 
leſs woods and foreſts, contented himſelf with this ſmall ad- 


put a bad conſtruction upon every action of Germanicus, or believed, 
that the fight of ſo many Romans ſlain by the enemy, and left thus 
unburied, might ſink the courage of his men, and heighten their 


tertor of ſo dreadful a foe. Beſides, Germanicus was a member of 
the college of the augurs, and of the prieſts ſacred to the deity of 


Auguſtus, and, as ſuch, ought not, according to the ancient rites, to 
have been any ways concerned in the ceremonies and ſolemnities of 
the dead, fince by them pontiffs, augurs, and prieſts of all denomi- 
nations, were thought to be defiled. Hence Auguſtus, who was 

pontifex maximus, pronounced the funeral oration of Marcellus with 


a vail between him and the corpſe, as Szetonizs informs us, that he 


might not be polluted with the fight of it. Plutarch tells us, that 
Sylla divorced his wife Metella a little before ſhe died, and cauſed her 
to be conveyed into another houſe, that his own, as he was then pon- 


| tifex and augur, might not be defiled with funeral ceremonies (36). 


But we are apt to believe, that Tiberius did not, out of any prin- 
ciple of religion, find fault with Germanicus's conduct; for he little 


mattered the gods or their rites, being himſelf a fataliſt, and poſ- 
feſſed with notions of aſtrology. What diſpleaſed him was, that 


Germanicus, by ſo popular an action, had gained the hearts of the 


'  foldiery and Roman people. 


(36) Plat. in Syller, | 
Vor. XIII. > © k vantage, 


feated. 
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vantage, and returned with the army to the river Amiſia. 


There he imbarqued with four legions, ordered Cæcina to re- 
conduct the other four by land, and ſent the cavalry to the ſea- 


fide, with orders to march along the ſhore to the Rhine, 


Tho' Cæcina was to return through roads well known, yet 
Germanicus warned him to paſs with all poſſible ſpeed the cauſ- 


way called the long bridges (F). Cæcina made what haſte he 


Cæcina 75 


Arminius. 


could ; but nevertheleſs Arminius arrived there before him, 
This cauſway led croſs vaſt marſhes, ſurrounded on all ſides 
with woods and hills, which gently roſe from the plain. The 
woods Arminius had already filled with his men, who, las ſoon 


a i as Cæcina approached, ruſhing out fell upon him with ſuch 
attacked by fury, that the legions, not able to manage their arms in the 
deep waters and ſlippery ground, were already yielding, and 


would in all likelihood have been intirely defeated, had not 


night coming on ſoon put an end to the combat. The Ger- 
mans, encouraged with their ſucceſs, inſtead of refreſhing 


And nk 


themſelves with ſleep, employed the whole night in diverting 
the courſes of the ſprings riſing in the neighbouring moun- 


| tains, and turning them into the plains; ſo that the camp, 


which the Romans had begun, was all on a ſudden laid under 


ce to great water, and their works overturned. We may well imagine 


what a melancholy night they paſſed under theſe circumſtan- 


ces. We are told, that Cæcina himſelf was terrified with 
frightful dream: he thought he ſaw Quintilius Varus, riſing 
out of the marſh beſmeared with blood, ſtretching forth his 


hand, and calling upon him; but that he rejected the invita- 
tion, and puſhed him away. Cæcina had ſerved either as a 
common ſoldier, or as an officer, forty years, was well ex- 


to have been the grandfather of Nero; for Suetonius in his life of 


are {till lying under water. Theſe marches are now known to the | 


perienced in all the viciſſitudes of war, and thence undaunted 
even in the greateſt dangers. Having therefore calmly 


(F) Tacitus tells us, that this cauſway was made by Lucius Domi- 
tius, who, according to that writer, led an army over the Elbe, and 


advanced farther into Germany than any Roman before him, which 
procured him the enſigns of triumph. Whence we conclude him 


that emperor, tells us, that Lucius Domitius his grandfather was no 


leſs famous for his dexterity in driving chariots, than for the trium- | 
phal ornaments which he acquired by his conduct in the German 
war 37). This cauſway, according to Lipſius, led croſs the marſhes * 


between Lingen, Wedden, and Coeverden, where ſome remains of it 


Dutch by the name of Bretanſcheheyde, that is, the marſhes of Bre- 


tan (38). Ts 


r 


* „ 


(37, Suet. in Ner. c. 4. (38) Vide Lipſ. in hunc loc. Tacit: = 


weighed 
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weighed with himſelf all proper expedients for the preſent 
conſuncture, he at length reſolved to attack the barbarians the 
next day, to drive them to their woods, and there keep them 
in a manner beſieged, till the baggage and the wounded men 
had paſſed the cauſway, and were out of the enemy's reach. 
With this view at break of day he drew up his legions, pla- 
cing the fifth in the right wing, the one-and-twenticth in the 
left, the firſt in the van, and the twentieth in the rear. But 


the legions poſted on the wings, ſei zed with a ſudden fear, as ſoon 
as day began to appear, deſerted their ftations, and took poſſeſſion 


of a field beyond the marſhes. Cæcina thought it adviſeable to 


follow them; but the baggage ſticking in the mire, as he croſſed 


the macthes,and the ſoldicrs about it being embaraſled and in great 
diforder, Arminius laid hold of this opportunity to begin the 


attack; and crying out, This is 4 ſecond Varus; the ſame 
fate attends him and his legions, he ruſhed upon them at the 
| head of a choſen body with a fury hardly to be expreſſed. As 


he had ordered his men to aim chiefly at the enemy's horſes, 


great numbers of them were killed, and the ground becoming 
flippery with their blood and the ſlime. of the marth, the reſt 
either fell, or caſting their riders and galloping among the 
_ ranks, put them into diſorder. Cæcina on this occaſion diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in a very eminent manner; but his horſe 
being killed under him, he would have been taken priſoner, had , Ro- 
not the firſt legion reſcued him. The greedineſs of the enemy mans Ju- 
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was what ſaved Cæcina and his legions from utter deſtruc- ve by the 


tion; for while they were already yielding and quite ſpent, greedine/s 
the barbarians all on a ſudden abandoned them to ſeize the of the ene- 


baggage. The Romans, during this reſpite, ſtruggled out of my. 


the marſh, and gaining the dry fields, tired as they were, 


formed with all poſſible ſpeed a camp there, and fortified it in 
the beſt manner they could. 5 - V! 
Ap now the legionaries, quite ſpent and exhauſted, retired 
to repoſe themſelves a while after ſo fatiguing a combat. But 
their repoſe was ſoon interrupted by an accident, which, as it 
cauſed a general alarm in the camp, ſhews what fear and ter- 


ror had ſeized them. A horſe having broken looſe and The Ro- 


being frightened with the noiſe, as he ſtrayed about, ran mans fi- 


over ſome who were in his way. As this happened when g ui 


gionaries, imagining that the Germans had broke into 


the camp, that they all ran to the gate Decumena, which, 
was fartheſt from the enemy, in order to make their eſ- 


Cape, Czcina, having learned the true cauſe of this general 
u 


that their fear was quite groundleſs; but none of them heark- 


ening to him, he fAlung himſelf at length croſs the gate, The 


uproar, endeavoured to ſtop the fugitives, aſſuring them, 


it was dark, it raiſed ſuch a conſternation among the le- a panic. 
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awe and reſpect they had for their general reſtrained them 


from running over his body, and put a ſtop to their flight; 
and, in the mean time, the tribunes and centurions ſatisfied 


them, that it was a falſe alarm. Then Cæcina, calling them 
together, told them, that they muſt be indebted for their 


lives to their valour; but that their valour ought to be tem- 


red with art; that they muſt keep cloſe within their camp 
till the Germans attempted to ſtorm it, and then make a ſud- 


den fally, break through the enemy, and purſue their march 
to the Rhine. This, he told them, was the only means of 
. retrieving their glory, of ſaving their lives. In the mean time, 
it was reſolved in the German camp, purſuant to the advice of 


Inguiomerus, to attack the Roman intrenchments the next 


morning, no-body doubting, except Arminius, but they might 
de eaſily forced. That commander, no leſs prudent than 
brave, was for ſuffering the Romans quietly to depart, and fal- 
ling upon them on their march, when embarraſſed again a» 
mongſt foreſts and marſhes. But the advice of Inguiomerut 


prevailing, as ſoon as it was light, the Germans beſet the 


camp, and having filled the ditches, were already climbing up 


the ramparts, when Cæcina ordered the ſignal to be given to 


The Ger- 
mans put 
1 flight. 


the cohorts, who, ſallying out with loud ſhouts, fell upon the 
aggreſſors, and made a dreadful ſlaughter of them, while they 
were buſy in ſcaling the intrenchments. The Germans, who 


imagined that few Remans were remaining, and had therefore 


promiſed themſelves an eaſy victory, were ſo ſurpriſed and 


frightened at this ſudden and altogether unexpected attack, 
that they immediately betook themſelves to a ſhameful flight, 
The Romans purſued them, and made a dreadful ſlaughter of 
the fugitives. Arminius had the good luck to eſcape unhurt; 


Germans, as deſtitute of conduct in diſtreſs, as void of mode- |}, 
ration in proſperity, appeared no more; ſo that Cæcina pur- 


: The 2 
geous beha- 
_ Viour of | 


Agrippina 


but Inguiomerus was dangerouſly wounded. After this the 


ſued his march unmoleſted to the Rhine l. 5 

In the mean time, a report being ſpread, that the Roman | 
forces were cut in pieces, and a German army in full march 
to invade Gaul, ſome timorous partizans of Rome were for 
breaking down the bridge which the Romans had built over 


the Rhine near Treves ; but Agrippina, who till continued in 


that city, not giving credit to the public report, oppoſed with 
a manly courage the execution of this deſign, and preſerved 
the bridge. She had ſoon aſter the ſatisfaction to ſee the le- 
gions under Cæcina, which were ſuppoſed. to have met with 


the ſame fate as thoſe of Varus, arrive, ill- treated indeed and 
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them ; and ſtanding at the head of the bridge, commended, 
thanks for it in a moſt obliging manner; nay, in the abſence 
lieved the neceſſities of the ſoldiers, beſtowed medicines on 


the effects of her unbounded generoſity. This behaviour, 7h. 5. 
however commendable, rouſed the jealouſy of Tiberius : It is e of _ 


| general's ſon, about the camp in the habit of a common ſol- 


* ** r * 


In the mean time, Germanicus, having conveyed the four 3, . 
llegions he had with him down the Amiſia into the ocean, in „ 
order to return by fea to the Rhine, and finding that his veſ- 
ſels were overloaded, delivered the ſecond and fourteenth le- har re- 
gions to Publius Vitellius, one of his lieutenants, with orders turned by © 
to reconduct them by land. But this march proved fatal te the ge 
great numbers of them, either buried in the quick-ſands, or fide. 
ſwallowed up by the billows and over-flowing tide, to which 


arms, utenſils, and proviſions, and paſſed a melancholy 
ebb, Vitellius with a haſty march reached the river Uſongis, 
which ſome judicious critics take for the Heerenſter, on which 
who had reached that river with his fleet, took the two le- 
| Rhine, whence they all returned to the city of the UV, or 
his arrival found in that city Sigimerus, the brother of Se- 


 geftes, with his ſon Seſithacus, who, having renounced the * fob 
confederacy of their countrymen, were come to implore „e 22 the 
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extremely fatigued, but victorious. As they drew near, this 
undaunted heroine went out with her fon Caligula to receive 


as they paſſed, their gallant behavieur, and returned them 
of her huſband, ſhe diſcharged all the duties of a general, re- 


the wounded, ſupplied ſome with cloaths, and to all extended 


not, ſaid he, againſt foreigners only that ſhe thus ſtudies to Tiberius, 
Win the affections of the ſoldiery; ſhe has already given ma- 
nifeſt proofs of her aſpiring views, in carrying her child, the 


dier, with the title of Cæſar Caligula. Sejanus, who was 
well acquainted with the diſtruſtful temper of Tiberius, and 
already entertained ambitious deſigns, which he could not 
compaſs without the deſtruction of Germanicus's family, with 
his groundleſs and ill- natured ſuggeſtions, heightened the em- 
peror's jealouſies, and ſowed in his mind the ſeeds of an irre- 
concileable hatred againſt Arippina. 


fortune of 
the legions 


they were utter ſtrangers. Thoſe who eſcaped loſt their 


night on an eminence, which they had gained wading up to the 
chin. The next morning the land returning with the tide of 


ſtands the preſent city of Groeningen. There Germanicus, 


gions again on board, and conveyed them to the mouth of the 


Cologne, when fame had given them for loſt, Germanicus on Sigime 5 
a German 


the clemency of the Romans, and enter into an al- Romans. 
liance with them. The father, though one of the chief 
zuthors ef the revolt, was Kindly received by Gernanicus; 
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but it was with much ado that he prevailed upon himſelf to 


pardon the ſon, who was ſaid to have inſulted the dead body 
of the unfortunate Varus. In this expedition Germanicus 
gained no great advantages, and loſt a vaſt number of men, 
The greater part of thoſe, who had eſcaped ſo many dangers, 
returned without arms, horſes, utenſils, &c. half-naked, lamed, 
and unfit for the ſervice; but the fame of his name and 


amiable qualities having already filled both the Gauls, Spain, 
and Itah, the inhabitants of theſe countries ſtrove who ſhould 


be moſt forward in ſupplying him with arms, horſes, money, 
and whatever elſe was neceſſary for the proſecution of the war, 
Germanicus thanked them for their zeal ; but accepted only 


| the horſes and arms, defraying the other charges of the war 


with his own money, We ſhall ſoon ſee what ſucceſs at- 


tended him in this war: but let us return, in the mean time, 
to Tiberius. | 


Toon the jealous emperor repined at the glory of the 
brave Germanicus, yet, glad of his ſucceſs, he confirmed to 
him the title of imperator, which the legions had beſtowed on 


him, and decreed the triumphal ornaments to Aulus Carina, | 


Lucius Apronius, and Caius Silius, three of his lieutenants, 


Tiberius who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves above the reſt. To gain to 


 ffedts po- 


himſelf the affections of the people, which ſeemed to centre 


pularity by wholly in Germanicus, he affected popularity, rejecting the 


 warious 


pompous titles offered him by the ſenate, relieving the diſ- 


treſſed with great generoſity, and eaſing the inhabitants both 
of Rome and the provinces of ſeveral taxes, with which 
Auguſtus had burdened them. A ſenator, by name Pius 
Aurelius, his houſe falling, had recourſe to the ſenate for te- 


lief. The prætors of the treaſury oppoſed his ſuit ; but ne- 


vertheleſs Tiberius, who, as Tacitus obſerves, was generous 
upon honeſt occaſions, even after he had renounced all other 
virtues, ordered him the price of his houſe. Propertius ( cler, 


once prætor, deſiring to reſign the ſenatorial dignity, as too $ 
| burdenſome to his ſmall eſtate, Tiberius, upon information 


that his misfortunes were owing to his father, and not to 


himſelf, preſented him with a thouſand great ſeſterces. The 


Tiber having overflowed the lower parts of the city, he cauſed 


the bed of that river to be cleanſed, and appointed, according 
to Dion, five, according to Tacitus only two, magiſtrates of 


the ſenatorial order, whoſe whole buſineſs was to watch the 
overflowing of the Tiber, and reſtrain it within its banks. Theſe 
magiſtrates were for diverting the channels of the ſeveral liver 


and lakes by which it was ſwelled ; but this project met with 
great oppoſition in the ſenate, where it was refolved, that no- 
thing ſhould be altered, the direction of nature, which ap- 


pointed 
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pointed to rivers their courſes and diſcharges, being, as it was 
ſuggeſted, beſt in all natural things. The provinces of Achaia 
and Macedon, begging to be eaſed of their public burdens, 
were this year taken from the ſenate and given to the em- 
peror (G). Hence it is manifeſt, that the government of 
the proprætors, who commanded in the provinces immediate- 
ly ſubject to the emperor, was leſs burdenſome than that of 
the proconſuls, who were ſent into the ſenatorial provinces ; 
but in what the one was more chargeable than the other, we 
are no-where told. Thus Tiberius affected popularity; but H. — 
nevertheleſs did not acquire the reputation of being truly po- zz, law of 
| pular, having this very year revived the law of treaſon or ma- majeſty, 
ey, with relation to libels or words; a law above all others 0s 
execrable to the people, ſince by it thoſe, who wrote or 
' ſpoke any thing reflecting on the emperor, were deemed 
guilty of high treaſon. In the times of the republic, ſays Taci- 
tus, actions were puniſhed, but words were free. Augu/?us was 
the firſt, as we have related above, who brought words under 
the penalties of this law ; and Tiberius, exaſperated by fatyri- 
gail verſes diſperſed about the city, expoling his cruelty, his 
' pride, and the miſunderſtanding which already began between 
bim and his mother (H), thought it neceffary to revive 


. «0 * 9 - 0 


{G) Achaia and Macedon were afterwards reſtored by the empe- 
ror Caius to the ſenate (390). Hence we read in the Ad, that 
Gallio was proconſul of Achaia at the end of that prince's reign 
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(40). =, = 
H) The verſes were as follows; - 
Aber & immitis, breviter wit emnia dicam ? 
Diſpeream fi te mater amare poteſt. 7255 
Non es eques, Quare] non ſunt tibi millia ceutumn: 


3 Omnia ſi queeras, & Rhodus exilium eft. 

n Aurea mutaſti Saturm ſæcula, Ceſar : : 
o Incolumi nam te ferrea ſemper erunt. ; 
4 Faſtidit vinum, quia jam ſitit ipſe cruorem. 

d Tam bibit hunc avide, quam bibit ante merum,. 

 Aalſpice felicem fibi, non tibi, Romule, Syllam : 

8 Et Marium, fi vis, adſpice, ſed reducem. 

of Nec non Antoni civilia bella moventis, 

* Nec ſemel infectas adſpice cæde manus. 

ſe Et dic, Roma perit : regnabit ſanguine multo 

ſs 


Ad regnum quiſquis venit ab exilio (41). 


(39) Dio. ibid. p. 258. (40) AA. xuiii. v. 12. 1) Fact. 
bn Liber. c. 59 on RE F | 
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ſwer was no ſooner known, than ſeveral perſons were proſe- 


F. veral 

perſous ac- 
cuſed and 
acgutted. 
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this dreadful law; a law which occaſioned under him and his 


ſucceſſors ſo much bloodſhed in Rome and all the parts of the 
empire. He did it, however, with great addreſs, and freely 


forgave the firſt criminals; for, being aſked by Pompeius Ma- 
cer the prætor, whether, in the execution of his office, he 


ſhould proceed againſt the authors of libels as guilty of trea- 
ſon, he anſwered, The laws muſt be executed. Tiberius's an- 


cuted upon this law, the emperor having, as he was natural. 
ly ſuſpicious and diſtruſtful, his ſpies and emiſſaries diſperſed 
all over the city. Some of theſe accuſed Falanius, a Roman 


knight, of having admitted into his houſe, where he had 
erected an altar in honour of Auguſtus, among the other ador. 


ers of the deified emperor, one Caſſius a pantomime, i famous 
for his debaucheries. To this charge they added another, 
diz. that having ſold his gardens, he had ſold with them the 
ſtatue of Auguſtus. Rubrius, another Roman knight, way 
charged with ſwearing falſly by the divinity of Auguſtus. Ti- 
berius, well ſatished with having reſtored this law to its for- 


mer vigour,and by that means cheeked the freedom of ſpeech, 
and the licentiouſneſs of libellers, would not allow any pu- 
niſhment to be inflited on the pretended criminals ; but wrote 
to the conſuls, that the ſenate, in beſtowing divine honours 


on his father, did not intend thereby to lay a ſnare for the 


people; that his mother Livia had never excluded Caſſius, | 


nor others of his profeſſion, from the ſcenic ſports, which ſhe 
conſecrated to the memory of Augu/tus ; that it did not affect 


religion to comprehend his ſtatue, as well as the images of other 


gods, in the ſale of houſes and gardens ; that as to the ſwear- 
ing falſly by his name, it wasa crime of the ſame nature, as 


if Rubrius had protaned the name of Jupiter: but that it be- 


longed to the gods to puniſh affronts offered to the gods. By 


theſe anſwers, judicious in themſelves, and in appearance full 
of clemency and moderation, Tiberius hoped to decline the 


odium, which the revival of ſuch a dangerous and enſnaring 


law carried along with it. But, notwithſtanding all his art, 
it was not long ere he betrayed his real intention, and plainly 
ſhewed, that he deſigned to make more account of ſuch in- 
formations than he would then have believed; for ſoon after 
 Granius Marcellus, prætor, or rather proprætor, of Bith- 


nia, being charged with high treaſon of this nature by his own 
quæſtor Cæpis Criſpinus, Tiberius, in a manner forgetting 


himſelf, flew into a violent paſſion, and in that ſudden tranſ- 
port was for condemning without further inquiry the pretend- 


ed criminal. Marcellus was accuſed of having ſpoke with 
diſreſpect of the emperor ; and the accuſer, to render bis ac- 


cuſation 


- 
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cuſation more credible, collecting whatever was moſt deteſt- 
able in the prince's character, alledged it as the expreſſions of 


the accuſed. To this he added, that Marcellus had placed 


his own ſtatue higher than thoſe of the Ceſars ; and that 
having taken the head from off the ſtatue of Auguſtus, he had 


placed the head of Tiberius in its room. This inraged him 


to ſuch a degree, that, no longer able to diſſemble his reſent- 


449 


ment, he cried out, That he would himſelf in this cauſe give Ms 


his vote openly and upon his oath, Hereupon Cneius P. ſe 
aſked him, In what place, Cæſar, will you chuſe to give 


ry tranſ-. 
your port of Ti- 


opinion? If firſt, I ſhall have your example to follow ; if laſt, berius. 


I am afraid I may diſagree with you. Theſe words touched 


Tiberius to the quick ; nevertheleſs he bore them patiently, 
being aſhamed of his traniport, and ſuffered Marcellus to be 


acquitted of high treaſon ® (HH). It was not out of any prin- 


ciple of religion, nor from any regard to Auguſtus, that Ti- 


berius was for puniſhing the ſuppoſed crimes againſt his god- 
| head, but becauſe he apprehended the ſame affronts might be 


one day offered to himſelf. We ſhall ſee in the courſe of 
this hiſtory with what an extravagant and inviolable ſanctity 
the ſtatues and images of Auguſlus and the other emperors 
were inveſted, and what a ſource for informations, puniſh- 


ments, confiſcations, &c. was opened by the worthip paid 


to them. 


Tux diſſenſions of the theatre, Which had begun the year Diſer/ions 


came to blows, and turned the play-houſe into a field of bat- 


' tle. In one of theſe frays, ſeveral, not of the people only, 
were killed, but of the ſoldiers who attended in the play-houſe 


= TACT. ibid. . 7% Io" 


(HtI) Suerenius tells us, that he was condemned, His words are: 

„% About the ſame time the prætor having aſked him, Whether 
« he would have the judges to hear and determine matters of high 
© treaſon, he replied, The laws muſt take their courſe, and he was 
Aas good as his word, for from that time they were executed 
« with the utmoſt ſeverity. A certain perſon having taken the 


head from off the ſtatue of Auguſtus, with a defign to put upon 
* it the head of another, the matter was brought before the ſe- 


« nate; and becauſe the fact was not clear, recourſe was had to 


„the rack. The guilty perſon being condemned, this kind of 
„ calumny became by degrees ſo dangerous, Ic.“ The perſon 


. arraigned, and, according to Suetonius, condemned, could be no 
other than Granius Marcellus, POIs — — 


Vol. XIII. none 41 3 and 


before, broke out now with great violence, and rent almoſt the tbe- 
the whole city into factions and parties, ſome protecting one e. 
player, and ſome another; nay, the oppoſite parties often 
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and at the pate to prevent diſturbances, and among them a 
centurion ; even the tribune of a prætorian cohort was wound- 
ed, while he was endeavouring to ſecure the magiſtrates from 


inſults, and to quell the licentious rabble. 


Book III. 


The ſenate took 


this affair into conſideration, and ſeveral expedients were pro- 


poſed for the preventing of ſuch riots. 


The majority were 


for impowering the prætors to whip the players, who, as was 

ſuppoſed, were the chief authors of theſe tumults. But Ha- 

terius Agrippa, tribune of the people, oppoſed this motion, 

alledging, that Auguſtus, upon a certain occaſion had declar- 

ed, that players ſhould not be whipt ; and indeed that empe- 

ror, who took great delight in ſuch diverſions, had, as Sueto- | 

nius informs us, and we have hinted above, refirained the 

power of puniſhing the players, which, by an antient law, 

Lows fir the' magiſtrates had till that time exerciſed over them in all 

ebe curbing places and ages. Aſinius Gallus with great ſharpneſs repri- | 
of the in- L manded the tribune for his oppoſition ; which, however, pre- 
folence of Vailed, out of reſpect to Auguſtus, whoſe Jaws were to be in- 

| players, violably obſerved. ' In order therefore to curb the inſolence 

hh of the players, their wages were, by a decree of the ſenate, 

curtailed ; arid it was moreover enacted, that no ſenator 

| ſhould viſit a player, that no Reman knight ſhould attend 

them abroad, and that they ſhould act no-where but in the 


theatre or public play-houſe. What 


gave occaſion to this | 


| decree was, the great court which the nobility paid them; 

for not only the people, but knights and ſenators, as Pliny in- 
forms us o, attended their levees, and waited upon them 
| when they went abroad. Hence Seneca called the nobility of 


his time the flaves of the pantomi mes ?. 


They acted not on- 


| Hy in the public theatre, but in private houſes, gardens, &c. 
Looks after them vaſt crowds, and by that means heaping _ 
up immenſe wealth. The above-mentioned decrees of the 
| ſenate were therefore well calculated to humble their pride, 
and check that inſolence which naturally ariſes, eſpecially in 
perſons of a mean condition, from wealth and honours. As 
to the ſpectators, the prætors were impowered to puniſh with 
baniſhment ſuch of them as ſhould raiſe the leaſt diſturbance 
in the theatre 4%. Thus was an end put for a while to theſe 
Tiots and tumults. This year Tiberius diſcharged the legacies 
which Auguſtus had left to the people; but ſullied the glory, | 
naturally accruing from ſo plauſible and popular an action, by 
another equally baſe and cruel ; for as he ſeemed not to be in 
* to ſatisfy the people, a merry jeſter ſeeing a dead body 


 * SyxrT. in Aug. c. 45. ® Roms 1. win. ? Sgnxc. epiſt. 


47- 3 Tacir. ibid. c. 77. 


carri 


fray the vaſt charges attending the final diſmiſſion of veterans 


were implicitly revoked, and they obliged to ſerve twenty font grant- 
and to dread his future, behaviour. Let us now leave Tiberius 


tions for another expedition into Germany, having his heart and late a. 


11) This fund is called, by Suetonins, <rarizm militare, the mili- 
tary treaſury ; © That the ſoldiers, ſays that writer, ſpeaking of 
_** Auguſtus, when diſcharged, might not be tempted to raiſe diſ- 


* tual, he eſtabliſhed a military treaſury, and impoſed new tri- 


this fund was committed to three perſons, as Dis informs us (42), 
who had been prætors, choſen by lot, and continued in the office 


Pre. Erari . Militaris, 
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carried by to the grave, accoſting the bier, and pretending 

to whiſper in the ear of the deceaſed, ſaid aloud, Remember 

to let Auguftus now, that the legacies which be left to the peo- 

ple, are not yet paid. This pleaſantry being related to T:be- Tiberius 
rius, he commanded the jeſter to be brought to him; and, puniſhes 4 
having paid him his full due, cauſed him to be put to death im- joke with 
mediately, telling him, That he ſhould go himſelf to Auguſtus, death. 
fince he could give him freſher accounts than the deceaſed. 
However, a few days after, he paid the legacy *. This ſame 

year, the people intreating him to eaſe them of the tax of one 

per cent. eſtabliſhed at the end of the civil wars upon all ven- 

dible commodities, he declared by an edict, that the fund 

for maintaining the army (I) depended intirely upon this 

tax; and that even thus the republic would not be able to de- 


before the twentieth year of their ſervice. By this decree, Revokes 
the conceſſions made to the ſoldiery, during the late ſedition, the conceſ- 


years as before, inſtead of ſixteen . Thus Tiberius, even 4 ' the 
while he was ſtudying to win the hearts of the people and foldiery.. 


reſent, 


ſoldiery, gave them juſt motives to complain of his p 


for a while, and return to Germanicus. 


Tur brave prince ſpent the winter, when Siſenna Stati- Germani- 2 
lius and Lucius Scribonius Libo were conſuls, in vaſt prepara- cus under- 


mind wholly bent on the entire reduction of that vaſt conti- ber expe- 
nent. He weighed with himſelf the methods he had hitherto Genn 3 


Sun r. in Tiber. c. 57. \ Tactr. ibid. c. 78. 


* turbances by their age and poverty, he aſſigned to each of them 
an allowance according to the time and quality of their ſervice ; 
* and that the proviſion allotted them might be eaſy and perpe - 


* butes for their maintenance (41) '. The ſuperintendency of 
three years. They were ſtyled prefeft, ar ſuperintendants, of the 


military treaſury, as we gather from the following inſcription on an 
antient marble found in Samnium: L. Neratio C. F. Fel. Proculo, 


(A Swet, in Aug. e. 49. (47) Dio, J. bv, 5. 368. 
eee es 
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purſued in that war, the misfortunes and ſucceſſes which had 


attended him ſince he firſt undertook it, and finding that 


the Germans were chiefly indebted for their ſafety to their woods 
and marſhes, to their ſhort ſummers and early winters, and 
that his own men ſuffered more from their long and tedious 
matches than from the enemy, he reſolved to enter the coun- 
try by ſea, hoping by that means to begin the campaign ear- 
lier and ſurpriſe the enemy. Having therefore built, with 
great diſpatch during the winter, a thouſand veſſels of diffe- 
rent ſorts (K), early in the ſpring Germanicus ordered them 


to fall down the Rhine, appointing the Iſland of the Batavi- 


ens (L) for the place of the general rendezvous, as the moſt 
convenient for receiving the forces, and conveying them from 


thence to thoſe parts of Germany which he deſigned to in- 
vade. While the fleet failed Germantcus detached Silius, one 


of his lieutenants, with orders to make a ſudden irruption 
into the country of the Catti, and in the mean time he 
himſelf, upon intelligence that a Roman fort upon the Tania 


() Some of theſe veſſels, fays Tacitus, were ſhort, ſharp at 
both ends, and wide in the middle. Veſſels of this kind are flill 

in uſe among the Dutch. Some had flat bottoms, that they might 
run a-ground without danger. Several had rudders at each end, 
that the rowers might, only by turning their oars, work them 
either way. This kind of veſſels, now no longer in uſe, Tacitus 


deſcribes in his book of the manners of the Germans, and likewiſe = 


in his hiſtory, where he ſtyles them camere (42). 


(L) Tacitus deſcribes the iſland of the Batavians, thus: The 


| Rhine, ſays he, flowing in one chanel, or only broken by ſmall 1 


iſlands, is divided at its entering Batavia, as it were into two 


rivers. One continues its courſe through Germany, retaining the 
ſame name and violent current, till it falls into the ocean. The 
other, waſhing the coaſt of Gaul, with a broader and more gentle 


ſtream, is called by the inhabitants Yahales ; which name it ſoon 


changes for that of the Mo/a, by the immenſe mouth of which | 
_ river it diſcharges itſelf into the ſame ocean; ſo that, according 
to Tacitus, the iſland of the Batavians was bounded by the ocean, 


the Rhine, and the Vabales, now the Wael. Ceſar extends it to 


che Moſa or Meuſe (43) ; but Pliny agrees with Tacitus 44. Howe- } 
ver, the ifland of the Batavians was of greater extent in Tacitus: 


time than in Cz/ari's, Druſus, the father of Germanicus, having 


by a new canal, conveyed the waters of the Rhine into the ocean 


a confiderable way north of the former mouth of that river. By | 
this means the antient chanel being dried and filled up, the iſland = 
of the Batavians extended to the new canal (45). 5 


(42 Tacit bift 4. il. (43) Cof.. comment. J. iv. c. 10: 


(44) Plin. l. iv. c. 15. (45) Fide Cellar. geograpb. antiqe l. ii. 
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was beſieged by the enemy, haſtened with fix legions to its 
relief. Silius was prevented by ſudden rains from doing more 
than taking ſome ſmall booty, with the wife and daughter of 
Artus prince of the Catti ; neither did thoſe who had inveſt- 
ed the fort ſtay till Germanicus arrived, but upon the news of 
bis approach, breaking up the ſiege, fled and diſperſed. How- 


ever, in their retreat, they threw down the monument late- 


ly raiſed in honour of Varus and his legions, and alſo an altar 


formerly erected to Druſus (M). The altar Germanicus re- 


=. 


ſtored, and performed with the legions the funeral *ceremony 


of running round it te the honour of his father, according 


to the antient cuſtom (O) ; but not thinking fit to ſet up 


the monument again, he fortified with new works the 


whole ſpace between the fort, which the enemy had beſieged, 


453 


the Aliſo, now the el, and the Rhine (P). In the mean H in- 


time, the fleet arriving at the iſland of the Batavians, the pargues bis 


proviſions and warlike engines were put on board and ſent for- army. 


ward ; ſhips were affigned to the legions and allies, and the 
whole army being imbarqued, the fleet entered the canal 


formerly cut by Dru * and from his name called Feſſa 
Drufaana, or the cana of 


neral 


(M) Di, and Saetoniaj tell us, that a monument was erefied in 


honour of Druſus upon the banks of the Rhine. Some writers 
place the altar mentioned here cloſe to this monument, and both 
at Mentsz ; but it is manifeſt from this paſſige in Tacitus, that the 
altar flood not on the Rhine, but between that river and the 


(0) The ceremony of celebrating the funerals of great Men 


with races, was practiſed in Homer's time, and is deſcribed by 
moſt of the antient poets, among the reſt very minutely by Stat ius 
(46. Livy tells us, that this ceremony obtained even among the 


Carthaginians (47). 


(P) Some commentators take Aliſo to be the name of the fort, 


and read Tacitus thus, cundta inter caſtellum Aliſonem, & Rhenum, 
Se, but Vertranius, Freinſbemius, and Lipfius, cuncta inter caſtellum, 


Aliſonem, & Rhenum, more agreeable perhaps to what we read in 
Dion Caſſius, who tells us, that Druſus built a fort at the conflux 


of the Luppia and the Aliſo (48). The latter river, now known 


by the name of Alme, runs at a ſmall diftance from the = of 
Paderborn. 


The Faß 
the waters of the Rhine into the Sala, now the Sale, and from 


| thence through the lake Fevus into the ocean. It extended eight 
miles, from the preſent gs of — to the town of Doeſburg, 


(46) Stat. I vi. (47) Liv. J. xxxy, (48) Dis l. iv. | 
HE and 


Druſus (Q). Here the pious ge- 


Drufiane % was A canal cut by Druſus to convey 
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neral did not forget to invoke the manes of his father, be. 
ſeeching him to encourage with his example, and inſpire with 
wholeſome counſels, his ſon, who was following his foot 


Arrives at Hence he failed proſperouſly through lakes (R) and the ocean 
the Amiſia. to the Amiſia or Ems, and having landed his troops at the 


mouth of that river (S), marched ftrait to the Viſurgit or 
Weſer. 


bak was very convenient for the conveying of the Roman troops 
by water, to the countries of the Frifii and the Ganci. It was 
this convenience that put Draſu: upon ſuch an undertaking. By 


means of this new canal the Rhine came to have three branches, 


and to diſcharge itſelf into the ocean by three ſeparate and diſtant 
mouths, of which the northern was called Ofium Nlevum, the 
weſtern Oftizxm Helium, and the iniddle ©f:um Medium or Oftium 


* Ceſar, in deſcribing the courſe of the Rhine, ſays, that 
| di 


ſcharges itſelf into the Ocean by many mouths ; but he was 
therein miſtaken, depending probably on the accounts of others, or 


taking the canals, which were cut for the draining of the neigh- 


| bouring lands, for mouths of the Rhine. It was well known to 
the geographers of his time, that the Rhine emptied itſelf into 


the ocean by two mouths only; for Strabo, who maintains this 
opinion, confirms it with the authority of Afiniut Pollio, who was 


contemporary with Cæſar (47). Hence Virgil gives the Rhine the 


epithet of bicornis. or be- bored. By means of the canal, cut by 
Drufus between the north branch of the Rhine and the Sala, thele 
two rivers ran in one chanel, to the lake Flewus, and from thence 


emptied themſelves into the ocean. This mouth was called Offium 
Fleoum. Tacitus and Mela, who wrote after Druſus's time, men- 
tion only two mouths, wiz. the Flewum and Helium, the middle one 


being very inconſiderable, and almoſt quite choaked up, after the 


ſtream was by the Faſa Drufiana conveyed into the Sala. 


N From this and ſeveral other paſſages in Tacitus, it is nianifelt, 


that, in former times, there were ſeveral. lakes in this country, 


x though at preſent there is but one, called in the ** of the 
country, the South Sea. 


(S) ln this place Tacitus charges 3 with two overſights. 
The firſt is, f <a he landed his troops too near the mouth of the 
river, by which means they ſuffered much upon the return of the 


| tide, which reached and N the plain where they landed. 
The other is, that he landed them on the wrong fide of the river, 
ſo that many days were ſpent in making bridges. That Germani- |} 
cus not yet well acquainted with the flux and reflux of the ocean, 


was guilty of the .firſt miſtake, is not unlikely ; but that he 


' ſhould land his men on the fide of the river moſt remote from 
the enemy, and then conſume many days, in making bridges to 
convey them over, is a blunder ſo palpable and notorious, that 


(47) rel J. ir. p. 133. 


* 


8 
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Weſer. While he was incamping on the banks of that river, 


| news was brought him, that the Angrivarii (T) had revolted 


behind him. Hereupon he immediately diſpatched a body of 
horſe and light-armed foot againſt them, under the command 
of Stertinius, who with fire and ſword ſpread deſolation 
throughout their country. In the mean time, the famous Fied Ar- 
Arminius, being informed of Germanicus's deſign, appeared Minus at 
on the oppoſite bank of the Viſurgis (U)] at the head of his the Viſur- 
Cheruſci, determined to diſpute with the Remans the paſſage 8s. 
of the river. However, before hoſtilities began on either 
fide, he aſked, whether Germanicus was come; and being 
anſwered that he was, he begged leave ta ſpeak with his 
brother, who under the name of Flavius, had long ſerved 
in the Roman army, and had loſt an eye in fighting under 


Tiberius, His requeſt being granted, Flavius advanced; 4, inter- 


and Arminius having firſt ſaluted him and ordered his own wiew be- 


attendants to withdraw, deſired that the Roman archers, who tween Ar- 


were drawn up cloſe to the bank of theggiver, might like- minius and 
wiſe retire. When they were removed, How came you, bro- bis brother, 
ther, by this deformity in your countenance © ſaid Arminiuss © 
Flavius having told him in what place and battle he had loſt 
his eye; Aid what reward, aſked Arminius in the next place, 
baue you received for ſo dangerous a warfare ? [ncreaſe of pay, 
anſwered Flavius, a crown, a chain, and other military gifts; 
which Arminius treating with deriſion and ſtyling the vile wages 

of ſlavery, a warm conteſt aroſe between the two brothers, the 
one extolling the greatneſs of the Romans, the power of the 
emperor, the unhappy condition of the conquered, the Raman 


clemeney to ſuch as ſubmitted, the kind treatment of the wife 


ve could hardly charge with it the moſt unthinking man of his 
army, much leſs a perſon of his penetration and forecaſt. We 
FF fall therefore conclude, without entering into the long and tedious 

_ diſputes of the critics, that this paſſage is not genuine, but has 


been ſome way or other maimed and corrupted. | | 
(T) The Angrivar:i had often changed their habitation, as Ta- 
titus informs us (48) ; but at this time dwelt, as is manifeſt from the 
paſſage before us, between the Amifia and Viſurgis. Some modern 
geographers think, they poſſeſſed part of the preſent province of 


Overyſſel, of the county of Benthem, and of the dioceſe of Pader- 
U) The Viſurgis, as Lipfus obſerves in this place, is chiefly in- 


debted to Tacitus for its fame, and Tacitus for his to the Viſur- 
tit; for in a monaſtery on this river, were found the five firſt books 
of his annals, after they had been long looked upon as loſt, 
(48) Tacit.de mor, German, c. 33. Du 
and 
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and fon of Arminius, not uſed like captives, c. Arminius, on 
the other hand, alledged the rights of their common gountry, 
their ancient liberty, the gods oi their anceſtors, beſceclung 
him by their common mother not to prefer the name of a 
traitor, of a betrayer of his friends, relations, and country, to 
that of their general and commander. By degrees they came 
to reproaches, and, though parted by the river, would have 


come to blows, had not Stertinius laid hold of Flavius, and, 


calling for his horfe and armour, reſtrained him. On the 
oppoſite bank, Arminius, ſwelled with rage, was heard to ut- 


ter dreadful threats, and menace the Romans as he departed 
with an approaching battle; for with his native language he 
mirgled many Latin words, which he had learnt while he 
ſerved as general of his countrymen in the Roman armies ©. 
THe next day, the German army appeared on the © 
ſite bank of the Viſurgis in order of battle. But G 


not thinking it adviſeable to attack them, ordered the horſe to 


ford over under the 


Germani- 


cus paſſe: 
the Vi- 


ſurgis. 


Hou be 
A ſco vered 

the ſenti - 
1 of 


| theſoldiery. 


nduct of Stertinius and Amilius, who, 


to divide the enemy forces, crofled the river in diſtant places. 


At the fame time Cariovalda, leader of the Batawians, pal- 


ſed it where it was moſt rapid; but being drawn into an am- 
buſcade by the enemy and ſurrounded on all ſides, he fell un- 
der a ſhower of darts, while he was with incredible bravery at- 


by tempting to break through the enemy's numerous battalions. 
Many of the Bataviannobility fell round him; the reſt were ſa- } 
ved either by their own bravery, or by the cavalry of Sterti- 


nius and Emilius, who, upon the firſt notice of their danger, 
flew to the relief of their diſtreſſed allies. Germanicus 
having, during this ſkirmiſh, paſſed the Viſurgis without mo- 
leitation, was informed by a deſerter, that Arminius, being 


Joined by ſeveral German nations, had reſolved to attack his - 
camp by night. Hereupon the Roman general ſent out ſcouts fF 


to reconnoitre, who, upon their return, reported, that they 
had heard a great noiſe of men and horſes, and diſcerned the 


_ enemy's fires in a neighbouring wood. Then Germanicus, no 


longer doubting, but they deſigned to venture a deciſive bat- 
tle, | in order to be informed in this critical conjuncture of the 
real inclinations of his ſoldiers, and not to depend on the re- 
ports of the tribunes and centurions, who were often apt to 


conceal the truth and relate only what was pleaſing, i in the be- 


ginning of the night went out of the prætorium in diſguiſe, 
only with one attendant ; and liſtening from tent to tent 


to the diſcourſes of the ſoldiery, while over their meals they 
frankly diſcloſed their hopes and — he had the ſatisfaction 


t TACIT, ibid. c. 5 — 10. 


to 
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to hear his own praiſes in every one's mouth, and the ſoldiers 


encouraging cach other to exert themſelves in the approach- 
ing battle, out of gratitude to ſo deſerving a general. While 
Germanicus was thus agreeably employed, one of the 
Germans, who ſpoke Latin, riding up to the Roman intrench- 


wife, land, and a hundred ſeſterces a day, as long as the war 
laſted. This offer the legions looked upon as' an affront; 
and, full of rage and reſentment, Let day come, ſaid they, 


wives. About the third watch the enemy approached ; but 


finding the Romans ready to receive them, they retired with- 


out diſcharging a ſingle dart. Early next morning, Germani- 


cus, having aſſembled his troops, acquainted them with his 


deſign, which was to put an end to ſo fatiguing a war with a 
deciſive battle; made them ſenſible of their advantage over 
the enemy both as to their arms and manner of fighting; re- 
preſented the Germans as men of a flightful aſpect, and violent 
in the beginning of a battle; but diſheartened with wounds, 
unaffected with their own diſgrace, unconcerned for their 


his men to put an end to ſo great fatigues by ſea, to their tedi- 


countries, where his father and uncle had conquered. His 
harangue inſpired the whole army with great ardour, which 
was expreſſed with a general ſhout and loud acclamations. 
Neither did Arminius and the other German chiefs neglect to 
animate their reſpective corps, and encourage them, either to 
maintain by their bravery the liberty they had received from 
their anceſtors, or to prevent ſlavery by a. glorious death. 
Having thus animated their men, they led them calling for 
battle into a plain called Indiſtaviſus (W), which was bound- 
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ments, offered, in the name of Arminius, to every deſerter a 


ue will ſeize their lands, we will take, not receive, German 


Germani- 
cus encou- 
rages bis 
men. 


general, cowards in diſtreſs, in proſperity deſpiſers of all 
divine and human laws. In the end of his ſpeech he exhorted 


dious marches by land, by making him conquer in thoſe very 


ed on one fide by the Viſurgis, and on the other by a ridge of 


hills. Behind this plain was a foreſt of tall trees, thick of 


were all drawn up on the plain and at the entrance of the fo- 


branches above, but clear of buſhes below. The Germans 


reſt, except the Cheruſci, who were poſted on the hills, 


and ordered to fall upon the Romans from thence in the heat 


(W Lipſius, who ſurveyed with great care, 21d 10 eſs pleaſure, 


the places here deſcribed by Tacitus, takes the plain called by him 
Indiſtaviſus to be that plain, which begins at a village called Vege- 


ſack, about two German miles from the city of Breme, and extends 


a great way towards the fea, between a ridge of hills and the 


Viſer. 
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Germanicus had ſcarce entered the plain with 
his troops in battle array, when he obſcrved the Cheruſci, 


The Roman Hiſtory. 
of the fight. 


impatient of delays, pouring down the hills. Hereupon he 
commanded a choſen body of horſe to charge them in flank, 

and at the ſame time detacked Stertinius with the reſt of 
the cavalry, ordering him to wheel about and fall upen their 
rear (X). In the mean while, the Roman infantry advancing 
attacked the enemy in tront with ſuch vigour, that the Ger- 
mans, not able to ſtand the ſhock, immediately gave ground, 


"Thoſe who were poſted at the entrance of the foreſt fled to 
the plain, and thoſe in the plain to the foreſt. The Cheruſci 


alone maintained the fight, being encouraged by the example 


of the valiant fr aviniits, who, though wounded, would 


have broke through the Roman archers, had not the auxiliary 
cohorts of the Rhetians, Vindelicians, and Gauls, haſtened to 
their relief. However, by his own valour and the ſwiftneſs of 
his horſe, he eſcaped the preſent danger, having firſt dyed his 


face with his own blood, to avoid being known. Some 


writers have related, that the Chauci, who ſerved in the 


Roman army, having known him, ſuffered him to retire un- 


moleſted. The ſame 


bravery or connivance procured 


Inguiomerus's eſcape ; the reſt were either cut in pieces, or | 


drowned in attempting to ſwim croſs the Viſurgis. The 


laughter laſted from morning till night, and the country was 


covered ten miles round with arms and dead bodies. Amon 

the ſpoils chains were found, which they had brought, not 
doubting of ſucceſs, to bin] the Raman captives, Ihe Ro- 
mans were no ſooner returned from the purſuit, than Germa- 
nicus, aſcribing the whole glory of ſo remarkable a victo 

to Tiberius, under whoſe auſpices he had fought, cauſed him 
to be proclaimed emperor on the field of battle, and, raiſing a 


mount, placed upon it as trophies the arms of the enemy, 


and inſcribed underneath the names of the conquered nations . 


TRE Germans, tliough vanquiſhed, and already determin- 


ed to abandon their country and ſcek for ſhelter beyond the 
Albis or Elbe, were lo enraged at the raiſing of this mount, 


which they looked upon as an affront not to be born, that, for- 
setting their wounds and misfortunes, they 1 ran to arms again, L 7 


» Idem ibid. e. 1113. 


( X) Tacitus teils us, that as the troops were 1 ton | 
the enemy, eight eagles were ſeen to fly towards the wood and en- 
ter it; which Sab looking upon as a preſage of victory, 1. 
Lance, he cried, fallow the Roman birds ; follow the tutelar gods of 


tbe — 


people, 
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people, nobility, young and old, all in a confuſed body, 
ruſhed ſuddenly upon the * , like men in deſpair, 


and put them, as they were on their march and under no ap- 
prehenſion of an enemy, into ſome diforder. Being repulſed, 

they incamped in a plain ſhut in between a river and a foreſt; 

the foreſt was ſurrounded by a deep marſh, except on 
one fide, which was incloſed by a broad rampart raiſed for- 
merly by the Angrivariz, as a barrier between them and their 
neighbours the Cheruſci. In this plain the enemy poſted 
their infantry, concealing their cavalry among the neigh- 
bouring groves, that they 1 might fall upon the rear of the Ko- 
man army, as ſoon as they had entered the foreſt. Germaili- . 
cus, being informed of their deſign and every ſtep tl.ey took 
ordered Serus Tubera, one of his lieutenants, to enter the 
plain at the head of the cavalry ; his infantry he divided 
into two bodies, commanding the one to attack the enemy in 
the wood, and leading the other him ſelf to force the rampart. 
The foot, that fought on even ground, broke eaſily in ; but 
the attack of the rampart coſt Germanicus dear, the Germans 
defending it with great boldneſs and intrepidity. However, 
having at len2th, by ſhowers of darts, poured upon the ene- 


my from his engines, beat them off and taken the rampart, 


he entered the wood at the head of the pretorian cohorts, 


and there made a moſt dreadful havock of the enemy, Who 


fought indeed with as much courage as the Romans, but 
could not, for want of room, manage their long ſpears. 
However, they made a molt vigorqus reſiſtance, and diſputed 
the ground inch by inch. Arminius did not on this occaſion 
exert his uſual activity, being diſabled and weakened 
by a wound he received; but Inguiamerus, with gre itintrepi- 
dity flew about the 8 zuimating his countrymen more by 


his example than by words, Germanicus, that he might be 


known, pulled off his helmet, and animated his men to purſ ue 


The Ger- | 
mans de- 


zated a- 
ſpent, he detachedalegion to form a camp for his weary troops; yer. 


but the reſt continued the flaughter til] night, when they re. 


the ſlaughter : No quay ter, he cried; we want ns captives, 


nothing but an utter deſtruction of theſe per fidious nations will 
put an end to the war. However, as the day was already far 


tired glutted with the blood of the enemy. This ſccond vic- 
. tory was entirely owing to the foot, for the horſe ſought with 


doul tful ſucceſs, Germanicus, having from his tribunal com- 


mended his victorious troops, of the arms taken from the ene- 
my formed a monument with this inſcription : To Mars, 


To JUPITER, AND To AUGUSTUS, THE ARMY oF II- 


BERIUS CASAR, HAVING ENTIRELY VANQUISHED 
THE NATIONS BETWEEN THE RHINE AND THE ALB1S, 


Amma ö CONSECRATES 


4 


- 


J 
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form. 
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CONSECRATES THIS MONUMENT. He made no mention 
of himſelf, either to avoid giving umbrage to Tiberius, or 
becauſe he thought the recording of the fact a ſufficient teſti- 


mony of his valour and conduct. After this he detached 
Stertinius againſt the Augrivarii, who by a ready ſubmiſſion 


prevented the calamities that threatened them. Germanicus, 
no leſs compaſſionate than brave, pardoned them without re- 
ſerve, and ſuffered them to live quietly, according to their 
own laws, under the protection of Rome w. 

As the ſummer was already far ſpent, Germanicus with the 
reduction of the Angrivarit put an end to the campaign, 
ſending ſome of the legions back into winter-quarters by land, 
and imbarquing himſelf with the others on the Amiſia in 


order to return by ſea. The ocean proved at firſt very calm 


and the wind favourable ; but all on a ſudden a ſtorm ariſing, 


the fleet, conſiſting ofa thouſand veſſels was diſperſed ; ſome of 


them were ſwallowed by the waves, others daſhed in pieces 
againſt the rocks, or driven upon remote and inhoſpitable 
iſlands, where the men either periſhed with famine, or lived 


upon the fleſh of the dead horſes, with which the ſhores a- 
| peared ſoon ſtrewed; for in order to lighten their veſſels and 
diſengage them from the ſhoals, they had been obliged to 


throw over board their horſes and beaſts of burden, nay, 


even their arms and baggage. The galley of Germanicus a- f 
lone landed on the coaſt of the Chauci, where the good-natured 
general, deeply affected with the misfortunes of his fellow- 


| ſoldiers, wandered day and night about the rocks and pro- 


| His great 


Re: OT) Pe. 
37271) of 


*15 Aceh. 


montories, keeping his eyes ſtedfaſt on the ſea, in hopes of | 
deſcrying ſome of the diſperſed veſſels. As none of them ap- 


peared, he was heard accuſing himſelf as the author of this 


_ dreadful havock ; nay, diſtracted with grief, he would have 


thrown himſelf headlong into the deep, had not his friends 


with much ado reſtrained him. At length to his infinite ſa- 
tisfaction he diſcovered part of the fleet Teturning, though in 
a very bad condition, ſome of the veſſels being without oars, 


others without ſails, uſing in their ſtead the ſoldiers cloaks ; 

many were quite diſabled, and towed by ſuch as had ſuffered 
lefs. The latter he cauſed to be immediately repaired, and 
diſpatched them to the neighbouring iſlands in queſt of his 


diſperſed legionaries. By this means the greater part of them | 
were at length brouzht back. The Angrivarii, who had 
lately ſubmitted, to give Gerinanicus on this occaſion an un- 


doubted proof of thei: tclity, redeemed many, who had been 
made captives by their neighbours, and reſtored them. Some 


| vw Idem ibid. S. 21, 22, 


who 


their poſt, the other to fall upon their rear and dig up the 


Caul, and there put his troops into winter- quarters, having 
by this glorious and ſucceſsful expedition, retrieved, in ſome 


ſpirit of the ſoldiery, and encourage them to purſue with ala- 


crity that great work, he made good at his own expence all 


| peated victories over the Germans, and his popularity, reſolved berius, 


bor Mar ſatti. 
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who had been driven into our iſland, were generouſly ſent 
back by the petty kings, who at that time reigned here * (V). 
Uros the news of this wreck, the Catti, taking new cou- 


rage, ran to arms; but Caius Silius, detached againſt them 


with thirty thouſand foot and three thouſand horſe, kept them 

in awe. As for Germanicus himſelf, at the head of a more {nvades 
numerous body, he made a ſudden irruption into the country the country 
of the Marſs (Z), where he was informed by one alovendus, of the Mar- 
who had once commanded their troops, but had lately taken h, and re- 
party with the Romans, that the eagle of one of Varus's legi- 1 e 
ons was concealed under ground in a neighbouring grove, 7 * 
and guarded only by a ſmall body of troops. This intelli- ws. a 
gence filled Germanicus with joy : he immediately diſpatched 

two parties, the one to face the enemy and draw them from 


eagle. Succeſs attended both, and the Roman general, having 
ravaged and laid waſte the enemy's country, brought back 
the eagle in triumph ; he then returned to the frontiers of 


degree, the glory of the Roman name, and balanced his late 
misfortune at ſea . He hoped in one campaign more to com- 
plete the reduction of Germany, and, in order to keep up the 


the loſſes they had ſuſtained in the late ſtorm, cauſing as much 

to be paid to each legionary as each declared he had loſt. | 
Bur, in the mean time, Tiberius, jealous of the great Kues. 

fame and reputation which his nephew acquired, by his re- Je by Ti- 


to ſeparate him from his old and faithful legions. In order 


* Idem, e. 23,4 © ©N Idem, c. 25. 


(Y) Tacitus tells us, that thoſe who came e from diſtant countries 


related wonders at their return, and entertained their comrades 


with ſtrange accounts of violent whirlwinds, of birds never before 
heard of, of ſea-monſters, which from their ambiguous forms ap- 
peared to be a new ſpecies between men and beaſts. Travellers we 
find have ever been apt to magnify what they have ſeen, and relate 
what they have never ſeen. 

(Z) Before the canal, of which we Lee ſpoken above, was cut by 
Druſus, the Ma inhabited part of the territories of Yelawe and 
Lutphen, where the preſent cities of Arnheim, Grolle, and Bredefort 
ſtand : but afterwards they ſettled between the Rhine and 1/a/a, and 
in proceſs of time changed the name of Marſſi for that of Marſaci 
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to this, he preſſed him by frequent letters to return to Rome, 
and there enjoy the triumph decreed him: he urged, that he 
had already undergone dangers enow ; that though ſucceſs had 


attended him, yet he had ſuſtained great loſſes, which indeed 


were owing to no fault of his, but to the winds and waves; 
that he himſelf, having been ſent nine times into Germany by 
Auguſtus, had more by policy than force of arms brought the 

Sicambri into ſubjection, and drawn the Suevi and Maroboduus 


king of the Marcomann: to conclude a peace with Rome : he 
added, that the Cheruſc: and other barbarous nations, 


now the Romans had been fully revenged on them, might be 


left to purſue their domeſtic feuds and deſtroy one another, 


Germanicus, in anſwer to the emperor's letters, earneſtly in- 
treated bim to indulge him but one year more to complete 


his conqueſt, ſince the enemy were already concerting mea- 


ſures for obtaining peace. Tiberius was inflexible ; in order 


therefore to intice him home, he offered him a ſecond con- 
ſulſhip, adding in his letter, that if the war was {till to be 
purſued, he ought to have ſome regard for his brother Druſus, 


and not ingroſs all the glory to himſelf; that Rome had at 
preſent no other enemies to wage war with but the Germans, 


and Druſus no other field of glory but Germany, Though 
Germanicus was well appriſed, that theſe were but ſpecious 
pretences, ſuggeſted by envy, to rob him of the glory he was 


Sets out 
for Rome. 


likely to acquire by another campaign; however, finding it. | 
Was in vain to perſiſt any longer, he complied at length, and, 


leaving Germany, ſet out for Rome with his wife and children, 
But, before we ſpeak of the reception he met with from Tibe- | 
rius and the Roman people, we ſhall give a ſucciact account 


of what paſſed in the metropolis, while he was ſignalizing him- 


Libo Dru- 
ſus accuſed 
of high 
treaſon. 


ſelf in Germany. | 

Tiberius had the foregoing year revived, as we have related 
above, the law of majelty, and upon this law was now arraign- 
ed Libo Druſus, tried, and condemned, and bis eſtate divided 


among his accuſ-rs, which was encouraging that baneful ſet of 


men, and ſounding the trumpet, to uſe the expreſſion of 
Ammianus Marceilinus, to informations and arraignments, 


Lucius Scribonius Libo Druſus was deſcended of the Scriboni- 


an family, one of the moſt illuſtrious in Rome, was the great 


grandſon of Pompey the Great, nephew of Scribonia once the | 


wife of Auguſtus, nearly related to the Cæſars, and no ways 
inferior in nobility to the reigning houſe. His high quality ren- 


dered him obnoxious to Tiberius, which a ſenator, by name 


Firmins Carus, being well appriſed of, reſolved to gain the 
emperor's favour, by giving him a plauſible pretence to deliver 


 himleit from his fears,” _W th dus view, having ininuatel 


himſelk 
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| himſelf into the favour of the unwary youth, by flattering his 
| hopes and ambition, and conſtantly magnifying the nobility of 
3 his e he prevailed upon him to conſult the Chaldeans and 
LS: magicians, whether he ſhould not be one day veſted with the 
ſovereign power, to which he had as good a claim, ſaid the 
MN treacherous Firmius, as the family of Tiberius who enjoyed it. 
| This was ſufficient matter for a charge of high treaſon; and 1 
accordingly Firmius immediately acquainted the emperor b e 
means of Flaccus Veſcularius, a Roman knight, who had free ee 
acceſs to him, with the pretended crimes of the unhappy Catus. 
youth, whom he had bafely inſnared with ſpecious deluſions. 
Tiberius, though overjoyed at this information, refuſed the 
accuſer a private audience, ſending him word, that the 
communication might be t:I carried on by the ſame 
Flaccus, and accordingly Firmius by his means informed 
the emperor of all Libo's ſteps and words; for the unwary 
youth, deluded by the pre” Aions of the Chaldeans and aſtro- 
logers, began now to entertain thoughts of ſoaring above the 
rank of a private citizen. In the mean time, Tiberius with 
the deepeſt diſſimulation preferred Libs to the prætorſnip, en- 
tertained him at his table, and familiarly converſed with him, 
without ever betraying the leaſt reſentmenc, either in his 
words or countenance. At length Libo, having recourſe to 
one Junius, who pretended by charms, and the ſuperſtitious 
rites of the magicians, to call up the infernal ſhades, and 
learn of them future events, the magician diſcovered this to 
one Fulcinius Trio, a famous informer, who immediately 
haſtening to the conſuls, imparted the whole to them, and 
demanded that the ſenate might meet forthwith to deliberate 
upon an affair of ſo much m ment, and of ſuch dangerous 
conſequence to the ſtate. The fathers, not doubting but 71- 
berius was at the bottom of this profecution, did not fail to 
aſſemble at the time appointed, when Libo appeared in the 
habit of a ſuppliant, and, preſenting himſelf before Tiberius, 
who was preſent, endeavoured by his tears and intreaties to 
ſoften him. The emperor heard him with a countenance 
quite unmoved, and, inſtead of returning him any anſwer, 
recited to the conſcript fathers the charge againſt him, and 
the names of the accuſers, without detraying the leaſt emo- 
tion of anger or reſentment, or ſeeming either to lefien or 
| magnify the crimes laid to his charge. When the emperor 
had done, four accuſers appeared azainſt the criminal, viz. x, / BED 
Firmius Catus, Fulcinius Trio, Forteius Agrippa, and Cains the lenate. 
Vibius, and produced ſuch extravagant, fooiiſh, and chimeri- 
cal articles, as rather deſerved pity than ouniſhment. One 
of theſe, from which we may judge of the others, was, that 


he. 
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he had aſked the fortune-tellers, whether he ſhould not one 
day be poſſeſſed of riches ſul&cient to cover with money the 
great Appian road from Rome to Brunduſium! Vibius pro- 
duced a paper containing the names of the Cz/ars, that is, 


of Tiberius, Druſus, and Germanicus, and thoſe of ſome ſe- 


old Reman law, flaves could not be put to the torture in a 


He lays 
Violent 
hands on 


bim ſelf. „ 


odium, * he Was well appriſed, he execution of one 


nators, with myſterious characters and magical notes joined 
to them. Theſe the accuſer pretended were written with Li- 
by's own hand, which he denying, it was moved, that his 
ſlaves ſhould de examined upon the rack, but becauſe, by an 


trial touching the life of their maſters, the crafty Tiberius 


found a trick to evade that law, without ſeeming to violate 


it: he ordered the ſlaves to he ſold to the public, that they 
might then be evidence againſt their late maſter : this poor 


evaſion was firſt contrived and practiſed by Auguſſus, as we 
have ſhewn above. The unhappy Libo, concluding from 
this ſtep, that Tiberius was reſolved upon his deſtruction, 


begged the conſcript fathers, that they would put off till the 
next day the final deciſion of his cauſe. His requeſt being 
granted, he returned to his own houſe : whence ſoon after he 


ſent Publius Quirinius to ſpeak to the emperor in his behalf. 
uirinius was nearly related to Lib, and in great favour 


with Tiberius, having been formerly, as we have related above, 
inſtrumental in reconciling Caius Cæſar to him while he liv- 


ed in the iſland of Rhodes, and by that means the chief cauſe | 
of his returning into favour with Auguſtus. But, unmindful 
of antient obligations, he received Quirinius with great cold- 


neſs, and returned no other anſwer, but that he muſt apply 
to the ſenate. This anſwer threw Libe into a deep melan- 


choly, which, however, he diſſembled, and ordered a great 
entertainment to be got ready, in order to paſs the laſt night 
of his life in the company of his friends and relations. But 
the banquet was ſcarce begun, when a band of ſoldiers, ſur- 
rounding the houſe, with a ſtudied noiſe and dreadful cries, 
ſo terrified the gueſts, that many of them, riſing from table, 
| endeavoured to make their eſcape. Libs, not doubting but 
they were ſent to diſpatch him, drawing his ſword, offered it 
to his ſlaves, begging them to put an end with it to his un- 


happy life : but they, trembling and ſhunning the ſad taſk, 


fled with fuch fury and confuſion, that they overturned all 


the lights, and then Lilo in the dark gave himſelf two mor- 
tal wounds. As he fell and groaned, his freedmen ran in; 


and the ſoldiers ſeeing him dead retired; for they had been 


ſent on purpoſe to frighten him, ſo as to make him lay violent 
hands on himſelf, Tiberius hoping by that means to avoid the 
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enſuing year. This was the moſt effectual means imaginable 
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of the moſt illuftrious citizens of Rome would reflect upon his 

perſon and government, Ihe charge, however, was carii«(d 

on in the ſcnate, as if he had been ftill alive; but the deceirful 

Tiberius at the fame time declared upon oath, that he would 

have interceded for his life, had he not prevented his clemen- 

cy by laying violent hands on himſelf, The decegſed was by Is ford 
the ſenate declared guilty of high-treaſon, and his eſtate di— guilty of 
vided amongſt his accuſers : ſuch of the informers as were of 1 


the ſenatorial order (for the firſt lords of the ſenate were not - /on after 


his death 
aſhamed to debaſe themſelves to this vile office) were, with- pe 6. 
out the regular method of election, named pretors for the |, * 


of multiplying theſe peſts of the empire: they were raiſed to 
the higheſt offices in the ſtate, and the metropolis of the 
world often ſaw her public dignities beſtowec, a8 ſpoils, up- 
on parricides, for ſpilling her beſt blood. We may well ime | 


gine, that the ſervile ſenate did not Jet ſlip fo fwourable an 


opportunity of gaining the emperor's favour, by brandiny 
the memory of the pretended criminal. Cotta M ſuliuu The drbate- 
moved, that the image of Lido might not be carried at the ent of the 


\ funerals of his poſterity ; ; Cneius Lentulus, that none of the /f#2c8.. 


Seribonian family ſhould theaceforth take the name of Dau- 
ſus : at the motion of Pomponius Floccus days of N 


were appointed. Licius Publius, Aris Gallus, Papins Alu- 


tilius, and Lucius Apronius, were of opinion, that giits ſhould 


be preſented to Fupiter, to Mars, and to the goddel S (on- 


cord; and that the ides of September, the day on which Lie 


die nel, thould be for ever obſerved as 8 feftivals; 80 


great was the debaſement of the once venerable Roman ſe- 


nate, even in the beginning of 7:berius's reign. It was not 


enough for the conſcript tathers to have condemned Lila; 


they iſſued a decree for driving aſtrologers, magicians, and 83 


the whole herd of fortune- tellets, out of Italy; nay, Lucius tellers 
Pituintus, one of them whom Libs had probably conſulted, 4riven out | 
was thrown headlong from the Tarpeian rock; and Publius of Rome. 


Marcius, another of the ſame profeſſion, was by the conſuls 


ſentericed to death, and executed 9 without the 


Eſqguiline gate. 


Ar the next mecting af the 150 ate, Quintus Hiterius, 


once conſul, and Ofavius fronts, f rmeriy p::ztor, moved, 


that a ſtop mizht be put to the excefiive luxury which pre 
vailed in the city; and at their motion a 1 pale! 5 forvid- 
ding all to uſe plate of maſiy gold, and men to debate. them- 


| Idem, TEE - 3 
— — Nana. | _ kives 
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ſelves with wearing ſilks, which were then thought peculiar 


The uſe of to women. Fronto went farther, and propoſed, that the 
plate and quantity of filver-plate, the expence of furniture, and the 
v gold, number of ſlaves, might be regulated. But he was oppoſed 


&c. for- 


bidden. 


The free 
Spirit of 
. Piſo. 


therein by Aſinius Gallus, who, with plauſible arguments, de- 


fended the prevailing luxury. Beſides, Tiberius himſelf did 


not approve of Fronto's motion; for, after Gallus had done 


ſpeaking, he added, that it was not a ſeaſon for reformaticn, 
and that if there was anv corruption of manners, there would 
not be wanting one to redreſs that evil, alluding thereby, no 
| doubt to himſelf in his office of perpetual cenſor. As it was 
common for the ſenators to depart from the preſent debate, 


and offer, as their advice, whatever they judged conducing to 
the public welfare, Lucius Piſo, who ſtill retained the antient 
Reman ſpirit, and declared his ſentiments with great freedom, 

atter having bitterly inveighed againſt the corruptions of the 


| ſtate, particularly againſt the peſtilent purſuits of the in- | 


formers, who were daily arraigning and circumventing all 


men, proteſted that he was reſolved to leave Rome, and live 
in ſome quiet and diſtant corner of the country, With theſe 
words he went out of the ſenate ; but Tiberius, though high- 
ly provoked, ſmothered his reſentment, and, following 0 1 
fo, endeavoured to ſooth him with kind intreaties; nay, he 
even condeſcended to ſolicit his relations to divert him, with 
their prayers and authority, from the reſolution he had taken; 
which they did accordingly. Piſo, not long after, gave an- 
bother inſtance of a ſpirit truly Roman, in ſuing for a debt 

one Urgulania, a woman of diſtinction, and placed, by the 

favour of Livia, above the laws. Piſo ſummoned her to ap- 


pear before the prætor; but ſhe, deſpiſing the ſummons, fled 


for refuge to the palace; whence P:i/o would have carried her 


by force before the prætor, notwithſtanding the complaints 


of Livia, had not Tiberius, to prevent diſturbances, obliged | 
her to comply with the ſummons, and at the fame time pro- 
miſed, in civility to his mother, to attend the trial, and aſſiſt 


her favourite. On the day appointed for the deciſion of the 


cauſe, the emperor left the palace, ordering his guards to 
follow him at a diſtance; but walked ſo flow, that, before 
he reached the forum, the trial was over, and Urgulania ad- 


. judged to pay the ſum claimed by Pio. The money was 


and reſolute a creditor would not have failed to create het 


immediately advanced by Livia, who, finding Piſa inflexible, | 


aud the emperor no- ways inclined to oppoſe him, was glad 
to redeem her favourite from the trouble, which ſo bold 
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(A). The proceeding of Tiberius, on this occaſion, was Tiberius's 
highly applauded by the Roman people, as was alſo his gene- generoſity 
rotity at this time towards ſome neceſſitous ſenators, whom, te /ome ſe- 
with his gratuities, he inabled to live ſuitable to their rank. 74/975. 

However, he rejected with haughtineſs the petition of Mar- 
cus Hortalus, the grandſon of Horten/ius the famous orator, 
who, as we have related above, had been encouraged by 


| Auguſtus, with a bounty of a thouſand great ſeſterces, to 


marry, in order to prevent the extinction of his illuſtrious fa- 

mily. As he had now four children, he placed them before 

the door of the ſenate-houſe, and ſhewing them to the con- 

ſcript fathers, in a moving ſpeech beſought both them and the 

emperor, to defend from — the offspring of ſo many con- 

ſuls, the deſcendants of ſo many dictators, whom he had not 

brought into the world by his own choice, but in compliance 

with the deſire of the leifted Auguſtus. The conſcript fathers, 

touched with compaſhon, were inclined to relieve him ; but 1 

Tiberius oppoſed it, ſaying, that if they relieved all who were „ rf fer | 
r, and took upon them to maintain their children, the , 2 

public would ſoon fail; that if the public treaſury came to be M. Hloru- 

exhauſted by popular bounties, it muſt be ſupplied with rapine lus. 

and oppreſſion; that by ſuch bounties induſtry would languiſh, 

and ſloth prevail, &c. The greater part of the fathers ſuffi- 


ciently declared with their ſilence, that they did not like this 


ſpeech z which Tiberius perceiving, after having pauſed a 
little, to qualify what he had ſaid, added, that his anſwer was 


addreſſed in particular to Hertalus, but that if the ſenate. 


thought fit, he was ready to give his ſons two hundred great 
ſeſterces each. The ſenators returned him thanks for his ge- 
nerous diſpoſition ; but Hortalus himſelf was filent, affronted 


at the emperor's ſpeech, and even in poverty full of the anti- 


ent grandeur of his family; which ſo eſtranged Tiberius from 
him, that he never after took any further notice of him or his 
family, though reduced to extreme poverty 2. 
TH1s ſame ycar, a ſlave of Po/thumus Agrippa, by name The 11 


Clemens, would have raiſed great diſturbances in the ſtate, and 4% of 
kindled a Civil war in the bowels of Hey, had he not been * 


| bondman 
len ibid. E. 37 38. to Agrippa 
| Poſthumus | 
(A) Tacitus tells us, that the power of Urgulania was ſo great, - 
that ſhe diſdained to appear as a witneſs in a certain cauſe before 
the ſenate ; ſo that a prætor was ſent to examine her at her own 
houſe, though it had been always uſual, even for the veſtal virgins, 


to attend the forum and courts of juſtice, whenever their evidence 


Was required. 
| N nn2 prevented 
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prevented in good time. As he was much about the ſame * 
with his late maſter, and not unlike him in his perſon, he 


took upon him his name, and cauſed it to be reported in all 


parts by his emiſſaries and aſſociates, that Agrippa was ſtill a- 


live. This raiſed great tumults in many cities of Italy, and 


brought over to the pretended Agrippa vaſt numbers of pco— 


ple, ſuch as are ever fond of public diſturbances and changes. The 


report was even credited at Rome, and his ſuppoſed arrival at 
O/?:a privately celebrated in the city by multitudes of people. 
Tiberius informed by his emiſſaries of all that paſſed, was 


long in ſuſpence whether he ſhould order his troops to march 


againſt the audacious ſlave; or ſuffer the impoſture to vaniſh 


of icfelf, which he was well appriſed muſt ſoon happen. On 


He is ſeix- 
ed by a de- 
vice, Sal- 
luſtius 
Criſpus, 
and di 
patched 
privately. 


one hed, he was aſhamed to betray any fear of a vile ſlave; 
and on the other he apprehended the danger which might a- 
riſe from the credulity of the people, if they were not ſoon 
undeccived. In this perplexity he committed the whole affair 
to Sallu/?ius Criſpus, the fame whom he had employed to dif- 
patch Ayrippa. Criſpus choſe two of his clients, or, as 
ſome write two ſolliers, in whom he could confide, and ſent 
them to the ſuppoled Agrippa with a conſiderable ſum, direct- 
ing them to feign that they believed him to be the true grand- 


ſon of Auruſtus, to preſent him with the money, and to pre- 
tend a great zcal for his cauſe. They executed his orders with 


gicat addreſs, and finding that Clemens repoſed in them an in- 


tire confidence, they underhand got ready a proper band of 


men, ſcized and gagged him while his guards were aſleep, 
and carried him without noiſe to the palace. When he was 
brought before Tiberius, the emperor aſked him, Flow be 


was become A. zrippa f Juſt as you became Czlar, anſwered 
Clemens, Though Tiberius had him wholly in his power, yet 


ſo great was his fear or pulicy, that he did not execute him 


O 


publicly, but ordered him to be diſpatched in a ſecret part of 
the palace, and his body to be privately conveyed away; and 


though many of the emperor's houſhold, many knights and 


ſenators were ſaid to have aſſiſted and ſupported him with 


their counſels and fortunes, yet no farther enquiry was made 
af: er his accomplices b. Towards the end of this year a tri- 


umphal arch was raiſed near the temple of Saturn as a monu- 


meat for th: recovery of the eagles of the Varian legions : 


| 25. 


a temple wis Ucdicated to Valiant Fortune in the gardens which 


D 


Julius Ce far had — hed to the Roman people, and 2 


v Idem. c. 3940. D:o. 1. vii. p. 475 Svar. in Tib. c. 
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chapel to the Julian family ; {ſtatues were allo conſecrated to 
As 7 % at Bvilleg in the neighbourhood of Rome. 
In the incan tune, Germanic arriving with his wife and Germani- 
children in the cap! tal, was there received by Tiberius with cus how 
all poſi le marks of a ſeeming friendſhip and affection; he received by 
congtatulated him on his patt dangers, ſeemed highly pleaſed Tiberius. 
with his conduct, extolled his mighty feats, and with the 
deepeſt e commended him to the ſenate, as well 
deſerving the greateſt honours it was in their power to confer 
upon him. The triumph, which had been decreed him, was 

put off till the following year, when Calus Cælius, or, as 

ſome ſtyle him, Cæcilius Rufus, and Lucius Pomponius Flac- 
cus were conſuls, During their adminiſtration, Germanicus 
| triumphed on the twenty-fixth day of May over the Catti, the 
Augrivarii, the Cheruſci, and all the German nations between 
1 the Rhine aud the Aibis, or the Elbe. Germanicus had not 


en * 
* To . 


His tri- 
umpb. 


3 indeed extended his conqueſts to the latter of theſe rivers; but 
Ho the emperor, to make him amends for {topping him in the 
; f tuil career of his victories, counted thoſe conqueſts as com- 
t plete, which he had prevented him from completing. The tri- 
AS umph, an ionour now very uncommon, was performed with 


extraordinary magnificence. Before the triumphal chariot 
. were Carried repreſentations of mountains, rivers, and bat- 
dcs, and an incredible number of captives loaded with chains, 


- among whom were many of the German chiefs, and the wife 
f | of Aminius, Carrying in her arms her infant fon. But what 
3 above all heightened the ſhow and the ſatistaction of the be- 
3 holders, was the extraordinary gracefulneſs of Germanicus's 
„ | perſon, and his chariot filled with his five children, viz. Nero, 
d Druſus, and Caius, and his two daughters, Agrippina and 
1 _ Drugjilla, Tiberius, to render the ſolemnity more complete 
n and the joy of the people more univerſal, diſtributed among 
f | them in the name of Germanicus a large 3 three hundred 
d | fcſterces a man, and named himſelf his collegue in the conſul- 
d | hip for the cuſwny year. But notwithſtanding all theſe 
h demonttrations of kindneſs and affection, the people ſtill ſuſ- 
= pected his ſincerity; and their joy was greatly allayed by the 
i- melancholy reflections, that popular favour had proved fatal 
u- to his father Draſus; that his uncle Marcellus was ſnatched 
: from the people, hs adored him, in the flower of his youth, 
1 and that the favourites of the Roman people had ever been ,. 
a J unfortunate and thort-lived. And truly, their fears were not 1 ee 

_ li-grounded ; tor Tiberius, jealous of the glory of the young 5 wa 

| 1s deſiruc- 

Py bringe and * high favour he was in both with the people 5565 | 
| end Toldicry, was already reſolved on lis deſtruction, and me- ; 
xl | Aeting with hiauclf how to compaſs his wicked deſign, and 

| 0 


Archelaus 
king of 
Cappado- 
cia called 
to Rome, 
aobere * 
. 
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at the ſame time avoid the irreconcileable hatred, which he 
well knew, would thence ariſe to him from all orders of men. 
While he was wholly taken up with theſe thoughts, a favou- 
rable opportunity offered, or rather, was craftily framed by 
Tiberius, for removin from Rome the darling of the people. 
Archelaus (B) king of Cappadocia had many years before in- 
curred his diſpleaſure, by neglecting to pay his court to him, 
during his retirement at Rhade (C). This the revengeful 
emperor remembered, and therefore having inticed the king to 
Rome by means of letters from his mother Livia, promiſing 
him his pardon, provided he came in perſon to implore it, he 


not only received bim with great * but cauſed him 


to be accuſed as a criminal in the ſenate. As the crimes 
laid to his charge evidently appeared to be mere fictions, 
he was by the conſcript fathers declared innocent; but 


the unhappy prince, not able to brook ſuch treatment, | 


ſoon. after either died of grief, or laid violent hands on 


(B) Torrentius, Ricciolt, ah Salies 1 Archelaus king of 


| Cappadocia with Archelaus, the ſon of Herod, king of Judea. They | 


were led into this miſtake by a paſſage in Suetonius, who in the life 
of 77 herius tells us, that he pleaded the cauſe of Archelaus, which 
was his firſt eſſay in eloquence. This cauſe the abovementioned 


writers take to be that which Archelaus the ſon of Herod maintained 


at Rome againſt his brothers about his father's laſt will, as we have 


related in our hiſtory of the Fews (49). But it is evident bon 


from Joſephus and Dion Caffjus, that Tiberius at the time of this tri- 


| al was not at Rome, but lived in retirement at Rhodes ; nay, the 


latter writer tells us in expreſs terms, that Tiberius undertook the 


defence of Archelaus king of Cappadocia, againſt his own ſubjects; | 


and that the Cappadecian prince incurred his diſpleaſure, by ſeeming 


to neglect him in his diſgrace, notwithſtanding the kindneſs he had 


| ſhewn him on that occaſion (50). He was the great grandſon of 


the famous Archelaus, who commanded the troops of Mithridate: 


the Great, king of Pontus, againſt Hlla, and afterwards, abandoning 


his own prince, ſided with Lucullus. His daughter Glaphyra was 


firſt married to Alexander, and afterwards to his brother Arche- 
aus, both ſons to Herod, as we have related elſewhere (51). It 


is ſurpriſing the abovementioned writers ſhould be guilty of ſo gro | 
a miſtake. 5 
(C) It was not out of ingratitude or contempt, as Tacitus informs 
us, that 4-che/aus declined attending upon Tiberius, while he refid- 
ed at Rhodes, but becauſe he had been warned by his friends at the 
court of Auguſtus to take no notice of him, leſt he ſhould 1 incur the 
diſpleaſure of the emperor. 


(49) H. 7 "LURE" Pol. X. p. 271, 4 ( 5O ) Dis. F [yii, 
bimſelf, 


(51) Hip. Univerſ. Vol. X. p. 186, & 282. 
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himſelf, after having reigned fifty years e. Some time af- 
ter Cappadocia was reduced to a Roman province, which 
inabled Tiberius to abate the tax of one in the hundred 
upon all vendible goods, and reduce it to one in the two 


hundred; which relief, however, the people did not long en- 


enjoy d. At the ſame time, died Antiochus king of Comagene, 
and Philopator, king of Cilicia, which occaſioned great diſ- 
turbances in thoſe countries, ſome being for the Roman go- 
vernment, and others for a king of their own, The pro- 


vinces too of Syria and Judæa being over-loaded with taxes, 


applied to the emperor and ſenate for relief . Neither was 
Parthia without troubles; that warlike nation having driven 


out Vonones, whom they had demanded of Aug uſtus for their 


king, placed in his room on the throne Artabanes, a prince of 
the family of the Ar/acidz, but at that time, according to 


471 


Joſephus, king of the Medes f, Theſe diſturbances and com- Diſtur- 
motions in the eaſt proved very favourable to the wicked de- zances in 
ſigns of Tiberius, who repreſented to the ſenate, that they 4, eaſt. 


could not be well compoſed but by the wiſdom and abilities of 
Germanicus ; as for himſelf, he was, he ſaid, in the decline of 
dis age, and that of his ſon Druſus was not yet ripe. Here- 
upon all the provinces of the eaſt were readily decreed to The pro- 


Germanicus, and a greater power conferred on him, than had winces of 
been given to any governor ſince the time of Pompey the Great. the eaſt 


betrothed to Nero, the eldeſt ſon of Germanicus, and placed in 
his room Cneius Piſo (D), a man of a moſt violent and un- 


Ter. ibid. c. 41. Dio |. lvii.p. 613. Noz1s epoch. p. 


142. STrAs.1. vii. p. 291, 292. 4 Di. I lix Tcir. 
c. 42, 43. Jos ETH. antiq. I. xviii. c. 3. fTAcir. annal, I. ii. 


c. 1. Jos Er RH. ibid. 


(D) Creius Piſa was the ſon of Creius Calpurnius Pijo, who, as we 
have related above, maintained with great intrepidity the republi 
can party againſt Julius Cz/ar in Africa. Afterwards he joined 

Brutus and Caffus, but after the battle of Philippe was allowed to 
return to Rome, where he ſcorned to ſue for any public offices, 
chuſing to live in retirement, till Auguſtus prevailed upon him to ac- 


cept the conſulſhip. Feftus tells us, that the Calpurnian family pre- 


_ tended to derive their origin from one Calpus or Calphus, the fon of 


Numa Pompilias (52). However that be, it is certain, that the 


(52) F of . in voce Calpurnius, | 


But to balance and reſtrain the extraordinary authority with decreed 4 
which he was veſted, Tiberius had already removed from the Germani- 
government of Syria Creticus Silanus, whoſe daughter was ©: | 
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tractable temper, and to ſuch a degree elated with the nobi- 


lity and wealth of his wife Plancina (E), that he ſcarce yield- 

ed to Tiberius, and deſpiſed his ſons, viz. Den and Go» - 

manicus, as perſons beneath his rank: in ſhort, he was in 
every re pect the moſt proper perſon in Rome to execute thote 
tatal purpoſes for which he was chiefly choſen. His wife 
Plancina, who was ſtill of a more haughty temper than her 
huſband, had fecret inſtructions from Livia to exert her ſpirit, 
and by all manner of indignities proſecute and inſult Agrip- 


pina (F). Before G-rmanicus left Rome, Druſus was ſent in- 


to [{l;ricum on occaſion of a bloody war, which broke out, 
ſoon after the departure of the Romans, betwcen Aare c 
king of the Suevians, Aarcomannians, and Langobards on one 
nde, and the Cheruſcans on the other, headed by the brave 
Arminius. Maroboduus was overcome in a great battle, and 
oblived, moſt of his men abandoning him, to retire into tie 


country of the Marcomannians, whence he ſent embaſſadots to 


Calpurnian family was one of the moſt antient and illugrious in 


| Rome, and no-ways inferior to the TOI of which Tiberius was 
deſcended. 
(E) Plancina was either the davghter or the niece * the 135 : 
 Munatius Plancus, of whom we have ſpoken in ſeveral parts of this 
work. Dion Caſſius calls her Munatia Plancina, and fo ſhe is fiyled 


in an inſcription, which is ftill to be ſeen at Rome, in the palace 
which at preſent belongs to the family of the Chig: F 
(F) Tacitus te!'s us, that the whole court was rent into parties, 


ſome favouring Drz/us, and others Germanicus. Tiberius was partial to 


D-u/us, as his ſon by nature, whereas Germanicus was his ſon only 


by adoption; but the greater part favoured Germanicus for two 
reaſons, favs Tacitur ; firſt, becauſe they knew he was hated by the 


ene aca ; and ſecondly, becauſe he was by his mother of a more 
i uſtrious deſcent. Germanicus and Druſ/us were the {ons of two 


bens and conſequently by their fathers of the ſame family. 
But on the mother's fide Germanicus had the advantage, he being 


the ton of Antonia Minor, the daughter of Marc Antony the trium- 
vir by Oæᷓavia the fitter of Auguſtus ; fo that Marc Antony was his 
grandfather, and Augufius his great uncle. On the other fide, a pri- 
vate Roman knight was the great-grandfather of Dru/us ; for his 


mother Vipſania was the grand-daughter of the famous Pomponius 


Atticus. Beſides, Azrippina, the wife of Germanicus, far excelled 


Livia the wife of Druſus in virtue, and all the accompl:ſhment N 
peculiar to her ſex However, the two brothers lived in peifet 


concord and friendſhip, no-ways diſturbed or interrupted by the 
contention and emulation that reigned among their relations and 
adherents ©+ 3 By 


(33) Tacit. tid. 


: | FS: Tiberius 
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Tiberius imploring his aſſiſtance. The emperor anſwered, 

that it was very ſurpriſing he ſhould recur to the Romans, and 

beg their aſſiſtance againſt the Cheruſcans, fince he had ſent 

none to them, while they were waging war with the ſame 

enemy. However, he laid hold of this opportunity to 1e- Pruſus 
move from Rome his ſon Druſus, who ſeemed over-fond of t inte 
the gaieties of the city, to inure him to the toils of the Illyricum. 
camp, and procure him the affections of the ſoldiery. What 
| fucceſs attended him in this expedition, we ſhall relate 

anon. . 

THis year was remarkable for one of the moſt dreadful 4 dreadful 
earthquakes recorded in hiſtory : twelve famous cities of Afra earthquake 
were overturned by it, viz. Sardis, Magneſia, at the foot of in Alta. 
mount Sipylus, Moſthene, Age, Hierocaſarea, Philadelphia, 
Temolus, Temnus, Cyme or Cumæ, Myrina, Apollonia, Hyrca- 
cana. To theſe mentioned by Tacitus, Fuſebius adds Ephe- 
uss. Pliny® and Strabo* make particular mention of this 
event, calling it the moſt dreadful concuſſion that had ever 
| been felt (GG). It happened in the night, and proved the 
more dreadful, as it was leſs expected. Moſt of the inhabi- 

tants were cruſhed under the ruins of their houſes, and thoſe 
who fled to the fields, (wallowed up, by the opening of the 
earth. It is reported, fays Tacitus, that huge mountains _ 
| ſunk into the earth, that plains were raiſed up into high hills, 
and that dreadful flaſhes and eruptions of fire were ſeen among 
the ruins. Phlegon of Tralles, who has wrote a very parti- 
cular account of this terrible event and the evils which it oc 
caſioned, ſays, that many cities of Pontus, of Sicily, and of 
Calabria in Italy, were greatly damaged by it; andadds, that 


i an EY TOs OY FL 
I. Mi. p. 579. ya far yt 


[) Orea takes this to be the earthquake mentioned by the 
evangeliſts as happening at the death of our Saviour ; a notorious 
miſtake ! which, if admitted, would overſet every ſyſtem of 
| Chronology, it being paſt all doubt, that the earthquake, which o- 
verturned che twelve cities of AM, happened in the fourth year of 
 Tiberius's reign, and conſequently was at leaſt fourteen years prior 
to the other. According to Ex/ebius our Saviour was crucified the 
fourth year of the hundred and ſecond olympiad ; and the earth- 
quake, which proved fo fatal to Alia, happened, according to the 
lame writer, the ſecond year of the hundred and ninety-ninth_ 
olympiad. Orofius would fain corroborate the accounts of the 
ſacred penmen, with the teſtimonies of the Greek and Roman 
hiſtorians, and this is what led him into the abovementioned u- 
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the earth opening in many places, bodies were diſcovered of a 
monſtrous ſize, from one of which a tooth was taken above 

a foot in length, and preſented to Tiberius, who would not 
ſuffer the whole body to be brought to him, ſaying, that he 
deemed it a great crime to diſturb the dead. However, to 
ſatisfy his curioſity, he cauſed a head to be engraved propor- 
tionable to the tooth which had been brought him, and which 
he immediately after ordered to be reſtored to the place, 
whence it had been taken k. Tiberius, to do him juſtice, 
ſhewed, on occaſion of this great calamity, a ſpirit truly ge- 
nerous and .worthy of a perſon in his ſtation : for he not only | 
remitted the inhabitants of the ruined cities their taxes for five 
years, but preſented them with large ſums to rebuild their ha- 
bitations. To the Sardians, who had ſuffered moſt, he ſent 
a hundred thouſand great ſeſterces, and to the reſt relief pro- 
portionable to their loſſes; 3 nay, he immediately diſpatched 
into Afia Marcius Aletus, a ſenator, who had been prætor, to 


view the deſolations on the ſpot, and make good the loſſes 


of every particular; for he was fond of being liberal, as 


Tacitus obſerves, on honeſt occaſions, a virtue which he 


long retained, after he had utterly abandoned all other vir- 


| 8 The 1 of the cities thus rebuilt, and by the 


liberalities of Tiberius reſtored to their former ſplendor, eret- | 
ed to their common benefactor a coloſſus in the Roman forum, |} 


ſurrounded with the ſtatues of their twelve cities, as a laſt- 


ing monument of the prince's prnerolitys: and their grati- 


His pri- 
wvate libe- 
ralities. 


tude 1. 
THe reputation, which Tiberius ga ned by this noble 


bounty to the public, was greatly heightened by his pri- 
vate liberalitics. For the eltate of a wealty freedwoman, 


by name Emilia Muſa, who died this year inteſtate, be- 
ing claimed by the treafury, the emperor generouſly yield- 


ed ir to one AEmilius Lepidus, to whoſe family ſhe ſeemed 


to belong (H). "With the ame diſintereſtedneſs he ſur- 


| rendered 


k Pur EGON. Tralliani, 4 TY leaks. e.: 13. 14. | Ta- 


CIT. c. 47. Dio. l. Ivii. p. ws PHLEG. mir. c. 13. 


(H) Tard PER: not tell us, ao Amilia Me was A | ſreed- 
woman ; but, from her Greek cognomen, it is manifeſt, that ſuch was 


her ee for we have not one inſtance, in hiſtory, of a Roman 


aſſuming a Greek name. The pranomen of Emilia the probably | 


borrowed from ſome of the AZmilian family, to whom ſhe had for- 
merly belonged. Perhaps ſhe was related to the famous Antonin _ 


413 /a, the freed man and phyſician of Juguſius As ſhe died in 


teſtate 
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rendered, to Marcus Servilius, the whole inheritance of Pa- 
tuleius, a rich Roman Knight, though part of it had been 
bequeathed to himſelf. Neither could he ever be prevailed 
upon to accept legacies, but from his intimate friends, ut- 
terly rejecting the inheritances of ſuch as were ſtrangers 
to him, or, out of hatred to their relations, appointed him 


their heir. His bounties were, generally ſpeaking, well plac- 
ed; for as he readily relieved ſuch ſenators as were by 


misfortunes reduced to poverty, ſo he excluded without pity. 


from the ſenate, thoſe who had wantonly ſquandered away 
their eſtates in luxury and debauchery. Of this number were 
Vibidius Varro, Marius Nepos, Appius Appianus, Cornelius 
Sylla, Quintus Vitellius, and Attilius Buta. The latter was 


a man of pleaſure, and uſed conſtantly to paſs the night in 
revels and debaucheries, and fleep the greateſt part of the 


day; by which courſe of life, being ſoon reduced to great 


indigence, he had recourſe to the emperor for relief; but 71- 


berius rejected his petition, without returning him any other 
anſwer, than that he had awaked too late :. But the ap- 


plauſe Tiberius gained by his public and private bounties 


were counterbalanced, by the countenance he gave to infor- 
mations and arraignments upon the law of violated majeſty. 


Informers multiplied daily, the ſpirit of accuſing grew com- Apy 


mon, and the dread of it univerſal. 
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leia 


Apuleia Varilia, grand- Varilia ac- 


niece to Auguſtus by his ſiſter (I), was accuſed by one of cuſed of 
FR | 2 | | OP. that treaſon. 


* Tactr. c. 48. Dio. ibid. 


„ beate, her eſtate, ſuppoſing her to have been a /iberta or freed- 


woman, and to have no relations of her own then living, fell, ac- 
cording to the Roman law, to her former maſter and his heirs of 
blood. Si libertus inteftatus deceſſerit, patronum, aut filium, nepotemve 


Ju ad ſucceſſionem vocari indubitatum eft, ſays Julian 54); and 
Ulpian, Liberto inteftato mortuo, primum ſuis deferri bereditatem we- 
rum eſt : fi hi non fuerint, tunc patrono (55). But what title had 
the exchequer to her eſtate ? It appears from this paſſage of Tacitus 
and the laws we have quoted, that if a freedman or woman had no 


ſurviving relations, and their former maſter's family was extinct, 


their eſtate fell to the prince. In the preſent caſe one AZmilius 


Lepidus, as heir of blood to Muſa's former maſter, claimed her 


eſtate, and Tiberius generouſly ſurrendered it to him, though he 


could not plainly make good his claim. 
(I) Auguſtus had two filters, viz. Ofavia 


Major and Od avia 


Minor; but by which of theſe Apuleia Varilia was grand-niece to 


(54) Leg.13. de bonis libert. (55) Leg. 2. de ſuis 
biredid, | | ; | 


O 003 EE: Auguſtus, 
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that infamous profeſſion of having reviled the deified Auguſtus, 
Tiberius, and his mother Livia, and of having diſhonoured 
with adultery the blood of the Cæſars, which, according to 
the conſtruction Augiſtus had put upon the law of majeſty, 
was high treaſon (K). Tiberius admitted the accuſation, but 
ſhewed great moderation in the proſecution of the accuſed : 
for as to the adultery he ſaid, that ſufficient puniſhments had 
been already appointed for that crime by the Julian law, 


which was implicitly declaring, that it did not fall under the 


law of treaſon. As to the other crimes, he deſired they 


might be diſtinguiſhed : NF Apuleia, ſaid he, has uttered in- 


pious ſpeeches againſt the deified Auguſtus, foe muſt be con. | 


derined ; but for her inve&tives againſt me I will nat ſuffer ber 
to be called to any account. But ſhe has had the impudence to 
attack the reputation of your mother, replied one of the con- 


ſuls. To this Tiberius returned no anſwer then, but the next 


time the ſenate met, he begged in his mother's name, that the 


words ſpoken againſt her might not be conſtrued into treaſon; | 
| Hereupon ſhe was tried only upon the words ſpoken axaiat | 
Aguſtus, and found guilty, but pardoned by Tiberius, who | 


like wiſe 


Augufins, hiſtory does not inform us. Neither do we know of any 

wer who mentions the marriage or off ſpring of Octavia Miner, | 
The other ſiſter married Marcellus, and had by him two daughter, 
Marcrlia Major and Marcella Minor; one of theſe was, we con - 


jecture, from what we read in Dion Caffius, married into the Ann. 


leian family; for that writer calls Sextus Auleius, who was conſul 


the year Auguſtus died, cry Avyecs, that is, Auguftus's kinſman 1 


(565). If we admit this conjecture, which is not ill-grounded, > 4 

leia Varilia was daughter to an Apuleius by one of the Marcell, 
and conſequently grand-niece to Augaſtus by his ſiſter OZavia 
- Major. e 


(K) Augauſtun as Tacitus informs us (57), to a fault common be- 8 


tween men and women gave the grievous name of ſacrilege and 
treaſon ; and as his daughter and grand -daughter were proſtitutes, 
he puniſhed, according to the law of treaſon, which he had thus 


wreſted, all their adulterers and gallants either with death or ex- 


ile. This ſort of treaſon was, as Tacitus ſeems to inſinuate, li- 


mited to the reigning houſe and the blood of the Ce/ars ; for thit || 
Writer tells us, that FVarilia, being nearly related to the emperor | 
and guilty of adultery, was arraigned of high treaſon. Auguſtus | 
found his account in declaring the gallants of the two Julia 


traitors ; for as thoſe traitors were very numerous, and conſidera- 
ble for their quality and credit, he had here a good pretence t0 


get rid of many eminent citizens, who gave him uneaſineſs and es- | 
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likewiſe begged a mitigation of her puniſhment for adultery ; 
ſo that, inltead of undergoing the ſevere puniſhments inflicted 
on that crime by the Julian law, of which hereafter, ſhe 
| was only removed two hundred miles from Rome; but Man— 
lius, who had debauched her, was baniſhed Italy and Africa“. 
This (ame year, Tacfarmas, a native of Numidia, who had Tacfari- 
ſerved among the Roman auxiliaries, having drawn his coun- nas defeat- 
trymen and the neighbouring nations into a revolt, was over- 4 in Alti- 
thrown in a pitched battle by Furius Camillus, proconſul ca Furi- 
of Africa, who, till that time, had ome for a man quite as Camil- 
unacquainted with the art of war. For this victory, which * 
Camillus gained with one legion and a ſmall body of auxi- 
liaries, a handful of men, when compared with the number- 
leſs troops of the enemy, the enſigns of triumph were by the 
ſenate decreed to the conqueror ; which honour, ſays the 
hiſtorian, did not prove fatal to him, becauſe he was a man 
of extraordinary modeſty; and choſe to live in retirement ”. 
This year died, according to Euſebius , Ovid at Tomos in Pon- The death 
tus, and, according to St. Ferom , the famous hiſtorian Levy of Ovic, 
at Padua, his native city. We are told that Livia had de- d Livy 
ſigned the latter for præceptor to Claudius, the younger bro- the bi- 
ther of Germanicus ; but he was prevented by death from ras. 
enjoying that honour, He was the laſt of thoſe illuſtrious 
writers who once adorned the court of Auguſtus, and will 
render his age ever memorable. He has been our chief guide 
in the compiling of this hiſtory ; for which we can make him 
no better return, than to repeat here, what Seneca ſaid of him, 
many centuries ſince, that the genius of Livy was equal ts 
the grandeur and majeſiy of the Roman empire ?. 5 
TowAaRrDs the end of the year, Germanicus, leaving Germani-. 
Rome, ſet out for the Levant with his wife Agrippina and cus e cat 
his ſon Caius, ſurnamed Caligula. After a long and dange- Hor the Le- 
rous paffage, both in the Adriatic and [onian ſeas, he ar- — 
rived in Dalmatia, whither he had firſt ſteered his courſe to 
_ viſit his brother Druſus, who, as we have related above, had 
been ſent into that country. From Dalmatia by the coaſt 
of [{lyricum he, reached Nicapelis, which city Auguſtus had 
built on the Ambratian bay, in memory of his victory at 
Actium. There he entered upon his ſecond conſulſhip, hav- 
ing Tiberius, now the third time conſul, for his collegue. 
| The empetor held this dignity to the ides of May, and then 
reſigned it to L. Seius Tubero, who had ſerved under Ge- 
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His voyage manicus in quality of lieutenant 1. Germanicus ſpent a few 
reception, days at Nicopolis to refit his fleet, and in the mean time 


C. 


viwed the bay of Actium, the ſpoils which Auguſtus his grand- 
father, had conſecrated after his famous victory, and the 
camp of Antony his great uncle. From thence he proceeded 
t) A:hens, where he was received with all poſſible demon- 
trations of honour (L). Next he ſailed to Fubea, and 
thence to Lr/bos, where his wife Agrippina was delivered of 
Fulia her laſt child : then he ſteered his courſe to the cities 
of Perinthus and Byzantium in Thrace, entered the ſtraights 
of Propontis, and the mouth of the Pontic or Euxine ſea, be- 
ing deſirous of ſeeing thoſe places ſo much celebrated by fame. 

In bis return he endeavoured to touch at the iſland of Samo- 
thrace, being fond of beholding the religious ceremonies 
practiſed there, of which we have ſpoken in our deſcription 


of that iſland” ; but he was prevented from ſatisfying his 


laudable curioſity by contrary winds. Having therefore 


viſited antient Ilium, which gave birth to Rome, he regained 


the coaſt of Aſia. and put in at Colophon, to conſult there 
the oracle of the Clarian Apollo, of which we have given an 
account elſewhere f. The prieſt, by whoſe mouth the god was 


believed to utter his oracles, is ſaid to have foretold, but 
in dark and doubtful terms, the — death of Ger- 
: manicus 15 . 


q4 Tactr. e. 53. Sv Ev. in Tib. * 46 Ovur u. in fal. p. 189. 
r Hiſt, Univerſ. Vol. VII. p. 125 ( Hift. Univerſ. Vol. VII. p. 
. Tactr. „„ : „„ 


(L) The 4 cas 23 with extraordinary marks 

of eſteem, which leſt he ſhould undervalue, as that nation made 
made then but a very indifferent figure, they put him in mind of 
the glory of their anceſtors, by carrying before him on tablets 
ſuceinct accounts of their maſt famous exploits, By this means 
they inhanced the honours they had conferred on him, and, to uſe 
Tacitus's expreſſion, dignified their flattery. On the other hand, 
Germanicus, out of reſpect to them, diveſting himſelf in a manner 
of his power, appeared among them almoſt like a private citizen, 


being attended only by one ſictor. By thus removing the enſigns 


of power, the Romans declared, that they treated thoſe with whom 
they converſed, not as ſubjects, but as friends. Antony, as we have 
| obſerved above, uſed the ſame condeſcenſion towards the Athenians, 
during his refidence in their city, as did alſo Tiberius towards the 


Rhodians, walking up and down without a lictor or viator, and con- 


1 
(58) 5. 4 Tib. c. 11. 
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In the mean time Piſo and his wife Plancina, haſtening to the Piſo and 
execution of their wicked deligns, leſt Rome, and arriving at A- his wife 
thens, gave there the firſt proof of their hatred to Ger manicus. jet. 0m for 
For Pi/e, in his ſpeech to the inhabitants, abuſed them in a moit Syria. 


outrageous manner, not without an indirect cenſure upon Ger- 
manicus, for having debaſed the dignity of the Roman name in 
paying an exceſſive regard, not to the Athenians, whoſerace was 
long ſince extinct, but, to the mixt ſcum of different nations (M). 
Piſo did not ſtay long at Athens, but, being in haſte to reach 
Syria before Germanicus, left the metropolis of Attica, and tax- 


ing the ſhorteſt courſe, though the leaſt ſafe, failed through the 
Cyclades, and appeared off of Rhodes, ſoon after Germanicus had 7. Ab- 
put in there: but being overtaxen by a violent ſtorm, before avrecked, 
he could enter the port, he was driven upon certain rocks, but ſave! 
and muſt have inevitably periſhed, had not the good-natured 4 (zerma- 
Germanicus, though already informed of the invectives Prſo neus. 


had uttered againit him at Athens, diſpatched gallies to reſ- 
cue him from the wreck. This generous kindneſs and huma- 
nity made no imprefſionupon the hard-hearted P/, who, hav- 
ing ſtaid but one day with his benefaCtor, put to fea again in 


order to arrive in Syria before him. He no ſooner reached 
his province, than he began to court the common ſoldiers by 
bounties and careſſes, to form factions among the troops, to 


remove the ancient centurions and tribunes, and place in their 
room his own creatures, or men recommended only by their 


crimes: he permitted the ſoldiery either to live quite idle in pp, 


the camp, or toramble about, and commit with impunity all 


often on horſeback, aſſiſted at the reviews; and was not 
aihamed, which in thoſe days was thought very unbecoming 
ina woman, to be ſeen at the public exerciſes and military e- 


volutions. She laid hold of theſe occaſions to drop reproach- 


ful and injurious reflections on the conduct of Germanicus and 
Azrippina, in order to prejudice the minds of the ſoldiery a- 


(M) Pi/o ſeems to us to have been not a little inconſiſtent with 


himſelf in his reproaches ; for, on one hand, he would not allow 


the preſent inhabitants of Athens to be deſcended from the ancient 
Athenians ; and, on the other, he charged them with all thecrimes, 
of which the ancient Arbenians had ever been guilty. He was al- 
ſo an enemy to their city, as Tacitas informs us, upon a private ac- 


count, becauſe they would not pardon at his requeſt one Theophilus, 


condemned by the Arespagus for forgery. 
„„ N gainſt 


FE a f : 448 _— the favour 
manner of diſorders in the villages and cities. By this crimi- e „el. 


nal indulgence P:/o won the hearts of the idle and diſorderly Auers. 
_ multitude to ſuch a degree, that he was by them honoured 
with the title of Father of the legions. On the other hand, 
Plancina, forgetting the modeſty peculiar to her ſex, appeared 


. Arcaeaia, 
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gainſt them. As to the officers, they were privately told, 
that their paying court to Germanicus and his wife would not 
recommend them to the favour of Tiberius. Though theſe 
proceedings were well known to the young prince, yet ovet- 
looking the unaccountable behaviour of Piſo and Plancina, 
in purſuit of the glorious ends of his expedition, he haſtened 
into Armenia, where with the approbation of the nobility in a 
great aſſembly, he placed the diadem upon the head of Zeno, 


the ſon of Polemon king of Pontus, a friend and ally of the 


Romans. From Armenia he proceeded firſt to Cappadocia, and 
thence to Comagene, both which kingdoms, then vacant by 
the death of their ſovereigns, he reduced to Roman provinces, 
appointing Quintus Veranius governor of the former, and 
Duintus Servæus of the latter. The pleaſure which Germani- 
ard redu £45 reaped, from thus ſucceſsfully ſettling the affairs of the al- 
es Cappa- lies, was greatly allayed by the proud and haughty behaviour 
dona and Of Piſo, wio, being commanded either to lead in perſon, or 
 C>nazeneto ſeal under the condu t of hi; ſon, part of the legions in- 
 # Rom to Ar 12174, contemotuoully neglecte :d to do either. At laſt 


| Grind: 
Cu3 cron, 


Ines, they met at Cyrrhuyn, a city of Syria, and there had an inter- 


view, to which Germanicus admitted only a few of his inti- 


mate friends. He reproached the preſident of Syria with his 


trange conduct and haughty behaviour, and charged him, 
his wife, and their ſons, with many imputations. On the 


other hand, Pi/s pretended ſurpriſe, but at the ſame time be- 


trayed, even in ſubmitting to Germanicus as his ſuperior, 

great ſcorn and contempt ; ſo that they parted eclared ene- 

mies. Thenceforth Piſo ſeldom appeared at the public aſ- 
ſemblies, where Germanicus pretided, or, if he did, it was only 
rin. to contradict him. Not long after he gave a public proof of 
be. bis malice, ſpite, and ill will, to Germanicus. For, at a grand 
a, entertainment made by the king of the Nabatheans 'N), gol- 
den crowns of great weight being preſented to Germanicus 
and Agrippina, and ſuch as were much lighter to Piſo and the 

reſt of the gueſts, the haughty preſident, offended at this dif- 
tinction, with an air of contempt threw his away; and, utter- 


ing many invectives againſt luxury, withdrew with theſe words % 


N The country of the Nebatheans N according to Se. 


Ferom, from the Euphrates to the Red ſea 59) *. that it compre - 
ia Petræa. The 


dended Arabia d:/erta, ani great part o 
metropolis of the Nabath:ans was the city of Petra, which gave 


its name to Arabia Petræa (50). St. Ferom thinks they were called 


Nabatbeans from Nadaioth 1/macl 5 ſon. 


(59) Hier. gf. in Gene). 25. (60). grab. J. xvi. p. 534- 
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Rome abhors ſuch ſcandalous luxury; I thiught I had been. in- 
vited ta a banquet made for the jon of Roman prince, not of 
a Parthian king, Germanicus was highly incenſed at this 
inſult; but, the natural ſweetneſs of his temper getting the 


better of his reſentment, he took no notice of ſuch a provok- 


ing behaviour. Soon after embaſſadors arrived from Artabanus 
king of the Parthians, to renew the ancient alliance between 
the two empires, and intreat Germanicus in their maſter's 
name to remove Vonones, who had been lately driven from 


| the throne, out of Syria, leſt he ſhould find means, being ſo 
near to Part hia, to raiſe diſturbances in that kingdom. Ger- Germani- 
| manicus renewed the ancient alliance, and removed Vonones cus renews 
to Pompe iopalis, a maritime city of Cilicia, not ſo much in com- the ancient 


pliance with the requeſt of Artabanus, as to ſeparate him from alliance 


Pio, with whom he was in high favour, in gegard of the many with the 


preſents he had made to his wite Plancina, and the exceſſive Parthians. 
court he paid her uv. Of this year, which was Germanicus's 
firſt in the Levant, not the leaſt mention is made by Dion 

Tux following year, Marcus Silanus and Lucius Norha- He wiftts 


nus being conſuls, Germanicus travelled into Egypt to view the curio- 


the rarities and antiquities of that famous country. His jeur-Aties of E- 
ney proved very beneficial to the inhabitants, whom he reliev- Pt. 
ed from a great famine, cauſing the granaries to be every 


where opened, and the price of corn abated. He did not ima- 


gine, that the prohibition made by Auguſtus extended to him; 


and nevertheleſs the jealous emperor in a letter to him cen- 


ſured him with great ſeverity for preſuming to enter that pro- 
vince, when Auguſtus among other ſecrets of ſtate had ſtrict- 
ly forbidden all ſenators and Roman knights of any figure to 
travel thither, without ſpecial licence vw. While Germanicus 


was thus paſſing the ſummer very agreeably in Egypt, Druſus 
was buſy in ſowing feuds _—_ Germans, and was therein 


attended with great ſucceſs. For Maroboduus, king of the 
Suevians, whole power Rome dreaded, was this year driven n 
out of his dominions, and obliged to paſs the laſt eighteen pony DMT 
years of his life at Ravenna in Italy. Catualda, whom Dru- 37, — 
ſus had underhand ſtirred up againſt him, had the ſame fate; ,,, Oy 
and, recurring to the Romans for protection, was conveyed by 225 
them to Forum Fulium, now Frejus, a colony in Narbonne Ltevuiſe 
Gaul. As both theſe chiefs were followed by great numbers Catualda. 
of their countrymen, Tiberius, fearing they might diſturb the 
quiet of the provinces, gave them ſettlements beyond the Da- 
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nube, between the rivers Cuſus and Marus, now the Wag and 


Rhaſcipo- 
ris circum- 
vented by 
Tiberius. 


the March, on the frontiers of Moravia, appointing them for 
their king one Yannius, by nation a Quadian (O), who reign- 
ed over them for the ſpace of thirty years, but was driven 
out in the reign of Claudius, With the ſame policy Tiberius 
circumvented and inticed to Rome Rhaſciporis, a petty king 
of Thrace, who having murdered Cotys (P), his nephew, had 
ſeized on that part of the kingdom which Augu/tus had be- 


ſtowed upon him. To deceive Rhaſciporis, Tiberius employ= 
ed Pomponius Flaccus (Q), whom he preferred to the govern- 


ment of Mefia, as being one of the king's moſt intimate 
friends, and therefore better qualified to betray him ; which 


he did accordingly, having inticed him into the Roman do- 


minions, and then ſent him under a ſtrong guard to Rome, 


(O) The country of the Qzadt was at firſt bounded by Bohemia, 


the Danube, and the river March ; but afterwards they extended 
their confines to the Sarmatian mountains in {the neighbourhood 
of Erlaw in Hungary. We ſhall have frequent occaſion to ſpeak 
of them in the reigns of Marcus Antoninus and Gallienss, 
) Corys was the fon of Rhemetacles, upon whoſe death his King. 
dom was divided by Auguſtus between his ſon Cotys and his brother 


 Rhaſciporis, as we have related at length in our hiſtory of Thrace 


inſcribed the ninth elegy of his third book de Ponto, the unhappy 


(61), to which we refer our readers for a full account of the trand- 
actions, we have only hinted at in this place. Cotys, though a 
Thracian, was not unacquainted with the muſes ; for to him Ovid 


poet being confined by Auguſtus to his kingdom. 


(Q) Ovid mentions Pomponius Flaccus in one of his epiſtles in- 


ſcribed to Grecinus : 


Pre fuit his, Græcine, locis modo Flaccus, & ills” 
Ripa ferox Iſtri ſub duce tua fuit. | 
Hic tenuit Myſas gentes in pace fideli ; 
Hic arcu fiſos terruit enſe Getas (62). 


He was indeed a good ſoldier, but a man of a vile charadter. We 


have related above his flattering motion againſt the memory of Libs 


Druſus. He was preferred to the government of Mez/ia on purpoſe 


to betray Rhaſciporis, with whom he lived in cloſe friendſhip, waich 


he did not in the leaſt ſcruple to do: and indeed Rhaſciporis, who 


_ treacherouſly betrayed and murdered his own nephew, deſerved to 


have no other friends but men of his own ſtamp, traytors and aſ- 


ſaſſins. Pomponius was rewarded by Tiberius for his treachery with 


the government of Syria, in which employment he died (63). 


(61) Vide Hift. Unizerſ. vol. IX. p. 375. (62) Ovid, de Pow. . 
. Eleg,g. (63) Tacit. I. iv. = „ 


| where 
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where he was accufed before the ſenate by the widow of Co- 
tys, and baniſhed to Alexandria, where he was flain attcmpt- 
ing to make his eſcape, or falſely charged with it. This part 
of Thrace was divided between Rhemetalces, the ſon of 
Rhaſciporis, and the ſons of Cotys ; but the latter being 


minors, Trebellienus Rufus, once pretor, was appointed go- 
vernor of their ſhare. About this time Vonones, who had 
been removed to Pompeiopolis in Cilicia, attempting to make 


his eſcape, was overtaken and killed by one Remmius, a ve- 
teran, to whoſe cuſtody he had been committed (R). 
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I the mean time, Germanicus, having ſatisfied his curioſity Germani- 
with viewing all the rarities and antiquities of Egypt, left that eus return 
kingdom, and returned to Syria, where to his great ſurpriſe em 
he found all the regulations he had made utterly aboliſhed, and E8YP* 


the orders he had left with the legions wholly neglected. 


Hereupon, no longer able to bear with ſuch inſults, he re- 


protched Piſo in very ſharp and ſevere terms, which, not- 
withſtanding his natural boldgeſs, heightened by the confi- 


(R) The ei reumſtances of this unhappy prince's death are diffe- 
rently related by the ancients. Tacitus tells us, that having corrupt- 
ed his keepers, he obtained leave of them to hunt in the neigh- 
boring foreſts, and under that pretence attempted his eſcape to 


Armenia, with a defign to paſs from thence thro' the countries of 


the Albanians and Heniachians into Scythia, and there take ſanctuary 


with one of the kings of that country, who was his kinſman. But 
the country people, being ſoon appriſed of his flight, broke down 
the bridges of the Pyramus, a river of (alicia; ſo that the prince, 


as the ſtream was not fordable, was overtaken and ſeized on the 


banks of that river by Vibius Fronto, who had purſued him cloſe 


with a body of horſe. Soon after Remmius, his late keeper, came 


up, and, pretending to be tranſported with rage, ran him through 
with his ſword. It was commonly believed, that Remmius, gained 


by the prince's preſents, had connived at his eſcape, and therefore 


in an affected rage flew him through fear of being diſcovered (64). 
According to this account, Tiberius had no hand in his death. But 
_ Suetonius throws the whole blame of this cruel action upon the em- 

peror. Vonones, ſays that writer, being driven out of his kingdom, 
| retired to Antioch with great wealth, and there continued ſome 
| time, thinking himſelf ſafe under the protection of the Roman 


people; but was in the end, contrary to all juſtice and faith, not 


only pillaged by the emperor's order, but moſt treacherouſly ſlain 
* (65). We take the account of Tacitus to be the moſt. genuine, that 


writer being no ways inclined to leſſen or ſuppreſs the faults of any 
of the Cæſars, bit where truth, to which he ever pays the utmoſt 
regard, obliges him. | | | 5 


664) Tacit, c. 68. (63) Surt. in Tib, — 49. 
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dence he placed in the protection of Tiberius, ſo frightened 
him, that he reſolved to leave Syria and abandon his govern- 
ment. But while he was making the neceſſary preparationg 


for his departure, Germanicus being taken ill, he thought it 


adviſeable to wait the iſſue of the diſtemper. The 
young prince ſoon recovered, and, as he was univerſally 
adored, his recovery was celebrated at Autioch, where he then 
was, with public vows, ſacrifices, and all poflible demonſtra- 
tions of the moſt fincere and unaffected joy. This proved 
new matter of rage to Piſo, who, no longer maſter of himſelf, 
ordered his lictors to drive away the victims, to overturn the 


altars, and diſperſe the people aſſembled to celebrate the feſti- 


val: a bold attempt this ! and therefore Piſe immediately af- 
ter it leaving Antioch, withdrew to Seleucia. Soon after his 
departure Germanicus relapſed, and his perſuaſion that P:ſo 
had cauſed him to be poiſoned heightened the violence of the 
diſtemper. Some of his domeſtics too kad the imprudence to 
tell him, that on the floors and walls of his houſe had been 


found bones of human bodies taken out of the grave, aſhes 


mixed with blood, charms, incantations, and the name of 


| Germanicus engraved on ſheets of lead. Theſe reports and 


the frequent viſits of perſons, who were ſuppoſed to be Piſo's 


| creatures, and to have been ſent by him to watch the progreſs 

of the malady, doubled the young prince's anxiety and appre- 
henſions. F my houſe, ſaid he, is thus beſet by treacherous 
friends in my life-time, what will become after my death 7 

_ my unhappy wife, of my little children? Piſo, 1mpatient to con- 


mand alone the legions, to govern alone the province, thought 
poiſon tos flow in its operation, and therefore had recourſe ta 


| charms and incantations. In the height of the reſentment, | 
which theſe reflections raiſed in his mind, he wrote a letter 


to Piſe, utterly renouncing his friendſhip, according to the 
cuſtom which obtained among the Romans, and was a ſolemn 
declaration that they intended to have no farther intercourſe 


or communication with the perſon, whoſe friendſhip they thus 
renounced. Some authors add, that he commanded him to 
depart the province, Be that as it will, Piſ ſoon after put 
to ſea ; but kept hovering upon the coaſt of his province, 


that he might return the ſooner, ſhould the government of 


Syria become vacant by the death of Germanicus. In the 


* 


young prince's friends began to entertain ſome hopes of his 
recovery. But ſhort-lived was their joy; a ſudden relapſe | 
threw them into deſpair ; and the unfortunate Germanicus, 
finding his end approached, ſent for his friends, and ſpoke to 
them in this manner: Were I ty die a natural death, 1 hor 


mean time, the violence of the malady ſomewhat abating, the 


4 
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e 
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their lives, than their revenge. Then turning to his wife, he 


car: 177 The Roman Hifory, 
I have juſt cauſe to complain of the gods for thus ſnatching me 
from my relations, my children, and my country, in the flower 


f my age. But being thus brought to an untimely end by 


you, my faithful friends, is, that you acquaint my father and 


* 
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the 0 Piſo and his wife, the laſt favour I beg of 


brother, with what perſecutions affiifted I end a moſt miſerable. 


life by a moſt inglorious death. My relations, dependents, and 
even thoſe whom envy provoked againſt me while living, will be- 
wail my misfortune and hard fate, in thus falling by the per- 


fidious arts and treachery of a woman, after having eſcaped ſo 
many dangers in war, and ſurvived ſo many battles. But it 


is a duty incumbent upon you, my faithful friends, to do ſome= 
thing more, than to commemorate my death with uſeleſs tears. 
It is the principal office of a true friend, to remember the wiſhes 


7 thoſe with whom they lived in friendſhip, and fulfil their 


ft defires. If therefore you loved me rather than my fortune, 
you will revenge my death, you will complain to the ſenate, and pro- 


ſecute the authors 7 my misfortunes as our laws direct. Shew to 


the Roman people my wife, the grandaughter of Auguſtus, 
ſhew them our fix children (S). This fight will move the 
conſcript fathers to compaſſion, which will prove favourable 
to you, who accuſe z and the accuſed, if they pretend wicked 


commands, either will not be believed, or not pardoned. At 
| theſe words his friends, drowned in tears, taking the dying 


- 


prince by the hand, all ſwore, that they would ſooner loſe 


Hi: advice 


conjured her by his memory, by their common children, and Agrip- 
all the bonds of nuptial love, that ſhe would lay aſide her — 


haughty ſpirit, and yield to the cruel ſhocks of fortune, leſt 
on her return to the city ſhe ſhould, by an unſeaſonable com- 
petition, provoke thoſe who were more powerful than herſelf. 
Thus much he ſpoke openly, other things he ſaid in ſecret, 
| whence it was conjectured, that they related to Tiberius, 


warning her perhaps to be upon her guard againſt his ſnares. 


However that be, the words he ſpoke to her in ſecret were 


(S) Germanicus had by Agrippina nine children ; Nero, Druſus, 


Caius, ſurnamed Caligula, three other ſons who died infants, and 


three daughters, born ſucceſſively in the ſpace of three years, 


Agrippina, the mother of Nero, Drufilla, and Livilla, commonly 
called Julia. One of the ſons that died was fo beautiful a child, 


that Livia had cauſed him to be painted in the habit of Cupid, and 


conſecrated the picture in the temple of Venus Capitolina, whence 


it was removed to Auguſtus's chamber, who uſed conſtantly to kiſs it 
when he came in (66) N 


(66) Suet. in Calig. c. 7. 
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his laſt ; for he had ſcarce done, when he fainted away, and 


ſoon after expired, to the unexpreſſible grief of the province 


and all the neighbouring countries. His funeral was per- 
. formed without any pomp, and his body, before it was burnt, 


expoſed naked in the forum of Antioch, where the funeral 


pile was erected: Tacitus tells us, that it remained uncertain 
whether any marks of poiſon appeared on the body, the 


people, who ſaw it, giving oppoſite accounts, as they pitied 
Germanicus, or favoured Piſa. But Suetonius ſays, that the 
body appeared covered with black and blue ſpots, that foam 
flowed from his mouth, and that his heart, the body being 
burnt, was found among the aſhes untouched by the flames ; 
for the naturaliſts of thoſe days believed, that the heart, if in 
the leaſt touched or infected with poiſon, could not be con- 
ſumed with fire. Vitellius, who afterwards charged Piſe 


before the ſenate with the death of Germanicus, made uſe of 
this argument to prove, that the prince had been poiſoned, 


and openly declared, that his heart was found intire a- 


mong the aſhes *. But after all, this argument, even allowing 


the truth of the fact, was no ways convincing, fince, in the 


opinion of the ancients, the hearts of ſuch as died of the ma- 
lady called by the phyſicians, Cardiaca paſſio, were equally 
Proof againſt fire?. The aſhes of the deceaſed prince were 
carefully gathered by his wife Agrippina, and incloſed in an 


urn in order to be conveyed to Rome. 


Soc was the end of the renowned Gamenicns ear, i in 
the thirty- fourth year of his age, a prince no leſs famous for 


his military proweſs, than his extraordinary accompliſhments 


and inimitable virtues. The Roman people had ſo great an 


opinion of his rare talents and eminent qualities, that they 
were not afraid openly to declare, on ſeveral occaſions, that, 


fince the time of Scipio Africanus, the gods had not bleſſed 
| Rome with ſuch a citizen. He was, ſays Tacitus, alike ve- 
nerable, whether you ſaw him or heard him; and, without 


ever betraying the leaſt arrogance or pride, yet ſupported the 


dignity of his high ſtation. His complaiſance to all, his hu- 

manity even to his enemies, his clemency, moderation, and 
engaging behaviour, won him the hearts not only of the Ro- 
man people, but of the barbarians themſelves, who, the? enemies 


to Rome, yet could not refrain their tears upon the firſt news 


they received of the death of Germanicus. Some of them 


at war with one another, and even with Rome, forbore hol- 


tilities for ſome time to bewail ſo great, ſo general, a lol. _ 


x Tacir. e. 74. Sur. in Galig. c. $ Prix. 1. xi. c. 37. 


7 Vide Prix. ibid. 
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Some of their princes cut off their beards, and ſhaved their 


wives heads, a token among them of the deepeſt forrow. The 
proud monarch of the Parthians denied himſelf tor ſome 
time the pleaſure of the chaſe, without appearing at the or- 
dinary entertainments given by the princes and lords of his 


court ; which was a token of grief, like the ſhutting of 


the courts of juſtice among the Romans, and never uſed but 
upon ſome very extraordinary diſaſter. As for the people of 


Antioch, they carried their grief to impiety ; for hearing 
that Germanicus was dead, in the tranſport of their ſorrow 
they threw ſtones at their temples, overturned their altars, 


flung contemptuouſly their houſhold gods out of doors, &c. 
nay, ſome of them, in the height of their grief and indigna- 


tion, expoſed and forſook their new-born children. Strange 


tokens of forrow theſe ! It is more eaſy to conceive than ex- 
preſs the conſternation which the news of his death occaſioned 


in Rome, where he was adored by all ranks of men (T). The The grief 
firſt account of his illneſs alarmed the whole city; but while the Ro- 
they were impatiently waiting between hope and fear for far- man people 


ther intelligence, in the evening a report was ſpread, nobody ever 
knew how, that he was recovered and in good health. Here- 
upon the people, not able to refrain their joy, flew immedi- 


ately with victims and ſacrifices to the capitol, impatient to 


diſcharge the vows they had made for his recovery. Tiberius, 
awaked out of his ſleep with the noiſe of their mutual congra- 


tulations and loud ſhouts of joy, had the mortification to hear 
the following words echoed in every ſtreet, Salva Roma, ſal- 


52 (T) He was to ſuch, a degree beloved by the people, ſays Sueto- 


vi (67), not only of Rome, but in the provinces, that when he 
departed or arrived at any place, ſuch crowds attended him, that 


he was often in danger of being ſtifled in the throng. On his re- 
turn from Germany, after having appeaſed the mucinous legions, 
all the prztorian cohorts went out to meet him, though two only 


| had orders to pay him that compliment. As for the people, the 
road was thronged with perſons of all ages and ranks for twenty 


miles diſtance (68). The people, ſays Tacitus, (69), adored him, not 
only on account of his own good qualities, but likewiſe for the ſake 


of his father Druſus, whoſe memory was dear to every true Ro- 


man, no one doubting, but he would hve reſtored Rome to her an- 
tient liberty, had he ever ſucceeded to the empire. Of Germani- 
cut they entertained the ſame hopes; and hence their partiality 


3 him, before he was of an age to gain their affections by his per- 


ſonal qualities. - 


| (67) Memibid. e. . (68) In ibid. e. 3. (69) Tacit? 


anna. I. i. c. 33. 
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| wa patria, ſaluus Ger ma nicus; Rome 7s ſafe, our country ts 
fafe, fince Germanicus is ſafe, But their joy was ſoon chang. 
ed into the deepeſt forrow ; certain news of his death arriving 
the next day, nothing was heard in the ftreets, nothing in 
the houſes, but ſighs, outcries, lamentations, and complaints. 
Without any orders from the prince or ſenate, all the courts 
of juſtice, the houſes of the citizens, and ſhops, were ſhut, 
and the moſt frequented ſtreets, no one appearing abroad, 
turned into a deſert. The emperor by ſeveral edits endea- 
voured to reſtrain theſe public expreſſions of grief; but even 
the moſt cautious, not able to moderate their ſorrow, in ſpite 
of all his edicts, continued to mourn, though invited by the 
feſtivals of December to micth and jollity *. His death was 
the more regretted, as he was commonly ſuppoſed to have 
been poiſoned by Piſo, at the inſtigation of Tiberius and Livia, 
the only two perſons in the whole Roman empire, ſays Dion 3, 
who were not affected with ſo great, ſo general, a loſs (U). 


z Sun r. in Calig. e. 6. * Dro. I. lvii. p. 615. 


) Germanicus was not only an excellent commander, but an 
eloquent orator, and, if Ovid did not flatter him, one of the bet | 
poets of his age (70). He expreſſed his thoughts with great eaſe 
and elegance both in Greek and Latin, and pleaded ſeveral cauſes 
with extraordinary applauſe (71). He gave a ſpecimen of his taſte 
for poetry in ſome Greet comedies, which, as he was thorough | 

maſter of that language, he wrote and publiſked. Sz. Ferom and | 
La#antius tell us, that he tranſlated into Latin a treatiſe of aſtrono- 
my, written originally in Greek by Aratut, under the title of Phe- 
nomena : but YVoſfrus and Rutger/ius aſcribe this tranſlation to the 
emperor Domitian, who aſſumed the title of Germanicus, as we ſhall | 
'obſerve hereafter. Put what above all gained the affections both 
of the Romans and foreigners was, the extraordinary ſweetneſs 
of his temper, his affability, complaiſance, and obliging behaviour, 
even towards the meaneſt of the populace, a behaviour no ways af. 
Feed, but to him quite natural, as ariſing from a ſincere deſire of 
doing every one the beſt offices he could. Auguſtus was ſo taken 
with theſe good qualities, that he was long in ſuſpenſe, if Suetonius 
is to be credited (72), whether he ſhould declare him his ſucceſſor |} 

_ - Himſelf, or leave him to be adopted by Tiberius, Soon after his | 
death Tiberius abandoned himſeif to all manner of cruelties, which 
added new luſtre to the memory of the deceaſed prince, and made 

him the more regretted, every one concluding from thence, that, 
had he lived, the emperor would never have dared to commit ſuch 
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AND now the government of Syria being vacant, by the 
death of Germanicus and flight of Pi, the lieutenants of the 
legions, and ſenators, who were at Antizch, committed the 
adminiſtration of the province ta Cneius Sentius, who, at the 
ſuit of Vitellius and Veranius, two illuſtrious ſenators and 
friends to Germanicus, immediately ſeized and ſent to Rome 
one Martina, a woman infamous in that province for pot- 
ſoning, and greatly cheriſhed by Plancina. In the mean Piſo's joy 
time, Piſo being overtaken at the iſland of Cous by a meſſen- V e 
; 3 ed | LE N death of 
ger, acquainting him with the death of Germanicus, did not German: 
ſo much as pretend to diſguiſe his joy, but cauſed victims to _ RO” 
be publicly ſlain, and repaired with thankſgiving to the tem- 
ples for ſo ſignal a favour. His wife Plancina declared her 
joy in a manner ſtill more arrogant and inſulting ; for ſhe 
no ſooner heard that Germanicus was dead, than, throwing 
off her mourning, which ſhe wore for the death of ber ſiſter, 
the appeared in a dreſs adapted to gaiety and mirth. T he cen- 
33 turions of the army, which Piſe had commanded in Syria, 
| flocked to him, afſuring him, that the legions were ready to 
| receive him, and reinſtate him in the government, which had 
been injuriouſly taken from him. Hereupon Pi ſummoned 


a © 0 > wv 44 w ww 3 - ww Vs wa 


n 2 council of his friends to conſult what meaſures he had beſt 
| purſue ; whether he ſhould go with all ſpeed to Rome, or re- 
e turn to Syria. His ſon Marcus Piſo was for the former, but 
g Domitius Celer, an intimate friend of Pio, declared for the 
1 latter, and prevailed. But as Piſo was well appriſed, that 
"= Sentius would oppoſe him, which would give riſe to a civil 
> >... in Syria, in order to bias Tiberius in his favour, he 
. | tranſmitted a letter to him, filled with inveCtives againſt the 
—_— conduct, luxury, and pride of Germanicus ; he inlarged en 
It f the injuſtice the young prince had done him in driving him 
- | out of his government, nd concluded with acquainting the empe- 
= exceſſes (73). His military exploits we have related above; and 
. therefore ſhall only obſerve here, that after his death the inhabi- 
of tants of Autioch compared him to Alexander the Great, as to the 
nm [ gracefulneſs of his perſon, the nobility of his deſcent, his age, the 
us circumſtances of his death, &c. and concluded, that if his autho- 
or {| rity had been uncontrouled, he would have equalled that great 
is | warrior in the glory of his conqueſts, as he far ſurpaſſed him in 
ch | prudence, clemency, moderation, and other virtues (74). And 
le f indeed, if he had not been ſtopt in the midſt of his career, and 
„ ſnatched away from his victorious legions, he would, in all likeli- 
= hood, have compleated the final reduction of Germany, already | 
- broken by ſo many ovethrows. 


vs WAY (74) Tacit. annal. J. ii. R 70, | | 
& | Vor. XIII. Q.q q ror, 
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He reſolves ror, that he was preparing to return to his province, and reſume 


fo return 
fo his go- 
me. 


With all their forces. 


with his former loyalty the care of the army. In the mean 
time, putting Dzmitius Celer on board a Talley, he ſent him 
before him into Syria, while he himſelf, having formed into 
companies the deſerters, who flocked to him from all parts, 
and the ſervants who attended the camp, failed over to the 
continent, where he had the good luck to intercept a body 
of new-raiſed ſoldiers on their march into Syria. He alſo 
wrote to the petty kings of Cilicia, ordering them to join him 
By this means, having got together a 
conliderable body of men, he put to fea again, and ſteering 
along the coaſts of Lycia and Pamphylia, met the fleet, which 
carried Agrippina with the aſhes of her huſband to Rome. 
Both fleets prepared for battle; but, as they were afraid of 
each other, they proceeded no farther than to hard words, 
Vibius Marſus, wio commanded Azrippina's galleys, ſum- 
moned Piſo as a criminal to his trial at Rome, which ſummons 
he anſwered with deriſion and contempt. After this both 


geets continued their courſe, the one for Italy, the other for 


He is forc- 


ed to aban- 


don Syria. 


Honour 
_ aecreed at 
Rome 0 
Germa- 
nicus. 


Cilicia, where Piſs made a deſcent, and ſeized a ſtrong caſtle 
on the frontiers of Syria; which Sentius no ſooner underſtood, 
than he flew thither at the head of his legions, overthrew Pi. 


| Jo's men at the firſt onſet, obliged him to take ſhelter be. 
hind the walls of the caſtle, and fron reduced him to ſuch 


ſtraights, that he offered to ſurrender the place, upon condi- 
tion that Sentius would ſuffer him to remain there till the em- 
peror's pleaſure was known. But this being rejected, and 


the place reduced to the utmoſt extremity, be was forced to 


ſubmit upon what terms Sentius thought fit to impoſe upon him, 
which were, that he ſhould forthwith embarque, and return 
to Rome b. 


DvuRiNG theſe troubles i in the eaſt, the ſenate was wholl y taken 


un at Rome with inventing and decreeing new honours to Germa- 
855 in order to eternalize the memory of a prince ſo much be- 


loved, and ſo well deſerving of the empire. It was decreed, that 


his name ſhould be inſerted in the Salian hymns (W); that cu- 


rule Chairs mould be placed for him among the FG of A «guts 8 


IN r; C. 745 82. 


(w) This honour was peculiar to the OD ; for, till this time, ” 
Afterwards M. | 
Autoninus the phil oſopher ordered the fame honour to be conferred 4 


only their names were ſung in the Sallan hymns. 
on his ſon Ferus, as Spartianus informs us (74)- 


(74 Spart. in M. Anton. obilofoph. 


„ n __ 
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(X), and oaken crowns hung over them, as an acknowledg- 
ment of his having ſaved many citizens; that his ſtatue in 
ivory ſhould be carried before the proceſſion at the Circenſian 
games; an honour peculiar to the gods, and ſuch men as 
were deified; that none but one of the Julian family ſhould 
be appointed flamen or augur in his room, &c. To theſe 
honours triumphal arches were added, one at Rome, another 
on the banks of the Rhine, and a third upon mount Amanus 
in Hria, with inſcriptions of his exploits, and a declaration 
that he died for the republic; a ſepulchre at Antioch, where 
his body was burnt; and a tribunal at Epidaphne, where he 
ended his life (V). Many ſtatues were raiſed to him, and 
many places appointed for paying him divine honours. Some 
were for decreeing to him, as a great maſter of eloquence, a 


golden ſhield, remarkable for its | bulk J 3 but this Tiberius 
would 


(X/ It was deemed a particular mark of diſtinction at Rome, for 
any one to have a fixed place allotted him at the public ſhows. 
This honour was in proceſs of time improved by flattery, and ex- 
tended not only to ſuch as were abſent, but even to the dead. P. 
Valerius Poplicola, who was made didator in the year of Rome 409, 
firſt enjoyed the honour of being diſtinguiſhed, though abſent, with 
a fixed place in the circus, which was allotted to him and his poſ- 


terity (75). The ſame honour was afterwards beſſowed upon Ju- 
lius Ceſar, Al. Marceilus, and others, with this improvement; 


that curule chairs with golden crowns ſhould be placed for them in 
the circus and theatre, even after their death, to preſerve their me- 
mory (76). The emperor Severus cauſed three curule chairs to be 
placed in the theatre, to honour thereby the memory of Pertinax 
721. 10 Germanicus was probably decreed but one charr 1 in each 
of the three theatres. 

(Y) Tacitus tells us, that he died at Eridaphne, a celebrated 
place i in the neighbourhood of Antioch, of which we have ſpoken 
in our hiſtory of Syria; but all other writers agree, hat he ended 
his days in the city of Antioch (78), 

) Ir was an antient cuſtom among the "EPS to ſet up the 
images of illuſtrious men in the curia, and in their temples. Thus 
the image of Scipio Africanus was ſet up in the temple of Jupiter 


Capitoliuus, and that of Cato the cenſor in the curia,or ſenate houſe, 


as we read in Valerius Maximus (79). Aaguſtus cauſed the images of 
all thoſe Romans, who before his time had eminently diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves, in the arts either of peace or war, to be ſet up in the 


curia, e to each profeſſion its proper A Thus Tacitus 


(75) Liv. 1. ii. (20 Dio. I. xliv. (77) | Xiphil 4. 1 (785 


Dio. J. Ivii: p. 615. Suet. in Tib. c. 1, Se. (79) Val. Max. 
I. VL c. 15. 15 e 


4a tell 
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would nct allow, ſaying, that in eloquence no regard was to 
be had to the dignity of the perſon, and that therefore he 
himſelf would dedicate a ſhield equal in ſize to thoſe of other 
orators, it being ſufficient glory for him to be ranked a- 


mongſt the antient writers. The Roman knights, in their | 
turn, to honour the memory of the deceaſed prince, agreed 


to change the name of that body of horſe, which, being 
compoſed of the young nobility, was ſtyled The ſquadron of 


the juniors, and call it thenceforth The ſquadron of Germani- 


cus, appoi: ting at the ſame time, that the effigies of Germa- 


nicus ſhould be carried before the ſaid ſquadron as their 


ſtandard at their public reviews, which were annually made on 
the iles of July e. In the height of the public grief Livia, 


Livilla de- called alſo Livilla, ſiſter to Germanicus and wife to Druſu, 
 livered of was delivered of male twins, which proved ſuch matter of 


male 
favint. 


Joy to Tiberius, that he could not help boaſting to the ſenate, 
c Idem, c. 83. 


tells us, that the image of Hortenſius was placed amongſt the on- 
tors. The like honour the fathers were now for decreeing to Ger- 


| manicus, as to one of the maſters of eloquence. Theſe images are 
called by the antients fields (80), becauſe engraved in gold, filver, 


br braſs, in the form of a ſhield. This is the common opinion; 
though ſome writers think, that in Latin they ought not to be cal- 


led clypei, which word ſignifies a held; but clupea, that is, engrav- 


ed work, from the antient word c/zere, to engrave. This derivation 
Pliny deſpiſes as a fond conceit of the grammarians : Scutis gualihu 
ad Trojam pugnatum eft, ſays he, continebantur imagines, unde & m- 
men habuere clypeorum, non, ut perverſa grammaticorum ſubtilitat 
woluit, a cluendo. However, Livy calls them clupea ; clupea, ſays 


he, de columnis dempſit 81). Frequent mention is made of theſe 
ſhields in antient inſcriptions : Lipfas quotes the following: Huic. 
| Decuriones. Funus. Publicum. Statuam Equeſtrem. Clypeum, Arger- 


teum. Locum Sepulturae. Decreverunt. Theſe ſhie!ds were ſome- 


times hung up to preſerve the memory of the deceaſed without any 
effigies, and only with the names of the perſons, by whom, and to 
| whoſe honour they were offered (82). Such ſhields were ſometimes 
ſet up by private perſons, to honour the memory of their anceſtors, 


without any order or decree of the ſenate ; for Pliny, in ſpeaking 
of Appius Claudius, who was conſul in the year of Rome 259, ſays, 


that he was the firſt, who, though a private perſon, ſet up in public, | 


and conſecrated the ſhields of his anceſtors ($3). 


(80) Vide Plin l. iii c 7. Suet. in Domit. Capitol. in Antonin. 
Trebel. in Claud Liv. I. Ix. Phil. legat ad Caium. (81) Lev. 
[ Ix. (Sz) Vide Phil. Jud. ubi ſupra. (8 3) Vide Lip. i 
excurſ. in lib. ii annal, Taciti, litera VV. ” 5 ay 
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to | that to no Reman of the ſame rank had ever before been born 

e two ſons at a birth. But the increaſe of Druſus'“ family 

r doubled the grief of the people, who ſaw with regret that of 

a- their beloved Germanicus removed farther and farther from 

3 the throne 4. This ſame year ſevere laws were enacted by 

ot the ſenate to reſtrain the lewdneſs of women, and it was pro- 

g vided, that no woman ſhould proſtitute herſelf, whoſe father, Lazws e- 
of grandfather, or huſband, were Roman knights. The fathers gainft the 
·— were prompted to make this prohibition by the monſtrous im- /ewane/s 
7- | pudence of one Viſtilla, who, though a lady of great quali- of womes. 
ur - | ty, and born of a prætorian family, was not aſhamed to ap- 

on pear before the ædiles, and publicly declare herſelf a proſti- 

5 tute, purſuant to an antient law, which obliged all women, 

8 i who became veil, to acknowledge their infamy before tbe 
1 above- mentioned magiſtrates. By this public declaration the 


antient Romans had thought proſtitutes ſufficiently puniſh— 
ed; but Viſtilla making no account of ſuch a chaſtiſement, 
and the fathers fearing other women of diſtinction might 
_ follow her example, they publiſhed the above-mentioned 
& { prohibition, and at the ſame time baniſhed the infamous 
7 | ' 


Vi/tilla to the ifland of Seriphos. Meaſures were alſo taken by 7}; Jewiſh 


the fathers for utterly extirpating the Jewiſb and Egyptian and Egyp- 
0 ceremonies ; and, by a decree of the ſenate, four thouſand tian cere- 
l. young men, all deſcended from manumitted ſlaves, and in- monies abo- 
Si fected, ſays Tacitus, with that ſuperſtition, were inrolled ed at 
on and tranſported to Sardinia, to ſuppreſs the robbers who in- Rome. 
% feſted that iſland: if they periſhed through the badneſs of the 
>| air, the ſenate thought it would be no great loſs (A). The 
47 | reſt 
a | | 
le à Idem, c. 84. 
„„ | | 
— A) 7o/ephus complains of this ſeverity ; for, according to him, 
& f the four thouſand men ſent into Sardinia were all Fews, Suetonius 
buy agrees with Fo/ephus. Tiberius, ſays that writer, put a ſtop to fo- 
= Teign ceremonies, and likewiſe to the Egyptian and Fewrſp rites, 
es obliging all thoſe, who were inclined to ſuch ſuperſtitions, to burn 
„ | the furniture belonging to their religion. He lifted the Jew; 
Wy youth, and ſent them into the moſt peſtilent and unwholſome pro- 
5 | vinces under his command, obliging the remainder of that nation, 
G and ſuch as followed their footſteps, to depart the city upon pain 
| of perpetual flavery. Thus far Sauztonius (84). To the expulſion 
| of the Jeæus an impoſtor of that nation gave occaſion, who, being 
0, obliged to fly his country for a breach of the laws, retired to 
3 Home, where he (et up for an expounder of the law of Moſes, and, 
is | | 
4 (84) Juet. in Tib. c. 36. 


with 
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reſt were ordered to depart Rome, and all Italy, if within a 
ſtated time they did not renounce their national ceremonies *. 


'T he 


< Idem, c. 8;. 


With the aſſiſtance of three others, all of the ſame ſtamp with him- 


ſelf, gained over to the Jew religion one Fulvia, the wife of 


Saturninus, a woman of great diſtinction. The zealous proſelyte 


was eaſily perſuaded to make a rich preſent of purple and gold to 
the temple of Jeruſalem, which ſhe delivered to her directors; but 
they, inſtead of ſendipg the offering to Feru/alem. converted it to 


their own uſe. This Fulvia diſcloſed to her huſband, and he to 


the emperor, who thereupon ordered all the Jews to depart Rome, 
after having liſted four thouſand of their youth, and ſent them in- 


to Sardinia. TFoſephus tells us, that ſuch as ſcrupled ſerving in the 


Roman army were ſeverely puniſhed (85). At the ſame time the 
Egyptians were driven out of Rome, and their rites utterly ſuppret- 


fed: they had been formerly forbidden by Auguſfus (86), but at 
this time that prohibition was renewed and entorced, on occaſion of 


a very ſcandalous flory related at length by Toſephus. Decius 


Mundus, a young Roman knight, falling in love with a married lady 
of the firſt quality in Rome, by name Paulina, and not being able 


to prevail upon her, as ſhe was a mirrour of chaſtity, even with 


the offer of two hundred thouſand drachmas, to comply with his 


unlawful deſires, had recourſe to the prieſts of the god fs. Theſe 
pretending that the god Anubis, to whoie worſhip Paulina was 
greatly addicted, was in love with her, perſuaded her to pals a 


night in the temple of that deity ; when Mundus, by paying down 
twenty five thouſand drachmas to the prieſts, and promiſing then 

the like ſum, obtained what he had in vain applied for to Paulina | 
_ herſelf with the tender of two hundred thouſand drachmas. The | 
rext day the deluded lady bragging of the honour done her by the 


Egyptian deity, ſome believed her, while others aſcribed the whole 
to the ſtrength of her imagination. But three days after Mundus 


meeting her, I thank you, Paulina, ſaid he. for ſawing me two hun- 
Ared thouſand drachmas, and granting me at the ſame time, not under 


the name of Mundus, but , Anubis, the favours which I would 
willingly have pur chaſed at ſo dear a rate. At theſe words the vir- 


| tuous Paulina was thunder {truck ; ſhe burſt into tears, tore her 
_ garments, and, haſtening to her e ee ſhe acquainted him how 
the had been abused, and betrayed by the prieſts: and, drowned in 


tears, beſought him to exert himſelf in the proſecution of the 
prieſts, by whom her ſimplicity and credu'ity had been thus enor- 
mouſly abuſed. Hereupon her huſband complained to the empe- 
ior, relating to him every particular of jo baſe an action; and he, 
upon a narrow enquiry into the fact, and a ſtrict examination of 


(83) Joſepb. antiq. J. xviii. c. 5, (80) Dis. J. liv. p. 525. | 
lence pi: . = the 


«a 1 —_—_— „ R 2 


ie 


| ferred Pollis's daughter, tor no other reaſon, but becauſe her 


of Father of his country, which he rejected, and at the ſame 


by, ſays Tacitus, that though he dreaded liberty, yet he could 


were ſent him for that purpoſe : to which Tiberius returned 


to take vengeance on their enemies by EICHErY » but openly 


ſuffer king Pyrrhus to be poiſoned, but diſcloſed to him the 

whole plot. Arminius, however, after the departure of the Death of 
Romans, and expulſion of his rival in power Maraboduus, at- Arminius, 
tempting to inſlave his country, fell by the treachery of his 
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The ſame vear Tiberius gave ſeveral inſtances of genero- 
ſity, which ought not to be omitted. Occia, who had pre- 
ſided over the veſtals nfty-ſcven years with great reputation 
of ſanctimony, being dead, he repreſ: nted to the ſena c, that 
another virgin was to be choſen in her room ; and [:trins 
Agrippa and Aſinius Pollis offering their daughters, he thank- 
ed them both for their regard to the commonwealth, but pre- 


mother had had but one huſbaud : to comfort the other, 

who was poſtponed, he gave her for her fortune a thouſand 

reat ſeſterces. Corn being very dear, he ſettled the price J»fances ef 
which the buyer was to pay; and that the ſeller might not Tiberius's 
loſe the advantage naturally ariſing from the ſcarcity of grain, generoſity. 
he took upon himſelf to pay two nummi, that is, fourteen 

pence of our money, a buſhel, over and above the fixed 

rice. For theſe bounties the people offered him again the title 


time ſharply rebuked ſuch as ſtvled him rd, ſhewing there- 


not abide flattery. The ſame author tells us, upon the autho- 
rity of the writers of thoſe times, ſome of them ſenators, that 
letters were read in the ſenate from Agande/trius, prince 
of the Catti, offering to diſpatehi Arminius, provided poiſon 


this anſwer ; that it was not the cuſtom of the Roman people 


and in the field; wherein he gained equal glory, ſays our hiſ- 
torian, with the antient Reman commanders, who would not 


kindred in the thirty-ſcventh year of his age. Tacitus calls | 


the prieſts, finding them guilty, ordered them all to be crucified, 
the temple of Anubis to be pulled down, his ſtatue to be thrown 


into the Tiber, the Egyptian rites to be utterly ſuppreſſed, and all 


who profeſſed them to be baniſhed Rome. Ida, the freed woman 


of Mundus's father, who firſt adviſed him to apply to the prieſts, 


for which advice ſhe received fifty thouſand drachmas, was crucifi- 
ed with the prieſts ; but Mundus himſelf was only baniſhed, Tibe- 
rius exempting him, ſays Joſephus, from a more ſevere puniſhment 
in regard of his paſſion, which was ſo violent, that, finding the 


chaſte Paulina proof againſt all nnn. he had reſolved to ſtarve 
himſelt to death, 


(87) 7o/eph. antiq. I. Xviil. c. 4. | | 
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him, not undeſervedly, the deliverer of Germany ; for under 
his conduct the Germans ſhook off the Roman yoke, and 
long maintained their liberties, in ſpite of the utmoſt efforts 
of the generals ſent from Rome to bring them again under 
ſubjection. He commanded the troops of his country twelie 
years, during which time he was often defeated, but always 


found means to repair his loſſes, and renew the war with 


freſh vigour. His name in Tacitus's time was {till celebrat- 
ed by his countrymen in their ſongs f. Pliny obſerves, that 
this year on the eighth of Fuly a new iſland was formed near 

that of Delos in the archipelaga s. 
Agrippi- In the beginning of the next year, M. J. . 11 Huli 
na's arri- nus and V. Aurelius Cotta being conſuls, Agrippina arrived 


ag i” bag at Brundiſiu n with the aſhes of her deceaſed iuſbinJ, and 
y aui: 


* ”_ 7 row, notonl y by the inhabitants of that, but of all the neigh- 


"WO bouring cities, who had flocked to Brunduſium to condole 
Wich her on ſo melancholy an occaſien. She no ſooner ap- 


peared on the ſhore, attended by her two children, Caius and 


Julia, with the funeral urn in her arms, and her eyes fixed 
on the ground, than the whole multitude burſt into tears; 


nothing was heard but groans, outcries, and lamentations, 
friends, relations, ſtrangers, being equally affected at the fight 


of ſo moving an object. Tiberius had diſpatched two prz- 


torian cohorts to attend the remains of the deceaſed prince 


from Brunduſium to Rome, and ordered the magiſtrates of 
Calabria, Apulia, and Campania to pay their laſt offices to 


the memory of his ſon. The urn therefore was carried on 
the thoulders af the tribunes and centurions, and accompani- | 
ed by the chief magiſtrates of the places through which it 


paſſed, the lictors of the deceaſed general marching before it 
wich their faſces reverſed (B). When the funeral 3 
88 * "wn 


f | Idem, c. 88. Prin l ii. c. 87. 


(B) This 00 of carrying the 6 3 in een of grief | 


is like wiſe mentioned by Pedo in his elegy to Livia; 3 


Quo: brimum vidi ; faſces, in funere wa, 5 
Et vide wverſos, ei nali. 


And Statins : 


ver,. ducunt infgnibus 7M 
Grejugenæ reges 88). 


(88) Stat. Thebaid.. . vi. 


was received at her landing with tokens of the deres ſor- 


| | Not 5 
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arrived at any | colony, the nobility in their beſt appa- 
rel, and the people in mourning, ſlew victims, erected altars, 
and burnt perfumes, teſtifying with loud lamentations their 
common ſorrow. The nearer they drew to Rome, the greater 
was the concourſe. At Terracina they were met by Druſus, 
the ſon of Tiberius, by Claudius, Germanicus's younger bro- 


ther, and by ſuch of his children as had been left at Rome. 


At ſome diſtance from the city the conſcript fathers, with the 
conſuls at their head, and immenſe crouds of people, lined 
the road, through which the proceſſion paſſed, all drowned 
in tears and teſtifying their grief with ſighs, in which flattery 


had no ſhare, every one being well appriſed how real was the 


joy, how inſincere was the grief of Tiberius. Neither he nor 


it below their grandeur to lament publicly, or through fear of 
betraying in their countenances ſome marks of j Joy amidſt the 
public limentations (C). The remains of the deceaſed were 
repolited in the tombof Auguſtus, the whole city attending them 
to the field of Mars, where that ſtately monument was erect- 
ed, and crying aloud in the height of their grief, that the re- 
public was utterly ruined, that no farther hope remained, as 


if they had forgot by whom they were governed. But no- 


thing offended „ 2; ſo much as the affection which the 
people ſhewed for Aeiiphina, calling her, The ornament of 


ber country, the only blend of Auguſtus, a true pattern of an- 


Not only the lictors carried their Caſces reverſed, but the ſoldiers 


their arms, as appears from the funeral proceſſion, which Virgil 
deſcribes on occaſion of the dea th of Palas: 


Tur 2915 thalams Teucrigus » ſequrentur, 


n Ras duces, & vers is A; ade. ar mis (89). 
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Hoa re- 
ceived. 


his mother Livia appeared abroad, either becauſe they thought 


It is well known, that Fir il introduces in his poem the cuſtoms that | 


prevailed at Rome. 
(C) Tacitus tells us, that ne! either in any 15 lorian, nor in the 


jaunals of the city, he could find, that Antonia, the mother of 


0 manicus, bore any part in the faneral, though Agrippina, Dru- 
fir, Clandins, and the other relations of the deceaſcd, were there 
recorded by name. Perhaps ſhe was prevented by fickneſs; per- 


haps ſhe was ſenſible, that ſhe would have ſank under the weight 


Ol how ſorroẽw; or elſe fie was detained by Tiberius, that he and 


£110 might ſeem to have followed her example, and the people 
nos wink it rar ge, that the grand mother and uncle had abſented 
themſely es when the mother had not appearet ; but aſcribe theis 
44.302 to the Same cauſe, wiz. an equal all- ion. 


= (, Virgil ueid. l. xi. . 92, — 
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tient virtue, and at the ſame time imploring the bleſſings of 
the gods for her iſſue, that they might outlive the perſecuti- 


The Roman Hiſlory. 


As the people ſet no bounds to their grief, 


by a decree he thought proper to check it by a public decree, exhorting 
checks toe them to "reſume their ſeveral vocations, and, as the Magne- 


public 
grief. 


Druſus's 

| artful an- 
fwer to 
Cneius 


Piſo. 


ſean games were at hand, to indulge themielves in their uſual 
diverſions, now they had by their lamentations given ſuffici- 


ent vent to their grief. He urged the examples of the deified 


Julius and the deified Augu/tus, who upon the loſs, the for- 
mer of an only daughter, the latter of his beloved grandſons, 
had both got the better of their ſorrow ; he put them alſo in 

mind of the conſtancy with which the Roman people had for- 
merly borne the ſlaughter of their armies, the death of their 


generals, and the utter deſtruction of many noble families, 


adding, that princes were mortal, but the commonwealth e- 


ternal. The emperor's decree was immediately complied 
with, as to the external appearance ; the courts of juſtice 
were opened again, public affairs reſumed, and an end put to 
the vacation. Druſus, who was come to Rome on purpoſe 


to attend the funeral, returned to the army in /llyricum; 
| which he had ſcarce reached, when Piſo appeared in the camp, 


hoping to find the young prince leſs incenſed againſt him for 
the death of a brother, than favourable to him for the remo- 
val of a rival. Druſus at their firſt meeting told him, that 


if the crime laid to his charge was true, he would be the fir 


to revenge it, but that he hoped the current report was 
groundlcts, and that the death of Germanicus would be per- 


nicious to none. This declaration he made in public, and 


carefully avoided all private interviews with PS. This art- 


ful anſwer and the cautious behaviour of a youth, otherwiſe 
frank and unwary, prompted moſt people to believe, that he 
had been inſtructed beforchand by his father how to behave in 


ſo nice and critical a conjuncture. Young Piſo, whom the 
father had ſent to Rome with inſtructions how to ſoften the 


_ emperor, was received very kindly by him, and honoured 
with ſuch preſents as were uſually beſtowed on the ſons of 
_ governors, when they returned from the provinces. This he 
did to ſhew himſelf utterly unbiafſed. 


news was brought, that Martina, famous for the art of poi- 


ſoning, who, as we have related above, had been ſent in cul- 1 
tody towards Roe, was found dead at Brunduſium with pol- 
ſon bound up in the knots of her hair, but without any marks 


of poiſun on lier body. Whether her death was accidental, 


or procured by private orders from Tiberius or Piſe, was ne- 
ver known. By her death the accuſers were deprived of their 
Cult evidence; tor ſhie had ever: lives l in cl ſo conſtdence Wirt 
| + | 55 Y Plont 1 


In the mean time, 
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Plancina, and the ſenate hoped to extort from her, by force 
9 of torments, a ſincere conſeſſion of the crime and a diſcovery 
of her accomplices. Not long after P/ arrived at Rome Cn. Piſo 
with his wife Plancina, and landed, as he had imbarqued, at avriwes at 
RNurnia upon the Nar, and thence ſailed into the Titer, ncar Rome. 
the tomb of Aiguſtus, where the aſhes of Germanicus had 
been lately repoſited. This with their inſolent behaviour 
heightened the indignation of the people; for they both ap- 
peared with gay countenances, and, attended with a nume- 
Tous retinue, he of clients and domeitics and ſne of women, 
proceeded to their ſtately palace, which overlooked the fo- 
rum, and. was on occaſion of their return magnificently a- 
dorned and illuminated. The night they paſſed in rejoycinge, 
having invited their friends and relations to a great banquet, 
with which they ſolemnized their ſafe arrival. But the very , 8 
next day Piſo was arraigned by Vitellius, Feranias, and others RY Thy 
who had attended Germanicus, before the emperor ; who, after 
having heard in a private audience the charge of the accuſers 
and the defence of the accuſed, referred the intire cauſe to the 
ſenate, being well appriſed of the reflections that would be 
caſt upon him, whether he condemned or abſolved the accul- 
ed. When the ſenate met for this great trial, 77e i¹ made 
a ſpeech full of affected moderation; he told the conſcript 
fathers, that Pi/o had been his father's lieutenant and friend, 
and lately appointed by himſelf, at the direction of the ſe— 
nate, to aſſiſt Germanicus in ſettling the affairs of the eaſt: 
whether he had there by his haughtineſs and oppoſition 
provoked the young prince, and rejoiced at his death, 
or wickedly procured it, they were then to judge with 
unbiaſed minds, If you find him guilty, ſaid the empe- en 
« ror, of having only exceeded the bounds of his commiſ- nes. 
& ſion, and not ſubmitted to the will of his general, or even „ 5. o- 
« of having betrayed joy at his death and my affliction, I.. 
& ſhall ever hate him and baniſh him from my houſe; but 
cannot for private injuries exert the prince, and condemn 
« him as a criminal. But if you find him guilty of Ger- 
e manicus's death, it is incumbent upon you to revenge it, 
| © and afford his children, and us his father and grandmother, 
| ©& the ſatisfaction of ſeeing him puniſhed for ſuch an enormous 
| attempt. Examine too with great care, whether he en- 
_ « deavoured to debauch the army, whether he countenanced K 
licentiouſneſs in the ſoldiery, or attempted to recover tbe 
province by force of arms. I have juſt cauſe to be offend- 
ed with the indiſcreet zeal of his accuſers: to what pur— 
„ pole ſtrip the corpſe, and expole it naked to the eves of 
R-r 2 = <« the 


Tiberius“? 
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Articles 
of in- 
peachment 
brought 
againſt 

| Piſo. 


poiſon and witchcraft he had deſtroyed Germanicus himſelf, : 
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the multitude ? Why was it proclaimed among foreign na- 
& tions, that he was taken oft by poiſon, if all this was ſtill 
«© doubtful and remains to be examined? I am grieved for 
ee the death of my ton, and ever ſhall lament fo great a loſs ; 
< but fat be it from me any ways to linder the accuſed from 
doing all he can to ſhew his innocence, or even from ex- 
cc poſing and laving open the faults of Germanicus, if he had 


„ any faults. I befeech you to proceed with the ſame im- 


c parttality : let not your regard to me miſlead you to take 
ce crimes for proved, becauſe they are committed againſt me. 


As for the accuſed, if he has any friends or relations, let 
& them excrt their eloquence, and uſe their utmoſt endea- 


% yours to clear him from the crimes laid to his charge. Let 


c his accuſers take the ſame pains to convict him of the 
« charge which is brought againſt him: by this means we 


cc ſhall be able to judge impartially, to abſolve the accuſed, if 


% innocent; to condemn him, if guilty.” Two days were 


then allowed to the accuſers to make good their charge, and 
ſix days after, three to the accuſed to make his defence. The 


articles of impeachment, brought againſt Piſo by Serveus, 


PVeranius, and V. ttellius, were, that he had permitted a gene- 


ral licentiouſneſs in the army, and corrupted the common ſol- 


diers to that degree, that he was ſtyled, by the moſt profligate, 
father of the legions ; ; that he had abuſed in a moſt outrage- 
ous manner the friends of Germanzicus ; and laſtly, that by 


and borne arms againſt the commonwealth ; inſomuch, that 


they had been obliged to engage and defeat him before they 
could bring him to his trial. He defended himfelf but weakly 


againſt thele accuſations ; only the charge of poiſoning Ger- 
manicus could not be ſuKficiently proved. However, the ſe- 
nate could not be perſuaded, that Germanicus had died a na- 
tural death; and at the ſame time the people were heard cry- 


ing aloud, at the door of the ſenate-houſe, that though the fa- 


thers :bfolved the accuſed, yet he ſhould not eſcape the pu- 


nichment due to his crimes ; nay, they had already overturn- 


ed the itatues of Piſo, and would have dragged them to the 


ſeale Gemnic, the place where criminals were executed, had 

they not been reſcued by Tiberius's orders. Theſe diſtur- 
bances induced the ſenate to put off the final decilion of 
the cauſe ; and Piſe, that he might not be expoſed to the 


outtages of the incenſed multitude, was conveyed to his houſe 
a litter, followed by a tiibune of a prætorian cohort, whom 


1 looked upon as 2 guard for his fate ty, others as the 


miniſter of his de: th. 


Tus 


WG 
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Trex people were no leſs incenſed againſt Plancina than 


30 


Piſo aban- 


Piſo; but ſhe, having by the ſecret ſolicitations of Livia 4ened by 
ſecured her own pardon, began by degrees to drop her huſ- = wife 
band, and to make a ſeparate defence, though ſhe had declared FlAuciua- 


from the beginning, that ſhe would employ all her intereſt 
and favour with Livia in behalf of both, and that by the 
ſame ſentence they ſhould both be either abſolved or con- 
demned. This ſo diſheartened P/, who had placed more 
confidence in the intereſt of his wife, than his own, that he 
was ſome time in ſuſpenſe whether he ſhould make any farther 
defence. But his fon prevailed upon him to appear once more 


before the ſenate, and try whether he could move the fathers 


or Tiberius to compaſſion. But the ſenate proving impla- 
cable, and the emperor carefully avoiding to ſhew, even in his 


diſtreſs, he returned home, as if he _— to prepare for 
his farther defence againſt the next day. But inſtead of that, 


countenance, the leaſt mark of tenderneſs towards him in his 


he wrote a letter to the emperor, which he ſealed and de- 


ſivered to his freedmen. He then bathed, according to the 
Roman cuſtom, and ſupped as uſual. His wife kept him 
company till the night was far ſpent, and then retired ; which 


me had no ſooner done, than Pi/% ordered the door of the 
chamber to be ſhut, and was found at break of day with his 


throat cut, and his ſword lying by him. Tacitus tells us, that 
while he was a youth, he heard from ſome old men, that a 


bundle of writings was frequently ſeen in Piſo's hands durin 


His death. 


his trial, which contained, as his friends conſtantly afhrmed, 


the letters of Tiberius, ordering him to diſpatch Germani- 
cus. Theſe letters, ſaid they, he deſigned to lay before the 
ſenate, and accuſe the prince; but was diverted from it by 
Sejanus, who in the emperor's name promiſed him his pardon : 


that of an executioner ſent privately by Tiberius to diſpatch him. 


Our hiſtorian tells us, that he dares affirm neither of theſe 


they added, that Piſe did not fall by his own hand, but by | 


things, but yet thought himſelf obliged to acquaint his readers 


with ſuch relations (D). Tiberius fearing the death of Piſa 
. e might 


— „ Sw 


(90) Sust. in Calig. c. 2. 


his 
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might be imputed to him, as if he had procured it to prevent 
farther diſcoveries, examined his domeſtics in the ſenate about 
the circumſtances of his death, and then read the letter which 
Piſo had written to him, imploring his protection for his ſons, 
whom he cleared from having any ſhare in his late conduct, 
whatever it wete. Of his "wife Plancina he ſaid nothing. 
One of his ſons had remained at Rome, and therefore could 
be no ways acceſſary to his father's guilt ; the other had in- 
deed attended him into Syria, and ſerved under him in the 


war he raiſed in the province; but Tiberius would not allow 


that to be imputed to him as a crime, alledging the orders of 


his father, which, he ſaid, a ſon could not diſobey. Aas 


for Plancina, who was ſuppoſed to have been more guilty 


than her huſband, Tiberius openly declared, not without | 


bluſhing, and betraying great confuſion in his ſpeech and 
countenance, that at the earneſt intreaties of his mother he 
could not help pleading for her, and aſſiſting her in her trial. 
However, Vitellius and Veranius did not drop the proſecution ; 


but after they had in a trial, which laſted two days, made the 


Mo is ab- 
Solved. 


Tiberius 


Favours 


the chil-_ 


dren and 


charge appear pretty plain, and filenced thoſe who pleaded for | | 


the accuſed, ſhe eſcaped the puniſhment due to her crime by 


the indulgence of the ſervile ſenate. For the conſul Aurelius 


Cotta being firſt aſked his opinion by the emperor, who col- 


lected the voices himſelf, anſwered in the following terms: 1 


am of opinion, that the name of Pio be razed out of the con- 


ſular faſti, or tables, part of his eſtate forfeited, and part | 
granted to his ſon Cneius upon his changing that name; that 

his ſon Marcus be driven out of the ſenate, baniſhed for ten 
years, and allowed out of his father's eſtate only fifty thou- 
ſand great ſeſterces ; as to Plancina, I think ſhe ſhould be 
pardoned at the requeſt of Livia. This ſentence ſeemed too 
rigorous to the emperor with reſpect to Piſo's children and 
memory; he therefore would not allow his name to be ſtruck. 
out of the conſular tables, ſaying, that the name of Marc An- 


tony, who had made war upon his country, and that of his fon 


| Julius Antonius, who had by adultery diſhonoured the houſe 
"EF of of Auguſtus, remained ſtill there. He likewiſe delivered | 
Piſo. Marcus Piſo from the infamy of being diveſted of his dignity, | 
and left him his paternal inheritance intire. He alſo oppoſed the 
motion of Valerius Meſſalinus, who was for erecting a golden |} 
ſtatue! in the temple or Mars Fs auenger, and that of Cecins WW 


bis death ; neither does that writer fay, that he laid violent 15 
on himſelf, but only that he was found with his throat cut, and his 


_ ſword lying by him. 
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Severus, who propoſed building an altar to Revenge. Such 
monuments, he ſaid, were fit to be raiſed for victories over 
a foreign enemy; but domeſtic evils were either to be bu- 
ried in oblivion, or remembered with grief (E). As the 
empeFor had ſhewn great favour to Plancina and her chil- 
dren, to maintain the opinion of an impartial judge, a few 
days after the trial he moved in the ſenate, that Vitellius, 
Veranius, and Serveus, who had accuſed Piſe, might be re- 
warded; and they were accordingly preferred to pontifical 
honanrs CE, 

THE death of Germanicus being thus revenged, Druſus 


who had returned from ///yricum to be preſent at the trial, 
was honoured with an ovation, which, though decreed him 


the year before for having ſettled peace in Germany, he had 


poſtponed till the trial was over. A few days after died his „ 


mother Vipſania, of all the children of Agrippa, the only , „or ber 
one, ſays Tacitus, who died a natural death (F). The y Druſus 
ſame year Tacfarinas, who had been ſome time before defea- ies. 


ted by Furius Camillus, as we have related above, renewed Tacfarinas 


35 85 . renews tbe 
 kTacir, I. iii. c. 1—19. war, but 
(E) Meſalinus added to his motion, that public thanks ſnould be 


rendered to Tiberius, Livia, Antonia, Agrippina, and Druſus, for 


having revenged the death of Germanicus, but omitted to mention 
Claudius the brother of the deceaſed prince. Whereupon Lucius 


Arenas aſked him, whether he had omitted him deſignedly; and 
then M-//alinus ſubjoined the name of Claudius too. This ſhews 
| how little regard was then paid to Claudius: and indeed he was 


deſpiied and neglected by all, and thought incapable of any pub- 
lic employment. But for all this, fortune reſerved the ſovereignty 


to him, and we ſhall ſee him one day, notwithſtanding the weak- 
neſs both of his body and mind, maſter of the Roman empire. 


(F) Agrippa had three wives, viz. Pomponia, the daughter of Atticus, 
Marcella the daugher of Oãavia, and Julia. By Pomponia he had Vip- 


| Jania the mother of Druſus, mentioned here by Tacitus; Marcella 
likewiſe brought him children, if Suetonius is to be credited; but aa 
we find no farther mention made of them, we conclude, that they 
died very young: by Julia he had five children, Caius and Lucius 
Czar, Agrippa Poſthumus, Agrippina, and Julia. Caius and Lucius 
| were ſuppoſed to have been poiſoned ; Agrippina, periſhed by hun- 
ger, and Poſthumus Agrippa by the ſword ; but as to Julia, ſhe died 
a a natural death, according to the account which Tacitus himſeif gives 
of it (91); though he tells us in this place, that Vipſania was of all 
the children of A/ ih the only one who died a natural death. 


(92) Tacit. annual. . 77 . 


th 
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the war in Africa, but was obliged by L. Apronius, who had 
ſucceeded Camillus in the government of that province, to 
ſhelter himſelf again in the deſerts. A Roman cohort having 


on this occaſion given ground at the firſt onſet, the proconſul 


cauſed every tenth man of that cowardly body to be executed; 
which exemplary rigour, at this time very rare, had fo good an 


effect on the reſt, that a numerous body of the enemy was 


ſoon after put to flight by a detachment of no more than five 
hundred veterans, and their numerous army utterly routed 


by another detachment commanded by Apronius Ceſianus, the 


The trial proconſul's ſon. This year, Emilia Lepida, deſcended from 
of Emilia one of the moſt illuſtrious families in Rome, and beſides 


Lepida. 


great-granddaughter to Sy//a and Pompey, and once defigned | 
for the wife of Lucius Ceſar, and for the daughter-in-law of 


Auguſtus, was charged with impoſing upon her huſband Pub- 


, trus Quirinius a ſuppoſititious child, with adultery, and with 
conſulting the Chaldeans about the fate of the imperial family, 
Her brother Manius Lepidus un- 
dertook her defence, Tiberius behaving on this occaſion 


which was a capital crime. 


with ſuch ſubtlety, that it was impoſſible to diſcover his real 
ſentiments. At firſt he begged the ſenators not to meddle 


with the articles of treaſon, and ſoon after charged Mar cut 
Servilius to produce thoſe very proofs which he pretended _ 
to ſuppreſs : He would not ſuffer the ſlaves of Lepida to be e- 

amined by torture as to the articles of treaſon, nor his ſon | 
Druſus, though conſul elec, to vote firſt, leſt the reſt ſhould 
1 However, 
the ſlaves of Lepida confeſſing upon the rack, that the had | 
impoſed upon her huſband a ſuppoſititious child, and even at- 


think themſelves obliged to follow his example. 


tempted to poiſon him, ſhe was condemned to perpetual ba- 


niſhmentz; but at the requeſt of Scaurus, who had had a daughter 
by her, either before her marriage with 


her divorce, her eſtate was not confifcated. After ſhe was 


_ condemned, Tiberius told the ſenators, that he had learnt 
from the ſlaves too of her huſband Quirinius, that ſhe had at- 
Suetonius tells us, that ſhe had 
committed the crimes, for which the was at this time con- 


tempted to poiſon him. 


demned, twenty years before ; but Tacitus only ſays, that 


me was profecuted by her huſband even after their divorce; _ 
which drew compaſſion upon her, however guilty and infa- _ 


The ſeveri- mous. This year Tiberius ſoftened the rigour of the law 


ty of the Papia- Poppæa, which, as we have related above, loaded thoſe 

Pavia with heavy fines who did not marry at a certain age. But 
Poppz1 great numbers of Romans chuſing rather to pay the {aid fines, 

ſeſte ned. 


Quirinius or after 


an 


that office alone. Not long after his departure he wrote to 
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than incumber themſelves with a family, ſo that the law 
ſerved only to inrich the exchequer, Tiberius with great 
diſintereſtedneſs appointed five perſons, who had been 
formerly conſuls, five who had been pretors, with ten other 
ſenators, to examine ali the regulations made before his time 
 againlt celivacy, Theſe explained the intricacies of the laws 
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enacted againſt a ſingle liſe, which the pleaders, that is, the 


lawyers of thoſe days, laid hold of to undo many noble fa- 
milies; and at the ſame time they qualified the rigour of the 
ancient law by leſſcuing the fincs, which, according to 
the regulations of Auguſtus, every man was to pay, who did 


not marry at a Certain age. This, as Tacitus obferves, was 


ſome relief to the city, the number of laws proving as great 
an evil as the crimes, for the reſtraining of which they were 
enacted. Towards the end of this year, Vera, Germanicus's 
eldeſt ſon, being now of age, Tiberius recommended him 


to the ſenate, that he might ſtand for the queſtorihip five 
years ſooner than the laws directed, which, as we may well 


imagine, was readily granted, as alſo a place in the college of 
pontiffs, The firſt day he entered the forum in his manly 
robe, a donative of corn and money was diltributed by 
Tiberius to the populace, overjoyed to ſee a fon of Germanicus 


now of age. Their joy was doubled by his marriage with 
Julia the daughter of Druſus ; but ſoon after the people ſaw_ 
with the utmoſt concern and indignation the daughter of 


Sejanus betrothed to young Druſus, the nephew of Germani- 


cus, and ſon of Claudius, who reigned after Caligula. By this 
match the Claudian family ſeemed in a manner degraded, and 


dy too great, raiſcd till higher. But a few days after Druſus 
died at Pompeii by a very ſtrange accident, being choaked by 
a pear, which ſtuck in his throat, as in play he threw it up 
in the air, and and catched it in his mouth. ne 
THe following year, Tiberius was conſul the fourth time, 
and Druſus the ſecond ; but Tiberius, ſoon after he had reſum- 
eld the faſces, under pretence of his health, retired to Campa- 
nia, either with a deſign to accuſtom himſelf by degrees to live 


out of Rome, or to leave Druſus the honour of diſcharging 


_  Sqjanus, whoſe power and credit with the emperor was alrea- 


Death of 
Druſus 
nephew to 
ermani- 
- 


Tiberius 
goes _— 
Campania, 


the ſenate, acquainting them, that Tacfarinas had raiſed 


new diſturbances in Africa, and exhorting them to chuſe a 


| proconſul to be ſent into that province equal to the war with 


which it was threatened. Upon the receipt of this letter the 
fathers met, but, inſtead of naming a governor themſelves, de- 
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creed, that the appointment of a proper perſon for the govern- 
ment of Africa ſhould be left to the emperor. On this oc- 
caſion Cæcina Severus made a ſpeech againſt any magiſtrate's 
carrying his wife with him into his province; but, being Op- 


poſed by Valerius MAcſJalinus and Druſus himſelt, his motion 


was ovet- ruled (G). The next time the ſenate met, a letter 
| | | E Wag 


(G) Cecina introduced this motion with a long preamble, that 


he lived in perfect concord with his wife, and had ſix children by 


her; but nevertheleſs had practiſed himſelf, though he had Greed 


forty years in different provinces, what he offered to the public, 


He ſaid, that it had not without cauſe been provided of old, that 
women ſhould not be carried into the countries of confederate or 


foreign nations, ſince they introduced luxury in peace, retarded war 
with their fears, and made the Roman armies on their march re- 


ſemble thoſe of the barbarians. Women, ſaid he, are not only 
tender and unfit to bear fatigues ; but, if not reſtrained, cruel, am- 
| bitious, and greedy of power. They even march among the foldi- 


ers, and are attended and obeyed by the centurions. A woman 


. has lately ated the chief part at the exerciſe of the cohorts and the | 


evolutions of thelegions. Beſides you well know, conſcript fathers, 


that as often as any of the magiſtrates are accuſed of plundering the | 
provinces, their wives are alyays concerned in the guiſt. To them | 
the moſt profligate in the provinces immediately apply ; by them 
all affairs are undertaken and tranſacted. They are no le's reſpect-9 | 
ed than their huſbands, have the ſame court paid them, are equal. 1 
ly obeyed, nay more readily obeyed, their orders being generally | 
more imperious. This authority in women was formerly reltrain- 


ed by the Oppian and other laws ; but now they rule without 


controul, not only their families, but the forum, the courts of juſtice, 
and even the armies. To this ſpeech, which was applauded by 
ſome, but diſliked by the far greater part, Valerius Meſſalinus an- 
ſwered, that many of the inſtitutions of their forefathers were changn- 
ed for the better; that women were ſo far from burdening the 
provinces, that they were no burden to their own huſbands ; that 
in time of peace they proved no incumbrance to them, but a 
great relief after the fatigues of war, to which it was not proper | 
they ſhould attend their huſbands. 'As to the pride, crueity, and | 
ambition, to which ſome of them had given a looſe, he anſwered, 


that if on that account none were to be allowed to accompany 


the ir huſbands into the provinces, no governors ought, according to | 
that method of reaſoning, be ſent thither, ſince ſome of them had | 
proved cruel, haughty, rapacious, &c. - The Oppian laws, he faid, 

© were once judged neceſſary, and their ſeverity . thought expedient © | 


for the ſtate ; but afterwards their rigour was. ſoftened, and that 


too was judged expedient for the public good. As to the wives | 


being acceſſary to the guilt of their A the latter, he ſaid, 


ought to bear the blame; but he thought it very hard, that for 


* 
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was preſented to them from Tiberius, wherein, after com- 
plaining of them for caſting upon him the care of all public 
affairs, he named M. Lepidus and Junius Blæſus, leaving it 
to them to chuſe for the proconſulate of Africa which of the 
two they pleaſed. Hereupon Blæſus was choſen, Lepidus ex- 
cuſig umelf with great earneſtneſs, and pleading his 
| infirmities, the tender age of his children, and a daughter 
who was martiageable. There was another reaſon too, 
ſays Tacitus, which, though not mentioned by Lepidus 
| Was underſtood ; Blæſus was uncle to Szjanus, and there- 
fore, as his intereſt prevailed, Lepidus declined ſtanding in 
competition with him k. The moderation and mildneſs with 
which Druſus governed, during his father's abſence, encou- 
| raged ſome ſenators to apply to him for redreſs to an evil, 


which was by degrees grown unſupportable. I'he ſtatues of $ames of 
the emperor were become ſanctuaries to profligates, who, the empe- 
laying hold ef them, might with impunity threaten, and wan- rors be- 
fonly inſult whom they pleaſed, not even a maſter being al- come /anc- 
lowed to puniſh a flave for the invectives he had uttered a- fwartes. 


gainſt him, while he held the emperor's ſtatue. Againſt this 

abuſe Caius Seſtius, a ſenator, ſpoke with great vehemence, 
as he had been lately abuſed in a moſt outrageous manner by 
one Annia Rufilla, whom he had got condemned for forgery. 
To put a ſtop to this diſorder, Druſus ſummoned Rufilla 


* Idem, c. 35. 


the too great compliance of one or a fe weak huſbands, all the reſt 

| ſhould be deprived of the comfort and relief which the fellowſhip 
boOof their wives, the natural partners of their good and bad fortunes, 
afforded them. He added, that the ſex, weak by nature, would be 
thus left defenceleſs, a prey to their own paſſions, and expoſed to 
the temptations of thouſands, who would make it their buſineſs to 
ſeduce them; whereof the natural conſequence in an abſence of 
many years was to every one obvious, ſince the marriage-bed was 
ſcarce preſerved undefiled under the eye of the haſband. Ie con- 
_c'utled his ſpeech with exhorting the fathers, ſo to redreſs the evils 
abroad, as not to neglect the diſorders at home. Druſus approved 
of this ſpeech ; and having alledged the example of Auguſtus, who 


| travelled moſtly accompanied with Livia, added, that he himſelf 


bad taken a progreſs to 1//yricum, and was ready, if it were thought 
_ expedient, to viſit other nations; but not without uneaſineſs, if he 
were to be torn from his dear wife. by whom he had ſo many 
children. For theſe rea'ons, if they deſerve that name, the motion 
of Cæcina was defeated 92). 


(92) Tacit: ©..34. 
2112 


before 
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Druſus re- before his tribunal ; and finding her guilty of uttering invec- 
dreſſes this tives againſt Se/tius, under ſhelter of the emperor's ſtatue, 
evil. he committed her to priſon. The puniſhment of this pro- 
fligate woman, and that of two Roman knights, Conſidius 

Aquus and Celius Curſor, who had forged a charge of trea- 

ſon againſt the prætor Magius Cæcilianus, gained Druſus the 
affections of the people, and made them overlook his love of 

pleaſure and the luxury in which he lived, ſpending the day 

at the ſhows of gladiators, and the greater part of the night 
Antiſtius in revels and banquets. Antiſtius Vetus, a principal nobleman 
Vetus tri- of Macedon, being tried for adultery, during Druſus's ad- 
ed. miniſtration, was abſolved; which highly offended Tiberius, 

| who wrote a letter to the ſenate, reproaching the judges, and 
ordering them to recall Vetus and try him for treaſon, as a 

diſturber of the public peace, and confederate with the late 

king Rhaſciporis, when having killed his nephew Cotys, whom 

Tacitus through miſtake calls his brother, he deligned to 

make war upon Rome. The charge of treaſon, ſays our 
hiſtorian, proved in thoſe days the ſum and bulwark of all 

| accuſations whatſoever, and was the moſt effectual means of 
And con- making lure of the criminal. Vetus was therefore condemn- 
demned. ed to perpetual baniſhment, and to his ſentence was added, 


that he ſhould be confined to an iſland, neither in the neigh- |. 
bourhood of Macedon, nor of Thrace. The troubles which 


degan about this time in Thrace, prompted the judges, or ra- 


ther Tiberius, to add this clauſe. For the OCaryſians, and | 


other warlike nations of Thrace, being diſſatisfied with the 
government of Rhemetalces, to whom Tiberius had given that 
part of Thrace, which his father Rhaſciporit had held, and 


much more with the government of Trebellienus Rufus,whom 


| Tiberius had appointed guardian to the ſons of Coch, who | 


Arevolt in were minors, openly revolted ; and having committed dread- |} 
| Thrace ful ravages, befieged Rhemetalces in the city of Philippopolis. 

ſuppreſſed. But diviſions ariſing among them, Publius Velleius, whom 
ſome writers take to he the hiftorian Velleius Patercu- 
lus i, marchiry againſt them from the neighbouring pro- 
vince, where he commanded, defeated them, and obliged 
them, without loſing a ſingle man, to abandon the ſiege ®. | 
06 Ct THE ſame year, the Ganls, no longer able to bear the 
The Gauls h 


1 eavy tributes, with which they were loaded, and the cruelty 


and pride of their governors, attempted to ſhake off the Ro 2 


man yok , being ſtirred up by Julius Florus a native of 


 Treves, and Julius Sacrovir, a leading man among the Ædui, 
that is, thoſe of Autun. The Andecavi and Turones, that is, 


1 Vous. hiſt. Lat. I. i. c. 2 © Tacir, c. 36, 37. 


de | 


which had been raiſed by 
the foreſt of Ardea, attended by a rabble of his own clients 


for a vigorour defence. 


5 Which it was reduced to aſhes. 


and conclution of the war: 
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the inhabitants of Angiers and Tours, firſt took up arms; but 
the former were ſoon reduced by Acilius Aviola at the head 
of a cohort, drawn from the gariſon of Lugdunum or Lyons, 
and the latter by the ſame Aviola with a detachment ſent him 
by Viſellius arr, governor of Lower Germany. Julius Flo- 
rus, having attempted in vain to debauch a body of horſe, 
the Romans at Treves, made to 


Cu Ap. 17. 


and followers ; 


but finding all the paſſes beſet by Viſellius 


Jarre and Gains Silius, he was obliged to venture a battle 
with his countryman 
ſent forward with'a choſen body of men, as one who was 
well acquainted with the roads, and a declared enemy to 


Fulius Indus, whom the Romans had 


Florus. Indus put him to flight at the firſt onſet, and by 


purſuing him trom place to place, reduced him to ſuch ſtraights, 
that finding no other means to avoid falling into the hands of his 
implacable enemy, he put an end to his life with his own Julius Flo- 
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ſword. By his death the inſurrection of Treves was quelled. rus, one of 


But that of the Ædui gave the Roman generals no ſmall un- 


eaſineſs, Sacrovir, the chief author of it, having raiſed an“ 
army of forty thouſand men, and made himſelf maſter of . 


Augu/todunum or Antun, the capital of the nation, where he 


| found and ſeized all the young nobility of Gaul, hoping by 
that means to engage their parents and relations in is intereſt. and. 
A contention which arouſe between the two Roman generals 
about the command of the army, gave him time to prepare 
At length Varro, who was old and 
infirm, yielding to Silius, who was vigorous and in the flower 
of his age, the troops began their march, and advancing to- 
. wards Auguftodunum, were met by Sacrovir twelve miles 
from that city. Whereupon an engagement enſuing, the 
Gault were routed with great ſlaughter, and Sacrovir Sacrovir 
_ obliged to fly firſt to Auguſtodunum, and thence to a neigh- the author | 


= ring- 


aders of: 


the revolt, 
is routed, 


and dies by 


his our * 


bouring town; where he flew himſelf, and thoſe who at- of the re- 


try, but many rejoiced in their own dangers, and in hatred 


to Tiberius wiſhed ſucceſs to the common enemy ®. 
Wen the inſurrection was intirely fuppreſſed, 1 
| Wrote to the ſenate, acquainting them with the riſe, progreſs 
| he added, that it was brought _ 

bo a happy iſſue by the fidelity and bravery of his lieutenants, 


* [dem, ©. 40—47. 


_ tended him one another, after having ſet fire to the place, by bellion dirs 
Our hiſtorian obſerves, that ** the ſame 
| when news of this inſurrection in Gaul was brought to 774". 
Rome, the beſt men were grieved for the ſake of their coun- 


r 
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Cu 
Tiberius's directed by his counſels. As ſome had complained of him 115 
rea/ons for for not going in perſon to ſuppreſs it, in the fame letter he = 
not going yielded reafons why neither he nor Druſus had, during thoſe | by 

i perſon commotions, offered to ſtir out of Italy, telling them, that 97. 

| iato Gaul. the Roman empire was an immenſe body, and that it was * 

bdelo the dignity of princes, upon the revolt of one or two MM” 
cities, to abandon the capital, whence proper directions were | wy 
ſent to govern the whole; but nevertheleſs, that he would | : 
viſit thoſe nations and ſettle them, fince they were again. | ©. 
brought under ſubjection; which before would have been | fes 
doing them too much honour, as if he had not been able to mw 
conquer them by his lieutenants. The ſenate decreed vows, | = 
ſupplications, and the other ufual honours on ſuch occaſions; | X 
but Cornelius Dolabella, a notorious flatterer, moved, that ow 
Tiberius, on his return from Campania, ſhould be honoured | 8. 
with an ovation. This ridiculous motion occaſioned a letter 3 
from the emperor, wherein he declared, that he was not | L 
deſtitute of glory as to hunt after empty honours in his old 2 
age, for a ſhort progreſs in the neighbourhood of Rome, after | *® 
having in his youth vanquifhed moſt warlike nations, and as 
either enjoyed or deſpiſed many triumphs. This year Publius | 80 
Sulpictus Quirinius, whom St. Luke calls Cyrenins, dying at | * 
Rome, Tilerius wrote to the ſenate, deſiring that he might | 
be honoured with a public funeral. He was a native of | . 
Lanuvium, a municipal town; but though of a mean deſcent, |. thi 
had raiſed himfelf by his valour to the higheſt poſts in the | he. 
army, and had been honoured by Auguftus, firſt with the | wy 
_ conſulſhip, and afterwards with the enſigns of triumph, | * 
for driving the Homonadenſes out of their ſtrong- holds in 
Cilicig. Upon the diſgrace of Marcus Lollias he was ap- | * 
pointed governor to Caias Cæſgar, then employed in' ſettling 2A 
the affairs of Armenia, in which high ſtation he made uſe of | 30 
all his intereſt in behalf of Tiberius, then at Rhodes, and by | ® 
degrees reconciled the young prince to him. Theſe kind of | __ 
tices Tiberius now remembered, and extolled them in his _ 
letter to the ſenate, inveighing at the ſame time againſt 2 
Lollius, as the author of the miſunderſtanding between him | 
and Caius, When Archelaus, the ſon of Herod, was depoſed | 
by Azguſtus, Quirinius was appointed governor of Syria, | _ 
and ordered to ſeize the country, which Archelaus had held, . 
and reduce it to a Roman province; which he did accord- e. 
P. Quiri- ingly, taxing the Jews according to the eſtimate of their“ 
>, _ ettates, which had been made eleven years before by Sentms 3 
nius Ho- , : Ne ; | Y 1 : — 
„ee! Saturninus. The ſenate readily complied with the requeſt of ere 
avith a Tiberius as to the funeral of Quirinius, though they had no | no 
5 greblic fu- great reſpect for his memory ou account of his coretouſacts ſen 
eras. | | | | 1 b | 


Tow 


confiſcating his eſtate, But of all the conſulars, Rubelius Blandus 


was conveyed to priſon, and immediately put to death. 1 o andexecut- 
what a deplorable ſtate of flavery was Rome already reduced l ed. 
But Lutorius's real crime was, it ſeems, his having compoſ- _ 
ed a poem on the death of Germanicus, Which had been ſo 
| well received, that Tiberius could not help rewarding him for 
it r. The emperor, who was ſtill in Campania, behaved on 
tis occaſion with his uſual ambiguity ; for in a letter, which 
he wrote to the ſenate, he commended their zeal in thus pu- 
niſhing the lighteſt injuries done to the prince; but at the 


words: he praiſed Lepidus, blamed not Agrippa. His ſeem- His hafty 
ing to diſapprove of this ſudden execution gave riſe to a famous execution 


| died to the treaſury (H), nor the condemned perſon executed, #9 © famous 
in leſs than ten days. But no criminals reaped any benefit decree. 
| from this reſpite in Tiberius's reign, his cruel and revengeful 


al Idem, c. 48. STRAB. |. xii. Dio. I. lvii Jos Nn. antiq. 
Iii. Fei. e. 49. Dio. . vii. p. 616, 617. 1 Fa 
err. c. 51, Dio. ibid. p. 617. Sur. in Tib. c. 75. 


ſenate, as is evident from Cicero, Dion Caſſius, and other antient 
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his great credit with the emperor, and above all, for his proſe- 


cuting Æmilid Lepida in the manner we have related above 9. 


At the end of the year, Druſus falling ſick, Caius Lutorius C. Lutori- 
Priſcus, a Roman knight, thinking the diſtemper would prove us Priicus 
mortal, compoſed a- poem bewailing his death, and out of tries. 
vanity read it in the houſe of P. Petronius in the preſence 

ot Vitellia, mother-in-law to Petronius, and of other women 

of great diſtinction. As Rome {warmed with informers, the 

poet was immediately accuſed of this before the ſenate ; all 

the ladies, who had heard him, were ſummoned to appear 

againſt him, and frightened into a confeſſion, except Vitellia, 


who maintained to the laſt with great firmneſs, that ſhe had 


heard nothing. But more credit being givento thoſe whodepoſed 
againſt him, Haterius Agrippa, who, as conſul elect, voted firſt, 
declared, that in his opinion he ought tobe puniſhed with death ; 
Lepidus was for condemning him to perpetual baniſhment and 


alone voting with Lepidus, and the reſt with Agrippa, Priſcus Condemned 


ſame time intreated them not to be ſo haſty in puniſhing 


decree of the ſenate, viz. that their orders ſhould not be car- gives ri/e 


temper being never ſoftened by time, as Tacitus well ob- 
ſerves 0. - e e | 


Taz 


(H) In the treaſury were lodged the public regiſters and the de- 
crees of the ſenate, which, till entered there, had neither the force 
nor name of decrees, but were called the orders or authority of the 


_ writers. 
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THe following year, Caius Sulpitius Galba, ind Decimui 
Haterius Agrippa, being conſuls, Caius Bibulus, one of the 


ædiles, moved, that ſome regulation might be made againſt 


luxury, which, in ſpite of the ſumptuary laws, was grown 


to a monſtrous exceſs in the expence of entertainments, in the 


number of domeſtics, in the quantity of gold and ſilver plate, 
of pictures, ſtatues, precious ſtones, Sc. The motion was 


ſeconded by the other ædiles, who made long deſcants on the 


miſchievous conſequences of the growing evil. The fathers 
heard them with patience, but referred the whole matter to | 


Tiberius, which occaſioned a letter from him to the conſcript 


writers. This decree of the ſenate, by which it was provided, that. 


no perſon condemned ſhould be executed till the tenth day after 


ſentence pronounced, was obſerved by Caligula, even with reſpect 
to thole whom he himſelf ſentenced to death 93), and probably 


by all the ſucceeding emperors to the time of Theodoſtus the Great, 


who granted twenty days more to thoſe who were condemned 94) 
either by the prince, or the ſenate (95). This we find is the ge- 
neral opinion, an opinion, without all doubt, well grounded, ſince 
Tacitus, Dion Caſſins, Suetonius, and Seneca, affirm, in expreſs 
terms, that Tiberius granted ten days reſpite to criminals after ſen- 


tence, and the more modern writers unanimouſly aſcribe to Theods- 
fu: the thirty days reprieve. : But on the other hand, we read in | 
Auintilian, who flouriſhed about this time, the following words: 


The law forbidding a criminal to be executed till after thirty days, Wat 
«viſely eſtabliſbed, ſeeing the accuſer may be deceived (96) ; and in Cal. 
purnus Flaccus, who wrote long before Theodoſius's time, Let the pu- 


niſhment of a raviſber be deferred thirty days (97). As there is no 


reconciling teſtimonies ſo evidently oppoſite and contradiory, and 


on the other hand we have innumerable inſtances of tranſcribers 
miſtaking numbers, we ſhall with the molt judiciou critics impute W 

them the preſent diſagreement among authors. Perhaps in tran- 
ſcribing the declamations of Quintilian and Calpurnius in or after 
Theod2/;us's time. they adapted them to the law which that emperor 
had enacted Baronias pretends, that the ten days reprieve ex | 
| tended ta all criminals, by what judge ſoever condemned; and 
| thence infers, that Pilate tranſgieſſed the law of his prince, in cauſ- 


ing our Saviour to be crucified as ſoon as he had pronounced ſen- 
rence againſt him (493). But it is manifeſt from Gothofredus in his 
comments upon the Theedsffan code, that neither the decree of Ti- 


_ berius, nor the law of Theodsfius, e «tended to the magiſtrates in the 


provinces til! the time of Nicephorut Botoniates, who ordered all 


Judges and magiltrates to conform to the law of Theodofius (99, 


(93) Seve de trang . 5p. 351. (94) In! Ji vindicari, 


c. de penis. (95) Sid. i. epift. 7. (96) Puintil declamat. 


303......-:(97).-Calpur. . declamat. 25. (98) Baron amal. 8 
_ = 9) Gd. 75. tom. 3. p. 307, aan 


fathers, 
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fathers, wherein, after commending the zeal of the ædiles, he Tiberius 
owned, that the exceſſes they complained ot required a regu- refuſes to 


lation, that the prevailing evil ought to be checked by the fake por 


ſevereſt laws; but nevertheleſs, if ſuch laws were enacted, Pim rhe 
even thoſe who now cenſure, at their entertainments, and in“ of 
their converſations, the profuſe luxury of the times, would . 
be the firſt to complain, that the ſtate was utterly undone, 

that ſnares were laid for every noble and wealthy family, and 
that all men would become the prey of informers. In the 


end of his letter he told them, that if any of the magiſtrates 
would undertake to put a ſtop to fo great an evil, he ſhould 


have both his praiſes and thanks for eaſing him of part of his 
burden ; but that as to himſelf, he would not take upon him 
that odious taſk : Believe me, conſcript fathers, ſaid he, I am 
not fond of being the object of the public hatred ; I have al- 
ready enemies enow; let me not therefore, I intreat you, 
wantonly and vainly raiſe more by ſuch regulations, as pro- 


| miſe no advantage to you or to me. The ſenate, upon read- 
ing the emperor's letter, ordered the ædiles to proceed no 


farther in that matter. Tiberius, by thus rejecting the pro- 
ject of reforming luxury, which would have proved an inex- 


hauſtible fund of crimes, impeachments, and contiſcations, 


gained the fame of moderation among the nobility, with. 
whoſe wealth the accuſers would not have failed to inrich 
themſelves, had the emperor either inforced the antient, or 


_ enacted new, ſumptuary laws *. Soon after Tiberius wrote an- Druſus in- 


other letter to the ſenate, deſiring the tribunitial power for weſted 


Druſus, which the fathers granted with the more refined wwith the 


flattery, as they had foreſeen this requeſt : ſtatues were de- riounitial 


creed both to Tiberius and Druſus, altars were erected to the 9 


ods, arches raiſed, c. MA. Silanus moved, that for the 
uture not the names of the conſuls, but of thoſe who exer- 


_ ciſed the tribunitial power, ſhould be prefixed to all public 

and private records; Hater:us Agrippa, that the decrees of 

that day ſhould be written in letters of gold, and hung up in 9, 4. 
the ſenate, Thus the lords of the Roman ſenate, who once baſement of 


headed mighty armies, raiſed and depoſed great kings, be- the ſenate. 


| ſtowed or took away empires, were by degrees changed into 


mean ſlaves, and become by their infamous flattery an object 
of deriſion and contempt to all foreign nations, nay to that 


very prince, whoſe favour they ſtrove to gain by diſgracing _ 


themſelves. Druſus, who was then in Campania, probably 
with his father, wrote to the ſenate, returning them thanks 
for the tribunitial power with which they had inveſted him; 


Tacir. ibid. c. 52235. 
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but did not condeſcend to come to Rome, as was expected, to 
receive it. Soon after, Servius Maluginenſis, who, as prieſt of 
Jupiter, was not allowed to leave /taly, nay, to fleep one 
night out of Ryme, demanding the government of Aa, and 
his ſuit being oppoſed by Lentulus the augur and others, the 
affair was referred to Tiberius, who in his anſwer to the ſe- 
nate, poſtponing the pretenſions of the prieſt of Jupiter, mo- 
derated the honours which had been decreed to Druſus with 
the tribunitial power, and particularly cenſured the motion of 
the golden letters, as contrary to the cuſtom of Rome. As 
the liberty of inſtituting ſanctuaries and privileged places at 
ber of ſanc- pleaſure had long ſince prevailed among the Gree# cities, and 
2 filled their temples with fugitive ſlaves, debtors, and crimi- 
Neve. nals, Tiberius this year referred to the ſenate the examining 
of the privileges which thoſe cities enjoyed, and the grants 

on which they were founded. The ſenate and conſuls, after 

having heard the Greek deputies, and carefully ſearched into 

the validity of their ſeveral pretenſions, utterly ſuppreſſed 


The num 


| ſome ſanctuaries, and either limited the extent, or abridged 


the privileges and immunities, of others, ordering the decree 


_ hung up in the temples of Greece. Suetonius tells us, that 


Tiberius Tiberius abſolutely ſuppreſſed all ſanctuaries throughout the 
returns ro Whole Roman empire*. Not long after Livia being ſeized | 
Rome. With a dangerous diſtemper, Tiberius haſtened back to Rome; 
iince the mother and ſon either ſtill lived in perfect amity, or | 
cunningly diſguiſed their mutual hatred : the latter was com- 
monly believed at Rome; for Livia having not long before 
dedicated a ſtatue to Auguſtus, and placed her own name be- 


fore that of Tiberius, the emperor was thought to have grie- 


5 vouſly reſented this, as an undervaluing the majeſty of the | 
prince, but to have ſmothered his reſentment with a deep 


diſſimulation. However that be, the ſenate upon her illneſs 
_ decreed ſupplications to the gods, with the celebration of the 
_ great Roman games for her recovery, and betrayed on 

this occaſion ſuch a mean ſpirit of ſervitude, that Tiberius 


himſelt was aſhamed of their vile debaſement and ſcandalous | 
Order in- ſubmiſſions %. The next time the ſenate met, Caius Silanus, 


flances of praconſul of Afia, Cæſius Cordus, proconſul of Crete, and 


the ferviie T voius Emnnins, a Raman knight, were accuſed before them, | 


ſpirit of 


the two firſt of robbing the public, and the other of treaſon, 
we [enate. | 


tor having uſed as the current coin a piece of filver on which 


was engraved the effigies of Tiberius. To the charge of ra- 
pine and extortion azuinlt Silanus and Cordus, that none of 


em, c. 55. Seit. in Hb. e. 7. idem, e. 63. 
5 5 7 their 


they enacted on this occaſion to be engraved on braſs, and 
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their friends or relations might dare to plead for them in their 

trial, articles of treaſon were ſubjoined, a ſure bar, ſays Ta- 

citus, to all aſſiſtance, and a ſeal upon their lips. They were Caius Sir 
both found guilty of male-adminittration and extortion, and lanus axd 
condemned to perpetual baniſhment, and their eſtates declar- Cæſius 


ed confiſcated. But Cneius Lentulus moving, that the eſtate Cordus 


of Silanus deſcending to him from his mother Cornelia, who condemned. - 


was related to the Cæſars, might be reſtored to his ſon, Tibe- 
r1us approved of, and aſſented to, the motion: nay, he even 


1 mitigated the rigour of the ſentence which the ſenate had pro- 


nounced againſt him, alledging, that the iſland of Gyarus, to 


which they had confined him, was an unhoſpitable place, and 


deſtitute of inhabitants, and begging, that in favour of the 7u- 
nian family, and in regard of his ſiſter Torguata, a veſtal 


of an unblemiſhed character, they would allow him for the 
place of his exile the iſland of Cythera. This the ſenators 


readily granted at the requeſt of the prince, who by this af- 
fected ſhow of clemency pretended to cover the artifice and 
violence, which he had employed to deſtroy the unhappy pro- 


conſul (I). IV what place Cordus was confined, we are not 
| told. As for L. Enmus, the emperor judged the charge 
brought againſt him frivolous, and therefore would not allow 
| him to be tried as a criminal. Whereupon IAteius Capito, The infa- 
vith an affected ſpirit of liberty, cried out, that the emperor mous Hut- 


intrenched upon the privileges of the ſenate ; ; that all injuries ery of Ca- 
done to the prince were public injuries, injuries done to com- piio. 


monwealth, which it was the province of the ſenate charged 
8 with the care of the republic to revenge and reſtrain, i in ſpite 


M Silas was very hardly ad * his trial, as Tacitus obſerves. 
Tae beit pleaders of all Aa were choſen on purpoſe to accuſe 


2 bw. They charged him with cruelty and extortion in his govern- 


ment. To this charge was added that of treaſon by Mamercus 
Scaurus once conſul, Junius Otho prætor, and Brutidius Niger zdile. 
The number of his accuſers was increaſed by Gellius Poplicola 
and Marcus Paconius, the former quæſtor to Silanus, the other his 


| heutenant. As he was accuſed of treaſon, no one dared to appear 


in his favour, he himſelf was no pleader or orator, and beſides, Ti- 


85 berius, with an awful voice and countenance, was continually inter- 


rupting and confounding him with queſtions, which he was not 
allowed time to refute, nay, he was often forced to confeſs, leſt 
the emperor ſhould have aſked in vain. His flaves too were firſt 


by the emperors orders fold to the public, and then examined upon 


the rack. He was no doubt guilty of cruelty and extortion ; but 

the hatred and ſpite, which Tiberius ſhewed him, and his Akan 

to Set him condemned, were juitly cenſured, | 
+242 8 
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of any one's private clemency and compaſſion. Tiberius had 
reaſon to cry aloud, as we are told he uſed to do, as often ag 
he went out of the ſenate, Oh men prepared for bon- 
dage ! He was, fays Tacitns, irreconcileable to public liberty ; 
but abhored flattery, as ſuiting only with the ſpirit of flaves, 
The infamy of Capito was the more fignal, as he debaſed by 
it not only the dignity of the ſenator, but his own perſonal 
accompliſhments (K). The condemnation of Silanus and 


Cordus was followed by a religious debate, in what temple the 


offering ſhould be placed, which the Roman knights had 


vowed to Fortune Equeſtrian for the recovery of Livia. As | 


there was no temple in Rome dedicated to Fortune under that 
title, but one at Antium, it was decreed, that the gift of the 
knights ſhould be preſented there. And now that matters of 


religion were on foot, Tiberius, as pontifex maximus, return- 
ed the anſwer which he had lately deferred, touching the pre- 
tenſions of Servius Maluginenſis, and produced a ſtatute of 
the pontiffs made under Augu/tus, declaring, that when the 
Prieft of prieſt of Jupiter was taken ill, he might with the conſent of 
Jupiter = lf ” 3 nd op 
barred 
from the 


govern - 


u Idem. c. 66—71. 


(K) Ateius Capito was a man of extraordinary accompliſhments, 4 


ment of the and one of the moſt learned civilians of his age. All we know of 


province. his pedigree is, that his grandfather was only a centurion under 
Sylla, and that his father arrived at the prætorſhip. Gelliut, Ma. 
crobiut, and Feſtus, quote ſeveral books wrote by him, wiz. a com- 


ment upon the laws of the twelve tables, a hundred and twenty 


books de jure, ten books de jure pontificum, ten de jure ſacerdotum, a 
- treatiſe of the duty of a ſenator, and a volume of collections. But he 
debaſed, ſays Tacitus, his rare accompliſhments by the moſt infz- 


mous flattery and a mean obſequiouſneſs to power. Augaſtus ho- 
noured him early with the conſulſhip, to raiſe him above Antiſtus La- 
beo, another civilian of equal knowledge and abilities, but of an 


unblemiſhed character and probity which was proof againſt all 
temptations. However, Labeo obtained the pretorſhip ; but his 
virtue checked his riſe to greater preferments, whence he was no 
leſs beloved and adored by the people, than his rival abhorred and 
detelted. We do not find the name of Capito in the conſular ta- 


bles ; whence, as both Tacitus in this place and Pomponius in his 


book de origine juris (100) aſſure us, that he was raiſed to the con- 
| Julfhip, we conclude, that he was one of the conſuls who were called 
_ ſuffetti, becauſe ſubſtituted, in the room of thoſe who died or re- 


iigned. Pigbius produces an ancient marble diſcovered at Rome with 


this inſcription ; C Ateio, Capiione. C. Vibio. Poſthuma. cos. Vibins 


was, according to P. gu, conlul in the year of Rome 7 59. 


(too) Pomp p. 1. 


N 


ti 
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the pontifex maximus be abſent from the city two nights, ex- 
cept on days of public ſacrifice, and never more than twice a 
year. This regulation ſhewed that the adminiſtration of a 
province, which required a year's abſence, was incompatible 
with the office of the amen dialis, or prieſt of Jupiter , 
So that the government of Aſia, which Maluginen/is had de- 
manded, was conferred on the conſular, who was next in fe- 
niority to him. When this affair was over, Emilius Lepidus 
aſked and obtained leave of the ſenate to repair and beautify 
at his own expence the baſilic (L) of Paulus Amilins. On 
the other hand, the emperor undertook to rebuild the theatre 
of Pompey, which had been conſumed by accidental fire, none 
of that family being equal to ſo great a charge, and 
promiſed that it ſhould ftill be called by the name of its 
illuſtrious founder. On this occaſion he enlarged on the 
praiſes of his favourite Sezanus, to whoſe care and vigilance, 
be ſaid, it was owing, that the fire had done no greater da- 
mage. Hereupon the fervile ſenate, applauding the prince's 
ſpeech, decreed a ſtatue to Sejanus to be placed in the 
theatre of Pompey *. We are told by Seneca I, that upon the 
paſſing of this decree, Cremutius Cordus, of whom we ſhall 
ſpeak anon, cried out, Now is Pompey's theatre utterly deſ- 
troyed. %% abs e : 7 
Tuts year Tacfarmas, quitting anew the deſerts, to which Tacfari- 
be had been ſo often driven, appeared unexpectedly in the nas's arre- 
fruitful plains of Africa at the head of a numerous army; and gant em- 
having committed every where dreadful devaſtations, he arri- baſſy to Ti- 
| = berius, 


Adem, bid. lie e 72. 7 SENEC. ad Mar- 
8 5 tiam, c. 22. 255 | 3 mY | 


(L) Baſilics were originally ſpacious halls in which kings, from 
whom theſe buildings borrowed their name, adminiſtered juſtice to 
their ſubjects. The Romans appropriated that name to great halls, 
having two ranges of pillars and two wings with galleries over them. 
Cicero ſpeaks of the baſilic mentioned here (i), which, according to 
him, was begun by Emilius Paulus, then ædile, and afterwards 
conſul, with C. Marcellus. It was afterwards finiſhed under Au- 
| guftus by Paulus Æmilius, who was conſul in the year of Rome 730, 
| and afterwards cenſor (2) ; but being conſumed by accidental fire, 
| it was rebuilt twenty years after by another Æmilius (3). As it was 
at this time out of repair, Lepidus aſked leave to ſtrengthen and 
embelliſh it at his own expence. e 


| (1) Ge. ad AH . (2) Dio. U. (0 Ile. 


ved 
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ved to ſuch a height of boldneſs, as to ſend embaſſadors to 

Tiberius, demanding a ſettlement for himſelf and his army, 

and threatening the emperor, in cafe he did not grant him his 

requeſt, with an eternal war. Our hiſtorian tells us, that T- 

berius nzver betrayed ſo much indignation and reſentment as 

on this occaſion, not being able to bear, that a deſerter, a 

free-booter, ſhould have the arrogance to offer terms of peace, 

as if he were an equal enemy. He therefore ordered Junius 

Blæſus, whom he continued another year in the government 

of Africa, to exert his utmoſt efforts againſt ſo bold and con- 

He i: diſ- temptible an enemy. Blæſus drove him every-where before 

creſſed by him, and purſued him even into the deſerts, where he took his 

Blzſus. brother priſoner ; but Tacfarinas himſelf had the good luck 
to make his eſcape, tho” the paſſes were beſet on all ſides by the 

enemy. However, as moſt of his forces were cut in pieces 

and his brother taken, Tiberius looked upon the war as con- 

Who is bo- cluded, and confirmed to Blæſus the title of imperator, which 


noured bis troops had conferred upon him. He was the laſt private 


weed ths perſon who enjoyed that title, thenceforth peculiar to the 


title of im- reigning family (M). He was likewiſe honoured with the 
| perator, enſi igns of triumph, Tiberius declaring that he thus diſtin- 


ed him in regard of Sejanus, who was his nephew, 


though in Tacitus's opinion his actions intitled him to all the 

honours that were conferred upon him. This year died 
Deaths of three perſons of great diſtinction, v1z. Ateius Capito, the 
Jeveral il- moſt learned civilian in Rome, but one who debaſed his ex- 
 tuftrious traordinary parts with the meaneſt and moſt ſervile flattery, 
perſons. as we have obſerved above; Aſinius Saloninus, grandſon to 
M. Agrippa; and Aſinius Pollio, half-brother to Druſus, 

and betrothed to one of Tiberius 8 . daughters (N); 

and 


z Idem, c. 73, 74. 


(M) Lipfus obſerves 3 that the title of imperator, . given 


to the prince, was placed before his name, thus; Imp. Czſar Au- 


guſtus, but put after the names of generals, to whom it was only a 
tranſient title of honour, thus ; Jia Blæſus * M. Tullius &. 
cero imp. 


(N) Aſinius Polli, the e crater and poet, one * Auguſtu' 5 


Tief favourites, and Virgili's patrons, had a ſon by name Afiliw | 


| Gallus, who, according to Lipfius (4), was ſurnamed Saloninus from 
the city of Salona in Dalmatia, which was taken either by him, 
or during his conſulſhip. Saloninus, or, as Tacitus and Dion Cafſrus 
n call him, 4/inius Gallus, married Vipſania, the daughter 


( Lip. in Tac, anal. 3. N. 174. i 


3 Bn. Mi... 
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and the celebrated Funia, niece to Cato of Uzica, ſiſter to 


Brutus (O), and wife to Caſſius, three moſt zealous champi- 
ons for the public liberty. She died ſixty four years after the 
battle of Philippi, in which her huſband loſt his life. As ſhe 
was immenſely rich, her will made a great noiſe ; for ſhe left 
legacies to almoſt all the great men of Rome, but nothing to 
Tiberius ; - who did not ſeem to reſent in the leaſt this omiſſion, 
but allowed her panegyric to be pronounced in public, and 


her obſequies to be performed with all the pomp ſuitable to 
her rank. Before the corpſe were carried, according to the 
Roman cuſtom, the images of twenty of the moſt noble fami- 


lies in Rome, to which the illuſtrious deceaſed was related; 
but as thoſe of Brutus and Caſſius were not (cen among the 
reſt, the people took thence occaſion to extol the zeal with 
which thoſe two heroes had formerly ſignalized themſelves in 
the cauſe of liberty . 

C. Afinius Gallus and C. Antiſtius Vetus were the follow- 
ing conſuls, During their adminiſtration, the famous Sejanus 
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took the firſt ſteps towards the execution of the black — a 


the moſt creditable writers of antiquity. L. Ælius Sejanus 


was born at Vu {fenit in Hetruria (P 95 fon to Sejus Strabo, 


whe 


89 a ow + C. 755 76. 


of Agrippa, after Tiberius had divorced her to marry Fulia. Tibe- 
rius had by her Druſus ; and Aſinius Gallus many Children, viz. 

 Afenius Saloninus, or Aſinius Gallus, mentioned by Tacitus in this 
place, Afinius Gallus, Afinius Pollio, who was conſul in the year of 
Rome 756, Afinius Agrippa, and — Celer, whom Pliny calls a 


conſular man. 
(O) Junius 8 ilanus, who was conſul with L. Licinius Hur ena, mar- 


ried Serwilia the ſiſter of Cato, and had by her Tertia or Tertalla, 


and this Junia, who was ſiſter to Brutus by the mother; ; for M. 
Junius Brutus was the famous Brutus's father. 


he had been long foſtering in his heart. As this powerful and gurſuirs of 
ambitious miniſter henceforth to his downfal is to act a prin- Schaun. 

cCijpal part in the preſent hiſtory, we ſhall premiſe a ſuccinct 

account of his original, manners, and character copied from 


(P) The poet Juvenal alludes to Vuſſinii che birth 1988 of Sj ws 


5a in the following lines ; "RE 


- [dem populus, F Narſeia Thuſco 
F aviſſee, ft oppreſſa faret ſecura ſeneftus 


Princip:s, hac ip/a geren diceret hora 


Auguſtum, &C. 


For | 
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who, though commander of the prætorian guards under Au- 
guſtus, and in the beginning of Tiberius's reign, was but a 
private Roman knight b. His mother was deſcended of an 


illuſtrious family, viz. the Junian; for Funius Blæſus who 
at the death of Augu/tus commanded the legions in Pannonia, 
and afterwards ſignalized himſelf againſt Tacfarinas in Africa, 
was his maternal uncle. He had other relations in great em- 
ployments, and even brothers, who had been conſuls e: but 


theſe were perhaps of the lian family, into which Sejanus, 
as we conjecture from his name, was probably adopted. In 


the very beginning of Tiberius's reign, he was joined with his 


father in the command of the prætorian guards, and even then 


in high favour with the prince; whence no collegue was af- 


Higned him in that important employment, when his father was 


ſent into Egypt, the government of which kingdom was by 


the regulation of Huguſtus committed only to private knights. 
In his early youth he was ſuſpected of having for hire aban- 


doned himſelf to the lewd deſires of the famous Apicius (Q). 


v Tacit. I. iv. e. 1. Dio. 1. Ivii. p. 616. VßI I. Par- 


CU I. I. ii. Co 127. 85 


For Nurſcia, or as ſome will have it, Nortia, was the tutelar god of EY 


Vulſinii, as appears from Liuy (5). Es 
() The antients mention three Apicius's, all famous epicures, 
The firſt lived in the times of the republic, and is ſpoken of by 


 Atheneus (6). The ſecond, who is mentioned by our hiſtorian in 
this place, lived under Auguſtus and Tiberius: and the third, 3 
appears from Surdas, under Trajan. The ſecond was the moſt famous 


of all for gluttony ; for after he had, by voluptuous eating and drink- 


ing, reduced his immenſe wealth to ten millions of ſmall ſeſterces, he 
choſe rather to put an end to his life, than retrench the uſual ex 
pences of his table, for which the remaining ſum was no ways 


ſufficient. Tongues of peacocks and nightingales, and the moſt ex- 


quiſite meats, that the foreſts, ſeas, or rivers, produced, were, ſays 
Appian the grammarian, his daily food (7). He is ſtyled by Plm 
nepotum omnium altiſimus gurges. Seneca, who was his contemporary, 
tells us, that he publiſhed a book of cookery with which he infected 
the age he lived in (8), a treatiſe de re culinaria, that is, of cookery, 
was diſcovered by Albanus Torinus in the iſland of Maguelonne near | 
| Montpelier in 1529, and printed at Baſel twelve years after. Another _ 
copy of the ſame treatiſe had been diſcovered a hundred years | 
before, by Erochus of Acoli, under the pontificate of Nicolas V. 
To both theſe manuſcripts was prefixed the name of M. Cazlius 


2 5 Li v. J. vii. | (6) Athen. J. iv. E; 20. : (53 Vide Athen. J. 
iv. c. 20.  {8) Sonec.. de con Il. ad A. bin. e | 


0; 3 


Apiciusi 
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As to his character, Tacitus draws it in the following lines: 
With various inſinuations and artifices he got the aſcendant 
aver Tiberius fo far, that he made him reſerved to others, but 
to himſelf careleſs and open. He did not accompliſh this fo 
much through policy, for by that others overpowered him, 
28 from the wrath of the gods againſt the Roman ſtate, to which 
| his riſe and his downfal proved alike deſtructive. He had a 
| ſtrong body and a bold mind. He diſguiſed his own faults, 
and impeached others : alike fawning and imperious. By 
his outward appearance one would have thou, ght him modeſt, 
but in his heart he had the moſt inſatiable thirſt after power, 
to which he made ſometimes luxury and briv-cy ſubſervient, 
and ſometimes induſtry and application, qualitics no leſs per- 
nicious, when they are aſſumed for the vile purpoſes of power. 
Thus far Tacitus. The ambitious favourite, ſeeing himſelf b 
the indulgence of his kind maſter, lifted up above his condi- 
tion, and raiſed to the higheſt poſts of the empire, began to 
entertain thoughts of ſoaring ſtill higher. He was in power 
and authority the ſecond man in the Roman ſtate; ; but this to 
bis ambition ſeemed little; he aimed at nothing leſs than the 
ſovereign power, towards the attaining of which, his firſt 
| ſtep was to gain che affections of the prætorian euards, who 
| were all under his command. Till his time they had been 
1 5 quartered all ov. r the city, and diſperſed about the ncighbour- 
ing towns and villages. But Sejanus pretending, that while 
they were thus ſcattered, they lived looſe and debauched, and 
7 could not be eaſily gathered into one body on any ſudden 
1 emergency, obtained leave of the emperor to aflemble them 
1 into one camp, where, he ſaid, the military diſcipline would 
5 be obſerved with more exactneſs and ſeverity. As ſoon as 
* | the camp was finiſhed, he made it his chief ſtudy to gain the 
6 favour of the common ſoldiers by his affability and o bliging 
behaviour ; as for the tribunes and centurions, they were «1 
choſen by him, and he took care to employ _ but his own 


4 | Creatures and dependents. Having thus attached to his inte- 
„ I reſt this formidable corps, the flower of the Raman forces, 
: I his next care was to gain a ſtrong party in the ſenate, which 
d | it was no difficult taſk for a favourite to effect, at whoſe diſ- 
„ | poſal were both the puns money and the public employ- 
5 | 
= == 1 3 3 2 is of opinion, that this Abicius 3 long Aber RE 
rs [ the famous epicure of that name, whoſe books, de irritamentis gulæ 
V. and de juſcellis, are mention ed by Seneca (9), Iidore of Seville 10), 
3 and ha old ſcholiaſt of Juvenal. 
l. POL © Senec. ibid. (10) IId. I. xx de orig. e. Fa; 

Vor. XIII. Uu u 


mients; 
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ments ; for no ſenator, however diſtinguiſhed by his birth or 


perſonal accompliſhments, was employed, unleſs recommend- 


ed by Sejanus d. He is ſaid to have gained over to his inte- 


reſt even the wives of all the men of quality in Rome, by a 


private promiſe of marriage to each of them, when he attained 
the ſovereignty. This encouraged them to contribute all that 
lay in their power to his grandeur, which they looked upon as 
their own, and at the ſame time to acquaint hinwith the moſt 
ſecret counſels of their huſbands e. He did not even neglect the 
emperor's freedmen, but carefully cultivated their friendſhip 
too f. In the mean time, Tiberius, though a man of great 


penetration, inſtead of curtailing the overgrown power of his 


favourite, was ever extolling him, in his ſpeeches both to 


the ſenate and people, as the ſharer of his burdens, and 


even ſuffered his effigies to be adored in all public places, nay, 


among the eagles of the legions © ; for they all carried the 


image of Sejanus in their colours, except thoſe that were then 
quartered in Syria, Which refuſed to follow the example of 


the reſt b. „„ | is — 
Bor Sejanus's deſign of raiſing himſelf to the ſovereign | 


power met with many obſtructions. The imperial family 


had a numerous iſſue ; the emperor's fon was a grown man, 
and his grandſons, the children of Germanicus, who was his 
ſon by adoption, were now of age. This, however, did not | 
deter Sejanus from his wicked purſuits : he reſolved to cut of | 
the reigning family root and branch, that none of the blood 


of the Cz/ars might traverſe his ambitious deſign. But as it 


was dangerous to cut them off all at once, he reſolved to de- 


ſtroy the whole race by degrees, and to begin with Druſa:, 


who was continually complaining of his overgrown power (R), 


n Tacir. I. iii. E. 2. 28 Dio. J. „ P. 669 f JOSEPH, 5 
antiq. I. xviii. c. 8. Niro n Sukr mn | 
Tib. c. 48. Tactr. I. iii. c. 3. e 


(R) Draſas complained, and indeed with a great deal of reaſon, 
that while he, the emperor's ſon, was in the flower of his age, 


another was called, as coadjutor to the government, nay, was in 2 


manner declared collegue in the empire. Sears, ſaid he, has al- 
ready formed a camp for the guards, that thus united, they may | 
all at once receive his orders ; the ſoldiery depend intirely upon | 

him; his ſtatue is ſet up in the theatre of \ Pompey ; in his grand- 
children the blood of the Drufi will be mixed with that of Siam; 
what now remains but to ſee him inveſted with the ſovereign power, 


while the emperor's ſon is excluded from any ſhare in the admi- 
niſtration. e 
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and had lately upon ſome conteſt ſhaken his fiſt at him; and, His de/igns 
as he offered to reſiſt, given him a blow in the face. 
this affront, Sejanus, after having examined with himſelf va- Druſus. 
rious expedients to rid himſelf of ſuch a rival, reſolved at 

length to apply to his wife Livia, the ſiſter of Germanicus ; 
which he did accordingly ; and having arſt, by pretending a 
violent paſſion for her, induced her to comply with his cri- 
minal defires, prevailed upon her afterwards, without much 
difficulty, to concur with him in deſtroying her huſband. 
Thus the niece of Auguſtus, the daugher-in-law of Tiberius, 
the mother of ſeveral children by Druſus, diſgraced herſelf, 
her anceſtors, and her poſterity, with a mean adulterer, and 


all to exchange her preſent condition, both honourable and | 


certain, for the hopes of one equally infamous and uncertain 
for Sejanus had promiſed to marry her upon the death of her 


huſband, and make her his partner in the empire. Eudemus 


was made privy to the wicked deſign, becauſc he, as phyſician 
to Livia, under colour of his profeſſion, was frequently with 
her in private, and conſequently could adviſe and direct her 
without giving any umbrage. Sœjanus, to convince Livia of 
the ſincerity of his intention, as to the promiſed marriage, 
and thereby encourage her to diſpatch her huſband, divorced 
his wife Apicata, though he had three children by her. But 


ſtill the blackneſs of the crime frightened Livia, and her am- 


| bition could not ſm ther, or get the better of her remorſe. 
Sejanus himfelf, abandoned as he was, could not, without 
horror, think of imbruing his hands in the blood of the em- 


peror's ſon ; and hence caution, delays, and great conſuſion 
in their counſels. _ 8 
In the mean time, Germanicus's ſecond ſon, by name 


Diruſus, putting on the toga virilis, or the manly robe, 
had the ſame honours decreed him by the ſenate, which 


hid been conferred on his elder brother Nero. On this 


| occafion Tiberius made a ſpeech in commendation of the 
Youth, and likewiſe of his fon Druſus, on account of the 


kindneſs he ſhewed to his brother's children (S). This 
1 raised 


i Tacir. 1. ili, c. . 


(S) Tacitus tells us, that Tiberius, in the end of his ſpeech, told 
the conſcript fathers, as he had often done before, that he deſign- 
cd to take a progreſs into the province, alledging the multitude of 
veterans diſcharged, and thence the neceſſity of recruiting the ar- 
mies. On this occaſion he enumerated all the legions then in pay, 
and named the countries where they were quartered, A: from this 
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raiſed new jealouſy in Scñanus, who, judging it time to haſter 


the execuſion of his wicked deſign, ordered Eudemus to pre- 


pare a ſlow- working poiſon, that the death of the young 
prince might be. aſcribed to a caſual diſtemper. The fatal 
potion was adminiſtered to Druſus by Lygdus the eunuch, 
one of his freedmen, as was learnt eight years after, that is, 
the year in which Sejanus was diſgraced, and puniſhed accord- 
ing to his deſerts, this whole ſcene of iniquity being then 


brought to light by his wife Apicata, and the particulars of 


the murder owned by Eudemus and Lygdas on the rack. Dru- 


detail we may learn what forces the Romans had then on foot; 
what kings were their confederates, and how far the boundaries 


of the empire extended, it would be an unpardonable omiſſion not 


to acquaint our readers with it In the firſt place, Italy was guard- 
ed by two fleets, one at 4/;/enum in the Mediterranean, the other 
at Ravenna in the Adriatic lea, and the coaſt adjoining to Gaul, by 
the galleys taken by Auguſtus at the battle of Adium, and ſent well 
manned and equipped to Forejulium. As to the legions, there were 
eight upon the Rhine, to keep in awe both the Germans and Gaul, 


and three in Spain. In Mauritania reigned king Juba, of whom 
wee ſpoke above, a friend and ally of Rome; the reſt of Africa ws | 
kept in ſubjection by two legions, and Egypt by the like number. 


Syria, quite to the banks of the Euphrates, was maintained by four 


tegions. Thrace was poſſeſſed by Rhemetalces and the ſons of Cory, 
who were in alliance with Rome; on the banks of the Danube lay 


four legions ; two were quartered in Pannonia, two in Mafia, and 


two in Dalmatia. The latter two, by the ſituation of the country, | 
were at hand to ſupport the former, and might be ſoon in Ia 


upon any ſudden emergency; though Rome had her peculiar guards, 


nine prætorian and three eity cohorts. Beſides the legions, fleets, 


and cohorts, which we have enumerated in the ſeveral provinces, 


were ſtationed, according to their fituation and neceſſity, the fleets 


of the ſeveral allies, with bodies both of horſe and foot, no-ways 


this vaſt number of forces, kept in conſtant pay, we may judge of | 
the {ſtrength and wealth of the empire at this time. As to the | 
emperor's intended progreſs, Suetonius tells us, that he often de- 
clared, in the ſenate, his intention of viſiting the provinces and ar- | 
mies abroad, and made almoſt every year the neceſſary preparations | 
for his journey, ordering carriages to be bought, and proviſions to 


inferior, either in number or ſtrength, to the Roman legions. From 


de laid in at a great charge, in all the municipal towns, and in the 


colodies; nay, he went ſo far as to let the people make their ſo- 


lemn vows for his happy journey, and ſafe return, but in the mean 


. vancing (10). 


time never ſlirred out of Rome, or went only to the neighbouriug 


towns; Whence he was generally nicknamed Callipedes, one who, 
according to the Greet proverb, was always running, yet never ad- 


(10) Suet, in Tib. c. 38, 
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fell into a lingering diſtemper, pined away, and died. 
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{iberius, during the whole time of the illneſs of his fon, ap- Tiberius 
peared altogether unconcerned, perhaps to make a ſhow, ſays /ervs no | 
Tacitus, of the firmneſs and conſtancy of his mind; nay, concern for 


after his death, when his corpſe lay yet unburied, he went to 74 ilineſs 


the ſenate, and, finding the conſuls had left their curule chairs, aud death 


mon ſeat; he put them in mind of their dignity and ſtation, 
and the ſenate burſting into tears, he ſmothered his own ſor- 
row to comfort them, which he did in a ſpeech uttered with- 
out the leaſt heſitation : he told the fathers, that he was well 
appriſed he might be cenſured; for appearing among them 
while his grief was yet freſh, when few in the firſt tranſports 
of their forrow could endure even the comforting ſpeeches of 


_ and placed themſelves, as a token of their grief, on a com- of his ſon. 


their relations, or behold the day. Though thoſe who thus His ſpeech 
indulged their grief were not, he ſaid, to be condemned of to the ſe- 
weakneſs, yet, for his part, he had ſought for more power- nate. 


ful comforts, ſuch as aroſe from purſuing the welfare of the 


republic. He then lamented the preſent condition of the im- 


1 perial family, the extreme age of his mother, the tender 
Fears of his grandſons, and his own life in its decline, and beg- 


ged, that the ſons of Germanicus, ho alone could leſſen the 


preſent misfortunes, might be introduced. Hereupon the 


conſuls went for them, and bringing in the two youths, Ve- 


ro and Druſus, preſented them to the emperor, who, taking 
= them by the hand, addreſſed the ſenate thus: Conſcript Fe recom- 


«« fathers, theſe fatherleſy children I commended to their mends 70 


ing ſnatched from us, I addreſs my prayers to you, and, 
in the pteſence of the gods and our country, conjure you 


to receive into your protection, and take under your tui- 


t tion, the great-grandchildren of Auguſtus, deſcended from 
e 


molt illuſtrious anceſtors z fulfil your own duty towards 


them, fulfil mine. Then turning to the youths, . To 


you Nero, to you Druſus, theſe are in the ſtead of a fa- 


ther: your condition is ſuch, that whatever, good or evil 
© befalls you, muſt befall the commonwealth. ** This dif- 
courſe was heard with great ſatisfaction, and drew tears from 
| the eyes of all who were preſent. Had Tiberius ſtopt here, 
be hal left the hearts of the ſenators full of compaſſion and 
admiration. But as he repeated anew what he had often fand, 
and what had been as often ridiculed, vi, that he dcftgned ta 


reſtore the republic, the ſenators began to luſpect the ſinc::- 
| * 


uncle, and beſought him, though he had iſſue of his own, hem the 
to bring them up, and cheriſh them no otherwiſe than f/ of 
© they were immediately deſcended from him. Druſus be- Germaai- 
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rity of his other aſſertions *. Before the ſenate broke up, they 
decreed the ſame honours to the memory of Druſus, which 
they had before decreed to that of Germanicus, adding many 
others to them, grecable to the genius of flattery. The ob- 
ſequics were performed with the utmoſt pomp, and the fune- 
ral proceſſion diſtinguiſhed with a long train of images, re- 
preſenting Aneas, the ſuppoſed father of the Julian family, 
all the kings of Alba, Romulus the founder of Rome, all the 
heroes of the Claudian race, with Afius Clauſus, the firſt of 
that family who came to Rome, at the head of them. Tibe- 


rius himſelf pronounced the panegyric of his ſon, the people 
and ſenate aſſuming the outward appearance of mourners, but 
rejoicing in their hearts to ſee the houſe of Germanicus nearer _ 


the throne, Beſides, Druſus was generally hated, being cruel 
T), paſtionate, given to drinking, and all manner of de- 
bauchery (U). However, he lived in a friendly manner with 

EE 15 Ceermanicus, 


k Idem, c. 8. 


(T) Tacitus and Dion Caſſius give us ſeveral inſtances of Drufus's : 


cruelty, The former writer tells us, that when he firſt preſided at 
a ſhow of gladiators exhibited in the name of Germanicus and his 
own, he betrayed ſuch delight in blood, that his father was ſaid 


to have reproved him for it. Dion Caſſius ſays, that he often up- - * 
braided him with his crue'ty both in public and in private, and 


adds, that from him ſharp ſwords were ſtyled gladii Druſiani. The 


perſon who exhibited the ſhow of gladiators uſed, as Lipſius ob- 


ſerves, to examine the weapons of the combatants before they en- 
tered the liſts ; on which occaſion Druſus approved of ſuch only a 


were exceeding ſharp ; and thence ſharp ſwords were called Dr | 


ſian ſwords. This was, no doubt, a great inftance of his cruelty, 


as it was of humanity and good nature in M. Antoninus to approve, | 
on the like occaſion, of (uch ſwords only as were blunt, and in- 
capable of occaſioning dec p wounds. Beſides Druſus, as Dion in- 


forms us, was very paſſi nate, and, upon the leaſt provocation, 


ready to ſtrike perſons of the firſt quality; whence he was nick - 5 
named Caſtor, whom the antients ſuppoſe to have been a famous 


boxer. 1 | | : | 
(U) Tacitus tells us, that, in relating the death of Druſus, he 


followed the greateſt part of the Latin hiſtorians, and the moſt cre- 
| dible ; but adds, that a ſtrong report prevailed in thoſe times, and 
Was ſtill corcent in his, as if Tiberius himieif had, at the infliga | 
tion of Lygdus, preiented the poiſonous potion to his fon. The eu- 
nuch, according to this report, Charged Druſ#s with a defign of 


poiſoning his father; and, privately warning the emperor of this, 
adviſed him to bewire of the firſt draught offered him in the next 


entertainment at his ſon's houſe. Upon this Tiberius, fully pet. 7 


ſuaded 
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n and, after his death, ſhewed himſelf kind, at 
leaſt not ill-Jiſp. fed, towards his children, He left behind His of- 
him two ſons born at a birth, one of whom did not Jong fur- /pring. 
vive lum, the other, named Tiberius Nero Gomellu. lived to 
the reign of Cas, by whom he was put to death. 7 e, 
if we may give crcdit to Sueto/rrus ', deſpiied them boch, as 
doubting whether they were really the ſons of Dru/us. As 
ſoon as the funeral ceremonies were over, Tiberius reſumed 
his uſual employnents, prokibited any fariner vacation, _ 
to the amoaſſadors of the Ilie ges or Trojans, Who can 
ſomewhat too late with tic coinpliments of condolence, an- 
ſwered, by way of Wenge as if the memory of his Joſs had 
been quite ef:ced, that l in his turn condoled with them 
for having lolc ſo brave a: + ininent a ci iz en as Hect r w. 
Sejanus, when he faww the death of Druſus pals unrevenzed, Sejanus | 
encouraged with the ſucc.'s of his firſt attempt, began to 2 to 
meditate how he might destroy the fon> of Germ WICHS, whoſe 4efroy A 
ſucceſſion to the empire was now unque?:onatle. But as he grippina 


could not compass his wicked chas by poilon, on account of © 1 her 
the great vigilance of their mo Agrippina, and the diſtin- © tid) en. 
guiſhed fidclit ty of their gov-rno73, he choſe to attac :k them 

another way, which was to r . the old hatred Z19i2 bore 


to Agrippina, and by her mc. 18 cat jealouſies and fulpicions 

againſt her and her chiliren in the min of the emperor. 
His wicked counfels had the deſired effect; for having by a 
thouſand calumnies and talſe infinuations l Livia. * % 
Was naturally pee of power, irreconcilea le to the widow. 


1 Sver. in Tib. . 62. . = Idem, ibid e. 32. 


3 ſuaded of Druſu' $ aka deũgn, after he had fat down to tab! e; 
delirered to his ſon the firſt cup that was preſented to him, w ich 
the young prince, not in the lca!t ſuſpecting any plot, gayly drank 
off. This heightened the jealouſy of Tiberius, who, » pon the 
death of his ſon, which happened ſoon after, the potion having 
beforehand been poiſoned by Lygdus, concluded that Dru/us, 
through fear and ſhame, had ſwallowed that death which he had 
| prepared for his father. This report our hiſtor ian refutes, as void 
of all appearance of crath. For w ho can believe, ſays he, that a 
man of con:mon prudence, much leis Tiberius, io long practiſcd in 
great affairs, would to his own ſon, without ſo much as hearing 
him, preſent with his own hands the mortal potion ? He would, 
no doubt, have tortured the informer, inquire into the plot, en- 
deavoured to diſcover the authors of it, and uſed that caution and 
ſlowneſs towards his only ſon, hitherto never ſu pected of any ſuch 


crime, which Was natural to him, even in his proceed ings _ 
Krangers, | | 


2 
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| tion, and afterwards ſupported himſelf by traffic between Africa 'R 
Bui, notwithſtanding the low condition to which he | 


ceſſively proconſuls of Africa, cleared him from the crime laid to 


and Sicily. 
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of her grandſon, he compaſſed, by her means, the ruin of 
that unhappy family, as we ſhall ſoon have occation to re- 
late. 


lx the mean time Tiberius, reſuming the care of public af. 


fairs, attended the adminiftration of juſtice at Rome, and dif. 

patched the petitions from the provinces. 

cities of Cityra in Aa and Ægyra in Achaia, both over- 
thrown by an earthquake, were by a decree ef the ſenate 
Vibias Se- eaſed of tribute for three years. 
renus tried of the Farther Spain or Betica, being accuſed of governing 


At his motion the 


his province in a violent and arbitrary manner, was con- 
denined and baniſhed into the iſland of Amorges. 
Sacer dos and” 
plying Tacfarinas with corn, were both acquitted . This 


year at length, after many complaints from the prætors, which 
lad proved ineffectual, Tiberius, who had before laid the 


players under various reſtraints, and curtailed their wages, 
repreſented to the ſenate, that they had on many occaſions 
raiſed tumults, and diſturbed the public tranquility, that they 
promoted debauchery in private tamilies, that the obſceni- 


ties of the Oſcan farce, the ſame with the Atellana, of 


which we have ſpoken in a foregoing volume 9, were 5 
ers to ſuch exceſs, that it required the authority of tbe 


enate to check them, &c. Upon theſe complaints from 


the emperor, the players were all driven out of Rome and | 
Italy * „and forbidden, if we believe Dion Caſſius a, to at--: 


in any place whatſoever of the Roman dominions. 'The ſame 
year, died one of Druſus's twins, for whoſe death the empe- 


ror was greatly concerned, and no leſs afflicted for that of 1 


Lucius Longus, his antient and conſtant friend, and the — 


u Idem, 2. 13. 


Tecir. "a 79 Su ET. in Tib. c. 37. 4 Dio. 1. Ivit. * Oh 


(W) Calas Cracebus was ſon to n ie wh on 


account of his amours with Julia, had been baniſhed by Auguſtus 


into the iſland of Cercina, and afterwards aſſaſſinated there by 71. 
berias's orders. 
very young, along with him, as a companion in his exile. 
grew up there among fugitives and men deſtitute ot liberal educa- 


was reduced, the ſpendor of his illuſtrious family would have oc- 
canoned his ruin, had not AÆlius Lamia and Lucius Apronius, ſuc- 


is arge. 


0 | 


Vibius Serenus, proconſul | 


But Carius 
Caius Gracchus (W), being charged with tup- | 


„Hin Univerſal. vol. XI. p. ab not. ($\, 


Waen he firſt left aly, he took his ſon Caius then — 
Cain | 
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ſenator who had attended him in his retreat to Rhodes, and 
ſhared with him both his good and bad fortune ; for which 
realon, though he was but a new man, the ſenate decrecd 
him a public funeral, and a ſtatue to be placed in the forum 
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duilt by Auguſtus. At the ſame time, Lucilius Capito, the Lucil'us 
emperor's procurator in A/ia, being accuſed before the ſenate Capito 
by the province, 7 berius proteſted, that Lucilius had no au- condemned. 


thority from him but over his flaves, that he had only em- 


powered him to collect his domeſtic rents, and thereforc, it 


he had uſurped the authority of a prætor, or employed military 
force, he had therein tranſgreſſed his orders. Hereupon the 


ſenate, after hearing the allegations of the province, found. 
him guilty and condemned him. The cities of Aſia were 


ſo taken with the moderation Tiberius ſhewed on this oc- 
caſion, and the ſeverity with which he had proceeded the 
year before againſt Caius Silanus, accuſed of cruelty and 
extortion, that they decreed a temple to him, to his mothe!, 
and to the ſenate, and obtained leave to build it. For this 
conceſhon Nero returned thanks to the ſenate and his grand— 
father in a ſpeech which charmed the fathers, who imagined 
they heard and ſaw Germanicus himſelf f. This temple was 
built at Smyrna, and finiſhed three years after as Dion Caſſirs 


A temple | 


erefted to 


Tiberius. 


informs usf. Towards the end of this year Servins M1/al: - 


x ginenſis dying, his ſon was appointed flamen Dialis, or pri: ſt 


of Jupiter, in his room, and Cornelia choſen ſuperior of the 


veſtals in the place of Scantia, likewiſe deceaſed. To Cor— 


nelia a preſent of two thouſand great ſeſterces was decreed, 


and a privilege granted to Livia of fitting amongſt the veſtals 
in the theatre *, whoſe place was, as Suetonius informs us, 
over-againſt the prætor's tribunal u, no other women, how- 
ever dittinguiſhed, having a peculiar place, but all fitting pro- 
miſcuouſly together, apart from the men, puiluant to the re- 
e 7 nn EEE. 5 
IR following year, Sergius Cornelius Cethegus and L. Vi- 


Tiberius 5 


| /ellizs Harro being conſuls, the pontiffs, and after their ex- 3a 

ample the other prieſts, making vows for the proſperity of %% diſaf- 
the emperor, commended at the ſame time Nero and Druſus faction to 
to the gods; which greatly provoked Tiberius, who, ſending Germani- 


||. for the pontiffs, examined them, whether they had paid that cus's chil- 


compliment to the intreaties or menaces of Agrippina. The «ren. 


* pontiffs denied both, but nevertheleſs the emperor rebuked 
them for putting youths upon the level with a man of his years, 


and afterwards in a ſpeech to the ſenate warned the fathers 


VVV Dio. l. lvü. p. 607. Tactr. 
I. iii. c. 16. =» Surr. in Aug. c. 44. 
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to take care for the future not to feed the pride of the young 
men with untimele and too early honours. Sejanus, ever 
intent on improving all opportunities of inflaming Tiberius 
againſt Agrippiias laid hoid of my to inſinuate, that Aome 
Was rent ute factions, that alrcady ſome had the boldneſs to 
declare themſelves, openiv, the partizans of Agrippina, and 
that there was no other remedy againſt the prevailing ſpirit 
of faction, but the cutting oft, under other pretences, one of 

vo of the molt 101 ward and powertul. Hereupon it was by 
thc ducted emperor thouvi:t expedient, that the ſuppoſed 
ritng ſastion tbould be immediately ſupprefled, by the utter 
ruin of, all the friends of the holiſe of (rermanicus. Ihe 


A. chief amones theſe were Cans Silius and Titius Sabinus, and 


With chem It Was agteed to begin this general maſtacre. Other 
confideriions; betides the triendſhi ip of Germanzict's, CONCur- 
104 i num Se., tle had commanded for fern years a 
pow inf army, and had been diſtinguiſhed, as we have related 
:Duvc, with the enl: Ins of titan. ph tor his ex DIONS ! in Germa- 
. „ he. had routed Saæcrovir, and ſuppreſſed the revolt. in 
Gets oo Py boatting his ſervices, and publicly vaunting 
that he hal tecried the ſovereign authority tv Tiberius, by 
keeps 11s . [$11 their obedience, when the oth legions 
in Cent levolted, he had incurred the diſpicaſure ot the 
nero, ne, thinking Uitaſcif incapable of rewarding, as 
Je oh eht, uch important feryices, Was glad of any favouur- 


Able 6: „brtunich to get rid of the perton who had rendered 


then. ä 89 that h! S Cine ft often CE Was Over much ſervice done 


to 1 letius; thence that refined obſervation of Tacitus, that 


benclits are fo far acceptable, as it ſeems poſſible to requite 
them; but when: once they have exceeded all retaliation, 


hatzed 15 returned for gratitude. His wife too, by name 
Sofi Gail, contributed to his ruin by ber friend{hip and 
intimacy with Zeri. Both Ticerms and Sejanus thought. 
it advifcable to have Szzus and his wite airatzgned firſt, and. 
poſtpone for ſome time the trial of Sabiuus. Accordingly, | 


the ſenate was ſummoned, and Sicius accuſed by Jarre 0 


N 3 tell us, that Silius, ſeeing the conſul engaged againlt 
him as an accuſer, beoged the emperor to poſtpone the trial ul 
the time of his conſulſhip was expired; but chat his requelt was 


rejected by Tiberius, who, cloaking his acts of tyranny under 


venerable od names, anſwered, that as other magiſtrates were al. 
lowed to bring particulars upon their trial, the prerogative of 2 
conſul in the like caſe ought not to be infringed, ſince it was c 


iacumdent upon him to take. care, that no damage accrucd to the 


: 2 IC. . | | 
925 N | the 
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tlie conſul of keepin? up a correſpondence with the authors 

of me revoit in Gau, and of dilnonouring his victory with 

crucl extortions e the behaviour of his wife, and her avarice 

were lizewile ohjected to him. Siu, made no dęfence, be— 
| ing well appriſed it would be to no purpoſe : he only drop- 
pe. ſome words to {hew by wl.ole malice he was © pP! pref. d. 
Ihe were both declared guilty e of treaſon, for undéèrs that 

article the whole charge was brought aguinſt them. Silins Prevents 
prevented his e e by a voluntary death; yet his his condem 


eſtate was confiſcated, contrary to the. conſtant cuſtom of tron hy a 
Auguſtus, who bettowed on the children of the condemned ©9wntary 


| the eſtates of ſuch as died before ſentence, whether their at. 
dcath was natural or voluntary. His wife Sa was banithed 

a at the n.otion of Aſinius Gallus, who propoſed, that one half 

| of her effects ſhould be forfeited, and the other left to her 

| children. Marcus Lepidus voted the fourth part to the accu- 


ſcrs, as the law required, and all the reſt to the children. 

| Which of theſe two opinions prev.iled, our hittortan does 

| not inform us. On this occation Cotta Meſiulinus moved, 

that by a decice of the ſenate, governors of provitices, how-. 

| ever innocent in themſelves, thould be equajly pany” ned for 

the crimes of their wives as for their own, As this decree 

1 1 mentioned by Ulpran, we may {uppole that it paſicd this 

| year, . thouth that writer ſpeaks of it as maile four Years be: | 

| fore. Cofprrnius Pijo was tried next, and charged by n- Calpurni- 
, Granins with treaſonable words privately ut tered au init ns bpito 
the emperor : to this charge the accuſer added, that P/ kept tried. 
poiſon in his houſe, and came into the ſenatèe armed with a 


dagger. The latter article ſeemed incredible, and t theretore 
5 was Jropped ; but for other crimes, of which he was no lets 
| tally accuſed, be was put upon his trial, but his con {emnation 
e WAS eee 57 a natural death {Y). AL ben complaints were 
| | | | 
3 V) * Ke Pilo was one of the bo'deft men at that time 
1 in Rome, and had threatened as we have related above, to quit 
Rome, and to retire into ſome diſtaut corner of the earth, where 
he might be free from the mercileſs. purſui:s of the intornie rs. 
Tiberius bore this calmly, nay. he even deſcended togoſten han 
t | with kind words. Aferwards, the undaunted Piſe, in det 
5 ance of the Fer of Livia, proſecuted her favourite CH, 
. and could not he prevaied upon to dro; the Peoleentig „ though 
Tr the had taken ſanctuary in the emperor's palace. 1s a to Tibe- 
= ius diflembled ; but though he okay ſupprelled his relentinent, yet 
deep pre e rei es in his unforyiving foul. % 15 now 
j charged with treaton, and but for a natural death, Which very ta- 
e iſonabi iuterven ed, mull have been puniſhed as A tray tor, 


1 | | XX | n 
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Caſſius Se- made of Caſſius Severus (Z), who, though formerly confined to 


verus e0n- 
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the iſland ot Crete for his petulant and ſatirical writings, yet 


Fred to Se- continued even in his exile his former practices, defaming the 


riphos. 


Plautlu- ; "pf | 
tion by a voluntary death. The criminal had not courage e 
nough to make uſe of the dagger; but cauſing his veins to 


Silvanus 
prevents 


moſt illuſtrious perſons in Rome. He was therefore ſtript of 
his eſtate, and baniſhed into the inhoſpitable iſland of Seriphos, 
which we have deſcribed elſewhere u. About this time Plau- 
tius Silvanus piztor killed his wife Apronia, by throwing her 
headlong out of one of the windows of his apartment. Where- 
upon, being carried by Apronius his father-in-law before the 
emperor, he pretended, that while he was aſleep, his wife had 
been the occaſion of her own death. Upon this anſwer, T:- 
berius, unmindful of his dignity, haſtened to Si/vanus's cham- 


ber, and finding there evident marks of his violence and his 


wife's ſtruggling, he :nade his report to the ſenate, who im- 
mediately appointed judges to try the prætor. In the mean 
time, his grandmother Urgulania, who, as we have obſerved 
above, was one of Livia's chief favourites, finding ſhe could 


not with all her intereſt ſave the life of her grandſon, ſent him, 
by the advice of Tiberius, as was ſuppoſed, a dagger, which 


was tacitly adviſing him to prevent his impending condemna- 


bis condem- be opened, bled to death. After his death, his former wife 
nation by a Numantia, whom he had divorced to marry Apronia, was | 


voluntary 
Acatb. 


» Hiſt. Univerſ. Vol. VII. p. 477. 


. Auguſtus was the firſt, as we have obſerved above, who 
brought libels under the penalties of the law of majeſty or treaſon. 


To this he was chiefly induced by the inſolence of Caſſius Severus, 
who had in his writings wantonly defamed the moſt illuſtrious men 
and women in Rome. He was of a mean deſcent, but an excel- 


lent ſpeaker, and had a particular turn for ſatyr. He wrote alſo 1 
a hiſtory, which we find quoted by Suetonius (11) and Tertullian 
(2). Seneca makes honourable mention of him in his controverſy 


(13). Tacitus tells us in this place, that he grew old among the 


rocks of Seriphos ; which is agreeable to what we read in Euſebius, 


' viz. that Caius Severus, a famous orator, died of want in the 
twenty fiſth year of his exile, be ng reduced to ſuch poverty, that 
he had not wherewithal to cover his nakedneſs (14). S. Ferom ſup- 
_ poſes him to have died for want of neceſſaries in the eighth year of | 
his baniſhiment (15). VLN | 


(11) FRY is Flt 6: 2. (12) Tertul in apolog. (83)- 
Senec controver/. 3. init, (14) Enſeb. in chron. (15) Hier. 


in chron. 


a accuſed | 


Tiberius refuſed him that mark of diſtinction in compliment 
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accuſed of having, by charms and potions, diſordered the un- 
deritanding of her huſband but was acquitted w. 

Tris year at length put an end to the war with Tacfari- 
nas the Numidian, who was utterly routed and killed by P. 
Dolabelia, proconſul of AMV ica, with the aſliſtance of Ptole- 
my, who hail ſucceeded his father Tuba in the Kingdom of 
Mauritania. The proconſul deſired the enſigns oi triumph 


for his victory, which had been granted to three others; but Tacfarinas 


defeated 


to Sejanus, that the fame of his uncle Blæſus might not be and killed. 


thence eclipſed. Dolabella on his return to Rome brought with 
him many diſtinguiſhed captives, among whom was the ſon 
of Tacfarinas ; and was attended by embaſſadors from the 
Garama tes, 4 people of the Inner Libya, who, being fright- 
ened with the death of Tacfarinae, whom they had aſfilted, 
thought it adviſeable to appeaſe, yy an embaſly, the reſenc- 


ment of the Roman people. To Ptolemy, king of Mauri- 


tania, who had bore great ſhare in this war, was diſpatched 
a ſenator with an ivory ſtaff and an embroidered robe, pre- 


lents which the Roman people uſed to ſend in antient times to 


kings, who were their friends and confederates x. The ſame 


yer, one Titus Curtiſius, formerly a ſoldier of the p:#torian e 


c [it P- 


. guards, ſowed the ſeeds of a ſervile war, inviting by declara- preſſed in 


tions publicly bung up all ſlaves to reſume their liberty. But 
this tumult was ſuppreſſed juſt as it was breaking out, the 
leader himſelf and the moſt reſolute men of his party being 
ſurpriſed and dragged to Rome, which was already in great 
conſternation on account of the immenſe number of domeſ- 
nc Raves 7.5: 8 

Doki x the ſame 1 Rome ſaw an example of Vibius Se- 


its riſe,” | 


| horror and unnatural cruelty, which alone is ſutficient to ren- renus gc. 


der the reign and memory of Tiberius execrable to the lateſt cn/ed by his 
poſterity. Vibius Serenus, proconſul of the Farther Spain, 9? Jon. 
was condemned, as we have related above, for arbitrary ad- 


miniſtration, ang baniſhed to the iſland of Amorgos. Rut 


now that unhappy father is dragged from the place of his exile _ 
to a freſh trial, being accuſcd by his ſon of treaſonable prac- 
tices againſt the majeſty of the emperor. The father appear- 
ed before the ſenate, bound in chains, with a dejected coun- 


tenance, and in the diſmal habit of a criminal, while the fon, 


in the gaveſt attire, as if he intended to inſult nature itſell, 


F-: alledged a plot framed by his father againſt the emper or, ics 


culing him at the ſame time ot having ſent conſpirators mr 


ict. ibid. e. 1522. * dem, c. 23—27. J Idem. 


{ ©. 


* 
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Gaul, to ſtir up the people there to rebellion. IIe likewiſe 
charged Cectiums Cornutus, formerly pittor, with havins 

ſupplien the conſpirators With money. Cortintus LOUD W unis— 
cent, no ſooner heard himiclt accuſed, than, looking upon 
his e only as a ſignal of deſtruction, he laid #7 
hands on himſelf. But Tere, turning full upon lus ſon and 


ſhaking his chains, begged of the gods with tears in his eyes, 


that they would reſtore him to the place of his exile, Whiete 


he might paſs his days far from ſuch objects of hortor, and 


that they would one day take juſt vengeance of ſuch a cruel 


and unnatural ſon. He thea urged, that Cornutus was inno- 


cent, and only frightened with a falſe accuſation ; and chal- 
lenged his ſon to produce other witneſſes and name other 


contederates, ſince it was not probable, that with one accom- 
plice only he ſhould have thought of murdering the prince, 
and introducing a change in the government. The accilcr 
| then named Cneizs Lentulus and Lain Tubero, both men of 


the firſt rank in Rome, and Tilerius's intimate frignds. Be- 


ſides, Lentulus was extremely old, and Tubero broken with 


infirm! ities 3 inſomuch, that Tiberius himſelf could not help 


bluſhing 1 in hearing them named. Dion Caſfius tells us, that 


Lentulus, tinding himſelf, aged as he was, charged wth the 


meditating the murder of the prince and à change of ſtate, 


. 


broke into a loud laugh; and that the emperor inſtantly ac- 


quitted him, ſaying, 7 #6 nit deſerve to live, if 1 am hated e- 
den by Lentulus 2. Tubero was likewite diſcharged, but the 


ſlaves of the pretended criminal were examined upon the rack, 


and their teſtimony proved favourable to their maſter. Here- 


upon the populace, provoked at ſuch monſtrous and unheard- 
of proceedings, began to threaten the unnatural ſon with the 


S* 


puniſhments inflicted by the laws on parricides; which fo 


terrified him, that he fled privately out of Rome and with- 


drew to Ravenna. Bur Tiberius, ſtill remembering ſome ex- 


preſſions, a little too free, which Sy enus had uſed in a letter 


written to him eight ycars before (A), and no-wiſe diſguiſing 


Pio. 8 p. 630, 631. 


(A) Tacitus tells us, that after the condemnation of Libo Druſu, 
Serenus had by letters upbraided the emperor for not rewarding the 
| fingular zeal with which he had ſignalized hintelf in that trial, uſing. 
expreſſions more free than the tender ears of a prince, natura!ly 
proud and jealous of his prerogative, cou.d bear. Our hiſtorian, 
in his account of that famous trial, which he ſeems to have detcrib- 


ed pretty minutely, does not mention Seren, among the informer, 


though he ated, as appears from this paſſage, a chief Part on that 
occation, 


his 


a_ 
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his old hatred, obliged the ſon to return and purſue the action 
begun againtt his father. Nothing could be proved againſt gp, „. 
ham ; ; ncvertheleſs the votes being taken, he was ſentenced to ven gef 
| death as a traytor, And then { toerius, to mitigate the odi- er of 
um accruing to him trom tuch a crying piece ot injultice, Tiberius. 
granted him his lite. Hereupon Ajznius Gallus was for con— 
ning him to the iſland ot Gyarus, or to that of Donuſa ; 
this motion was dilliked by th: emperor, becauſe both theſe 
iſlands were deſtitute of water, and to whom life is granted, 
ſaid he, the neceſſaries of life ought likewiſe to be granted. 
Serenus Was therefore remanded to Amorgos . The death of 
Cornutus, who had laid violent hands on himſelf, gave occa- 
lion to the following motion in the ſenate; viz. that when 
a perſon charged with treaton ſhould put an end to his own 
ute before he was condemned, the accuſers ſhould loſe their 
_ rewards, which were the fourth part of the condemned per- 
ſon's ettate. This motion ſeemed reaſonable, and would have 
been generally approved of, had not Tiberius, throwing off H openty 
his uſual diiguiſe and relerve, openly declared himſelf an ad- countenan- 
| vocate for the acculers, faving with great ſternneſo, that by this ces the ac- 
BE means the laws would be r and the republic overturned; cuſers. 
. and that they had better diſannul the laws themſelves, than 


| remove their guardians. Thus theſe bloody and deſtructive 
— inſtruments, ſays Tacitus, never ſufficiently curbed by any 
. terrors or puniſhments, were now allured and encouraged by 
"6 ample rewards d. The ſame year, were accuſe] and convict- 
„ S Caminius, a Roman knight, Publius Silius, former- 
ly quæſtor to Germanicus, and. Calne Firmius, a ſenator. 
- | _C:mnius had written a ſcurrilous poem againſt the emperor, 


who nevertheleſs pardoned him at the intreaties of his bro- 
ther, who was a fenator. Sins, being convicted of taking 
a bribe in an affair which he was to decide as a judge, was 
by the ſenate only condemned to be driven out of [taly ; but 
"_ this ſentence appzaring too mild to the emperor, he cauſed 
7 | him to be banithed into an ifland, after having declared upon 
oath, that he conſulted therein the welfare of the republic. 
This ſeverity, which was then ſharply cenſured, turned af- 


SWF. CP 


terwards to the emperor's * for Silzus, returning to 
„eme in the reign of Claudius, proved an abandoned mer- 
e | Ccenary, and one of the moſt miſchievous minitters of that 5 ua! 
5 | inhuman prince; a proof this, of Tiberius's deep penetrati- ,,,/on; ac- 
on and thorough knowledge of mankind, a knowledge in cuſed. 


which he has been equalled by few, ES excelled by 
none. Catus Firmius Was like wiſe by the ſentence of the 


a 4 » Idem, c. zo, 31. 
e 8 | | ſenate 
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ſenate to be expelled Italy for forging crimes of treaſon a- 
gainſt his ſiſter. But as he had been inſtrumental in pro- 
curing the deſtruction of Libs Druſus, by tirti malicivuſly 
ſeducing him, and afterwards intorming againſt him, as we 
have related above, Tiberius, mindful of this ſervice, but 
pretending other motives, ſaved him from banithinent, but 


Cremutius 
Cordus 


erraigned | 


did not oppole his being expelled the ſenate . 


Tacitus begins the following year, when Caſſius Cornelin; 


Lentulus and M. Aiinius Agrippa were conſuls, with an ac- 
count of the arraignment and noble defence of Cremutius Cor. 
dis, a celebrated hiſtorian, who was accuſed of having prailed 


Brutus in the annals he had publithel, and ſtyled Ca/us the 
4% of the Romans, which was the elogium beſto ved upon 
him vy Brutus himſelf. His accuſers were Satrius Secundu; 
an] Pinarius Natta, both creatures of Szyanus ; which he 
looking upon as a ſignal of his deſtruction, an beſi des ob- 


OD 


{-rviag great ſternneſs and indignation in the countenance of 
Tiberius, he caſt away all hopes of life, ſpoks in his own de- 


fence with the ſpirit, and in the ſtyle, of a true Roman (B), 


0 Idem, "24 


(B) © As to facts, conſcript fathers, ſaid he, I am ſo free from 
guilt, that words only are produced againſt me. But neither 
were my words uttered againſt the prince or his father, who are 
the only perſons compriſed under the law of treaſon. I am charg- 
ed with having praiſed Brutus and Caſſizs, men whole exp!oits 


many have diſplayed, and all in honourable terms. Titus Livius 
one of our moſt famous writers, both for eloquence and veracity, 


beſtowed ſuch high encomiums upon Pompey, that Auguſtus ſiy ed 


him a Pompeian; nor did this in the lealt prejudice their friend- 
ſhip. He no where calls Scipio Africanus, nor even this Caſſrus, 


thi: Prutzs, thieves and parricides, as they are now-a-days com- 


monly termed, but often mentions them as worthy and famous 


men. The writings of A/inius Pollio have conveyed down to wu 


the memory of the ſame men under honourable characters. Me / 
ſala Corwinus was proud of having had Caſſius for his general; 
and for all this both theſe writers flouriſhed, both in wealth 
and honours, under Auguftuss M. Cicero extolled Cato to the 


ies; and nevercheleſs Cæſar the dictator contented himſeif 


with anſwering it in the ſame ſtyle, as if he had been before his 


« judges. Ihe letters of Marc Antony, the ſpeeches of Brutus, are 
full of reproaches againſt Auguſtus, falſe indeed and groundleſs, 


but urged with great bitterneſs. The poems of Bibaculus and 


Catullus, though ſtuffed with ſatirical and virulent reflections 


upon the Cz/ars, are ſtil! read. The deifed Juliut, the deiſied 
ET 5 e | 2 | ance — Auguſtus, 
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and then, withdrawing from the ſenate, ſtarved himſelf to Fxds his 
death. The fathers condemned his books to be burnt by the /if+ by ab- 
zdiles ; but they were ſtill privately diſperſed and read, both ffinence. 
in Tiberius's time and many ages aſter : whence our hiſtorian 
takes occaſion to deride the ſtupidity of thoſe, who imagine 


% Auguſfus, bore theſe invectives, and winked at them, whether 


« with greater moderation or wiſdom, I cannot eaſily fay. For 


things of that nature, if neglected, are but ſhort-lived ; where- 


« as they argue, when reſented, a guilty conſcience. I forbear 
* mentioning the Greeks, among whom, not only the freedom, 
« but even the liceatiouſneſs, of ſpeech is unpuniſhed ; or if any 
correction is returned, it is only by revenging words with words. 
„It has been ever allowed, and at no time thought matter of re, 
« proach, to paſs our judgment upon thoſe whom death hath ex- 
„ empted from hatred and favour. Do I with ſeditious harangues 
« inflame the people to civil wars, or exhort them to join Caſſius 


| „and Brutus, now in arms, and maſters of the fields of Philippi? 
% Brutus and Caffus, now above ſeventy years flain, are ſtill known 


„ in their ſtatues, which even the conqueror did not deſtroy : 
„ why then may not an hiſtorian preſerve their memories in his 
« writings ? Impartial poſterity does every one juſtice; and if 
% my death is determined, there will not be wanting ſome, who 


T- e will not only maintain the memory of Brutus and Caſſius, but 
mine too.“ Notwithſtanding this noble defence, the hiſtorian, 


not doubting but he wouid have been condemned by the ſervile fe. 


| nate, returned home, and ended his life by abſtinence. What Cyr- 
Aus ſays here of the ſtatues of Cafius and Brutus, is confirmed by 


other writers, namely by Plutarch, who tells us, that Auguſtus took 


| care, that all the honours which had been paid to the two heads 
ol the republican party in their life-time, ſhould be preſerved in- 
violable to them after their death, and relates to this purpoſe the 


following ſtory : As Auguſtus was paſſing through the city of Medi- 
olanum in Ciſalpine Gaul, he obſerved a ſtatue of Brutus, which was 


ok excellent workmanſhip, and ſtrongly reſembled the original. | 


Upon this he halted, and, in the preſence of many who attended 
him, called the magiſtrates before him, and told them, that their 
town had broken the league, and honoured one of his enemies. At 
firſt the magiſtrates denied the fact, and, not knowing what he 


drove at, ſtared upon one another, as men under an inexpreſlible 


ſurpriſe. Then Auguſtus, pointing to the ſtatue, aſked them with 
a frown, I. not that my enemy, whom you have received into the very 
heart of your city? Ar theſe words the magiltrates, ſtill more aſto- 


iſhed, were ſtruck dumb. Whereupon Auguſtus, ſmiling, com- 
mended them for their conſtancy to their friend, though in adver- 


fity ; and left orders, that the ſtatue ſhould remain ſtanding as he 
und it. (16). b 355 


. 2.Y . 
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they can by their preſent power conceal the tranſactions of 
their times from future ages; whereas it happens quite other- 
wile ; for the puniſhment of writers gains credit to their writ- 


ings, and kings reap no other fruit from it, than infamy to 


themſelves, and glory to thoſe whom they thus perſecute d. 


But time has done what the emperor could not effect with all 
his authority; only ſome few fragments of Cremutius Cordus's 


hiſtory have been tranſmitted to us by Seneca e, the reſt hay- 


| Sextus Marius, which Tiberius highly reſented, publicly re- : 


The inba- 
 buants of 
Cyzicum 


ing been long ſince loſt. For this whole year accuſations 
were purſued with ſuch warmth, that even during the feſtival 
of the Feriæ Latinæ, while Druſus, probably the ſon of Ger- 


manicus, who had been appointed governor of Rome, was 


aſcending the tribunal to take poſſeſſion of his new employ- 
ment, Calpurnius Salvianus accoſted him with a charge againſt 


buking the informer, who was thereupon immediately baniſh- 
ed by the ſenate. The inhabitants of Cyzicum were this year 


accuſed of neglecting the worſhip of the deified Augu/fu, | 
which they had eſtabliſhed in their city, and of committing 


violences upon ſome Roman citizens (BB). They were there- 


fore deprived of their liberty, which had been formerly grant- 
ed them by the Roman people, in conſideration of their gallant 


deprived of behaviour during the Mithridatic war f, as we have related 


their li- 
berty. 


elſewhere. Fonteius Capito, formerly proconſul of Aſia, was 
accuſed at the ſame time, but acquitted, it plainly appearing, 


4 Tactr.c. 34. Dio. 1. lvii. p. 619. SenEc. ad Marc. c. 22. S 
Cass10D. chr. Alex. p. 492. * Vide SEnEc. in ſuaſ. de mort. Cic. 


t Tacir. c. 36. Suk Tr. in Tib. c. 37. Dio. I. lvii. p. 619. 


[B) The Cyzicans had begun to build a temple in honour of 44 
. guſtus, but negleRed to finiſh it, and beſides, had committed vio - 
ences upon ſome Roman citizens (17). Of the latter fault they had 
been guilty alſo in the reign of Auguſtus, who thereupon deprived | 
them of their liberties, which, however, he reſtored to them ſoon 
after (18). In the Mithridatic war they ſuſtained a ſiege, as we 


have related in our hiſtory of Pontus, with incredible bravery, and 


repulſed the king. But now, without any regard to their former 
ſervices, they are ſtript of thoſe privileges, which they had pur- | 
chaſed by a moſt gallant behaviour, and at the expence of their | 
blood {19). We do not find, that their liberties were ever after 
reſtored to them; whence we conclude, that Strabo was either 


dead, or had put the laſt hand to his work before this year, the 
eteventh of Tiherius's reign, ſince he writes, that in his time the 
City of Cy2icum was free (20). 


(17) Suet. in Tib. c. 37. (18) Dio. J. liv. (19) Tacit. . 


36. Dio. I. lvii p. 619. 420 Sab l. xii. 
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that the crimes laid to his charge by Vibius Screnus, were forg- 
ed. And yet Serenus eſcaped unpun:iſhed ; nay, the public 
hatredhe hadincurred, by falſly arraigning perſons of the great- 
eſt diſtinction, rendered him the more ſecure : for, as our 
hiſtorian obſerves, the more miſchievous an accuſer was, the 
ſafer he was, thoſe only of the tribe being ſurrendered to pu- 
niſhment, who were incapable of doing great miſchief S. 
_ ABoUrT this time, embaſſadors arrived in Rome from the 
Farther Spain, to beg leave of the ſenate to erect a temple, 
after the example of Aſia, to Tiberius and his mother. When 
they were introduced to the ſenate, the emperor laid hold of 
that occaſion to confute thoſe who had taxed him with ambi- 
tion, for having allowed the Aſiatics to pay him divine ho- _ 
nours, and ſpoke in the following manner: I know, con- Tiberius“ 
« ſcript fathers, that I am generally blamed, and taxed with xi/e rea- 
« inconſtancy, for not oppoling the cities of Aſia, when e @- 
they petitioned for this very thing. I ſhall therefore now prey _ 
« acquaint you with the motives of my fo: mer ſilence, and int IN - 
« at the ſame time with the rules I propoſe to follow for the „ 
« future. As the deified Auguſtus did not oppoſe the found- © * 
« ing of a temple at Pergamus to himſclt and the city of 
Rome (C), I, with whom all his actions and ſayings have 
%» the 


FE 


(C) Though in Auguſtus's time temples were built even in ho- 
nour of the proconſuls and governors of provinces, yet that prince, 
as Fuectoniut informs us, would ſuffer no temples to be erected to 
him alone, but jointly to him ard the city of Rome. Thus the 
_ temple mentioned here by Tiberius, was built at Fergamus by the 
| communities of Aa, and conſecrated to Rome and Auguſtus. The 
repreſentation of this temple is to be {een on ſeveral coins which have 
reached our times, with this legend, Com. £fiae. Rom. et Aug that 
1 | Þ, The communities of Aſia to Rome and Augutius (21). The Smyr- 
| | nears firit erected a temple to Rome in the year of the city 558 22 : 
> | their example was followed about twenty four years after by the 
1 inhabitants of Alabanda, a city of Caria (23). In proceſs of time, 
. a temple was erected in the city itſelf to Rome and Venus. Of this 
_ temple Prudentius ſpeaks in the following lines: | 


r 5 — colitur nam ſanguine & iþſa 

r More deæ, nomenque loci ceu numen habetur : 
1 : | LE que urbis Veneriſque pare ſe culmine tollunt 
: Templa, fimul geminis adolentur thura deabus. 


2D (21) Fide Dian. I. li. af annum 755. (22 Tacir. 65 (23) 
7 Liv. I. xliii. 1 5 N 
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80 the force of laws, followed a precedent already approved 


the more willingly, becauſe to the worſhip beſtowed up- 
on me was annexed that of the ſenate. But as the accept- 
ing of that honour in one inſtance deſerves pardon, fo to be 
adored in every province, under the ſacred repreſentations of 
the deities, ſavours of pride and ambition : beſides, the ren- 


dering common, and in a manner proſtituting, this honour, 
would be 2 from the glory of Augu/tus. For m yſelf, 


conſcript fathers, I acknowledge to you, and would have 
poſterity to know, that I am a mortal man, and ſubject, 
like others, to the common functions of nature. It is e- 
nough for me to hold the chief place among you, and poſ- 
terity will ſufficiently honour my memory, if they believe 
me to have been worthy of my anceſtors, careful of your 
affairs, unmoved in dangers, fearleſs of private hatred for 


the public welfare. Theſe are the temples which I would | 
raiſe in your breaſts, theſe the beſt and moſt laſting images. 
As for temples and ſtatues of ſtone, if thoſe who are wor- | 
ſhipped in them come to be condemned by the judgment of 
poſterity, they are deſpiſed as their ſepulchres. I there- 
fore here implore our allies and citizens, all the gods and | 
goddeſſes, beſeeching the latter to grant me, to the end of | 
<< my life, a mind undiſturbed, and a thorough knowledge of 
the laws human and divine, and the former to celebrate my | 
actions, whenever my diſſolution comes, with a kind re- 
Thus ſpoke Tiberius; but his reaſoning, 
however judicious and wiſe, was variouſly conſtrued, ſome | 
aſcribing his thus rejecting divine honours to modeſty, others 
to diffidence, and many to a meanneſs of ſpirit unbecominga | 
prince. But whatever was his motive, he thenceforth conti- | 


membrance. ?? 


The ſame poet addreſſes elſewhere Rome as a goddeſs, thus : 


'E can regina tui pulcherima mundi, 
In ter Hdereot Roma recepta poles. 


| Claudian Places this temple on mount Palatine : 


| Conveniunt ad tecta dee, que candida lucent 
| Monte Palatino „ e. | 8 | 


Saya that poet ſpeaking of the temple conſecrated to Rome (24) 


(24) Claudian, de laud. gelte J. ii. 
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© be ſatisfied to grow old with a perſon only of the equeſtrian OE 
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nued to ſlight, upon all occalions, and even in private conver- 


ſation, divine honours F. 
Ap now dejanus, intoxicated with his exceſhve power, Sejanus 
and beſides egged on by the importunity of Livia, the wife of afts young 
Druſus, who was continually reminding him of his promiſe, Livia in 
preſented a memorial to the emperor, begging that if a huſ- marriage. 


band were ſought for Livia, he would remember his friend, 
to whom he had already given innumerable inſtances of his 


affection and benevolence. He added, that Augu/tus, in the 


diſpoſal of his daughter, had not been without thoughts of 


| ſome Roman knight; that he had nothing in view but the 


glory of ſuch an affinity, and the ſafety of his children, ſince 
their alliance with the imperial family would ſufficiently ſcreen 
them againſt the wrath and malice of Agrippina; for him- 
ſelf, he ſaid, he cared to live no longer, than he could be ſer- 


viceable to fo gracious and benevolent a prince. Tiberius, Tiberius's 
for a preſent anſwer, commended the fidelity of Scjanus, cur- an/wer te 
ſorily recapitulated his own favours towards him, and demand- Bin. 

ed time to examine his requeſt with more maturity. At 


length he returned this anſwer : That princes were not, 
« like other men, guided in their purſuits by the notions of 

«© conveniency, but were, in their actions, chiefly to conſi- 
<« der the applauſe and approbation of the public; and there- 
<« fore, that he would not put Sejanus off with this obvious 
« and plauſible anſwer, that Livia could herſelf determine 
« whether ſhe would marry again or no, or that ſhe had a 


mother and grandmother, with whom, as nearer relations, 
i ſhe might adviſe; but would deal more candidly with 
„ him. And, in the firſt place, as to the enmity of Agrippi- 

et xa, it would become more outrageous, if, by the marriage 


&« of Livia, the houſe of the Cæſars were rent, as it were, 
« into two oppoſite parties ; that even as things ſtood, great 


| emulation reigned among the women, which occaſioned a 


„ mutual miſunderftanding in his grandſons. What would be 
© the conſequence, if, by ſuch a marriage, the conteſt and 
« diſagreement were heightened | ? For you are deceived, Se- 
6 jonus, if you think to continue then in the ſame nat you 
are now in. Can you imagine that Livia, who was firſt 
«© married to Caius Cejar, and afterwards to Druſus, will 
„ rank? If I ſhould ſufter you, after your marriage, to re- 
main in the ſame ſtation, do you think that thoſe would 


s ſuffer it, who have ſeen her brother, her father, and her 
66 


anceſtors, ſhining in the firſt dignities ? You propoſe con- 


_+ Idem, c. 37, 38. Ss 
„ tinuing 
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6c tinuing in your preſent rank; but thoſe very magiſtrates, 


« and great men, who, in all affairs, affect to conſult you, | 


«< openly complain, that you are already lifted up above the 


« rank of a knight, that you ſurpaſs in power all my father's 

friends, and therefore, out of hatred to you, cenſure me. 

Auguſtus, you ſay, had ſome thoughts of giving his daugh- 
<< ter in marriage to a Roman knight. What wonder, if diſ- 


ce tracted with innumerable cares, and well appriſed to what 


a great height he raiſed the perſon whom he diſtinguiſhed 


«« with that match, he talked of Proculeius (D), and ſome 
© others of the ſame rank, remarkable for the retiredneſs of 
cc their lives, and no-ways engaged in affairs of ſtate ? But 
if we are moved by the heſitation of Auguſtus, how much 


„ more ought we to be influenced by the reſolution he took 


<< in the end of giving his daughter firſt to Agrippa, and af- 


c terwards to me? Theſe conſiderations I have, out of 
ce friendſhip, ſuggeſted to you; however, I will not oppoſe _ 
«< your inclinations, or thoſe of Livia. What I am now | 
cc meditating with myſelf in your favour, by what ties I am |] 


«« contriving to bind you to me, I will forbear at preſent to 
relate. Thus much only I will ſay, that there is nothing 
„ ſo high, but your abilities and zeal for me may juſtly 
« claim. Theſe my ſentiments I will, on a proper occaſion, 
<< declare either in the ſenate, or the aſſembly of the people.” 

Sejanus was alarmed at this anſwer, as being well acquainted 
with the emperor's obſcure and diſtruſtful temper: laying 


therefore aſide all thoughts of marrying Livia, he earneſtly 
intreated him not to give ear to the ſlanderous reports of his 


enemies, nor bearken to the malicious inſinuations of ſuch as 


hated him, only on account of his unſhaken fidelity. The 
more he reflected on Tiberius's anſwer, the more apprehen- | 
ſive he grew of giving him any umbrage. He was chiefly at | 
a loſs how to comport himſelf with reſpect to the crouds of 
_ perſons of all ranks, who daily frequented his houſe to court 


(D) Caius Proculeius was brother to Varro Murena, who nw 4} 
ſpired againſt Augu/fus. Their tifter was married to Mecenas (25). 


His two brothers, Scipio and Muræna, having loſt their eſtates in 


the civil wars, he reſerved only one third of his eſtate for himſelf, 
and gave the reſt to them, for which generoſity he is e 


celebrated by Horace in the following lines: 


Vi vet extento 11 evo 
Notus in fratres animi paterni. 


(25) Dio. I. iy. 


bis 
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his favour. To refuſe them admittance would be impairing 
his power, and the encouraging them might, as he juſtly ap- 


prehended, furniſh a handle for criminal accuſations. In this 
perplexity he came at length to the tollowing reſolution, viz. 


to urge the emperor to leave Rome, and to retire to ſome 
pleaſant place remote from the noiſe and hurry of the city. 
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From this counſel he promiſed himſelf great advantages; Sejanus 
there could be no acceſs to the prince but by him; all let- urges the 
ters and expreſſes, as they were conveyed, according to the emperor to 
cuſtom which then obtained, by ſoldiers, who were at his de- leave 


votion, would paſs through his hands; the emperor, declin- 
ing in age, and, growing flothful and effeminate through the 


the whole charge of the empire ; finally, he himſelf thould be 


removed from the crouds of ſuch as, to make their court, at- 
' tended him at Rome, which would ſtop one ſource of envy. 
He therefore began by little and little to rail at the hurry of 
buſineſs at Rome, cunningly inſinuating to Tiberius, the great 


and enormous inconveniencies of the city, the conſtant trou- 


dle of attending the ſenate, the diſcontented and ſeditious 
_ temper of the people, highly extolling at the ſame time a quiet 


Rome, 2 


his wiews 


| ſolitude of the place, would more eaſily transfer upon him in tba. 


and ſolitary retirement, a life without anguiſh of mind, free 


ftom envy and ill-will, and therefore more fit to diſpatch im- 


portant and weighty matters. A trial, which happened about 


this time, gave no ſmall weight to the cunning inſinuations 
of Sej anus. One Votienus Montanus (E), a man of great Votienus 


wit, was charged with contumelious ſpeeches againſt the em- Montanus 
peror. Amilius the witnels, a rough and unthinking ſoldier, accuſed and 


to make good his evidence, repeated word for word what he <9:4demned. 


had heard. The fathers endeavoured with their clamours to 


ſtop his mouth; but to no purpoſe, Mamilius obſtinately per- 


ſiſting in the odious detail, and rehearſing with a loud voice all 
the reproaches he had ever heard uttered againſt the prince, 
who was ſo affected with them, that he could not forbear cry- 


 bEvsrs.in chron. 
(E) Potienus Montanus is commended by Seneca as an orator of 
great fame (26), and by Ovid as a poet of no mean character: 


Quique del imparihus numeris, Non ane, del & guir 
SH, & gemino carmine nomen habes, 
(26) Cerec. I. v. controver. 7. INE 
Baltari; 


ing out, that he would inſtantly clear himſelf, either in their 
_ prefence, or before an aſſembly of the people, Votienus was 
condemned, and, according to Z/ebius h, confined to the 
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| Balearic iſlands. At the ſame time was condemned to ba- 


niſhment Aguila, a woman of diſtinction, for adultery, and 
Apidius Merula expelled the ſenate for not having ſworn up- 


on the acts of Augu/tus', Next were heard embaſſadors 


from the Lacedzmonians and Meſſenians, about the right each 
people claimed to a temple of Diana, which the ſenate, af. 
ter hearing the parties, adjudged to the latter x. The eitizens 
likewiſe of Sege/tum in Sicily (ent deputies to Rome, begging that 
the temple of Venus Erycina, fallen through age, might be 


rebuilt. This charge Tiberius readily took upon himſelf, 


becauſe the Segeſtani were ſuppoſed to be likewiſe deſcend- 
ed from the Trojans, Then a petition was heard from 
the inhabitants of Marſeilles, claiming the eſtate of one Vol- 
catius Moſchus, who, being baniſhed from Rome and by them 


admitted a citizen, had left to their republic, as to his country, 


his whole fortune. Their claim was approved, and the eſtate 


of Moſchus (urrendered to them. This year died three Re» 
mans of great diſtinction, viz. Cneius Lentulus, Lucius Do- 
mitius, and Lucius Antonius. Lentulus had been conſul, and | 
rewarded for his victories over the Getuli with the enſigns of | 
triumph: he had long borne private poverty with great | 
patience, and afterwards with equal modeſty enjoyed great | 
wealth virtuouſly acquired. Domitius was the ſon of Lucus 


Domitius, who, being condemned by the Pedian law as privy 


to the murder of Julius Cæſar, though he was no ways ac- | 
ceſſary to it, betook himſelf to Brutus and Caſſius, who were | 


his kinſmen, and continued with them till their death; after 


to Marc Aitony, and was the only perſon, condemned by the 2 


' where he was advanced to the higheſt honours. Upon the 
breaking out of the civil war between Antony and Oftauianus, 
the former appointed him his lieutenant ; but he not ap- 
_ proving of Antony's conduct, and ſome offering to confer the 
ſupreme command upon him, he retired to Auguſtus, and died 
a few days after. His ſon, mentioned here by Tacztus, | 
led a Reman army beyond the EI, and advanced farther into 


which he retained the command of the fleet, which they had : 
given him long before, and conſiderably augmented it in ſpite of | 


all his diſaſters. At length, when the republican party was irre- 
coverably ruined, he ſurrendered the fleet under his command 


Pedian law, who was allowed to return to his native country, 


Germany than any had done before him; whence he was ho- 


noured with the enſigns of triumph. He married Antonia 
the younger, or, as Suetonius has it, the elder u, and had by her 
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Cneius Domitius, the father of the emperor Nero. Luctus 
Antonius, who likewiſe died at this time, was the ſon of Ju- 
lius Antonius, whom Auguftus put to death on account of his 
criminal converſaticn with Jia. Upon the death of the 
father the emperor removed the ſon, then a child, to Mar ſeii- 


les, where, under pretence of purſuing his ſtudies, he was 


long kept in an honourable exile, However, as he was the 
randſon of Oeavia, Augujius's ſiſter by his mother Mar- 


cella, he was honoured with a public funeral, and his bones 


were, by a decree of the ſenate, repoſited in the tomb of the 


Octavian family . During the adminiſttation of the ſame 
conſuls, Lucius Piſo, governor of the Hither Spain, as he Lucius Pi- 
travelled through the province unguarded, was attacked uana ſogevernor 
wares by a peaſant, and diſpatched with one blow. The of Hither 
aſſaſſin, by the fleetneſs of his horſe, eſcaped to a neigh- Spain kil- 
douring foreſt, and there quitted him. But the horſe being led by a 
taken, the owner was ſoon diſcovered, ſeized, and put to the pea/ant. 


rack, which he bore with incredible conſtancy and reſolution, 


| declaring in the language of his country, that his accomplices 


might ſafely ſtand by ; for no torture or pain, however ex- 


quiſite, ſhould extort from him a diſcovery. The next day, 


as they were dragging him again to the rack, he broke from his 


| - keepers, and daſhed his head with ſuch violence againſt a 
ſtone, that he immediately expired e. 5 
I xx following year, Lentulus Getulicus, the ſon of Cneius poppæus 
Lentulus mentioned above, and Caius Calviſius Sabinus being Sabinus 

| conſuls, Poppaus Sabinus was honoured with the enſigns of defeats the 
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triumph for his ſucceſsful exploits againſt the wild Thracians, Thraci- 
who had taken arms, and endeavoured to drive the Romans ans. 


out of their country, on account of their raiſing recruits 


| amongſt them, and conveying their ſtouteſt youth out ot the 
I country. They were, after a moſt vigorous reſiſtance, ut- 


terly defeated by Sabinus, and forced to ſubmit. This year, 


_ diſcord began to reign in the imperial family, which we ſhall 


fee end at laſt in the deſtruction of Agrippina. Claudia Pul- 


ebra, her couſin, being accuſed by Domitius Afer of adultery 
with one Furnius, and likewiſe of employing magical charms 
| and preparing poiſon for the emperor, the flew to Tiberius; 
And finding him by chance ſacrificing to Augu/tus, as ſhe was, 
{1 notwitſtanding her great virtue, of a violent temper, ſhe took 


occaſion from the ſacrifice he was offering to upbraid him, and 
tell him, that it ill became the ſame man to offer victims to 


the deifted Auguſtus, and proſecute his poſterity ; that his di- Agrippi- 
EH vine ſpirit was not transfuſed into dumb ſtatues and images; 
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that the genuine images of Augu/tus were Jis deſcendants, 
of whom ihe herſelt was one, in great diſtreſs and in the ſtate 


of a ſuppliant. She added, that other Crimes were in vain 


alledged againſt Pulchra, when the only caute of her intended 
ruin was, "that ſhe had unadviſedly loved Agr ippina, even ty 


adoration, not rememoering the fate of Soft, whole con- 


demnation and mistortuncs were „wing to the ſame crime, 
the like unſcaſonable aftection. Theſe bitter words highly 
provoked Tiberius; but nevertheleſs, as he had a perfect 
co nmand of his temper, he only rebuked her, by telling her 
Wa Greet verſe, which he quoted out of an ancient tragedy, 
If you wo not reign, you think your jelf injured ; and then di- 
mifled her, without vouchſafing ber any further anſwer. Pul- 
<< @ and Furnias, notwithiſtanding the ſolicitations and re mon- 
itrances of Agrippina, were both condemned. Some time 
after, Agrippind falling ſick, the emperor went to pay her a 


vilu, when the, after many teas and long filence, at length 
intreated him to give her a huſband, in whom ſhe and the chil- 


dren of Germanicus might find a faithful protector againſt the 
malicious deſigns of their enenues. But 77/erius, well ap— 
priced to what a height of power in the ſtate the perſon would 
be raiſed, who marcied the grand-daughter of fuguftus, and, 
on the other hand, not caring openly to withitetiau ſo tcolonalir 
a requclt, leſt it ſhouid betta, Jealuuly or fear in wn, inſtam— 
I; left her, thouzh very breſung with him, without returning 


her auy anſwer, This behaviour was highly reſented by Agrippi- 


na, and Sejarus, to luflame her ſtill mote, and by that means 
haſten her ruin, employed his fecret- agents to warn her, under 
colour of fiiendihip, that poiſon was prepared tur ner, and that 
ſhe ought to avoid cating at ber father-in-law's table. As 


Azgrippina was a ſtranger. to all diſſimulation, the followed 
their advice; and though ſhe ſat near the emperor, touched 


no part of the meat; which Tiberius obſerving, to be the better 
convinced of her ſulpicions, after having pruiicd the apples 


that itoud before him, preſented ſome of them to her with 
lis own hand. This only increafed the ſuſpicion of Agrip- 
pro 4s who, without ſo much as offering to taſte them, deli- 


vered thea to the Walters. [lowever, Tiberius, always daik 


and reſerve! iy [;) Oc e nt 4 Wt | openly 3 | but turning to. his = 
#,0th, Ty MN; TU 1 laid os 27 1 lou wid uſe ſewerity ok her, 


ſiace foe charges me wit? a deſigu of pot Janing her. Hence a 


101 ed po r; but that the em Heror, not daring to attempt it 
CC ily, bid cavie to ul: oatch lier by ſome ſecret incans. Ti. 5 


JUNOUT 25 un: nme. li. teln 1Prea. TY 18, that he 5 ruin 45 re- 


boring, to { 4; rx (, thut report, by diverting tlie public talk 
u. % (ther topic, attended we fenate ith great eSLUuIty, 
| | and 
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an! gave audience to {cveral embaſſadors from ia, contend— 
ing in what city the temple lately decreed to Tiberius, ſhould 
be built. For this honour eleven cities (trove : ; but when the 
votes of the ſenators were collected, the pretenſions of Smyr- 
na were preferred (F). It wasalto moved by Vibius Marſus, 

that 


(F) For this honour eleven cities ſtrove with equal ambition, urg 
ing their antiquity and diſtinguiſned zeal for the Roman people, dur- 
ing their ſeveral wars with Perſes, Ariflonicus, and other kings. But the 
Hyp-epenians, Trallians, Laadiceans, and Magneſtans, were diſmiſſed at 
once as not ſufficient for the charge. The Tlenſes or Trojans re pre- 
ſented, that Troy was the mother of Rome; but had no advantage 
above the reſt, befides the glory of antiquity. The Halicarnaſſians 
urged, that for twelve hundred years their city had not been ſha- 
ken by earthquakes, and promiſed to lay the foundations of the 
temple on a ſolid rock. The fame plea was brought by the inhabit- 
| ants of Pergamus ; but as a temple was already erected in their city 
to Auguſtus, that diſtinction was judged ſufficient for them. The 
cities of Fphe/us and Milelus were thought already ſufficiently ta- 
ken up with the ceremonies of their pecular deities, the former 
with thoſe of Deng, the latter with taole of lla. Thus the 


diſpute was confined to Saraes and Smyrna, The former urged their 


antiquity, power ard opulence ; they recited a decree of the He 

trurians, acknowledging them for kinſmen. For they pretended 
to derive their original from Atys, the fon of Hercules by Ompbale, 
who, as we have related in the hiſtory of Lydia, is ſuppoizd to have 
had two ſons, Lydus, and Tyrrhenus ; the former remained in his na- 
tive country, which from him was called Lydia, and the latter 
ſettled in Hetruria, where his followers were from him named Tyr - 
rhenians. They likewiſe enlarged on the opuiznce, of the ancient 


Lyd:ans ; on the colonies ſent under Pelops into Greece, which from 


him took the name of Peloponneſus ; their league with Rome during 
the war with Macedin, &. The accounc they give here of ther 
original does not intirely agree with what we read of it in Dizn:;/fzs 
of Halicar nafſus and Velleius Paterculus (27). The Smyrucans ike 
wile diſplayed the glory of their antiquity and founders, of whom 


we have ſpoken at length in our hiſtory of Aa; but intited chiefly - 


on their early friend(hi ip with Rome, and kind!y offices to rhe Ro- 
nan people. whom they uſſi ted, not only in their foreign wars, 
but in thoſe which were waged in the very bowels of ltaly. 


They deſired the fathers to remember, that they had, before any 
other peopie whatioever, erected a temple to Rome, u hen the Dower 
of the Poman people was indeed great, but not vet raited c ies 


orenteſt height, fince Carthage was till (landing, and Ain governed 
by mighty kings : : they laid great ſtreſs on thee gente * to 857 a, 


we muerabic condition of w ;ho! e army, ready lo peiilh in a tevere 
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that Lentulus, to whom had fallen the province of Aſia, 
ſhould have a legate extraordinary appointed to ſuperviſe 
the building of the temple. The motion was approved, 
and Lentulus impowered to chuſe whom he pleaſed ; but he 


through modeſty declining to name one, Valerius Naſo was 


Tiberius 
nbandons 
Rome. 
Year af- 
ter the 
flood, 


3025. Be- 


fore 
Chriſt, 26. 
Of Rome, 


774. 


darkneſs of a retired and ſolitary place his natural inclination 
to cruelty, lewdneſs, and debauchery (G). Some believed, 
: 5 | | : that 


drawn by lot from among thoſe who had been prætors f. 
Tuis year at length, the twelfth of his reign, Tiberius put 
in execution the deſign, which he had long meditated and 
from time to time deferred, of leaving Rome. At his de- 
parture he gave out, that he was going into Campania only to 
dedicate a temple to Jupiter at Capua, and one at Nola to 


Auguſtus ; but in truth determined never to return to Rome, 


Moſt hiſtorians, who wrote before Tacitus, aſcribe this his re- 
ſolution to the artful inſinuations of Sejanus; but, as he conti- 
nued in his retirement fix years after the diſgrace and execu- 


tion of Sejanus, that writer thinks he was influenced by ſome 


other more powerful motive, namely, that of concealing in the 


r Idem. c. 5 3257. 


winter for want of cloaths, was no ſooner related to the citizens of 


Smyrna, at that time by chance aſſembled, than they all ſtript them IB 


ſeives of their own garments, and ſent them to the naked legions, 


This ſignal inſtance of their great fidelity and fincere attachment 
to the Roman people made ſo deep an impreſſion upon the whole 
_ aſſembly, that the honour, for which ſo many cities contended, wa 


by a great majority conferred upon them (28). 


tuo days in carouſing with Pomponius Flaccus and L. Piſo, to oneof | 
whom he gave immediately the province of Syria, and to the other 


(G) As to his debauchery, Suetonius tells us, that in his youth he 
was much given to drinking, that inſtead of Tiberius Claudius Net, 
he was nicknamed Biberizs Caldius Mero. Afterwards being raiſed | 
to the ſovereign power, continues the ſame writer, at the very time | 


he was reforming the manners of the people, he ſpent one night and 


the government of Rome, ſtyling them in his letters, jucundiſime: 


& omnium horarum amicos. Being invited to ſupper by Sextw | 
| Gallus, an old debauchee, who had been noted with infamy by 4. 
gujlus, and ſeverely reprimanded by himſeif in the ſenate, he ac 
cepted the invitation, upon condition, that he altered nothing of by | 
old way, and that they were ſerved at table by naked virgins. He 


preferred a man of a mean extraction, who ſtood for the quæſtor- 


ſnip, to ſeveral competitors of great diſtinction, for no other ——_ | 
but becauſe he had drank with him an incredible quantity of wine 


(28) Tacit. c. 55, | 56. 


# 
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that in his old age he was aſhamed of the figure of his perſon ; 


for he was very thin, tall, and ſtooped ; his head was bald, 
his face full of ulcers, and for the moſt part beſmeared with 


ointments (H). During his retirement at Rhodes, he uſed 


to avoid as much as he could, appearing in public, and to 
conceal his debaucheries in the receſs of a ſolitary life ; 
whence many concluded, that he had been prevailed upon, 
not ſo much by the plauſible perſuaſions of Sejanus, as by 
his own natural inclinations, to retire from the city. Some 
gave out, that he was driven from Rome by the reſtleſs and 


at one meal. He preſented Alellius Sabinus with two hundred 
thouſand ſeſterces for a dialogue he wrote between the muſhroom, 


the beccafico, or fig-pecker, the oyſter, and the thruſh, which were 
all his favourite diſhes (29). As to his lewdneſs, exceſſes ſo deteſt- 
ably infamous are related of him by the ſame writer, that they 
ſeem almoſt incredible. We ſhall not defile our hiſtory with the 


. Infamous detail he gives us of them, but only relate one inſtance 
out of the many which that author produces. He tells us, that a 


very ſcandalous picture, done by the famous Parrbaſius, and repre- 


ſenting Atlanta and Moleager, being left to the emperor as a lega- 
cy, upon condition, that if he liked not that piece, he ſhould have 
2 million of ſeſterces paid him immediately in its ſtead, he not only 
preferred it to the ſaid ſam, but catſed it to be hung up in his 
room (30). . %% | 
H) Suetonius deſcribes his perſon thus: he was, ſays he, of a 
ſtrong well ſet body, ſomewhat exceeding the common fize ; broad 


in the breaſt and ſhoulders, in the reſt cf his limbs from head to foot 


well proportioned. He uſed for the moſt part his left hand, in the 


joints of which he had ſach ſtrength, that he could run his fingers 
through a green apple, however ſound, and ſtun a man with a fil- 
lip. His complexion was fair; his hair long behind, ſo as to cover 


| his neck, which was peculiar to the Cl/audian family. His counte- 
nance was graceful, though covered with ſmall pimples ; he had 
large eyes, and could fee in the dark, but only for a ſhort time, and 
when he firſt awaked. He ftooped, eſpecially when he walked, and 


ſhewed always a great deal of ſeverity in his ſtern looks. He was 
flow of ſpeech, and in private converſation was continually moving 


his fingers, in a manner which no-ways became him. All theſe 

imperfections, ſays the ſame writer, and indications of arrogance, 

| Auguſtus obſerved in him, and frequently endeavoured to excuſe to 
the ſenate and people, repreſenting to them, that they were defects 


in nature, but no imperſections in his mind. He was very healthy, 


and ſcarce ever out of order the whole time he was emperor, though 
| from the thirtieth year of his age he lived as he pleaſed, without 
| Hhearkening to his phyſicians (31). 3 


0 (29) Suet ibid. c. 42. (30) Iuen ibid. (31) Idem ii c. 
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inſupportable ambition of his mother, whom on one hand he 
{corned to admit as a partner in the ſovereignty, but on the 
other could not intirely exclude, ſince the ſovereignty itſeit 
was her gift (1). Whatever was his motive, though he re- 
moved to ſeveral places, he never returned once to the city 
during the remaining part of his reign. He departed with a 
ſmall attendance, having with him but one ſenator, Coccerns 
Nerva, tormerly conſul; and well verſed in the knowledge 
of the laws, one Roman knight, beſides Scjanus, by name 


Curtius Atticus (K), and ſome men of letters, chiefly Greeks, 
with whoſe converſation he was pleaſed and ainuſed T. Sue 
tonius tells us, he lett orders, that during his abſence no one 


ſhould come near him, and that on his journey he declined 
all communication . Upon his departure the aitrologers 
gave out, that he leſt Rome under ſuch a conjunction of the 
planets, that he would never return thither, and that his end 


was at hand. That he was never to return to Rome proved 


true; but the conjectures, publiſhed by the aſtrologers con- 
cerning his death, ought to have convinced the world of the 
falſnood of that art, ſince it proved fatal to its profeſſors, of 


q Tacir. c. 67, 58. Su Er. ibid. c. 40. 


(I) Livia having pre ſſed him very earneſtly, as we read in Sur 


tonius, to advance a perſon, whom he had admitted citizen of Rome, 


into the number of the decuries, he abſolutely refuſed todo it, un- 


leſs ſhe would allow it to be inſerted in the regiſter; That it was 
_ extorted from him by his mother. This Livia took greatly amiſs, and 
immediately produced certain letters which Auguſtus had formerly 
written to her, complaining of his ſtubborn temper and the into- 


lerable perverſeneſs of his manners, and cauſed them to be publicly 


read. This inſpired him with ſuch an averfion to the empreſs, who | 
had ſo long preſerved,and ſo maliciouſly produced, theſe letters, that 
being no longer able to bear the ſight of her, he was thought by 


iome 10 have withdrawn from Rome, that he might have no farther 


intercourſe or communication with her (32). Tacitus makes no 
mention of theſe letters, but only ſays, that Livia, who knew he 


was indebted (© her alone for the empire, fince ſhe had prevailed 


upon Auguſtus to adopt, contrary to his inclination, Tiberius, and 


exciude Germanicus, — Saas reclaimed the power which ſhe had 
| Procured him. | 


(K) Curtius Atticus was in high favour with Tiberies, which was 
the cauſe of his ruin, Sejanus, who was jealous of his power, hav: 


1 8 by falle inſinuations brought him into diſgrace. Io him Ovid 
inſeribed two elegies, wiz, the fourth and ſeventh of his ſecond book 


«2 Ponte. 


(32) Idem ibid. c. 5 1. 
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whom many were, for their predictions, either put to death, 
ww involved in endle(s calamities, which with all their know- 
Jdge of the itars they had not n ; whereas Tiberius 
hecd cleven years after his retreat. However, their cenjec- 
tures touching his death were very near being fulfilled ſoon 
after bis departure ; ; for, as he was ſupping 1 in a cave of one 
of his villas, called thence eh . i its mouth fell ſud- 


— | 


\Tacir. ibid. 


(3) Seneca tells us, that the Romans, | generally ſpeaking, choſe to 
bund their country {eats near ſome cave, to which they trequently 
;eforted, eſpecialiy in the ſummer. He gives us a very particular 


 deieription of two grottos or caves adjoining to the country ſeat of 


Vatia. Ihe cave ſpoken of here lay, according to our hiſtorian, 


between the Amyclean fea and the mountains of Funds, or, as it bs 


now called, Fond, that is, between Caieta and Tarracina ; for 
between theſe two places ſtood Amyc/z, which gave its name to the 


| neighoouring tea. Pliny(33) and So/inus (34) tells us, that the 


territory of Amyclæ was ſo infeſted with ſerpents and vipers, that 


the inhabitants were obliged to abandon their dwellings and ſettle 
N e 15 . by Fi vent 


| FEI 22 arri | 
EW fait lee. & tacitis — Angclis, 


ſays hog poet (35). He gives the epithet of tacitus, . to Amy- | 
cle, either becauſe it was built by the Lacedemonians, who, as they 
followed the doctrine of Pythagoras, always inculcating ſilence, were 


thence called taciti, or, becauſe of a law which obtained in this 


place, forbidding under ſevere penalties any one to mention the 
approach of an enemy. Theſe are the conjectures of Serwins in his 
comments upon this place. He adds, that before this law was 


made the city was daily alarmed by falſe reports, as if the enemy 
had been already at the gates, from which terrors and uneaſineſs 
the abovementioned law indeed delivered them ; but in the end it 
proved their ruin; for no one venturing to tranſpreſs it, even 


when the enemy appeared une vpectedi under the walls, the city 
was taken and delroyed. To this Silius alluded in the follow- 


ing words; $- 


e quaſque ure re fo entia, Any cle (36); 3 
and . a3 quoted by Serwius, I muſt freak, for by V 2 the 
(33) Pl ia. | ti c 3 Sol de Italia, c. 2. (35] 2 
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denly in, and buried under it ſome of his attendants; which 
ſo trightened the reſt, that, abandoning the emperor, they all 
Sejanus fled, except Sejanus, who covering the emperor's body with 
expoſes his his own, and ſtooping upon his knees and hands, received all 
perſon for the ſtones that fell from the roof; ſo that Tiberius eſcaped 
Tiberius. quite unhurt. From this time the emperor, looking upon 
him as one quite regardleſs of his own ſafety and only ſolicit- 
ous about his, repoſed an intire confidence in him, blindly 


following all his counſels, however bloody and deſtructive, 


This confidence the wicked miniſter abuſed to the deſtruction 


of the family of Germanicus, which alone could thwart his 
ambitious deſigns He attacked firſt Nero, Germanicus's eld- 
eſt ſon, and conſequently next in ſugceſſion, ſuborning per- 


ſons to miſrepreſent all his actions to Tiberius. Nero was a 
young prince no-ways ambitious, but unmindful of that 
circumſpection which his preſent ſituation required. He was 
alſo miſled and ill-adviſed by his freed-men and followers, 


brings 
ero into 
diſgrace 


e Tj. Who, deſirous of having the power in their own hands, were | 
de continually animating him to exert the courage and reſolution 


becoming a perſon in his ſtation; that both the people and ſol- 


diery longed to ſee him ſhare the government with his grand- _ 


father; and that as to Sejanus, he would not dare to oppoſe 
bim, though he now equally inſulted the tameneſs of an old 


man and the ſloth of a youth. As the young prince gave 


ear to ſuch ſuggeſtions, ſome unguarded expreſſions eſcaped, 
which were immediately catched up by the ſpies placed upon 


him, and with aggravations carried to the emperor, who 


would not ſo much as allow him the privilege of clearing 
_ himſelf, He was even betrayed by his wife Julia, the 
daughter of Druſus and Livia, who acquainted her mother and 
by her means Szgjanus, not only with the words, but even 


with the ſighs and dreams, of her huſband, His brother | 
Druſus was likewiſe drawn into the combination, with the 


hopes of immediately ſucceeding Tiberius, if his elder brother, 


already in diſgrace, were effeQually ſet aſide (C). The em- 
peror, thus prejudiced againſt him, even by bis neareſt rela- 
tions and thoſe who were thought to be his beſt friends, al- ; 


city of Amyclz was deftreyed. | Amycle was built | by a colony from 


another city of the ſame name in Laconia ( 37). oe. 
(O) Druſus was prompted to combine againſt his brother, not 


only by a paſſion for power, and by the uſual and too common com- 
petition among brothers, but alſo by the partiality of Agripping, 
who wa, fond of Nero, and ſhewed no great affection for him (38). 


(37) Sel, in ibid. (38) Tacit, c. 60. 


wat. 


4 Z 


berius they were debarred from diverſions at home. But, as 
the ſpectators were intent upon the glaviatcrs, the amphithe- 
atre, which was but ſlizhtly built and overcharged with the 
multitude, fell down, and with its fall deſtroyed or maimed 
fifty thouſand perſons TJ. Suctonius ſays, that twenty thouſand 


of Auguſtus's chief favourites, by whom he was raiſed to great ho- 


him among the orators more applauded for their delivery than their 


| adds, that he lived in great honours, and died in the ninetieth year 
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ways received him with a ſtern countenance; if the youth 

ſpoke, there were crimes in his words; and crimes in his ſi- 

lence, if he ſpoke nothing. Sejanus, having by theſe bale 

arts ſet Tiberius againit Nero, began to conſult with his crea- Conf. 
tures how he might inflame him at the ſame time againſt how to de- 
Druſus and Agrippina, that the whole family of Germanicus roy the 


might be involved in the ſame ruins f. We ſhall ſoon ſce dle fa- 


what ſteps he took towards the compaſſing of that deſign. mily of 


In the end of this year, died Aſinius Agrippa, deſcended of Germani- 


a family renowned rather than antient (D), himſelf not un- us. 


_ worthy of his anceſtors; and Quintus Haterius cf a ſenato- 


rial family, and famous for eloquence while he lived, tho? 


the orations he left behind him were not much eſteemed, the 


harmony of his voice, as our hiſtorian obſerves, which charm- 
ed the ears of his hearers, dying with him (E). This year 
Pontius Pilate was appointed by Tiberius goveruor of Fudza 
in the room of Valerius Gratus u. How he behaved during 
his ten years adminittration, appears from Phils , and from 
what we have ſaid in our hiſtory of the Fews *. Rs | 
THe following year, M. Licinius Craſſus and Lucius Cal- Fifty thou- 


purnius Piſo being conſuls, Atilius, one of the race of freed- ſand per- 
men, having built an amphitheatre at Fidenæ, in order to ex- n de- 
bibit in it a ſhow of gladiators, vaſt crouds flocked thither Arved or 


2 2 58 e e 5 Ne þ ; „ maimed by 
from Rome, eager for ſuch ſhows, as during the reign of 7. the fall of 


an ampbi- 
theatre, 


t Telit. c. 60. © Idem, c. 61. v ſos gyn antiq. I. 
viii. C. 3 * PR 110, legat. ad Caium. * Hiſt. Univerſ. 


Vol. X. p. 287, & ſeg. Tacir.: c. 62. 


(D) Afnins Azrippa was the ſon of Afinius Gallus, of whom we 
have ſpoke above, and grandſon of the famous Afinivs Pollio, one 


nours, though the Afinian family had made no figure till his time ; 
and hence Tacitus ſays, that Afinius Agrippa was of anceſtors more 


illuſtrious that antient. ns | 
(E) Quintus Haterius is mentioned alſo by Seneca, who names 
compoſitions. Euſebhius calls him a ready and popular orator, and 


of his age 39). 


= (39) Euſeb. in chron. 1 
Yor iH. 3 — ſouls 
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ſouls periſhed by this ſad ſtroke 2. On this occaſion the great 


men of R:me threw open their doors to receive ſuch as had 
been hurt, ſupphed them with medicines, and took all poſh- 
ble care of them till they recovered. Thus, to the great ſa- 
tisfaction of the city, 


ſpirit of the antient Romans, who after great battles conttant- 


ly relieved the wounded, ſuſtained them by their bounties, 


and reſtored them with care. Suetonius tells us, that Tiberi- 


zi, upon the news of this dreadful calamity, immediately left 


C:iprez, palled over to the continent, and allowed perſons of 
all ranks to come to him; but according to Tacitus he had 
not yet withdrawn to that iſland, but was either at Capua or 
Noli. Hus, who had built the amphitheatre only for gain, 
and therctore employed bad materials and unſkilful workmen, 
was banithed ; and it was provided for the future by a decre: 
of the ſenate, that no man, who was not worth four hundred 
thouſand ſeſterces, ſhould exhibit the ſhow of gladiators», 
The public aMiction from this terrible blow was yet freſh, 
Mons Cœ when another ſupervencd. A fire breaking out on mount 


_ Jus cen- Coarlires burnt with ſuch rage and violence, that it utterly con- 
_ 9 fumed all the houſes in that quarter of the city. On this oc- 
e. 


a great prince. For at his own expence he made good the 
1s of every ſufferer, ſeeking out, of his own accord, the 
Tiberius's unknown, and, without any ambitious views, without the 
. generoſity ren of nene relieving them by his bounty. For 


o that oc thi; the fenate returned him thanks, and decreed, that mount 


caſion. 


Celis ſhould for the future be ſtyled Mount Auguſtus, ſince 


the ſtatue of Tiberius, which ſtood there in the houſe of Ju- 
nius the ſcuator was ſpared by the nen, tho' every thing 


round it was conſumed (F). 


As the univerial zeal of the great men in Z and the 


_ generous bounty of the prince adminiſtercd great relief in the 
pretent misfortunes, ſo the fury and rage of the informers, 
which grew daily more dieadful, involved without alleviation 


* SUET. ibid. c. 40. 2 Tacir. e. 63. 


(F) garen diſagreeing, as he often does, with Tacitus, tells 
us, that Tiberius exerted on this occaſion his generoſity, and made 


good to the ſufferers all the loſſes they had ſuſtained; but that he did 
it Wich ſo much affectati of his own liberality, that he Cauſed 
mount Cœlias to be called thenceſorth mount Auguſtus, with a view 
of perpetu. atiog the memory of his liberality. Tiberius was, B 
E\iGenty appears from innumerable inſtances, an utter enemy to 


all flittery, 105 up, and 0! tenration, which inclines us to preler the 


authority of Tacitus tO t Of Suetorias , 


the 


was revived at this juncture the public 


calion Tiberius gave proofs of a generoſity truly worthy of 
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the moſt illuſtrious citizens in endleſs calamities. Quintilius 
Varus, a man of great wealth and related to the emperor (G), 


was accuſed by Domitius Afer, the ſame who had arraigned Informers 
his mother Claudia Pulchra. The informer had, it ſeems, become 
ſquandered away what he had earned by procuring the con- more 
demnation of Claudia; and therefore in hopes of a more dreadful, 


ample reward had marked out and doomed to deſtruction Fa- 

rus, one of the moſt wealthy men in Rome. The city was 
- ſurpriſed to ſee Publius Dolabella, a man of an illuſtrious fa- 
mily and nearly related to Varus, join a perſon of ſuch an 
infamous character as Afer, againſt his kinſman. The ſenate 
was ſo ſhocked with it, that they refuſed to hear the charge, 
and voted, that the trial ſhould be poſtponed till the return 
of the emperor d. | 


In the mean time, Tiberius, having dedicated the temples Tiberius 
in Campania, though he had by an edict warned the public ?““ 
not to diſturb him, and poſted ſoldiers on all the roads to pre- Caprez. 


vent the concourſe of people to the towns where he reſided, 
nevertheleſs hating all towns and every place on the continent 
retired at length to Capree, an iſland ſeparated from the cape 
of Surrentum by a chanel of three miles. The air is mild 
there in the winter, the cold winds being intercepted by a 
mountain, and refreſhed in the ſummer by gales from the 


| weſt. The ſea, open all round it, makes a delightful view: 


from thence was ſcen then one of the moſt beautiful coaſts in 
the world; but which was »fterwards greatly damaged by the 
_ eruptions of mount Veſuvius. The iſland was ſurrounded on 
all ſides with inacceſſible rocks, and a profound and almoſt 
bottomleſs ſea , which was vaid of havens, and had but 
few ſtations for the ſmaller veſſels, and thoſe very difficult of 
acceſs; ſo that none could put in unperceived by the guards 

(EI) ; and this, as is commonly believed, was what chiefly 
5 . ; took 


| b Tdem, c. 66. 


(G) Quintilius Varut was probably ſon to the commander of that 
name, who was with the Roman legions cut off in Germany in the 
manner we have related above. He married one of Germanicus's 
daughters, as we read in Seneca (40). Beſides, he was the ſon of 
Claudia Pulchra, whom Tacitus calls Agrippina's couſin, and by 
that means coo related to the reigning family. Fs 
(H) Sretonius tells us, that a few days after his arrival in the 
ind of Capren, a fiſherman brought him a muller of an extraor- 
dinary ſize; but that the emperor, intlead of rewarding him, 


| 40) Senec, J. i. cantrovei. 3% | | 7 
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took Tiberius, who confined himſelf to twelve ſtately villas 
on the iſland, ſome of which were probably built by A 


tus, Who, liking the ſolitude and mild air of the place, pur- 


chaſed it, according to Dion Caſſius ©, of the Neapolitans, 


There Tiberius ſpent the laſt ten years of his life, giving him- 
ſelf intirely up to the moſt infamous lewdneſs and debauche- 
ries, Which for us ſhall be buried in oblivion, who think the 


detail Suetonius has publiſhed of them equally ſcandalous and 


unworthy of an hiſtorian. In that dark receſs he threw of 
all concern for the commonwealth, though he had been to 


that time very affiduous in the adminiſtration of juſtice, and 


wholly intent upon public cares. But nevertheleſs he retain- 
ed his old inclination to ſuſpicions, and gave more credit than 


ever to informers, Sejanus inflaming his jealouſies and foment- 


ing his diſtruſts for the private views of his ambition. Secret 
ſpies and informers were employed in all parts of the city, 


Which cauſed daily diſturbances and the ruin of many worth 


citizens. If a perſon of merit teſtified any zeal for the glory of 
the empire, Tiberius immediately ſuſpected it was from a ſe- 


The efe®s cret deſign of gaining it. If another had an innocent remem- 


of bis ſuſ- brance of liberty, he was looked upon as a dangerous perſon, 
and one who aimed at re-eſtabliſhing the commonwealth. To 
praiſe any of the antient Romans was a capital crime; to bewail | 
Auguſtus was complaining of Tiberius, &c. Every action be- 
came liable to forced interpretations ; the moſt innocent diſcour- | 
ſes expreſſed evil deſigns ; a diſcreet ſilence concealed miſchie- 
vous intentions; joy betrayed hopes of the prince's death, 


picions. 


melancholy envy of his proſperity, and fear the juſt appre- 


henſions of a guilty conſcience. So that to ſpeak, to be i- | 
_ Tent, to be glad, to be grieved, to be fearful, or afſured, _ 
were all crimes, and frequently puniſhed with death. But  T 
Sejanus's pernicious practices, and wicked devices were chief- 
ly levelled againſt Agrippina and her fon Nero. As there | 
was now no acceſs to Tiberius, but by him, he made no longer 


his attempts upon them a ſecret, but openly placed guards a- 


bout them to obſerve the meſſages they ſent, the viſits and 


company they received, their behaviour i in public, their private 
converſation, &c, Beſides, he ſuborned ſome of their friends, | 


| Dio. |. Iii. p. 495. 


| cauſed him to be uſed moſt barbarouſly, being frightened with the | 
conſideration, that he had made his way to him through places 


Which he thought unfrequented and inacceſſible (41). 


141) Cnet. bid. c. Pl 
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to adviſe them, as they were thus diſtrefſed, either to fly to 


the armies in Germany, or, embracing the ſtatue of Auguſtus 


in the forum, to implore the aid and protection of the ſenate 
and Roman people. Theſe counſels, though rejected by 
them, were laid to their charge, as it they had intended to 
ut them in execution 4, 
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Tas following year; when Appius Junius Silanus and P. Titius Sa- 


Silit Nerva were conſuls, began tragically. Titius Sabinus, binus how 


an illuſtrious Roman knight, was hurried to priſon, for no ven- 


other crime but his ſteady and faithful adherence to the fami-“ 


ly of Germantcus, being circumvented by the blackeſt trea- 
chery. One Latinius Latiaris, having infinuated himſelf in- 
to his friendſhip with a deſign to betray him, firſt bewailed the 


| Caſe of Agrippina and her ſon Nero ; and then, as Sabinus 


burſt into tears, inveighed bitterly againſt Sejanus's pride and 
cruelty, not ſparing the emperor himſelf. Sabinus, not aware 
of the ſnare, approved all he ſaid; and being ſoftened with 
compaſſion for the misfortunes of the unhappy family of his 


friend Germanicus, he added many, but ſevere, reflections of 


his on upon the cruelty of Tiberius, and imperious conduct 
of his favourite miniſter. And now the traytor, wanting on- 
ly witneſſes to compaſs the ruin of one who repoſed in him 


an intire confidence, placed three ſenators, who had combined 
with him againſt Sabinus, between the roof of his room and 


the ceiling, a place no leſs unbecoming men of their rank, 


tan the treachery, which made them thus degrade them- 


ſelves, was execrable. The ſenators, Porcius Cato, Petilius 


Rufus and Marcus Opfius, who, having been all prætors, a- 


ſpired at the conſulſhip, to which there was no acceſs but by 


| Sejanus, and his favour was to be purchaſed only by iniquity, 


having thruſt themſelves into the above-mentioned lurking- 


place, Latiaris went abroad to find out Sabinus, whom he ea- 
lily drew home and into his chamber, under pretence of relat- 
ing to him ſome late diſcoveries. Then he began his 
former complaints, ſpeaking mighty things of Germanicus, and 
_ exclaiming againſt the cruelties of Tiberius and Sejanus. Sabinus 


not ſuſpecting the leaſt treachery, readily jcined him, and, reſum- 


ing his former detail of the calamitiesthey had already undergone, 
| and were likely to undergo, inveighed with great 1 
Sainſt the authors of them, Scjanus and 1 This was: 


| enough; the three ſenators, who had been liſtening the 
" I 


whole Gans with their ears cloſe to holes and chinks. diſ- 
patched forthwith a memorial to the emperor, acquainting 


him with what had Pines though they could not kh do it, 


Ez + 1dem, c. 67. 


Without 
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without diſcovering to him at the ſame time their own deteſt. 
able infamy. Tiberius immediately wrote to the ſenate, and 
after having charged in his letter Sabinus with treaſon, re- 
quired the conſcript fathers in plain terms to take ven- 
geance of a traytor, who had aimed at his life. Hereupon 
the ſuppoled criminal was immediately ſentenced to death, 
and the ſame day, the firſt of the new year, which was a great 
feſtival among the Romans, executed, without being allowed 
time to make his defence (I). The city was never ſeized 
with greater dread; one relation feared another; a general 
diftrutt reigned among men of all ranks; ſtrangers and 


acquaintance were equally avoided ; nay, even dumb and in- 


animate things, roots and walls, occaſioned dread and circum- 
ſpection. The emperor no ſooner heard of the execution of 
Sabinus, than he wrote to the ſenate, thanking them for having 
puniſhed an enemy to the commonwealth. He added in his 


letter, that he led a lite full of fear and anxiety, and that he 


was under continual apprehenſions of the ſnares of his 


His accu- 

fers meet 
their Jaſt 
doom. 


Sejanus offers ; for on the 
in all the temp es. Such a diſmal fight occaſioned univerſal ter- 
_ Tor, flight, and ſolitude, ; where ever the unhappy victim appear- 


enemies ; though he named none, yet it was no ways doubted 
but he meant Agrippina and Nero, againſt whom he was con- 
ſtantly incenſed by Sejanus and his creatures. Juſt vengeance 
ſoon overtook the authors and contrivers of ſuch a black piece 


of treachery ; for ſome of them periſhed miſerably under the 


(I) Sebinus, ſays Tacitus, was dragged away to immediate death, 


with his head muffled in his robe and a rope about his neck : but 
nevertheleſs, exerting his voice as far as he could, he cried out, 
With theſe ſolemnities the year begins ; theſe are the wii which 

fr day of the new year victims were lain 


ed, the people, to avoid betraying any marks of grief or compaſi- 


on, fled, and withdrew in the utmoſt confternation ; ſo that all a+ 


long, as he paſſed, the ſtreets were empty, and the public places de- 
ſerted. Some, however, who had fled, returned and ſhewed them- 


_ ſelves again, drea ing, that their having diſcovered dread might 
prove fatal to them. The law, which had been enatted a few 


years before, granting to every condemned perſon ten days reſpite, 


was, it ſeems, neglected on this occaſion ; for Tacitus tells us, that 
the unfortunate Sabinus was immediately after condemnation hurried | 
away and executed without being impriſoned. The fidelity of Sa- 
| binus's dog made his death be more ſpoken of; for he conſtantly 
kept cloſe to him, followed his body while it was dragged through 


the ſtreets, and threw himſelf after it into the Tiber, where he pe- 
rihed (42). Pliny relates this ſtorv at length, and affures us, that 
it was preſerved in the pad. ic regilters of the city (43 


(42) Dio. d. lil. p. 621. (43) Tal. J. viii. c. 40. 
| | | emperor 


Py _ — —_ 5 
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emperor Caius, and ſome under Tiberius himſelf, who, though 
he would not * the miniſters of his tyranny to be cruſhed 
by others, yet, ſurfeited with their infamy, he ofen ſacrificed 


them himſelf to the public vengeance, to make room for new 


ones, who were daily offering the fame vile ſervices *. 
WHEN Tibertius's letter was read in the ſenate, Aſinius 


Gallus moved, that the prince ſhould be deſired to explain his 


fears, and ſuffer the ſenate to remove the cauſe of them. This 


the emperor highly reſented, thinking that Aſinius was appriſ- 


ed of his diſſimulation; but, however, ſmothered his wrath for 


the preſent, Sejanus ſtriving to appeaſe him, not out of any 
kindneſs to Gallus, but becauſe he knew the more his anger was 
_ reſtrained, the more tragical it would prove at laſt. This Thr Pris. 
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year the Friſians, no longer able to bear with the tyranny of ans ev 
the Romans ſent to govern them, ſhook off the yoke, and de- and d:/rat 
feated L. Apronius, who was diſpatched againſt them with a L. Apro- 
conſiderable force (K). But Tiberius choſe rather to diſſem- nius. 


ble 
eIdem. c. 66-70. Dio. |. Iviii. p. 62 1. 
(K) The Frifans, ſays Tacitus, rebelled, rather provoked at the 


ararice of their governors, than impatient of the Roman yoke. 
Druſus laid a tribute upon them ſuited to their poverty, obliging 


them only to furniſh certain hides for the uſes of the ſoldiers, with- 
out inſiſting upon any particular ſize or thickneſs. But Olennius, 


whom Tiberius appointed to govern them, having procured the 


large hides of ſome wild bulls, infiſted upon their paying the tribute 
according to that meaſure. As their domeſtic cattle were but ſmall, 


this proved a very hard taſk upon them: at length, not being a- 
ble to pay yearly the required tribute, they parted with their herds, 


next reſigned their lands, and laſtly ſurrendered their wives and 
children to bondage. Their miſeries and complaints made no im- 
pre ſſion on their hard-hearred governor, which ſo provoked them, 


that in the end they reſolved to ſeek relief from war. According 
ly, they fell unexpectedly upon the ſoldiers, who were gathering 


the tribute, and hanged them on gibbets. Oleunius had the good 
luck to make his eſcape to a neighbouring caſtle, wh ch was detend- 


ed by a numerous gariion both of Romans and auxiliaries, Lucius | 
Apronius, governor of Lover Germany, upon the ficlt intelligence 


of this diturbance, drew together ſome companies of the legions, 


and a choſen body of auxiliaries both horſe and foot, which he 
carried down the Rhine, and made a deſcent on the country of the 
Fiiſians. The enemy, who had inveited Oleunits in his caſtle, no 
ſooner heard of the arrival of Aproni us, than they raiſed the ſiege, 


and matched with all their forces to mezt him, Apronius, ſeeing them 
approach in order of battle, ordered his auxiliaries, ſupported by 
lome legionary horſe, to charge them, The Friſcans not only 


llood 
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ble the loſs the empire had ſuſtained, than truſt any able ge- 


neral with the command of the army. "The ſenate indeed met 
on this occaſion but, inſtead of deliberating about an affair of 


ſuch importance, they only decreed ſtatues to Tiberius and 


Sejanus, being no ways affected with the loſſes ſuſtained on 
the extremitics of the empire, but wholly intent on ſecuring 


themſelves, by the molt ſhametul flattery, againſt the evils 


that threatened them at home. Y 
prince and his favourite with repeated ſolicitations, that they 


Tiberius 
returns for 
4 fe to days 
to the con- 
tinent. 


Sejanus's 
arrogance. 


They importuned both the 


would be pleaſed only toſhew themſelves in Rome. But to no 


purpoſe; they could not by any intreaties be prevailed upon to 


approach the city, thinking it ſufficient condeſcenſion to 
quit their iſland for a few days, and ſuffer themſelves to be 
ſcen on the coaſt of Campania. Thither crouded ſenators, 


knights, and great part of the people, all eager to be ſeen by 
Sejanus, who was more difficult of acceſs than the emperor 
himſelt, and admitted ſuch only as were either his creatures, 
or by his creatures recommended to him. His thus ſeeing the 


greateſt men of the empire crouching, with the meanneſs of 


ſlaves, before him, heightened his arrogance ; nay, perſons of 


the firſt rank were not aſhamed to cringe to his ſlaves, to court 
the tavour of his porters, and bear their inſults with incredible 


ſtood their ground, but repulſed firſt the auxiliaries, and after- 


wards five cohorts, ſent ſucceſſively to their relief. Hereupon 4- 


pronius ordered the whole cavalry of the legions to advance; but 
. that body being put into diſorder by thoſe who fled, before they 


could charge the enemy, Cethegus Labes, legate of the fifth legion, 
was ordered to fall upon the Friſians at the head of the reſt of the 
auxiliaries. He was attended with no better ſucceſs ; for his men, 


being ſoon put into diſorder, would have given ground, had not the 


whole army, and firſt of all the fifth legion haſtened to their relief. 


Then the Fans retired in good order, the Roman general not 


thinking it adviſeable to purſue them: nay, he did not deem it ſafe 
to remain on the field of battle, till he had buried the dead, tho 
many officers of diſtinction were ſlain. Beſides thoſe who fell on the 


fide of the Romans in the engagement, a body of nine hundred 
men, who had ſeparated from the ref, were all cut off, after having 


_ defended themſelves the whole night ina grove called Badubenna. 


Another band of four hundred men, having poſſeſſed themſelves of 
a country-ſeat of a petty prince, named Cruptorix, once a tributary 


to Rome, and fearing they ſhou'd be delivered up to the enemy, 


choſe rather ta, fall by the hands of one anocher. This ditgrace 


Tiberius dillembled, not daring to truſt any e perienced commander 
So that the Fiſians enjoyed their au- 


with the conduct of the war. 


cient libercies unmoleſted till the ſucceeding reign (44). 


(44) Tacit. anal. J. ib. c. 725 73. | 


petience. 
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patience. Many, after having continued feveral days and 
nights in the open helds, in hopes of being admitted at laſt 
to his preſence, were in the end ordered to depart without 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing him. Theſe returned trembling, and 
ſeized with dread and terror ; 3 whereas ſuch as he had deigned 
to receive were filled with joy, nat knowing how fatal his 
friendſhip would ſoon prove to them. As for Tiberius, hav- 
ing here betrothed Agrippina, his granddaughter by Germa- 
nicus, to Cneius Domitius (L), and ordered the nuptials to be 

celebrated at Rome, he quitted the continent and returned to 
his iſland f. This year died Julia, grand- daughter to Auguſtus, 


by whom, after her marriage with Amilius Paulus, ſhe had 


been, on account of her looſe and ſcandalous behaviour, ba- 


niſhed to the iſland of Trimetus, where ſhe died after twenty 
years of exile. 
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Tur following year, L. Rubellius Geminus and Caius Fu- The death 
fins Geminus (M) being conſuls, died Livia, the mother of and cha- 


Tiberius, racer of 


f Tacir. C. . 


(L) Oo. Dane was deſcended of a very antient hits, and 


beſides was nearly related to the Cz/ars : for he was the ſon of IL. 
Domitius, of whom we have ſpoken above, and Antonia Major, the 
daughter of Octavia and Marc Antony ; ſo that Auguſius was his 


| can uncle. By Agrippina he had the emperor Nero, and was, as 


uetonius obſerves, worthy to be the father of ſuch a prince, being 
in every part of his life deteſtable In his youth he attended Caius 


Cæſar into the Levant, and there ſtew one of his freed men, for no 


other reaion, but becauſe he refuſed to drink as much as he com- 


manded him. On his return to Reme he drove his chariot over a 
| boy on purpoſe, and trod him to death: in the midſt of the forum 


he pulled out the eye of a Reman knight, for reprehending him 


with more than ordinary liberty. While he was prætor, he de- 


| frauded the victors in the chariot races of their prizes. About the 


latter end of Tiberius's reign he was accuſed of treaſon, of adultery, 
and of inceſt with his ſiſter Lepida ; ; but Tiberius dying, he eſcaped 
the puniſhment due to his crimes. He died under the emperor 
| Caius of a dropſy, leaving behind him Nero by Agrippina. We are 


told, that being congratulated by his friends upon the birth of his 
ſon Nero, he anſwered, that nothing could proceed from Agrippina 


and him, but what Was deteſtable, and would prove pernicious to 5 


the commonwea'th ' 45) 


() The conſulate of the two Gemini 13 famous i in the eccleſiaſtic 


hiſtory, many of the antient chriſtian writers having held, that our 


Saviour was crucified during their IIs which opinion is 


| Jew. in Ner. 1 5s & 6. 
vor. XII. (4s 4B 


_ 


Livia. 
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Tiberius, commonly ſtyled in the antient inſcriptions Julia 
Auguſta, becauſe adopted by Auguſtus in his laſt will into the 
Julian family. We have already ſpoken of her deſcent and 
marriage with Auguſtus, by whom ſhe had no iſſue ; but by 
the marriage of Germanicus and Agrippina, her blood came to 


be mixed with that of Auguſtus in their great-grandchildren, 


She had an abſolute ſway over A:gu/tus, which the acquired 
and maintained, ſays Dion Caſſius, by a ready acquieſcence 
to his will, without ever betraying the leaſt deſire to know 
what he concealed from her, or any jealouſy or diſſatisfaction 
on account of his intrigues with other women 5. In her were 
united the wiſdom of her huſband and the diſſimulation of 
her ſon. She was ſo paſſionate for the grandeur of her chil- 
dren, that ſhe was, not without good grounds, ſuſpected of hav- 
ing purchaſed it with the deſtruction of her huiband's family. 
For ſhe was charged with the death of Marcellus, of Caius 
and Lucius Cæſar, of Agrippa Peſthumus, nay, and of Au- 
guſtus himſelf, which ſhe was ſuppoſed by ſome to have haſ- 
tened. She was an irreconcileable enemy to Julia the daugh- 
ter of Auguſtus, and never ceaſed perſecuting her whole off- 
ſpring. ' She challenged an equal ſhare with her ſon in the 
power which ſhe had procured him. This T:berius was not 


of a temper to bear; and hence the miſunderſtanding between 
them, which gave occaſion to the ſatirical verſes, we have re- 


Tiberiu; ; lated above. He frequently warned her not to meddle with 
ingratitude ſtate affairs, which he faid were above the ſphere of a wo- 


ro her. 5 


man. He avoided her converſation, eſpecially in private, as 
much as he decently could, leſt he ſhould ſeem to be go- 
verned by her counſels. Being informed, that on occaſion 


of a fire ſhe had run immediately among the people, encou- _ 
_ raging both them and the ſoldiers to ſtop the rage of the 


flames, as ſhe uſed to do in the time of Augu/tus, he repri- 


manded her with ſome acrimony b. We are told, that by 


degrees he arrived at ſuch a height of iniquity, as to hate and 
deteſt her. At leaſt it is certain, that during the three years 


PDO. l. lvii. p. 619. „ Sper. ibid. c. 50. i Idem, 
01, 018 + mk 60+: | 


now followed by very few. Aulus Plautius, famous for his wars in 
Britain under Claudius, and L. Nonius Aſprenas were ſubſtituted to 
the two Gemini the fifteenth day of July. as we gather from Gruter 5 
inſcriptions (46), and cardinal Noris's epi/tola conſularis, printed at 


n in 1682 (47). 


(46 ) Grut. inſcrift. . 1087. (47) Nor. a; con. 5. 10. 
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ſhe lived after his retirement, he never ſaw her but once, and 


then for a very ſhort time. In her laſt malady, he never 
came near her, though he conſtantly gave out that he deſigned 
to pay his laſt offices to her; inſomuch, that her body was 
kept in a continual expectation of his arrival, till it began to 
putrify, and could be no longer borne. Afterwards he ex- 
cuſed himſelf by a letter to the ſenate, pleading the multitude 
of public affairs. He would not ſuffer any divine honours to 
be paid to her memory, pretending her expreſs command to 


the contrary. . Nay, in his letter to the ſenate, he reflected 
on thoſe who courted the friendſhip of women, alluding to the 
conſul Fuſius, who was a great favourite of the ſex, in high 


eſteem with Livia, but hated by Tiberius, whom, as he was 
a man of wit, he uſed to play upon with biting ſarcaſms % 

We are told, that he proſecuted all her friends, above all, 
thoſe to whom ſhe had committed the care of her funeral ; 


that of the many honours decreed her, he admitted but very 
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few, and that he ſuppreſſed her laſt will, which was not exe- 


cuted till after his death under his ſucceſſor Caius, who cauſed 


divine worſhip to be appointed her l. She died, according to 
Pliny n, in the eighty-ſecond, according to Dion Cape Us, 


in the eighty-ſixth year of her age. 


Tuobck Tiberius allowed his mother no great power, He becomes 


from all reftraint, ſet no bounds to their unbridleF fury. 


' nevertheleſs, as he was indebted to her for the empire, he a- ee cr 
voided openly oppoſing her; ſo that by her means many in- 
nocent perſons were ſaved from ruin, Sejanus not daring to 
arrogate an authority ſuperior to that of a parent. But after 
| her death, both the prince and his favourite, being let looſe 


after her 
death. 


Letters were immediately difpatched to the ſenate againſt 4- Writes to 


zrippina and Nero, which were thought to have been written the ſenate 


before, and ſuppreſſed by Livia. They were couched in againf 


terms remarkably bitter, and yet they charged Nero with no Agrippina 


crimes againſt the ſtate, but only with unnatural luſt and other 4*4 


impure pleaſures. Agrippina's known virtue ſcreened her from 
any imputations of this nature ; her haughty looks therefore, 
and her violent, imperious, and ungovernable, temper, were 


alledged againſt her. Theſe letters, when read in the ſenate, 
ſtruck the whole aſſembly with terror. The fathers conti- 
nued long filent, looking with ſurpriſe at one another, till 


at length, ſome, deſirous of currying favour with Sejanus 


and Tiberius, demanded that they ſhould proceed upon the 


* Tactr. annal. I. v. c. 1 1 ibid. & Liys. in Tacit. 
annal, „not. 5. m Prin, I. xiv. c. 6. Dio. I. Iii. 
P 6 21. n 55 
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emperor's letters. The magiitrates and leading men were 
at a loſs how to behave on ſo nice and critical a ſubject ; for 
though the expreſſions in the letter were very bitter, yet all 


the reſt was left ambiguous. At length they concurred 


with Junius Rufticus, whom they thought well acquainted 
with the emperor's intentions, ſince by him he had been ap- 


| res to keep a journal of their proceedings. Rufticui 


ad never before ſhewn the leaſt inſtance of generoſity, 


but nevertheleſs either by ſome ſecret impulſe, or becauſe 


unmindful of preſent dangers, he dreaded leſs Tiberius than 


the children of Agrippina, he oppoſed Cotta Meſſalinus's 
cruel motion, and exhorted the conſuls to ſuſpend their de- 


liberations, and allow the old man time to change his wrath 


into repentance, ſince one moment might give a new turn 


nate againſt Seja nus by the conſulars ; but all feigned, and 
filled wich moſt bitter and ſatirical reflections, as the authors 


| Sejanus's 
letter to 
the ſenate. 


to affairs. At the ſame time, the people carrying with them 
the images o. Agrippina and Nero, ſurrounded the ſenate- 


houſe, and, wiſhing happineſs and proſperity to Tiberius, 


cried out inceſſantly, that the letters were counterfeit, and 


that the ruin of the prince's family was purſued againſt his 
will, and without his privity. Nothing was therefore con- 


cluded that day. In the mean time, ſeveral ſpeeches were 
diſperſed about the city, ſaid to have been uttered in the ſe- 


of them were not known. This fired Sejanus, who imme- 
diately wrote to the ſenate, upbraiding them in the ſharpeſt 
terms with deſpiſing the reſentments. of the prince, with lif- 
tening to popular and diſaffected harangues, with paſſing 
new and unprecedented acts, &c. He concluded, that no- 


thing wanted to complete their rebellion, but to take arm, 
and place at their head thoſe, whoſe images they had already 


choſen for their enſigns. Tiberius likewiſe wrote a ſecond letter 


to the ſenate, repeating his reproaches againſt his grandſon and 
daughter-in-law, and complaining of Ruſticus, the ſenate, and 
the people, tor inſulting his authority, and making no account 
of his reſentment ; but at the ſame time he reſerved to him- 


ſelf the final deciſion of the whole affair. The ſenate heſitated 
no longer, but inſtantly declared, that they were ready 


to inflict the deferved puniſhments on ſuch as had by their 


_ crimes provoked his difpleaſure, provided he would allow them 


on ſo juſt an occaſion to exert their authority . We are 5 


ſorry we cannot give ſuch an account as the reader may expect 


of the further proceedings of the emperor and the ſenate a- 


 gainſt the unhappy Agrippina and her children, being deſtitute 


© Factr, annal. I. v. c. 25. 


in 
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in this place of our faithful guide Tacitus, in whoſe excellent 


| hiſtory begins here a chaſm for almoſt three years, by which 


we have loit the detail of the moſt material tranſactions of Ti- 
berius's reign, namely of the condemnation and baniſhment 
of Azrippina and her two children, Nero and Druſus, of the 
diſarace and execution of Sanus, of the further wickedneſs 
and death of Livilla, the widow of Druſus and daughte:-in- 
law to Tiberius, &c. In ſhort, time has robbed us of che | 
flower, we may ſay, of Tacitus's incomparable annals ; (5 that 


we muſt, for the tranſactions of this year and the two follow- 


ing, recur to other writers, and be ſatisfied with their ac- 

counts, however imperfect. As for Agrippina, ſhe was con- Agrippina 
demned and baniſhed to the ifland of Pandataria, now known and N] 
by the nime Sonta Maria, over-againſt Tarracina and Gaeta. condemned. 


We are told, that, as ſhe could not forbear reproacking Tibert- 


vs with cruelty, and bitterly inveighing ag ainſt him, the cen- 
turion, to whoſe cuſtody ſhe was committed, gave her fo 
many blows on the face, that he ſtruck out one of her eyes F. 
Nero her eldeſt ſon, was likewiſe condemned and baniſhed to 
the iſland of Pontia, now Ponza, near that of Pandataria; 
and Druſus, her ſecond ſon, by the ſame vile arts of Sejanus, 
declared an enemy to the ſtate, and kept under cloſe confine- 


ment ia the lower pert of the palace. Nero died ſoon after 


in the place of his exile, ſome ſay for want of neceſlaries, 
while others tel] us, that the young prince, frightened at the 
ſight of the executioner, who entered his room with the in- 
itruments of death in his hand, as if he had been ſent by the 


| ſenate, choſe to put an end to his life by voluntary abſti- 
nence 4. Agrippina and Druſus lived four years in exile, 
thatis, to the year of Chriſt 33, when we ſhall have occaſion 
to ſpeak of their tragical end. Cn. Lentulus Getulicus was 
this year appointed commander of the legions in Upper Ger- 
many, in which employment he was continued for the ſpace of 
ten years *. J 


THE next conſuls were L. Caſſius Longinus and M. Vini- Extras. 
ci, N). This year the ſenate decreed inany extraordinary dinw » Vie. 
. 5 . | | i henours no 4e. 
1 5 | | | | EE creed ta Se- 
P SUET. ibid. c. 54. 1 Idem, c. 33. Dio. l. Mii. Janus 
5.657. „%% ds + 


; (N) Both theſe conſuls were choſen two years after by Tiherit; 


for huſbands to two of Germanicus's daughters: Vinicius marti # 


f via, and Ca//ius Drufilla, who became ſo famous, or rather iu 
Sous, in the reign of her brother Caligula, who took her by fore 


fi gat 
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honours to Sejanus ; amongſt the reſt, it was ordained thas 
his birth day ſhould be yearly celebrated ; that his Natues, 


which were ſet up in every quarter of the city, ſnould be ado- 


red; that vows ind ſacrifices ſhould be Cffered for his ſafety, 
Sc. In ſhort, he became, after the diſgrace and condemnz- 
tion of Agrippina and her children, ſo powerful and formidz. 
ble, that he was more reſpected and dreaded than Tiberius 


\ himſelf. As there was no acceſs to honours but through his 


favour, the ſoldiers, the ſenators, and all the great men of ; 


the empire, were intirely at his devotion ; ſo that by their 


means he was immediately informed of all the actions of the 


Tiberius 
begins to 
fulpe® 
him. 


prince, while no one dared to diſcover to the emperor the am- 


bitious deſigns and views of his miniſter, though they were all 
well appriſed of them ©. However, helbegan to ſuſpect him at laſt. 


Joſepbus tells us, that Antonia, the widow of his brother 


Druſus, having received private intelligence of the deep de- 
ſigns and ſecret ptaCtices of Sejanus, wrote a detail of them 
to the emperor, ſending the letter to Capree by Pallas, one 
of her moſt truſty domeſtics, the ſame who afterwards became 


ſo famous under the emperor Claudius t. The emperor, thus 


warned of his danger, and recovering from his fatal blindneſs, 


| began to conſider with himſelf, how he might thwart the am- 


bitious views of his over-powerful miniſter, and deliver him- 


ſelf from the impending ruin. The prætorian cohorts were 


more addicted to the miniſter than to the ſovereign, being 


filled with his creatures; the ſenate was intirely at his devo- 


tion; even thoſe whom the emperor had about him were ſo 


many ſpies in the pay of Sejanus; ſo that Tiberius was kept 


in a kind of captivity, from which it was no eaſy matter to 


diſengage himſelf. But he ſurmounted all difficulties with in- 1 


_ credible addreſs, 'which he thought it more adviſeable to em- 
_ ploy than opep force, leſt Sejanus, finding himſelf diſcovered, 
and thence driven to deſpair, ſhould make a bold puſh and at- 


He names 
him his col- 
legue in the 


conſulſpip. 


from her huſband (48. C. Caſſius Longinus and L. Newvius Surdi- 


*. 24 


tempt the mpire. The firſt ſtep he took was to remove him 
from Cahreæ, and in order to this, he declared his intention 


of taking upon him the conſulate the next year, and named 
Sejamus for his coilegue. This the haughty miniſter, not ſuſ- 
peC.ing any ſnare, looked upon as the greateſt mark of dil- 


\ Idem, I. lviii. p. 653. : Josx rn. antiq. I. xviii. c. 8. 


nus Were ſubſtituted to them in the conſulate (49). In an ancient 
inſcription quoted by Spon, Vinicius is called Venicius (50). 


(48) Sact. in Calig. c. 24 (40) Noris ibid (50) Shen. 
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crafting the emperor could confer upon him. It is not to be 


doubted, but he created him at the fame time ſenator ; for 


Sejanus five years before, when the emperor removed from 
Rome, was but a knight, and we have not in the whole Ko- 
man hiſtory an inſtance of a knight being raiſed to the con- 
ſular dignity. In the end of the year, Tiberius dilpatched 


Szjanus to Rome to take poſſeſſion of his new dignity there, on 


the kalends of Fanuary, which he did accordingly ; bat the 


emperor did not remove from his iſland, where he entered 


upon his fifth conſulſhip, and held it ta the fifteenth of May, 
when he reſigned the tatces to Fauſtus Cornelius Syllau (O). 


As Tiberius continued to ſhew the ſame affection to Szjanus, 


the ſenate was for the greateſt part of the year wholly taken 


up in decreeing him new honours. His name was added to ,, . 
New he- 


nours c on- 


chat of Tiberius in all inſcriptions; new ſtatues were erected to 


him, and victims lain before them: a decree paſſed confirming n 
the conſulate to him and Tiberius for the term of five years; Sejanus. 


his houſe was crouded from morning to night with perſons of 


all ranks; nay, the greateſt men in Rome were not aſhamed 
to court, with the meaneſt ſubmiſſions, the favour of his 


flaves and freedmen. In ſhort, one would have taken Tibe- 


rius, as Dion Caſſius obſerves, for the prince of his ſmall 
iſland, and Sejanus for the ſovereign of Reme. However, ſeveral 


prodigies are ſaid to have happened at this time, which ſeemed 
do forbode the downfal of the favourite miniſter ; but if any 
deity, ſays our hiſtorian, had revealed what happened ſoon af- 
ter, no one would have believed him v. In the mean time, 


Tiberius, to ſound the diſpofition of the ſenate and people, and 


Aiſcover the partizans of Sejanus, wrote frequent letters, ac- 


quainting the fathers at one time, that he was greatly indiſpo- 
ed; at another, that he was perfectly recovered, and deligned 


0 bbs; ibid. c. 26. Nos is ep. conf, p. 13. Gavr. inſcrip. 


5. 1087.  » Dro. ibid. p. 623, 624. 


(O) As the name of Sejanus was razed out of the conſular ta- 
bles, ſeveral writers of chronicles mark the name of Tiberius alone 
this year. Both he and Sejanus reſigned the faſces, before the con- 
ſular year expired, the one to Fauſtus Cornelius Hylla, the other to 


Sextidius Catullinus (51). L. Fulcinius Trio and L Pomponius Secun- 
4ur were ſubſtituted to them; the former held the conſulate to the 


end of the year, but Pomponiss reſigned it on Los kalends of October 
to P. Maximus Regulus (5 2). 


510 Grut. p. 1087. 5 (5 2) Vide Pagi, an. 30. 
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in a ſhort time to return to] Rome in ſome of his letters he 


PART 20 blamed, in others he commended Sejanus. This conduct ſur. 


priſed the miniſter and his friends, who inſenſibly began to 
abandon him, ſeeing his authority with the prince ſomewhat 


diminiſhed. Ihe ſenate, however, conferred on him the pro. 
conſular power on his reſigning the conſulſhip; which he did, 


according to ſome, on the eighth, according to others, on the 


fifteenth, of May, to Sextidius Catullinus. At the tame time 


Tiberius honoured both him and his ſon with a place amongſt 
the pontiffs ; but could not by any intreaties be prevailed upon 


1efa/es him to give him permiſſton to return to Capreg. The pretence 


lcowe to 
1fturnto 
Caprez. 


77 ar- 
ler of 
Cius Ca- 
| Lala. 


Sejanus alledged for ſuch a permiſſion was, ſays Dion Caſſius, 


to viſit his future ſpouſe, probably Livilla the widow of Dru. 
us, who was indiſpoſed; but his real deſign was, to ſecure 


the perſon of the prince, whoſe guards were all at his devo- 
tion. Tiberius, to keep both him and the ſenate in ſuſpenſe, 
returned no other anſwer to his earneſt and repcated intreaties, 


than that he deſigned to come himſelf very ſoon to Rome z. 


In the mean time, he began to beap honours on Caius, ſur— 


named Caligula, the only ſurviving fon of Germunicus and = 
Agrippina. He had accompanied his grandfather to Capree, 


and artfully concealed under a deceitful appearance of modeſt 
his ſavage and inhuman temper. He had ſo well learnt to 
ide his heart, that when his mother and both his brothers were 


condemned, not a word, not a groan, eſcaped him, though 


all arts were uſed to draw words and reſentment from him. 


Young as he was, he ſmothered with the deepeſt diflimu- 
lation all ſymptoms of tenderneſs and forrow. He was ſo 


obſervant of Tiberius, that he made it his whole buſineſs to 


ſtudy the bent of his temper, and to ſecond it in all things. 


He imitated, bis looks, affected his words and manner of ex- 
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preſſion, and conformed even to the change and faſhion 
of his dreſs. Hence the obſervation of the orator Paſſienus 


that never lived a better ſlave, nor a worſe maſter. Tiberius 
made him this year augur, in the room of his brother Druſus 


and raiſed him before he had entered upon that office, to the 1 


dignity of pontiff of Auguſtus, beſtowing upon him the highbeſt 


encomiums, as if he deſigned to appoint him bis heir and 
ſucceſſor. This awaked the rage and jealouſy of Sejanus, 


who now could not forgive hiniſelf his paſt indolence. In 


the tranſports of his paſhon he condemned himſelf for not 
having taken arms, and openly revolted, when he was veſted 


with the conſular authority: he reflected with the utmoſt 


» Idem, ibid. 625. 
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anguiſh on the many favourable opportunities he had neglect- 
ed, to ſecure the perſon of the prince, and ſeize the empire ; 
but the great joy the people teſtihed at the preferments of 
Caius, deterred him at preſent from any attempts of that 
nature. At the ſame time, he had the mortifcation to ſee 
ſome of his friends turned out of their employments, and his 
15 enemies placed in their room. But nothing mortified him ſo The pt 
| much as a letter from Tiberius to the ſenate concerning the of Sejanus 

death of Nero ; wherein he named Sejanus, without the uſual i 

encomiums and commendations which he beſtowed on him in //ened. 

all his letters. Neither did he doubt, but the emperor hae 

him chiefly in view, when he wrote to the ſenate, defiring 

them to tenew and put in execution the decree, forbidding 
divine worſhip to be paid to any mortal man; for vows were 
every-where made, and victims ſlain, before the ſtatues of 

Sejanus ; nay, he was arrived at ſuch a height of arrogance 

that he joined his adorers, and, with an impudence hardly 

to be matched, offered ſacrifices to himſelf . After ſo many 

tokens of coolneſs in the emperor towargs his favourite mi- 

niſter, many who had profeſſed an inviolable friendſhip for 

him, began to withdraw through fear of being involved in 

the calamities, which they apprehended would ſoon overtake 

them, if they did not, by abandoning him, in time conſult 

their own ſafety. The crouds, which daily frequented his 
_ houſe, inſenſibly diminiſhed : few perſons, and thoſe not of 
the firſt quality, attended him abroad; no farther mention : 
. was made of him in the ſenate, c. This encouraged T7- Tiberius 
| berius, who had hitherto doubted of the diſpoſition of the reſolves up- 

| ſenate and people, to come to a final reſolution; which was * bis de- 

to ſecure himſelf, without further delay againſt. the dangers Hrfuction. 

that threatened him, by the utter deſtruction of Sejanus and 
his friends. However, to proceed in ſo nice an affair with 

all poſſible caution, and to prevent Sejanus from putting 

_ himſelf upon his defence, or taking any deſperate meaſures, 

he gave out, that he deſigned to inveſt him with the tribu- 
| nitial power. But in the mean time, he privately gave the 
command of the prætorian guards to Nervius Sertorius Ma- 
co, one in whom he knew he could confide: and diſpatched 
him to Rome with a letter to the ſenate, after having com- 
municated to him the contents of it, and carefully inſtructed x 
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, He awrites 
him how to behave, with reſpect both to Sejanus and the ;, . ſe- 

ſenate. Macro entered Rome late in the night, and imme- nate, 

diately imparted his orders to the conſul P. Miemmius Regulus 

who had been ſubſtituted to L. Pomponius Secundus; for the 


x | . Idem, p. 625, 626. | a 
Vor. XIII. 4 C other 
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geber conſul, L. Fulcinius Trio, was a friend to Sejanus, 
Regulus early next morning ſummoned the ſenate. to aſſem- 
ble in the palace, whither Sczanus conveyed himſelf, attended 
according to his cuſtom, by a detachment of the pretorian 
guards, As he was entering the palace, he was greatly 
| lurpriſed to ſee Macro, the more, becauſe he had brought no 
letters for him from the emperor ; but Macro accoſting him, 


whiſpered him in the ear, that he had brought letters to the 
ſenate, wherein the emperor beſought them to confer upon 
him the tribunitial power. Sejanus, over-joyed at this nem 


entcred the palace, and there took his place in the temple of 
Apollo, where moſt of the fathers were already met. In the 
mean time, Macro, having firſt ſhewn to the ſoldiers of the 
prætorian guard his commiſſion from the emperor, appoint- 
ing him to command them in the room of Segjanus, and aſ- 
{ured them, that Tiberius had ordered aivery conſiderable ſum 
3 bo to be diſtributed among them, took poſſeſſion of his new 
this occa. office, by remanding them to their camp without the walls 
© of the city. In their ſtead Gracinus Laco, who was privy 
N to the ſecret, and commanded the vigiles, that is, the tr 
appointed to watch all night and prevent diſturbances, placed 


The caution 


ried by 17 


a ſtrong detachment of his men at the gates of the temple. 


And now the fathers being aſſembled, Macro appeared before 


them with the emperor's letter in his band ; which he had no 
ſooner preſented to the conſuls, than he withdrew, haſtening 


to the camp in order to prevent any diſturbance that my 

happen chere. In the mean time, Regulus read aloud 
emperor's letter, which was very long, and wrote with great 

craft and addreſs. For, after a long preamble upon other 
matters, came ſome complaints againſt Sejanus, which were 


immediately interrupted by quite different affairs : then fol- 
lowed other complaints, but without any bitterneſs of ex- 


preſſion; ſo that Scanus hitherto betrayed no great concern, 
But when at length the emperor's orders were read touching 


the execution of two of his moſt intimate friends, who were 


privy to his ambitious and treacherous deſigns, he was ſtruck 
with ſuch terror, that he could not utter a ſingle word in 
their favour. Before he recovered from the conſternation, 
n ito which thoſe fatal orders had thrown him, he heard to 
his great ſurprite another article relating to himſelf, wherein 
tie emperor, in an angry ſtyle, injoined the fathers to ſecure 
his perſon. Hereupon the tribunes and pretors, quitting their 
ſeate, placed themſclves by him, to prevent him from making 


Tiberius 


Or. fers.- 


I dem, p. 626, 6:7. Juvinxat, ſatyr. 10. v. 71. 95: 
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in this letter Tiberius betrayed a meanneſs of ſpirit altogether 


- unworthy of a prince, begging, amongſt other things, of the 


ſenate, that they would ſend one of the conſuls with a convoy 
of ſoldiers to conduct to Rome a poor old man forſaken by 
all. The ſame author adds, that he was under ſuch appre- 


henſions, that he had given private orders to Macro to ſet 


Druſus, in caſe of any diſturbance at liberty, to preſent him 


to the ſenate and people, and even to declare him emperor. 
He had ſeveral ſhips ready to put to ſea, and convey him to 
ſome of his legions, if his affairs at Rome ſhould not take a 


good turn. He kept himſelf the whole time upon the top of 
a high rock, to know by certain ſignals agreed on what paſſed 
in the capital, fearing the meſſengers might betray him, or 
not bring him the news with the neceſſary expedition 2, 
Seneca tells us, that while the conſul was reading the empe- 


ror's letter, a huge globe of fire appeared in the air, and 
ſoon after vaniſhed d; a true ſymbol of what paſſed in the 


ſenate. For the ſenators at firſt, not doubting but the em- 
peror demanded in his letter the tribunitial power for Scjanus, 


crouded round him, each ſtriving to be the foremoſt in con- 
gratulating him with flattering ſpeeches upon his new dignity. 
But they no ſooner learnt the real contents of the fatal letter, 

| than they all to a man forſook him, not one perſon. in ſo 

numerous an aſſembly daring to utter a word in his fg- 
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vour. Even thoſe who happened to fit by him, abandoning He 1 


very perſon, on whom they had a few minutes before be- 
ſtowed the higheſt commendations. Some inveighed againſt 


him out of the hatred they bore him, and others through fear 


of being reckoned amongtt his friends. Though all the ſena- 


tors declared againſt him, neverthelets, as he had many friends 
and relations among them, the conſul Regulus thought it 
adviſcable not to propoſe condemning him to death, nor even. 


to gather the ſuffrages of the whole aſſembly. He therefore 


only aſked the opinions of ſome, whom he looked upon qs 
_ the moſt impartial and unprejudiced; and finding they -were 


for committing him to priſon, he conducted him thither him- 


ſelf, attended by Gracinus Laco, and all the magiſtrates. 


A memerable inſtance this of the viciſſitude of fortune, and 
the inſtability of all human grandeur ! How different was, 
Scjanus ruling che univerſe with an abſolute ways raiſing » 


5 $y rr. ibid. c. 65. b re nat. . queſtion 1 
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their places, ſeated themſelves elſewhere, fearing they might doned by 

de looked upon as his friends, if they ee near him. all ; 
The laſt article was no ſooner read, than the whole temple 
leſounded with curſes and moſt bitter invectives, againſt the 
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And com- 
mitted to 


priſon z 


Tuſulted by 
the people, 


_ conſul Regulus, pronounced, without heſitation, no one da- | 
ing to ſpeak in favour of the criminal, ſentence of death - 
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the higheſt honours, or dooming to death whom he pleaſed, 
from himſelf loaded with chains, and dragged like a common 
malefactor to the public priſon ! Had he ſucceeded in his 
attempts, and entailed the Roman empire upon his race, there 
would not have been wanting flattering poets and hiſtorians, 
who would have echoed his praiſes, his liberality, his politics, 


with all the other topics which are urged in commendation 


of Julius Cæſar and Auguſtus, But Sejanus failed, and iy 
owned to have been a traytor ; Cæſar's iniquity and that of 
Auguſtus were triumphant, and ſo were their names. Ini- 


quity unproſperous or puniſhed no man praiſes ; but ſucceſ. | 


ful iniquity never wants flatterers. But to return to Sejanus; 


he was followed from the palace to the priſon by immenſe 


crouds, the populace all the way loading him with curſes, 


upbraiding him with the many murders he had committed, 
and inſulting him with bitter ſarcaſms upon his tribunitial power, 


His confuſion was ſo great, that, not able to bear it, he 
threw his robe over his head, in order to cover his face ; but 
the guards who attended him, obliged him to ſhew him- 
ſelf to the multitude, eager to ſee him humbled, and to 
inſult one who had ſo long rid upon their necks. At 
the ſame time, the populace in a ſudden tranſport over- 
turned and broke in picces all his ſtatues, thoſe very ſtatus 


which a few hours before they had adored. They ſame day, F 


the ſenate aſſembled the ſecond time in the temple of Concord, 
near the priſon, when the fathers, finding all quiet in the ci- 
ty, by the care and vigilance of Macro Gracinus, and the 


gainſt Ælius Sejanus, accuſed and found guilty of bigh trea- 


Condemned ſon, The ſentence was put in execution the ſame day, that 
 gndexecut> is, the ſeventeenth of October, notwithſtanding the late law, 


ed, 


indulging ten days reſpite to every criminal after condemna- 


tion: His body was expoſed, like thoſe of other malefaQtors, 


on the ſcalæ Gemoniæ, and afterwards abandoned to the rage 


of the populace, who dragged it for three days together 


through the ſtreets of Rome, and mangled it toſuch a degree 


that the executioner could ſcarce find a limb intire to throw, 


according to cuſtom, into the Tiber 4 (P). 


2 Dio. ibid. p. 627, 629. Ste. de trang. c. 11. JUVENAL 
ſatyr. 10. * RE 


P) The mighty power of Szanus, his diſgrace and downfal, the 
inconſtancy of the multitude, and inſtability of all human grandeur, 
are, with great elegance and no leſs humour, deſcribed by Fuvenal | 


Tas 


in his tentn ſatire, to which we refer the reader. 
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Tur death of Sejanus was followed by a genera! ſlaughter The general 
of all his friends and relations. Tiberius, after having tor a /aughter 
courſe of years deſtroyed every man who was obnoxious to 9 Seja- 
this execrable favourite of his, deſtroyed every man who bad nus's 
been well with his favourite. He ſpared none who were ac- Tiendi. 
cuſed of any intelligence with Sejanus, and any thing upon 
earth, the moſt fortuitous, the moſt ſlight or fooliſh, ſerved 


for proof of ſuch intelligence. All the ftreets of Rome were 
covered with ſingle carcaſes, or filled with carcaſes in piles; 


erſons of all ranks, without diſtinction of ſex or age, were 
promiſcuouſly butchered, and their bodies caſt into the public 


ſtreets; neither their acquaintance nor kindred were allowed 


to approach them, or bewail them, nor even at laſt to behold 


them: ſpies were placed every-where to watch countenances 


and the figns of ſorrow; and when they putrified, and be- 
came noiſome, and were thrown into the Tiber, whether 
they floated in the ſtream, or were caſt upon the banks, no 


one ventured to touch them, no one dared to bury or burn 
them. Among the many who periſhed on this occaſion, Ju- Junius 
nius Blzſus, uncle to Sejanus, of whom we have often ſpok- Blæſus put 


en above, ſeems not to have eſcaped the common flaughter, to death. 
being loaded with many odious imputations . Publius Vi- pyhliug 


tellius being charged with offering the public treaſure, which Vitellius 
was committed to his care, towards compaſſing a revolution, arraigned ; 
was nevertheleſs only delivered into the hands of his brother 
Lucius, father to Aulus Vitellius, who was afterwards empe- 


ror. Publius being ſoon weary of his confinement, and find- 


= ing his trial put off from day to day, called for a penknife 


under pretence of writing, and pricked his veins with it, but 


_  timorouſly and without effect. However, he died, befare his 


trial, of grief, and by his death ſaved both his eſtate and the 


reputation of his family f. He left, it ſeems, ſome writings 
behind him; for we find him quoted by Tertullian 5. Pom- Ard Pom- 


ponius e e who had a little before reſigned the falces to ponius Se- 
P. Memmius Regulus, was likewiſe accuſed of treaſon, be- cundus, 
cauſe Ælius Gallus, who was a friend to Sejanus, had, after 

the execution of that traytor, fled to the gardens of Pompo- 

nius, as to a place of ſafety. However, he was not committed 


to the public priſon, but conſigned to the cuſtody of his bro- 

ther Quintus Pomponius, who "generouſly became his ſurety, 

As Pomponius was a man of a gay temper, he bore his diſ- 
grace with great conſtancy and reſolution; ſo that he out- 


lived Tiberius, and was ſet at liberty by his ſucceſſor Caius. 


bt T actirT. annal. v. c 7. = Tacirt. ibid, c. 8. Sur. in 
Vitell. c. 2. & 3. L. &TVULL, in apaloget. 
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This is the ſame Pomponius, according to V b, whoſe 


victories over the Catti we ſhall ſee in the following reign ho- 


noured with a triumph. If Pomponius was kept confined fo 
long as Tiberius lived after the death of Szjanus, that is, ſeven 


| years, only for ſome ſigns, not ſhewn by him neither, of 


_ The precu- 
gion of Se 


Janns's 


children a 


friendſhip between him and a friend of Sejanus, we may judge 
from thence with how much ſeverity his relations were treated, 


and his avowed partizans, who had been privy to his ambi- 


tious deſigns b. 

AND now the chief friends and favourites of es, who 
could give any umbrage, being all to a man maſſacred, the 
ſenate ordered the two remaining children of the wicked mi- 
niſter to be executed; in order to cut off the whole family 


root and branch. Szjanus had three children, of whom the 


_ eldeſt ſon was already put to death, as Tacitus ſeems to inſi- 


nuate; but we are quite in the dark as to the circumſtances of 
his execution, by reaſon of the lamentable chaſm in Tacitus's 
annals, which has robbed us of the detail of many remarkable 


incidents. There ſtill remained of that unhappy and general- | 
ly abhorred family a ſon and a daughter, who were by a de- 


cree of the ſenate hoth ſentenced to death, notwithſtanding 


the tenderneſs of their age, and carried to priſon ; the boy, 


ſenſible of his impending death; but the girl ſo ignorant of it, 
that ſhe often aſked whither they dragged her, and for what 


fault? adding, that if ſhe had done any thing amiſs, they 
might take the rod and whip her, and that ſhe would do ſo 
no more. But the ſenate had no regard either to her age or 
innocence ; ſhe was by the common executioner ſtrangled i in 
priſon with her brother, and the tender bodies of both firſt ex- 


poſed on the ſeals Gemoniæ, and thence dragged with an iron 


hook through the city, and thrown into the Tiber. We are 


told by ſome writers of that time, that as it was a thing unheard 


of to puniſh a virgin with death, the executioner deflowered 
her _ before he tied the rope ( * 

Ev ERY 

1 Tactr. ibid & Dio. E les.” bas. dem, ibid, c. 9. 


() The word Virgo, in the law forbidding a virgin to be put 


to death, fignificd a girl, or 2 young woman under ſuch an age, 


whether ſhe was a virgin or no; but the grave ſenators with a chi- 
cane worthy only of ſuch mean, crouching , ſlaves, took it in a ſenſe 
quite different from that of the Jaw, which they pretended to ob- 


ſerve, by cauſing the innocent girl to be deflowered, by the executi- 
oner before ſhe was put to death. With a like cavil the triumvirs, 
as we read in Dion Caſſius, that they might not ſeem to tranſgreſs 
the law forbi idding Chat! dren to be put to | death, cauied one, whon 


they 
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EveRY one hoped, that, after the execution of Scjanus Tiberius 
and his accomplices, the reign of Tiberius would prove more more cruel 
mild, ſince to that powerful and cruel favourite they chiefly than ever. 


imputed the-many executions, which had occaſioned fuch a 
dreadful havock of their beſt citizens. But, when they ex- 
pected ſome alleviation of their evils, they found themſelves 


involved in greater calamities than ever, the emperor waxing 
daily more cruel, and from this time commencing, as it were 
an open enemy to his people, and delivering himſelf up to 


cruelty without reſtraint, and to every abomination, even to 
rapaciouſneſs and plunder, a vice to which he hitherto ſeem- 


ed to have no biaſs. No perſon, however virtuous and cau- 


tious, could be ſafe ; for it was not enough for them to be 
upon their guard againſt the ſnares of the accuſers, and the 
falſe reports of informers ; but they were liable to be ſacrific- 
ed to the jealouſy and conjectures of the emperor, when they 


thought themſelves ſecure by the innocence, not only of their 

actions, but even of their thoughts. He was under perpetual 
apprehenſions of the great lords of the ſenate and making daily 

victims of them : their wealth and race, nay, their poverty, Spares no- 
names, and quality, gave him umbrage : he was almoſt e- 


qually jealous of friends and enemies. T hoſe who adviſed 


1 him in council, thoſe who diverted him at his leiſure hours, 
fell all at length victims to his furious and diſtruſtful temper. 
He was ſo afraid of conſiderable men, and fo unwilling to 
give them employments that made them fo, that ſome, Who 


were appointed governors of provinces, were never allowed 
to go thither ; inſomuch, that great provinces for a courſe of 


years were left deſtitute of their governors, and abandoned 
to the mercy of barbarous nations, Tiberius chuſing rather to 


ſuffer the inſults and invaſion of the enemy, than truſt any 
one with the power of avenging the ftate and repulſing the 
public foe, This year Apicata, whom Sejarus had divorced, 


as we have related above, in hopes of marrying Livia or 


Livilla the widow of Druſus, ſeeing the bodies of her children 


publicly expoſed among thoſe of the other criminals, wrote a I infirmet. 
letter to Tiberius, acquainting him with the manner of his ſon of che /e- 

1 Druſus's death, with no other view but to torment him, and cret of 

then laid violent hands on herſelf. Tiberias, who had aſcrib- Pruſus“ :? 

| <4 his ſon's death to his own intemperance and irregular life, 44.6. 

was ſo tranſported with rage, when he underſtood he had been 


they had condemned, to put on the manly robe before he was ex- 
ecuted (53), i CA Cn 


_ poiſoned 


* 
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poiſoned by a conſpiracy of Livilla and Scjanus, that he re- 
ſolved to exterminate all thoſe who had ever ſhown the leaſt 
token of friendſhip to either *, Suetonius tells us, that he a 

plied himſelf to the examination of that affair ſo ſeriouſly, 


that word being brought him, while he was receiving the 


depoſitions of ſome itneſſes, that an inhabitant of Rhodes was 


arrived, at whoſe houſe he had lodged, and whom he had invited 


by many kind letters, he immediately ordered him to be put 
to the rack, having at that time nothing in his thoughts, 


but blood, torments, and revenge. The ſame writer adds, 


that afterwards when he came to himſelf, and was ſenſible 


of his miſtake, he commanded the innocent Rhodtan to be 


Various in- 


ftances of 


bis cruelty. 


privately murdered, leſt he ſhould divulge the injury he had 


received!, Such as he condemned in the iſland of Capree 
were from a rock thrown headlong into the ſea, where num- 
bers of ſeamen were diſpoſed beforehand with their oars and 


long poles to diſpatch them. He ſuffered none to be execu- 


ted, till they had undergone the moſt exquiſite torments cru- 


elty itſelf could invent: for he looked upon death as ſo light a 


puniſhment, that when he heard one of his priſoners, named 


Carnulius, had laid violent hands on himſelf, he cried out, 


Carnulius has eſcaped me. One of his priſoners begging him 


with which he puniſhed others, Dion Caſſius tells us, that he 


Livilla put 
to death, 


to haſten his execution, No, anſwered Tiberius, You and I are 
not yet ſo good friends =, But notwithſtanding the ſeverity 


was inclined to pardon Livilla his daughter-in-law, in regard of 
her mother Antonia; but that Antonia herſelf oppoſed ſuch 


an unſeaſonable inſtance of mercy ; ſo that Livilla was this 


year by Tiberius's orders ſtarved to death s. 29 
Tux following year, Cu. Domitius Abenobarbus and Furi- 


1s Camillus Scribonianus being conſuls (R), furious orders 


were 


1 Dro. ibid. p. 628, 
Pio, ibid. p. 628, 


5 (R Domitius, the ſame who married Agrippina the daughter of 


Cermanicus, continued in the conſulſhip the whole year; Aulus Vi- 


tellius, uncle to the emperor of the ſame name, was his collegue 
from the firſt of July to his death; for Vitellius died in his conſu- 


late (54). We find the name of Cneius Domitius Ahenobarbus in an 


name of his collegue is razed both out of this, and out of another 


ancient inſcription quoted by Gruter, (5 5), where he is ſaid to have 


been conſul the year after the fifth conſulſhip of Tiberius ; but the 


50 4 Suet. in vit. c. 2. * ep. con . 15. (55) Gruter. p. 
2087. | Ee 
1 made 
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were paſſed againſt the {tatues and memory of Livilla, and Several 

likewiſe a decree of the ſenate, commanding the effects of Se- flatteri ing 

1anus to be tiken out of the public treaſury, and placed in that motions in 

of the emperor. This was the motion of Scipiz, Silauus, and the ſenate. 
Caius, the principal men in the ſenate, who all urged it almoſt 

in the ſame "Wor and with great zcal and eagerneſs. Ta- 

genius Gallus moved, that Tiberius ſhould chuſe twenty ſena- 

tors to wait upon bim under arms, and defend his perſon as 

often as he entered the ſenate, The emperor, who was too 

wiſe to allow the ſenators arms, returned them thanks for ſuch 

an inſtance of affection; but rejected, and even turned into 

ridicule, the motion, as well as the author of it, adding in his 

letter, that he did not think his life of ſuch importance to have 

it thus protracted. 74 ::us Callio moved, that the pretorian 

ſoldiers, after their term of ſervice, ſhould have the privilege _ 

of fitting in the theatre among the Roman knights. This pro- % ln 

polal was highly reſented by Tiberius, who in his letter to the ½7Gallio 

ſenate fell upon Gallio wich great warmth, demanding, as if reſented by 

he had been preſent, what buſineſs had Gallis with the ſoldiers, Tiberius. 

whole duty it was to obſerve only the orders of the emperor, 

and from the emperor alone to receive their rewards ; Gallo 

indeed meant to flatter, but Tiberius highly reſenting that 

motion, which he ſaid tended to corrupt the military diſcipline, 

and debauch the minds of the ſoldiers, he was inſtantly expel- Hav Bis 

led the ſenate, and baniſhed Ttahy. He choſe the iſland of fattery 
Leſbos for the place of his baniſhment ; but the fenate, was re- 

thinking his exile would be too eaſy there, recalled him, and warded. 

put him under cloſe confinement in the houſe of a magiſtrate. 

Such was the reward of his ſtudied flattery. In the ſame let- 

ter the emperor demanded the death of Sextus Pacenian us, 

who had conſpired with Sejanus to compaſs the ruin of Caligu- 

la; but he eicaped for the preſent by making an ample diſco- 

very of the 5 and naming all who were "concerned in it. 

Among theſe was Latixius Latiarts, of whoſe deteſtable cha- 

racter we have ſpoken above. He was one of the moſt miſ- 

chievous informers in Rome, and had procured the deſtructi- 

on of many illuſtrious citizens; but now met bis juſt doom, 

being to the g great joy of the whole city condemned and exe- 

cuted. The next accuſed w as Cotta Meſſalinus, the molt ſor- 

ward man in the ſenate to gratify on all occaſions the cruelty 

of Tiberius, and therefore univerſally hated. He was charged 


made this year at Terri, which .inclines us to believe that he was 
he ſame Frrius Camilius, who aſterwards rebelled againſt the em- 
eror Claudius, as we read in Suetonius (50). 


(55) Saet in Claud. c. 13. 
Yor. XIII. 4 


with 
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with having ſpoken contemptuouſly of Caligula, Livia Auguſ- 


tu, and of Tiberius himſelf (8); ; and the charge was proved by 


men of the firſt rank in Rome. But Cotta appealing to Tibe- 
r!45, a letter was ſoon after brought from him in behalt of the 


nus accaſe criminal, wherein, after relating "the beginning of his friend- 
and by the ſhip with Cotta, and his many good ſervices to himſelf, 
Favour of he beſought the fathers not to wreſt into crimes words per- 


Piberius 


> 
,verſcly conſtrued, and humorous tales told at an entertain- 


diſcharged ment ( 1). Hereupon the fathers not only diſcharged Cotta, 


but inflicted on Cæeilianus the ſenator, who was the chief e- 
vidence agaiaſt him, the ſame puniſhment which had been 
formerly decreed a rainſt the accuſers of Lucius Arruntius, one of 


8 He had traduced Caligala as guilty of the moſt ſcandalous 
debaucheries, as a pathic, as one deſtitute of all ſhame and madeſ- 
ty; in celebrating among the prieſts the birth-day of Livia. the 
_— s mother, he had ſpoken of her with diſreſpe& without 


122 Tiberius himſelf : in complaining of the great ſway Which 


iu, Lepidus and Lucius Arruntius, with whom he had a ſuit a- 


bout money, bore in the ſenate, he had ſaid, They indeed wwill be 
ſupported by the ſenate, but I by my little Tiberius. Theſe were the 


crimes alledged againſt him; and to any other the charge would 


have proved fata]; but as he ſtudied in every thing to gratify the 
cruel temper of Tiberius, and was the author, as our hiſtorian tells 
us, of every moſt bloody counſel, the emperor took him under his 


protection, and ſhewed that mercy to him, which he would have de- 
nyed to the molt worthy man in the ſenate. 


(T) The beginning of his letter was very remarkable ; for he 


introduced it with the following words, What ts write to you, cenſcript 
fathers, or in what manner to «write to you at this time if I know, may 
all the gods doom me to greater agonies, than thoſe under which I feel 
my [elf da: ily periſbing. Such were tne horrors that haunted him e- 


ven among the rocks of Caprez ; though hardly acceſſible to men, 


yet they could not keep off the avenging furies that purſaed him, 


nor inſure his tranquillity. This great prince, this ſovereign 8 
Rome, with his numerous armies, with his prætorian bands, and his 


uniimited power, was in hourly fear of ſecret aſſaſſins, inceſſantly 
racked by his own apprehenſions; and conſequently with all the 


eclat of empire, the moſt miſerable being in his dominions. His 
power indeed was unlimited; but ſo was his miſery ; the more he 
mad: others ſuffer, the faſter he multiplied his own torments. 
Ail tie pleaſures and debaucheries in which he- wallowed without 


con: roul, hid not ſufficient charms to allay or mitigate his dreadful 


apprekenſions, and the anguiſh under which he felt himſelf dai'y pe- 


| riſhing. Private perſons, however obnoxious and threatened, had 
| but ſome things and ſome perſons to fear; whereas Tiberius dread- 


ed all men, and every thing but to do evil, which yet was the ſole 


cauſe of his fears. Such was his ſituation and life, and ſuch are the 


natural conſequences of the abuſe of power. 


the 


— ©. i. —— uw. 
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the mot virtu- us men in Rome; but what this puniſhment was, 
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we ind no where recorded. Afterwards, Quintus Servæus Other fer. 
and Minutius Thermus were arraigned, Tiberius charging (ors of dif. 
them as principals in the treaſon of Sejantis, and ordering tinte ar- 


written to him. Thus Ceſtius undertook the accuſation ; for 
inthole cal:mitous times the molt illuſtrious ch efs of the ſ-nate 
were not aſhamed, as Tacitus obſerves, to degrade themſ-lves 
to the mean office 'of informers, ſome openly, ſome ſecretly, 
but both without regard to the ties of blood or friendſhip; no 
diſtinction of kinſmen from ſtrangers ; for words ſpoken in 
the forum, or in private converſation, upon what ſubject ſo— 
ever ſpoken, thoſe who uttered them were accuſed, every one 
ſtriving to get the ſtart of another, ſome for their own ſafety, 
others as it were infected with the common contagion of in- 


forming. Mutius and Servæus were condemned, hn Goed thees. 
ſelves by becoming evidence againſt others, namely Julius 4. 
fricanus and Seins Duadratus, While all men elſe were af- 


fecting to renounce the character of friends to Sj Janus, a Ro- 
man knight by name Marcus Terentius, being accuſed on this 


Wh perhaps be more wiſc in me, conſcript faber to deny i, 


<« than to acknowleilge the crime with which I am charged. 


„ But whatever be the reſult, I cannot, I will not, deny it. 


„ therefore own, and publicly declare, that I was one of 


40 Sej anus s friends, that I courted and fought jus f.iend{hip, 


e that I gloried init, after I had gained it. And what wonder 
« that I did ſo? I ſaw Scjauus joined with his father in the 


« command of the prætorian guards, and next governing the 


& ſtate and the fol -itery both as a miniſter and a general: : his 


« kinfmen and friends were raiſed to the firit employ ments; 


« as every man Was in credit with Sejarrr, he was fa- 


„ youred by Tiberius ; ſuch on the contrary as incurred his 


„ diſpleaſure, were peiſccuted without mercy. Of this J 
& need give no inftances. S-j2us therefore the Volſinian was 


mart the man we courted ; but Senanus inzraited by alliance 
& into the Claudian and Julian families 3 S-janus, your ſon- 


ce in-law, O Cæſar, your collegue in the conſulthip, your 


“ favourite, and under you charged with the ad: miniltration | 
of the empire. It docs not belon 7 to us to judge who he 
is, whom you think fit to raiſe a0 we the reſt, nor on what 


„ conſiderations you have raiſed hm lo you the gods have 
ett the ſupreme diſpoſal of all things, and to us the glory 


„ of obedience. We only behol4 the outward appearance of 
** things we perceive upon whom you — wealth and 
1 +: DT mines honovrs, 


Caius Ce/tins, a ſenator, to report to the ſenate what he had raigned. 


"A 
very account, owned the Charge before the ſenate in hays follow- = noble 
ing ſpeech, hich well deſerves to be recorded: © It would 965k 8 


rentius. 


£30 


Who is 


_ abſolved. 
| to death. Tiberius himſelf approved of the proceedings of 
the ſenate on this occaſton, probably not daring to oppole a. 


Tiberias 
_ ſacrifices 
bis own 
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e honours, to whom you truſt the greateſt power of reliev- 
ing or oppreſling us, which no man can deny Sejanus tohuve 
© had. But to pry into the ſecret thought 5 of the prince, and 


the deſigns which he induſtriouſly conceals, is both unlaw- 


& ful and dangerous Let us not conſcript fathers, fix our 
„ thoughts on the laſt day of Sejanus; but remember him 
c for the ſpace of ſixteen years, during which time we 
e adored ſuch of his retainers as Satrius and Pomponius, 
© and reckoned it a great honour to be acquainted with 
„ his porters and freedmen. I ſpeak here of thoſe on!. 


„ who were guiltleſs of his laſt deſigns. Let thote be puniſh- 


% ed who conſpired with him againſt the ſtate, who were pri- 


<< vy to his wicked attempts upon the lite of the pr nce; nothing 


can be more juſt. But as for us, who are charged only 


« with offices of friendſhip, and'inſtances of benevolence, 
« towards Sejanus, you cannot condemn us, O Cæſar, with- 
« out condemning at the ſame time yourſelf.” Ihe liberty 


of this ſpeech, and the joy that one was at laſt found, who 


had courage enough to ſpeak aloud what they all thourht | in 
their hearts, had ſuch a powerful effect upon the minds of 
the fathers, that Terentius was abſolved, and his accuſers, for 
this and other crimes, condemned, ſome to baniſhment, others 


truth ſpoken with ſuch liberty, and ſo generally applauded, 
But what induced him to diſſemble an affront offered him at 


this time by L. Sejauus the prætor, pro ably one of the diſ- 
graced miniſter's kinſmen, 't is no caly matter to gt iefs. For 


the prætor, in the ſhows which he exhibited in virtue of tis 


office, employed ſuch only as were bald, and diſpoſed five 


thouſand toys, all ſhaved, with torches in their hands, to 


light the ſuectats rs home, No-boly doubted but this was 
done to deride Tiberius, who was bald; but nevertheleſs he 


took no more notice of it than if he had never known it F. 
NexrT came letters from Tiberius againſt Sextus Vet ilins, 
formerly prætor, one whom Tiberius had long ſincc admitted 


into the number of his {riends, in regard of his brother Dru- 


ſus, to whom Vilius was exceeding dear. He was accuſed 


of having compoſed a ſatyr againſt Caligula, reproaching him 


with the Jewdneſy of his life. Tiberius forbad him his table, 


which ſo gricved him, that he reſolved to lay violent hands 


on himſelf. Accordingly having, with a trembling and feeble 
hand, as he was very old, opened his veins, he bound them 
up, and wrote a letter to the prince, imploring his mercy 


. Tactr. ibid. c. 7, l. r Dio. I. viii, p. 633. 
| ? but 


| 
| 


2 


1 
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but Tiberius returning him an angry anſwer, he opened them 
azai , and died. Not even women eſcaped the tury of ac- 
cuſers: as they could not be charged with deſigns of uſurping 
the tovereign power, their tears were made treaſoniatle ; ; and 
Vitia, the mother of C. Fuſius Geminus, conſul three years 
before, was condemned and executed in her old age, for be- 
wailing the death of her fon condemned by the ſenate. Nei- 
ther did Tiberius ſpare his own friends; tor by him were this 
car doomed to die Veſcularins Flaccus and Julius Marints, 
two of his oldeſt friends, who had followed him to Rhedes, 
and not forſaken him at Caprez. The former had acted a chief 


part in the trial and nd, tion of L769 Druſus, and the 


latter had been employed by Sejanus to procure the ruin of 
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Curtius Atticus, ot whom we have ſpoken above. This year Locks Pi- 


died Lucius Pijo, who, being ſubſtituted to Taurus Statilius ſo dies. 


in the government of Rome, diſcharged that important office 
with ſuch credit, that, by a decree of the ſenate, he was dif- 
tinguiſhed with a onblic funcral. He had obtained, for his 
warlike exploits in Thrace, a triumph, was univerſally. eſteem- 
ed and beloved, and nevertheleſs died in the eighticth year of 
his age by the S of nature, a rare thing, as our hiſtorian 


obſerves, in a man of great parts, and of ſuch an illuſtrious 
deſcent 2 (U). A motion was afterwards made in the ſenate 


by Quinctilianus, tribune of the people, concerning a book 


of the ſibyl, which Caninius Gallus, one of the college of 
fifteen, had begged might be received by a decree amongſt 


the reſt of that 1 The decree paſſed without oppo- 
1 laen, . 10, 11. 


(6 We read in Caritas, hat Pifo governed Rome twenty years: 


if ſo, he muſt have been raiſed to that dignity by Auguſtus; for he 


died in the eighteenth year of Tiberius's reign. But, on the other 


hand, both Pliay (57) and Suctonius (58) tell us in expreſs terms, 


that he was created governor of, Rome by Tiberius, for having con- 


tinued drinking with him a night and two days, or two days and 
two nights, as Pliny wiil have it, after he was emperor. We 
therefore conclude with Lipſius, that ſome miſtake has crept into 
the text of Tacitus, That writer thinks, that we ought to read ren 
inſtead of ent, becaute Pomponius Flares, who was with Pi/o at 
that famous debauch, was, on that ſcore, raiſed to the government 
of Syria, which, at the. time of 2. s death, he had held ten 


years (59). 


(575 Plin. 1. xiv. (58; "Ty ibid, c. 42. 1555 714 Lip/. 


in hunc |, locum Tacit. 


ſition 
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ſition ; but T:herras, in a letter to the ſenate, defired, that the 
book might firſt be examined by the quindecemvirs (N 
THis year the dearth of corn occaſioned ſome diſtur— 


bances in the city, the people urging their wants in the the- 


atre with great freedom, or rather licentiouſneſs. Tiberius, 
alarmed at their boldnefs, cenſured, in his letter to the ſenate, 
both them and the magiſtrates, for not quelling, by their au— 


thority, the mutinous populace. This encouraged the fathers 
to paſs a ſevere edict againſt rioters, and ſuch as diſturbed 


the public tranquillity, which reſtored peace and quict to the 
city. In the end of the year Geminus, Pompeius, and Fuliu; 
Ceiſus, all Roman knights, were arraigned of treaſon, and 
condemned. Geminus was indeed one of Sganus's friends, 
but had never been truſted by him with his private deſigns, 
However, he was executed with Pompeius; but Celſus, by 
ft-etching his chain over his head, and ſtraining with great 
violence againſt it, broke his neck, and eſcaped the infamy 
of a public execution”. This year N having croſſcd 


the chanel between Cipree and Surrentum, ſailed along the 
coaſt of Campania, and entering the Tiber, as if he dehgned 
to proceed to Rome, Came as far as the gardens on that river, 


r Kew: © C13; 14. 


(W. In his letter he gently chid Quin iliavus as young, and 
therefore not weil acquainted with the antient cuſtoms ; ; but fell 


upon Gallus with ſome bitterneſs, for propofing to a thin ſenate 


the receiving of a book, whereof the author wa: unknown, among 
the prophetic books of the fibyl : he told him, that he who was 


jo well ſkilled in the ſcience of ſacred ceremonies, ought not to 


have taken ſuch a ſtep without hearing the opinion of his own col- 
lege, and without the uſual reading and deliberation with the other 


prieſts. He alſo put the ſenators in mind of the conduct of 4. 
guſtus, who, to ſuppreſs the many fictitious predictions every-where | 
pabliſhed under the name of the ſibyl, had ordered, that within a 


fixed day they ſhould be carried to the Pre: or, and declared it un- 


lawful for any private perſon to keep them. Upon the receipt of 


this letter, the ſenate, notwithſtanding their decree, ordered the 
book to be examined by the college of the quind?2cemvirs Whe- 


ther the book was admitted amongſt the authentic prophecies of 


the ſiby!, we are no-where told. Auguſtus, as we have obſerved 


in his reign, having gathered together a great number of prophe- 


cies, and books of predictions, written by unknown authors, whe- 


ther in Greek or Latin, he cauſed them all to be burnt, to the 
number of two thouſand and upwards, reſerving only ſome ſelect 
pieces, which he depoſited under the pedeſial of Apollo Palati- 


2 (60). 
(60) Vide Curt. in Aug. c. 31. 


having 
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having firſt poſted guards all along the banks, to keep off the 
mu ltitude: But he advanced no farther, being aihumed of 
tis cruelties and abominable luſts, and impatient to return to 
| es gloomy Ao ks and beloved ſolitude, where he rioted, 

Witt wut check or cuntroul, in the moſt infamous and unnatu- 


ral debaucheries t. | ” * 
Fu k next conſuls were Servius Sulbjcins Galba (X) and \* Ou 


IT. Cornelius Sylla Felix. This year Tiberius diſpoſed of his _— 


| Druius 
24:00 eranddaug]: ters, who were now of age, beſtowing Dru-, ied 
| filla on Lucius Caſſius, and Julia on Marcus Nie, as we 
have relate above. On this occaſion he wrote to the ſenate, 


uith a ſhoit commendation of the young men; then touch- 
' ing upon the of bis abſence, and the hatred and ill- 
' | will he had drann upon h mſelf by his zeal for the republic, Tiberius 
be deſired that Macro, commander of the prætorian guards, e 
| | with ſome few trivunes and centurions, might always attend guard. 
bim into the ſenate. Phe fatixers readily granted him his 
„ queſt, without any inutation, either to the number or con- 
dition of the guaris Who were to accompany him*: nay, 
5 tlcy pallcd a decree, orucring that whenever the prince came 
to the ſenate, all the ſenators ſhould be ſearched, to prevent 

their carrying arms under their robes u. Zut, ior all this, Ti- 
berius never appeared in the ſenate, nor entered the walls of 
| Nome, though he came fometin;<s to the very gates, for the 
, moſt part by ſolitary and by-ways, and flying back with great 
> | precipitation, This year great diſturbauces being raiſed by 
; the debtors, the emperor, to aviuinitter ivime relief, declared 
) that he would lend a hundred thouſand great ſellerces for the 


- | term of three years without intereſt, ona cach borrower s 
t Adem, annal. 6. e. 1. Su rr. in Tib. e. 72. 1 Tactr. 
; E Dio. 1. Iviii. p. 633. 


| (Xx) RE Sulpicin Galba was afterwards mid 6 to the empire: 


5 Suetomus obſerves, that he ſucceeded in the conſulſhip Cz. Domitius 
4 the father of Nero, ard was ſucceeded by Saluius Ortho, the father 
p of the emperor of the ſame name. As the name of Ocho is not 
1 | marked in the conſular tables, Onuphrins, Cafflodorus, and the 


learned cardinal Noris, conclude, that he was ſubſtituted to Galba. 
Lucius Vitellins, one of the following vear's conſuls, was father to 
Aulus Vitellius, who was likewiſe emperor, and lucceeded Orb. 
1 Tacitus tells us, that Tiberius having ſent for 2 during his con- 
11 ſalſhip, and lifted him upon ſeveral ſubjects, he at laſt rod him in 
Greek, that one day he ſhou'd talte of empire, ſi. gifying thereby 
bi, ſhort ſovereignty (61). 


oY 
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mortgaged in land double the value of what he borrowed. 


But this gen-rolity did not in the leaft allay the public hatred 
which the emperor drew upon himſelf with his cruelties, ma- 
ny illuſtrious perſons being this year condemned and execut- 
ed, and many others baniſhed, upon the molt groundleſs ſuſ— 
picions. Among theſe, Conſidius Proculus, while, void of al! 


anſt ances of apprehenſion, he was celebrating his birth-day, was ſuddenly 
his cruelty. accuſed of treaſon, hurried to the ſenate, condemned, and 


executed. Pompe ia Macrina was ſentenced to exile; her 
huſband and his father, two men of great diſtinction amon 
the Greeks, were both executed; but her father, an illuſtri- 


ous Roman knight, and her brother, once pretor, prevented 


their execution by a voluntary death. The crime laid to 
their charge was, that Macrina's huſband being deſcended 
from Theophanes, who had been one of the confidents of 
Pompey the Great, they had all paid divine honours to that 
illuſttious Greet, The death of Sextus Maris, the moſt 


wealthy man in Spain, reflected great diſgrace upon Tiberius; 


for though he was accuſe of incelt with his daughter, and for 


that crime, as was pretended, thrown headlong from the Tar- 


pelan rock, yer it was commonly believed, that his immenſe 


riches had occaſioned his ruin; and indeed not without good 


grounds; Tiberius having, after his condemnation, appro- 


priated to himſelf his mines of gold, though forfeited to the 
public. So many bloody executions, inſteal of ſatiating, 
ſerved only to whet and inflame Tiberius's cruelty. For 


A general this year he commanded all thoſ- to be put to death without 
maſſacre of diltinction of ſex or age, who were kept in prifon under ac- 


Sejagus's cuſation of any attachment to Sejanus ". Infomuch, that 


Friends. 


twenty were executed on one day, an among them ſeveral 
women and children; their bo lies were expoſed on the ſcalæ 
Gemonte, from thence with iron hooks dragged through the 
city, and ten thrown into the Teer. The butchery, ſays 


Tacitus, was dreadful aul general; expoſeil to the ſun lay the 


carcaſes of the noble and ignovle ; thoſe of every ſex and age 


ſcattered up and down, or igno miniouſly thrown together in 
heaps: their ſurviving friends were not allowed to approach 


them, to bewail them, or even behold them ; but round the 
dead, guards were place to watch countenances, and obſerve 


the nus of orrow: wien the bodies began to putrify, they 


were drivicd to the Tiber, where they floated, or were 
diver ubon ths banks, no man daring to burn or touch 
them, tic: force of fear having cut off all intercourſe of hu- 
malte, al banithed every ſymptom of pity and tendernels. 
w Idem, c. 19. 

Rn Among 
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Among the reſt periſhed this year three of the moſt illuſtrious 
perſons of the empire, Aſintus Gallus, Druſus the ſon of Ger- 
manicus, and the celebrated Agrippina. Of Aſinius Gallus 
| we have ſpoken above (V). He was the ſon of the famous 
Afinius Pollio, one of Auguſtus's chief favourites, and mar- 
ned Vipſania the daughter of Agrippa, after Tiberius had di- 
vorced her to marry Julia ſo that his children were brothers 
to Druſus, whom Tiberius had by Vipſania, nephews to f- 
grippina, and nearly related to the Cæſars. Tiberius had Tiberias 
long hated him on account of his marrying Vipſania, but with di/fmula- 
his uſual diffimulation concealed his hatred till this year, when tion. 
Gallus being, we know not about what buſineſs, diſpatched 
to him by the ſenate, he received him in a moſt obliging man- 
ner, but at the ſame time wrote to the ſenate, requiring his 
condemnation ; ſo that the very day he was entertained as a 
familiar friend at the emperor's table in Capree, he was con- 
demned as a traitor at Rome, and a prætor was ſent to ſee the 
ſentence put in execution. However, the inhuman tyrant 
would not allow him to be immediately diſpatched ; but cauſ- 
ed him to be kept under cloſe confinement, no one being 
| ſuffered to come near him, except ſuch as were charged to 
watch, leſt he ſhould, by a voluntary death, put an end to his 
| miſeries. He periſhed at length, after three years painful con- 7 , , 
! fnement, through famine ; but whether of his own accord, of 2 
or ſtarved by Tiberius's orders, was never known. The plea- Gallus. 
ſure of the emperor being conſulted, whether he would ſuffer 
him to be buried, he was not aſhamed to reckon his allowing 
the laſt offices to be paid to him as a particular favour J. As The death 
for Druſus, he was condemned by the emperor to be ſtarved ; / Druſus. 
but protracted his life nine days by feeding, for want of other 
ſuſtenance, on the flocks of his bed. The inhuman monſter, The mean 
not ſatiated with the death of his grandſon, purſued him even ans /can- 
beyond the grave with cruel invectives, and in a letter to the _ We 
1 2 | : ; „eienr of 
ſenate charged him with many heinous crimes, ordering at iber ius 


| the ſame time the minutes of his words and actions to be read, ,,.._. 1. 


| | | ; | | | 1 
Vie p, $18. not. N. U Treir. e. 23. Dro. l. Nin. 180 
(V) Lipſius takes this Afinius Gallus to be the fon of Aulus Pol- 
lio, who was ſurnamed Saloninus, and upon whoſe birth Virgil com- 
poſed the famous eclogue Sicilides 17u/z, Ke. He owns, that no 
| hiſtorian gives Afinius the ſurname of Sa/;zinn, but found his opi- 
nion intirely upon the authority of Sergius, which is very furpriting 
in ſo wary a critic, ſince Serwvins tells us in expreſs terms, that Sa- 
loninus died ſoon after he was born; nam itlum puerum inter ipſa 
þrinoraia periifſe manifeſtum ejt, ſays that commentator. a | 
Vor. XIII. SS Which 
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which had long and daily been regiſtered by perſons expreſsly 


appointed to obſerve his looks, to watch all his actions, and 


note down every word, every complaint, he uttered. The 
recita] of this journal filled all who heard it with horror; and 


indeed, that a grandfather ſhould appoint perſons to watch all 


the actions, ſhould have all the weakneſſes or crimes, of his 


grandſon regiſtered by ſecret ſpies, and thus expoſed to the 


world, ſcems ſuch a ſeries of treachery and meanneſs, as would 


hardly be credited, were it not atteſted by the moſt eminent 
writers of antiquity, Tacitus quotes the letters of Actius the 
centurion and Didymus the freedman, declaring particularly 
the names of the ſlaves ſet purpoſely to abuſe and provoke 
Druſus, with the ſeveral parts they aCted, in order to draw 
from him complaints againſt Tiberius. The centurion, to 


whoſe cuſtody he was committed, being introduced to the 


ſenate, repeated in the preſence of the fathers, as matter of 


glory, his outrageous language to the young prince, with the 


words uttered by him under the agonies of hunger. He told 
them, that Druſus, at firſt pretending to be diſtracted, vented 


. FE in the ſtyle of a madman diſmal imprecations againſt Tiberius; 


| cations a- but afterwards, finding his doom inevitable, he invoked him 
gainft Ti. with great deliberation and ſedateneſs the vengeance of the 
berius, gods, beſeeching them, that as Tiberius had ſlaughtered his 


_ daughter-in-law, his nephew, his grand-children, and filled 


with flaughters his whole houſe, ſo they would in juſtice to 


the anceſtors of the ſlain, in juſtice to their poſterity, avenge 


on this man of blood, ſo many cruel and barbarous murders, 


The ſenators, in hearing the centurion, raiſed a mighty 


| Noiſe, as if they deteſted thoſe imprecations ; but they were 
ſtruck with amazement in hearing the detail of the barbarities 

_ practiſed by the emperor's orders upon his grandſon :. The 

death of the ſon was followed by that of the mother, which 
happened on the ſeventeenth of October. Agrippina had been 
confined before the diſgrace of Sejanus, upon whoſe execu- 

= tion ſhe hoped Tiberius would uſe her and her fon Druſus 
The death with more humanity. But finding him no leſs implacable 
of AS'P- than before, ſhe put an end to her miſeries by abſtaining from 
pin all food. Suetonius tells us, that after ſhe had taken a reſo» 
| lution to ſtarve herſelf, Tibertus cauſed her mouth to be open- 
ed, and nouriſhment crammed down her throat by force “. 

But Tacitus queſtions whether ſhe abſtained voluntarily from 


all food, or was denied it by Titcrius's orders; and a report 


was aſterwards ſpread, that death had been her own choice. 


»Idem, c. 23. 24. I SUVET. ibid. c. 5 3. 
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Be that as it will, her death did not put an end to the malice 
and cruelty of the outrageous tyrant, who charged her with 
ſeveral abominable crimes, eſpecially with adultery, as if ſhe 
had maintained a criminal correſpondence with Aſinius Gallus, 
and upon his death become weary of life. But Agrippina's 
character and known chaſtity ſufficiently cleared her from all 
imputations of that nature; for ſhe had ſacrificed, as Tacitus 


387 


berius 


endeavours 
to blacken 
er 7 pu- 


| obſerves, to a manly ambition all the paſſions and vices of her 
' ſex. The emperor, in his letter to the ſenate, obſerved, that 


ſhe died the ſame day on which Sejanus had been executed 


two years before, adding, that ſuch a day ought to be parti- 


cularly diſtinguiſhed ; nay, he boaſted of his clemency, fince 


be had not cauſed her to be ſtrangled, and her body to be ex- 
poſed on the ſcalæ Gemoniæ, and thence dragged to the Tiber. 


For this inſtance of mock-mercy the ſenate ſolemnly thanked 
him, and decreed, that on the ſeventeenth of October, the day 
of the death of Agrippina and Sejanus, a yearly offering ſhould 


tation. | 


de conſecrated to Jupiter Capitolinus for ever b. The death Plancina 


of Agrippina procured that of her declared enemy Plancina, lays violcut 
the widow of Cneius Piſo. She was guilty of many other #4nds -n 
crimes, beſides that which was laid to her charge of poiſon- Verſelf. 


ing Germanicus. When her huſband fell, ſhe was protected 


by the ſolicitations of Livia, and allo by the animolity of 4 


gripping, whom the ſpiteful Tiberius could not find in his 


heart to gratify with the death of a perſon whom ſhe abhor- 


red. But as there was now no further room for favour or 
hatred, juſtice prevailed ; and Plancina, being accuſed of 


crimes long ſince ſufficiently proved, executed with her own 


hand that vengeance which was rather too late than toa ſe- 
_ vere. Notwithſtanding the pleaſure Tiberius took in deſtroy- 


ing the moſt illuſtrious families in Rome, yet he was ſenſibly. | 


affected with the death of Cocceius Nerva, though it was in= 
rely owing to his cruelty. He was one of the moſt learned The death 


civilians in Rome, had been conſul twelve years before, had of Coccei- 
attended Tiberius to Capreæ, and was in high favour with us Nerva, 


him, ſo that he had no reaſon to be weary of life. But tho? 
thus in full proſperity of tortune, in perfect vigour of body, 


he reſolved to die, and accordingly refuſed all nouriſhment. 
_ Tiberius, having learnt his deſign, did all that lay in his power 
to diſſuade him from putting it in execution; examined his 


motives, and deſcended even to intreaties, declaring that it 
would be a great affliction to him, that it would reflect dif- 


d TactT.c. 25, 26. Sur r. ibid. e. 53. | 


grace upon him, and tarniſh his reputation, if one of his moſt 
intimate friends, his inſeparable companion, ſhould thus ſhew 
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himſelf weary of life. But notwitſtanding the remonſtrances 


and reaſoning of Tiberius, Nerva perſiſted in his purpoſe, 
and ended his life by abſtinence. Towards the end of this 
year died three illuſtrious citizens, Ælius Lamia, Manius 
Lepidus, and Pomponius Flaccus. Lamia had for ſeveral 
years held the government of Syria, but had never been 
allowed to viſit his province. Upon the death of L. Pi, 
which happened the preceding year, Tiberius diſcharged 
him from the mock-adminiſtration of Syria, and appointed 
him governor of Rome. A public funeral was decreed him 


by the ſenate e. He was ſucceeded in his laſt employment by 


C. Coſſus, who, though a famous drunkard, was never known, 


as Seneca informs us d, to diſcloſe a ſecret; whence Tiberius 
truſted him with his moſt private counſels. Lepidus was one 


of the moſt worthy men in Rome; we have already given va- 


rious inſtances of his wiſdom and moderation : as to his abi- 


lities, he was in the opinion of Auguſtus, as we have obſery- 
ed in the beginning of this reign, well qualified for the ſo- 


vereign power, but not fond of it. Pomponius Flaccus was by 


_ eloquence, was married to Cars Caligula, the only ſurviving 


Nubellius Blandus, whoſe grandfather was a native of Tybur, 


Orriſt eru- 
cifed. 


Tiberius firſt raiſed to the government of Ma ſia, where he 
betrayed and ſeized Rhaſciporis, as we have related above. 
He was afterwards made proprætor of Syria, either for this 


piece of treachery, or upon the merit of his famous debauch 
with L. Piſo and Tiberius. This year, Claudia daughter to Mar- 


cus Silanus, a ſenator diſtinguiſhed by his illuſtrious birth and great 


ſon of Germanicus. The people were no leſs pleaſed with 


this match, than diſſatisfied with that of Julia, the daughter 


of Druſus and widow of Nero, who debaſed herſelf to marry 


and only a Roman knight ©. 
Fairs year, the thirty-third of the common æra and nine- 


teenth of Tiberius's reign, our Saviour was crucified, ac- 
cording to the opinion of the beſt chronologers ; Phlezgon, 
the emperor Adrian's freedman, who wrote ſixteen books of 
the olympiads, ſeems to ſpeak of the darkneſs which hap- 


pened at his death: his words are; There happened the great- 


ejt and moſt remarkable eclipſe that ever had been known ; 


at the ſixth hour the day was ſuddenly turned into night, inſo- 


much, that the ſtars were ſeen : at the ſame time, an earth- 
quake in Bithynia overturned many houſes in the city of Nice. 


This darkneſs, which Ph/egon calls an eclipſe, happened, ac- 


cording to him, in the fourth year of the two hundred and 


Idem, c. 7. 4 SENEC, epilt, 87, „ Tacir. e. 3 
— — — | 5 ſecond 


janus. Getulicus was at this time commander of the legions 
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ſecond olympiad, which ended about the middle of the pre- 
ſent year f. | SE 

THe following year, when Paulus Fabius Perſicus, or, 
as ſome call him Priſius, and L. Vitellius were conſuls, many 
eminent perſons fell, either by their own hands, or thoſe of 


the public executioner, among the reſt Pomponius Labeo and 


Marcus Mmilius Scaurus ; the former once governor of Mæſia, 
being charged with male-adminiſtration, and other crimes, 
prevented condemnation by opening his veins, his wife Paxea 


following his example. The latter a noble orator, a man of Several | 
an illuſtrious deſcent, but a profeſſed debauchee, was accuſed perſons ar- 


raigned. 


by Servilius and Cornelius of adultery with Livia the widow 


of Druſus, and of offering magical ſacrifices , but his true crime 


was the hatred Macro bore him; for Macro, who was at this 
time as much in favour with Tiberius, and no leſs miſchievous 
than Sejanus had ever been, prejudiced the emperor againſt 
him, by perſuading him, that Scaurus, in a tragedy which 
he had compoſed, deſcribed him, and diſplayed his cruelties 
under the name of Atreus. But the pretended criminal, be- 


fore ſentence was awarded againſt him, laid vielent hands on 
| himſelf, being encouraged thereto by his wife, who died with 


him 8. Servilius and Cornelius, his accuſers, were ſoon af- 
ter baniſhed into ſeveral iſlands for accepting a bribe, to drop 
the proſecution, which they had begun againſt Yarius Ligur. 
Abudius Ruſo likewiſe, once edile, was himſelf condemned 
and driven out of Rome, while he attempted to get Lentulus 


Getulicus, under whom he had commanded a legion, TRE, rand 
demned, becauſe he Had efpouſed his daughter to a ſon of Se- — 


in Upper Germany, and by them extremely beloved on ac- 
count of his great mildneſs and clemency. He was likewiſe 


acceptable to the legions of Lower Germany in conſideration 
of their general Apronius, his father-in-law. Hence he was H, 4,12 
generally believed to have written to Tiberius, that not by Jester to 


his own inclination, but by his advice, he had ſought the Tiberius. 


[- alliance of Sejanus ; that he had been as liable to be deceived _ 


as Tiberius, and that it was not reaſonable a fault common 


to both ſhould paſs unblamed in one, and be puniſhed in ano- 


another: he added, that he had hitherto inviolably maintained 
the allegiance he owed him, and that he would continue un- 


| ſhaken in his fidelity to the laſt, provided no dark plots were 


framed againſt him; but that he would look upon a ſucceflor 


t Ore, contra. Celſum, p. 89 & 99 edit, Gras, * Tacir. 
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as the meſſenger of death ; and therefore, that they ſhould, 
as it were, ſtrike up an agreement between them, by which 
the prince ſhould enjoy the reſt of the empire, and he al. 
ways retain his province. This proceeding, however ſurpriſ- 
ing, was believed, becauſe of all thoſe who were allied to 
Sejanus, Getulicus alone eſcaped unhurt, and continued in 
high favour to the laſt. Tiberius, ſenſible that he was uni- 
verſally hated, and that his authority was ſupported more by 


reputation than by force, did not care to attack a man, who 


had both ſufficient power and courage to defend himſelf f, 

A counter- I his year, as Dion Caſſius will have it, or four years before, 
feit Druſus while Druſus was yet living, as Tacitus relates it, a young 
man gave out, that he was Druſus the ſon of Germanicus. 

He was firſt ſeen in the Cyclades, and ſoon after on the con- 

tinent, attended by ſome of the emperor's freedmen, and by 


great crouds of people, who flocked to him from all parts. 


But in the mean time, Poppæus Sabinus, governor of Greece 
and alſo of Macedon, where he was at that time, hearing the 


| ſtory haſtened to Nicopolis, a Roman colony, to obviate the 
evil conſequences of ſuch a report. There he learnt that 


this counterfeit Druſus, being artfully examined, had de- 
clared himſelf to be the ſon of Marcus Silanus, and that many 


of his followers falling off, he had embarqued, as if he de- 


ſigned to fail to Italy. Further than this, ſays Tacitus, we 


| have found nothing concerning the origin or iſſue of that 


affair ?. But Dion Caſſius adds, that the impoſtor being re- 
_ ceived by many cities, and ſtrengthened with vaſt numbers 


of followers, would have reached Syria, and probably been 


acknowledged there by the armies of his pretended father, 


had he not been diſcovered by ſome who knew, ſeized, and 
Tavo con- ſent, him to Tiberius h. The ſame writer tells us, that this 


uli of this year, the twentieth of Tiberius's reign, ending on the nine- 


gear put is teenth of Augu/?, the conſuls ſolemnized it with public vows 
&ralb, and facrifices ; which the emperor highly reſenting, as if they 
had taken upon them to confirm to him the ſovereign power 


for a further term of ten years, cauſed them both to be ar- 


raigned, condemned, and executed ', What Dion ſays of the 
conſuls of this year is not to be underſtood of thoſe we have 
named, but of others, who were ſubſtituted in their 


room, it being evident both from Tacitus and Suetonius, that 


L. Vitellius, the father of the emperor Aulus Vitellius was 
ſent the year following into Syria togovern that province. We 


f Idem, c. zo. Tac ir. annal. 5. c. 10. b Dio . 


ſhall 


Iviii. c. 637. [dem ibid. p. 656. 
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ſnall have frequent occaſion to mention him in the following 


reign (Z). 3 
Ix the following conſulſhip of Ceſtius Gallus and M. Ser- 


vilius Nonianus, the domeſtic evils continued, Tiberius, 


though now three years ſince the execution of Sejanus, be- 
ing no ways appeaſed, either by time or the innumerable vic- 


tims he had already ſacrificed to his jealouſy. He til] pur- 
ſued with freſh rage ſtale and dubious imputations, puniſhing 
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them as recent, heinous, and proved, crimes. The moſt di- , arb 
ſtinguiſhed perſons who periſhed this year, were Fulcivius of fereral 
Trio, Granius Martianus, Tatius Gratianus, Trebellienus pur (ors of 


Rufus, and Sextius Paconianus. Trio, who was conſul the ff 


year that Sejanus was executed, being accuſed of having been 
privy to the treacherous deſigns of that miniſter, made his 


laſt will, in which he compiled a long charge of iniquitics 


(Z) Tacitus tells us, that in the conſulſhip of Fabius and Yitellius, 
after many ages the phœnix appeared in Egypt, and furniſhed 


the learned, both of that country and of Greece, with matter for va- 


rious obſervations concerning that miraculous bird. On this occaſion _ 
be acquaints us with the opinions of ſuch as have written on that 


infion. 


ſubject and tells, that they all agree in this, wiz. that it is a creature 


ſacred to the ſun, and that as to its beak and feathers it differs 


from all other birds; but as to the length of its life relations vary: 
the common opinion is, ſays our hiſtorian, that it lives five hundred 
years; but there are not wanting ſome who extend its life to 1461, 
and affirm, that the three former phœnixes appeared in reigns great- 
ly diſtant, the firſt under Seſoſftris, the next under Anaſis, and that 
the laſt was ſeen under Ptolemy, the third king of the Macedonian 


race, and flew to the city of Heliopolis, accompanied by a vaſt 


number of other birds wondering at her ſtrange ſhape. But the 


Accounts of antiquity, ſays Tacitus, are obſcure : between Ptole- 


un and Tiberius, ſcarce paſſed two hundred and fifty years; whence 


ſome thought that this was no true phœnix, nor come from Ara- 


Via, and that it had nothing of the inftin&t which antient tradition 
aſcribes to the genuine; according to which tradition the true 


Pheenix, having completed a certain courſe of years, builds juſt 
| before its death a neſt in its native land, upon which it ſheds a 


_ generative power, whence ſprings up a young one, whoſe firlt care, 


when grown up, is to bury its father: this it does not undertake _ 
unadviſedly; but firſt tries its ſtrength by gathering and carrying 

a great way loads of myrrh : when it finds itſelf equal to the bur- 
den and fit for a long flight, it takes upon its back its father's body, 
carries it to the altar of the ſun, and there burns it (62). Such 
Vere the opinions of the antients, touching this miraculous, or 


nther fabulous, bird. 


(62) Tacir. c. 28. ö 
fa and 
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their lives, and were debarred the honour of burial. 
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and dreadful invectives againſt Macro and the emperor's 
chief freedmen, not ſparing the prince himſelf, whom he 
ſtyled an old dotard, and, on account of his long abſence, 2 
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deſpicable exile. Theſe invectives were ſuppreſſed by the 


heirs of Trio; but Tiberius, not aſhamed to publiſh his own : 
infamy, ordered them to be read in the ſenate, either to ſhew 


that he could bear ſuch liberties, or becauſe he was willing, 


ſince he had been ſo long ignorant of the black enormities of 


Sejanus, that whatever was ſaid, and however ſaid, con- 
cerning him and his adminiſtration, ſhould be divulged, that 


he might at leaſt learn from the reproaches uttered againſt 
Gramus 


him, the truths which flattery ſtudied to diſguiſe. 
Martianus, the ſenator, being charged with treaſon by Caius 
Gracchus, laid violent hands on himſelf (A). 


anus, who had been prætor, was for the ſame charge ſenten- 


ced to death ; and alſo Trebellienus Rufus, who had been like- 


_ wiſe prætor, and formerly appointed by the ſenate guardian to 
the ſons of Cotys, king of Thrace; but he prevented condemna- 
tion by a voluntary death. Paconianus, who had been choſen 

by Sejanus to plot the overthrow of Caligula, as we have re- 


lated above, was after three years confinement ſtrangled in 


priſon for verſes made there againſt Tiberius k. In the end of 
the year, died Poppeus Sabinus, who had been conſul under 


Auguſtus, had acquired triumphal honours, and governed for 


the ſpace of twenty four years the two Mex/ias, to which Ti- 


berius had added in the ſecond year of his reign Macedon and 
Achaia l. 


favoured by the princes, becauſe he had talents equal to the 


employments given him, and not above them”. He was 


k [dem c. 38. 39. Dio. p. 626. 


1 Tacir. ibid. Dio. p: 
m TACIT. ibid. . b . 


(A) No wonder, that voluntary deaths ſhould be ſo common at 
| Rome, not yet illuminated with the light of the goſpel. 


who fell by the hand of the executioner, forfeited their eſtates with 


dies were publicly expoſed to the inſults of the populace, dragged 


through the ſtreets with iron hooks, and thrown into the Tiber. No 
criminal, of what rank ſoever, nay not even women, were exempted 


from this baſe treatment. On the other hand, the bodies of ſuch, 


as by a voluntary death prevented condemnation, were interred ; 


their wills remained in force, and their eſtates devolved to their 
children (63). „„ 


(63) Tacit, c. 29. Die. J. lait. p. 630. Suet, in Tib. c. 53. 
5 0 ſucceeded _ 


Tatius Grati- 


Tacitus tells us, that he was not diſtinguiſhed 
either by his birth or abilities; but was nevertheleſs raiſed and 


For thoſe, 


Their bo- 


_— 
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ſucceeded in the government of the above-mentioned provin- 
ces by C. Memmius Regulus ". As for the diſturbances 
which happened this year in Armenis, Parthia, and Cilicia, 
the reader will find them deſcribed by us at length in the hiſ- 
tories of thoſe kingdoms. 
Tux following year, 2. Plautius and Sertins Papinius Gal- 
lieus being conſuls, the fame courſe of ſlaughter continued 
unrelenting. Lucius Aruſeius and ſeveral others were con- 
demned and executed. Such executions were now become ſo 
frequent and familiar, that they were hardly taken notice of 
but that of Vibulenus Agrippa, a Roman knight, ſtruck all 
with terror and amazement, After his accuſers had finiſhed. 
their pleadingy againſt him, he pulled out poiſon, which he 
had concealed under his gown, and ſwallowed it in open 
ſenate. He immediately fell, ſo potent was the poiſon ; but 
nevertheleſs was haſtily dragged by the lictors to the dungeon, 
where, though ready to expire, he was ſtrangled by the com- 
mon executioner®. Cajus Galba, a conſular and brother to 
the emperor of this name, with the two Blæſi, fell by 
their own hands; Galba, upon the receipt of a letter from the 
| emperor, forbidding him to caſt lots for the government of a 
|| province; and the Blæſi, becauſe Tiberius beſtowed their 
| prieſthoods, as vacant dignities, upon others; this they took 
nau ſignal of death, and obeyed it. Tigranes, grandſon to He- Tb 
rod king of Fudca by his father Alexander, and to Archelaus guy to 
| king of Cappadecia by his mother Glaphyra , and who death. 
| | had himſelf reigned ſome time in Armenia, was accuſed like a 
private citizen, and, without any regard to the royal dignity, 
condemned and executed with the other pretended criminals 4. 
This prince and his elder brother Alexander had renounced 
the Fewiſh, and embraced the Pagan, religion, out of com- 
plaiſance to their grandiather Archelaus. Agrippa their cou- 
ſin german was in the month of September dra ged to 
priſon loaded with chains, and kept there under cloſe con- 
finement till the death of Tiberius, as we have related in the 
hiſtory of the Fews. The ſame year, the city ſuffered greatly 
by an inundation of the Tiber, and by fire, which burnt down 
that part of the circus which was contiguous to mount Aven- The gen 
tine, and all the buildings on the mount itſelf. This mis- rofry of 
fortune turned to the glory of the prince, for he paid the Tiberi+ 
value of the houſes deſtroy ed, and expended in this bounty a 97 9cca/; 
hundred thouſand great ſeſterces; ; Which proved the more ac- * 4 inked . 


'® Dto. ibid. o Tactr. c. 40. Dio p 634. Sur r. in 
Tib. c. 61. Jos zr R. antiq. I. xviii. c. 7. 1 Taeir. e. 
49. Dio. P. 638. es 
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ceptable to the people, ſays Tacitus, as he had ever been ſpar- 
ing in private buildings (B). To make an eſtimate ot every 
man's loſs, he appointed his four ſons-in-law, Cneius Domitius, 
Caffius Longinus, Marcus Vinicius, and Rubellius Blandus, aſ— 
fitted by Publius Petronius, nominated by the conſuls .* The 


cccleſiaſtic writers tell us, that in this or the preceding year, 


Pontius Pilate wrote to Tiberius on account of the paſſion, 
reſurrection, and miracles, of our Saviour, adding, that the 
number of his followers daily increaſed, and that he was ac- 
counted a god. Heieupon the emperor, ſay they, made a re- 
port of the whole matter to the ſenate, with this favourable 
fuffrage, that Chriſt might be recxoned among the gods: the 


ſenate oppoled this motion, and even by an edict commanded 


all chriſtians to be baniſhed the city. But Tiberius by ano- 
ther edit threatening their accuſers with death, the perſecution 
_ cealed, and the number of the believers daily increnſed both in 
ale and at Rameſ. Whether this account is conſiſtent 
with the fervile ſpirit of the ſenate, and the dread they were 
all under of oppoſing any motion made by the emperor, 1s 
what we refer to the judgment of every impartial reader. 


Tut next conſuls, and the laſt under Tiberius, were 


Cneius Acerronius Proculus and Caius Pontius Nigrinus, or, as 


Suctonius calls him, Niger. The emperor was now in the 


ſeventy-eighth year of his age, without having been ever once 
ind.ſpoſed tince he came to the empire, though he neglected, 


and was even wont to ridicule, the rules and preſcriptions of | 


®Tacir. e. 1 Trarutrt. in e e. . & 21. 
Evses. in chron. & hilt. eccleſ. I. ji. c. 2. Gil bas. 


3 - Tacitns tells us, that this bounty ET the more grateful to 
the peopie, as he was ever ſparing in private buildings ; and adds, 
that his public works never exceeded two, wiz. the temple of Au- 
r4/lus, and the ſcene of Pompey's theatre; nor, when he had finiſh- 


ed both, did he conſecrate either, whether prevented by old age, 


or deſpiſing popularity, is uncertain. Thus Tacitus (64): with 


whom Suetonius does not intirely agree. During the whole time he 


was emperor, ſays that mi, he built nothing that was great and 
magn ificent; the temple of Auguflus, and the reparation of Pom- 


rey theatre, the only public works he ever undertook, he left un- 
finiſhed after ſo many years (65). And in the life of Caligula, he 


finiſhed the temple of Auguffus, fays he, and the ampitheatre of 
Pompey, which Tiberius had begun, but not completed {66). So 
that, according to Tacitus, he finiſhed theſe ORE > - but left 
them zmperfect according to Suetonius. 


(64) Tacit c. 4 Fe 65) Sxet. ibid. e. 47. (66 Ilir in 
Calig. 2 I, 83 | | | a 
phyſicians, 


' 
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phviic.ans, and ſuch as after the age of thirty wanted to be in- 


Jo: .ucd, UV them, wliat helped or hurt their conflitutions. At Tiberius 
lengeh he Was taken ill at AMlura between Antium and Circæi, is taken ill. 


as le was Ieturning to CGapreg from the neighbourhood of 
Rome (C). However, he went forward, and reached Circe:, 
where, to diltemble his indiſpoſition, he not only aſſiſted at 
the Military games exhibited there, but threw darts himſelf at 

a boar, and killed: him. From Cir: gi he advanced to Mi- 
Jenum and finding his ſtrength began to fail him, he ſettled 
in a villa near the promontory, which once belonged to 


the celebrated Lucullus. Already his ſtrength, already his 


ſpirits, failed him; but his diſſimulation tailed him not. To 
hide his declenſion, now very viſible, he exerted the ſame 
vigour of mind, the ſame energy in his diſcourſe, and even af- 
fecked ee to be gay. In the mean time, the courſe of 
exccutions was not interrupted at Rome by the emperor's ill 


neſs. Acutia, once the wife of Publius Vi 'tellius, being char g- 


ed with treaſon by Lelius Balbus, was conderaned. W 
wards Albucilla, who had been married to Sutrins Secundus, 
and was infamous for her amours and debaucheries, was accu- 
d of deviſing charms againſt the lite of Tiberius. In the ſame 
charge were involved, as her accomplices and adulterers, Cueius 


Domitius, Vibius Marſus, and Lucius Arruntius, all three per- Lucius Ar- 
tons diſtinguiſhed by their birth and employments. But as runtius 44“ 
the minutcs tranſmitted to the ſenate imported, that Macro cuſed. 

had preſided in the examination of the witneſſes, and torture 


of the {l.ves, and the minutes were not accompanicd by any 


letter from Tiberius againſt the accuſed, the fathers ſuſpected, 


that while he was ill, the accuſations were in great meaſure 
forged, perhaps, without his privacy, by Macro, an irrecon- , 
cileable enemy to Arruntius. However, that brave Roman 

choſe to die, and to his ſrizuds attempting to divert him from; 
that reſolution, by repreſenting to him, that news of the em— ing. 


(S About the end of the eccediog year, Pike us, leaving his 
iſland, approached Rome, and having ſtaid ſome time at Tuſculu, 
he came within ſix miles of the city, and thence beheid his metro- 
polis floating, as it were, in blood, On his return to Campania, he 
was taken ill at Aura. Suetonius te |; us, that he removed fiom 
the neighbourhood of Rome, being frightened with a kind of prodigy ; 
tor being wont to feed with his own "hand a dragon, in which he 
took great pleaſure, he found it one morning killed and haif de- 
voured by a ſwarm of ants. Herenpon, being warned by the {ourh- 
{:yers to avoid the multitude, he haſtened back to Campana. We 
fad no accounts of this nature in Tacitus, who only tells us, that 7r- 
54,1445, after much ſhi fring of places, ſettled in the end at the pio- 


n.ontory of Mijentm in a villa, wha. once Letonged to LAcallus. 


4 U pero! * 


and affet- 
ing reaſun- 
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peror's death, which would deliver him from the preſent dan- 
ger, wasdaily expected, he anſwered in the following manner: 
„ The ſame meaſures are not alike honourable to all men: 
C ] have lived long enough, and have not wherewithal to 
c reproach myſelf, ſave that I have ſubmitted to bear thus far 
& anold age expoſed to ſo many dangers, long hated as I was by 
ce Sejanus; and am now by Macro, always obnoxious to ſome 
«« reigning miniſter, through no fault of mine, but becauſe I am 
c irreconcileable to the wicked. Tis true, I may outlive, 
« and eſcape, the few. and laſt days of Tiberius: but how 
„ ſhall I eſcape the young prince, his heir? If Tiberius, at 


* fuch an age, and after ſo long experience, has been in- 


£2 death. 


6 tirely changed by the ſpirit of an uncontrouled power, is it 
« to be hoped, that Caligula, who is yet ſcarce out of his 
« childhood, unexperienced in affairs, and brought up in the 
c worſt of principles, will purſue a better courſe, having 
&« Macro for his guide? that Macro, who, being choſen to 
«« oppreſs Sejanus as the more wicked of the two, has ſince 
&« afflicted the republic with more miſchiefs and cruelties, 
4] foreſee a ſervitude yet more dreadful, and therefore will 
c fly both from the preſent and the impending calamities ”, 
Having uttered theſe words as if he had been inſpired by the 
gods, he opened his veins, and bled to death >. Such 
was the end of Lucius Arruntins, a man of a moſt illuſtrious 


deſcent, of great fortune, and extraordinary accompliſhments, 


for which he was accounted by Auguſtus, as we have ob- 


ſerved in the beginning of this reign, equal to the ſove- 
reignty. Domitius, by pretending to prepare for his de- 


fence, and Marſus, by ſeeming reſolved to end his life by 
abſtinence, outlived Tiberius, and eſcaped the prefent danger. 


As for Albucilla, ſhe attempted to lay violent hands on her- 


ſelf ; but the blow proving ineffectual, ſhe was by order of 


the ſenate dragged to priſon, and there executed. Againſt 


the accomplices of her debaucheries, it was decreed, that 


Eraſidlius Sacerdos, formerly prztor, ſhould be baniſhed to an 
iſland; and that Pontius Fregellanus and Lælius Balbus, both 


ſenators, ſhould be degraded. About the fame time, Sextus 


Papinius, of a conſular family, probably the fon of Sextus 
Papinius, who was conſul the feregoing year, ended his life, 


by throwing himſelf headlong from a high place, to avoid the 


impure ſolicitations of his own mother, who was thereupon _ 
accuſed, but only baniſhed Rome for ten years, till her 


younger ſon had paſſed the dangers of youth i, 


k Idem, C. 48. F Idem, C. 49. 3 | 
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an- In the mean time, Tiberius, having read in the journal 

er: of the ſenate, that ſome priſoners had been diſcharged, becauſe 

en: he had only writ that informations were lodged againſt them 

| to without mentioning witneſſes, tranſported with rage, reſolved 

far to return at all adventures to Capreæ, and there, as in a place of 

s by ſafery, revenge the affront offered him ; but the bad weather 

me and his diftemper kept him againſt his will at Miſenum k. 

Lam However, he ſtill hoped to overcome his preſent indilpoſition, 

ive, depending upon the predictions of Thraſyllus, which he eſ- Hir in4i/- 
how teemed as ſo many oracles (D), that famous aſtrologer ha- poſetion 
EY ving aſſured him, that he was to live ten years longer, ei- prevents his 

in. ther deceived himſelf, or with a deſign to deceive Tiberius, Suug 
Is it that he might not haſten the execution of thoſe who were f 
bis 5 5 5 25 3 

the e in Tib. c. 73. 

ving | 

n to (D) Tiberius, during his retirement at Rhodes, applied himſelf 

Ince _ chiefly to the ſtudy of judicial aftrology, under the direction of 

eien Tpbraſyllus, whoſe skill in that art he proved by the following trial. 

will He led him to a houſe built on the top of a ſteep rock by the ſea- 
„ fide, and there minutely conſulted him about various events. Thra- 
* | fllus gave ſatisfactory anſwers to all his queſtions, aſſured him that 
' the he ſhould be ſoon raiſed to the empire, and foretold many revolu- 
duch tions, which afterwards happened as they had been predicted. 
riou Tiberius, ſtruck with amazement, asked him, whether he had cal- 
ents, culated his own nativity, and could thence foreſee what was to befal 
ob- him the ſame year, nay, that very day? The reader is to know, 
ove- that the way to the abovementioned houſe lay croſs. ſolitary | 

de- rocks and dreadful precipices; and that Tiberius, if he ſuſpected 
fe by | the predictions of the aftrologer, whoſe art he meant to try, to be 
igel. ' vain, uſed on his return to caſt him headlong into the ſea. This had 

—— been . fate of ſeveral, who, unſkilled in the art they profeſſed, 
of had empted to impoſe upon him with falſe predictions. Thra- 
zin he, therefore, when the abovementioned queſtion was put to him, 

8 8 ſurveying the poſitions of the ſtars and calculating their aſpects, 

that degan at firſt to heſitate, then to tremble, and the more he meditat - 
o an ae, the more he appeared diſmayed with wonder and dread ; at 

both laſt he cried out, that juſt then he was threatened with a danger 5 
extus very near fatal. At theſe words Tiberius embracing him, congra- 
extus tulated him upon his foreſight of dangers and his ſecurity from them; 
life, and thenceforth, eſteeming his predictions as ſo many oracles, held 
the him in the rank of his moſt intimate friends (67). Tiberius him- 
upon ſelf is ſaid to have been ſkilled in aſtrology, but nevertheleſs died, 

her if Dion Caſſi us is to be credited (68), ten years ſooner than he ex- 

| pected; whichdiſcovers, to uſe the expreſſi on of Tacitus, the Hort 8 

| e between the art and the falſhood of the art. | | 

Ta : (67) Tacit, amal. 6. c. 20. 


/ 68 ) 2 I. lviii. /. 635. 
5 | in 
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in priſon. However that be, many were indebted to 
7 iraſyilus's prediction for their lives l. Tiberius, relving 
upon this, purſued his former courſe of life, witizout ſo much 
ad elinquithing his hametul dcbaucherics, or incntioning his 
diſtemper to any phyſician, However, Charicle:, an cnunent 
man in that profeſſion, who always attended him, as if he wer 
departing upon ſome private affair, under the apprarance of 
kithng his hand as he went out of the room, touched his pulſe, 
Tiberi 1Ks, ſuſpeCting tlic artifice, inftantly ordered the enter- 
taiament to be ſerved up, perſuaded Charicles to fit down 
again, and continued himſelf at table longer than uſual, a 
it he meant that honour only fora farewel to bis friend, but in 


reality to teign health and hide his weaknefs. When the cn-“ 


tertamment was over he did not forget his old cuſtom ; but 
ſtanding in the middle of the room with an officer by 
him, he called them all by their names, and took his Jeave 
of each of the gueſts in particular, as if he had been in 
perfect health, But for all this, Charicies aflured Macrs, 
that the emperor declined apace, and that he could not lat 
two days longer. Hence the whole court was filled witt: 
Civic Conſultations, and expreſies were ſent to the generals and 
armies m. 
Tiberius had no ſurviving children of his own ; he had 

deed a grandſon, the ſon of Druſus, named Tiberins Nero, 
and ſurnamed Gemellus, or the Twin, becauſe born at a biith 


with another, who died in his infancy. Caius, ſurnamed Ca- 


ligula, was his grandſon too, but only by adoption, he being 
the fon of his nephew Germanicus, whom he had adopted by 
order of Auguſtus. Hence he was at a loſs to which of the 
two he ſhould bequeath the empire. The ſon of Dralus was 


 ncarer in blood, and far more dear to him, but too young to 


govern ſuch a mighty empire; being at this time but 11 the 


{eyentcenth year "of. his age. Caius was in the flower and 


vigour of youth, but greatly beloved by the people, which was 
a lufficient motive for his grandfather to hate him. In this 


perplexity the emperor thought even of Ciaudius, who was 


2 
his nephew and brother to Germanicus ; but the weakneſs of 


his underſtanding prevented the choice: for he had been hi- 


| therto reckoned incapable of any public employment. To 


ſeck a ſucceſſor out of his own family was diſgracing, and in 
a manner inſulting, the name of the Cæſars and the memory 
f Auguſ7us, For he had more at heart the grandeur of his 


race, than the welfare and ſecurity of the Ronan; ſtate. 8 


1 Dao. I. Iviii. p. 638. '*® elr e. ze. Sur. in. 
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that, his mind ſtill wavering and his ſtrength decaying, he 
ett to the eccifion of fate a deliberation, to which he was 
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now unequal u. Thus Tacitus. But Dion Caſſius tells us, Varinus 
tiat he pequeathed the empire to Caius, whom he knew to inen of 
be naturally cruel, arrogant, and tyrannical, hoping that his WITS A 


vices would eff;ce the memory of his own wickedneſs, an 
that he would complete the deſtruction of the Roman nobi- 


lity, being often heard to ſay, that Priam was à happy prince, 


who had "the pleaſure to outlive all his ſubjects, and ſee his 
kingdom with his whole race periſh with him ; and that in Ca- 


[7 ul he had brought up a ſerpent for tlie people of Rome, 


and a Phaeton for the reſt of the world o. But with Dion 
Caſfins's leave, we cannot perſuade ourſelves, that ſuch hor- 
rible thouguts inould have ever entered into the mind even of 
Tiberius; and if they had, we may boldly affirm, that he was 
not lo impulitic as ever to have uttered them. Suetonus allures 
us, that two years before his death he made his will, of which 


there were two copies, one under his own hand, the other writen 


by one of his freedmen, but both to the ſame purpoſe, and wit- 


nelled by perſons of no rank or diſtinction. By that will he 


left coheirs, Caius his grandſon by Germanicus and Tiberius 
by Druſus, both in equal portions, and ſubſlituting them ſuc- 
ceflively v. This, in the opinion of a modern critic of no 


mean character 4, did not ſo much regard the emperor's 


4 bout "is laft 
will, 


private eſtate, as the empire ; for Dion Caſſus tells us in ex- According 
preſs terms, that the prince left the empire by his laſt will to ſome Cu- 
to young Tiberius too, that he took cafe to make this his laſt ius ard 

diſpoſition well known, and even cauſed it to be read by % Ti. 


acro in the ſenate . Suetonius likewiſe in his life of Cali 


gula writes, that the ſe nate and people unanimouſly e- 
Caligula ſole emperor, contrary to the expreſs will « 

Tiberius, who had left him but his colcir with another of Yo 
giandchildren, who was then under age, and ſtill in his 


berius J 
partners iu 
the empire. 


prætexta lt. Philo likewiſe the Few afiures us, that yourg 


Tiberius was left coheir of Caius, and his collions in the 


lovereignty 3 and adds, that Tiberius, if he had lived a 


little ger, would have cut off Catus, and leſt the empire 
to his grandſon without either a partner or a rival*. Agrip- 


pa, who was afterwards king of Juli a, being come to 


wait on Tiberius, while he {till reſided in his illand, the 
emperor recommended to him his grandſon 8 and 


" Tacir c. 26. » Dio. ibid. p.636. Sv Er. ibid. c. 
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ſaved by 


Macro. 


nourable in the affection ſhe ſhewed for Caius. 
writer adds, that Tiberius, whom no prince ever ſurpaſſed in 


. 
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highly reſented his paying more court to Caius than to him; 
nay, he cauſed him ſix months after to be dragged to priſon, 
though he had received him on his arrival with the greateſt 
marks of friendſhip and affection, becauſe, in a private con- 
verſation with Caius, he had wiſhed young Tiberius might 
ſoon die, and ſurrender the empire to him *. Caius, there- 
fore, doubting of the inclination of Tiberius, left no ſtone 
unturned to ſecure the empire by other means. He even 
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dehaſed himſelf fo far as to court the favour of Ennia Næ- 


via, the wife of Macro, with the promiſe of marriage, as 
ſoon as he attained the ſovereign power. His view in this 
was to engage in his intereſt her huſband, whoſe credit with 
the emperor was known to be great v. Tacitus and Dion 
Caſſius tell us, that after the death of Claudia, who had been 
eſpouſed to Caligula, Macro himſelf, to make his court to 


him, obliged his wife to ſacrifice her honour to his ambitious 


— — —— > Cong 


views, and to ſecure the young prince by a promiſe of mir- | 


riage*. But Philo ſays; that Macro was altogether a ſtran- 


ger to the infamy of his wife, and ſuſpected nothing diſho- 
The ſame 


ſagacity and penetration, looking upon Caius as incapable of 
the government of ſuch a vaſt empire, and at the ſame time 


ſuſpecting him an enemy in his heart to the whole race of the 
Claudii, that is, to all his relations on the father's fide, and 
conſequently to young Tiberius, would have cut him off, 


inſtead of naming him for his ſuccefſor, had not Macro di- 


verted him from this deſign, by excuſing the faults of the 
young prince, by aſcribing to modeſty his ſeeming want of 
parts, and aſſuring the emperor, that he had a great reſpet 


and affection for his grandſon Tiberius 1. Macro's partiality 
for Caius was not unknown to Tiberius, who upbraided bis 


miniſter with it, telling him, that he neglected the ſetting ſun, 
and courted the riſing. On ſeveral other occaſions he dropt 


certain words, which plainly ſhewed, that he foreſaw what 


would happen after his death (E). As one day Catus __— 


v los zr. antiq. . xviii. c. 7. 
Dio. I. lviii. p- 639. 
4. P- 997, 998. 1 


(E) Joſephus writes, that Tiberius, deſirous to know by ſome 
prognoſtic to which of his grandchildren the gods reſerved the 
empire, told Evodus, one of his freedmen, that he had a mind to 
ſee Cains and young Tiberius early next morning. Az he ie gow 
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ed Sy la upon ſome occaſional diſcourſe, Tilerius told him, 
that he would have all the vices of Sylla, and none of his vir- 
tues. At another time, a debate ariſing between the two 
young princes, the emperor embraced with many tears his 
little grandſon; and, addrefling himſelf to Caius, who, at 
this demonſtration ef kindnels, betrayed great ſternneſs in 


his countenance, Thou, ſaid he, wilt one day murder him, KK dat - 
and another will murder thee *. This he foretold, not from told bs 
ſkill in aſtrology, as Dion imagines , but from his ſagacity, Tiberius. 


and thorough knowledge of mankind. 
Id the mean time the emperor's ſtrength failing him daily 


more and more, on the ſixteenth of March fo deep a ſwoon 


ſeized him, that he was believed to have finiſhed his courſe. 


Hereupon Caius, quitting in haſte the palace to take poſſeſſion I too h 
of the empire, ſhewed himſelf abroad in the midſt of a great ?y #7 fate 

throng of perſons, of all ranks, paying him their congratula- Ya 
tions upon his acceſſion to the throne. But, in the height of “ ©7770 


his joy, ſudden notice was brought him, that Tiberius had 
Tac. c. 46. Dio. I. Iviii. p. 636. Dio p. 636. 


ſuaded, no doubt from his kill in aſtrology, that he, who came 


firſt, ſhou!d ſucceed him, he charged Tiberius's governor to bring 
his grandſon to him next morning by break of day, ordering at the 


ſame time Ewvodus to introduce to him immediately the young 
prince, who ſhould arrive firſt. Accordingly as ſoon as day appear- 
ed, the freedman, purſuant to his orders, went to wait at the door 
of the emperor's chamber the arrival of the princes, not doubting 
but Tiberius, upon the warning he had had, would get the ftart of 
Caius. But it happened quite othe:wiſe; Caius was already there, 


and immediately introduced by Ewodus to the emperor, who, in 


ſeeing him, burſt into tears, but ſoon reſtrained them, to acquaint 
Caius that the gods reſerved the empire for him, and to recom- 
mend to him his grand ſon, whom they debarred from that power 
and authority which was due to him by right of ſucceſſion. Calas 


made many fine promiſes, though he meant nothing leſs than to 
perform them; and the emperor, having named him for his ſuc- 


ceſſor, died a few days after (69). Ac ording to this account, 
which, in our opinion, favours of the fable, Tiberius left the em- 
pire to Caius alone; according to Dian Caſſius and Suetonius, to 


Caius and Tiberius jointiy; and according to Tacitus, to neither, 


IJ 


but to the deciſion of fate, that is, to the perſon for whom fate or. : 
deſtiny reſerved it. The authority of Tacitus is of great weight 


with us, eſpecially in what he relates here, ſince all authors agree 
in deſcribing Tiberius as a fataliſt, or one who was perſuaded that all 
things were governed by fate. N e 
7 Slade ne EEE 
Vor. XIII. 88 recevered 
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recovered his ſight and voice, and had called for ſome refreſh- 
ment, to ilrengthen his fainting ſpirits T his unexpected 
news {truck all with dread and horror; the croud about Ca- 
ligula diſperſed in a trice, every one reſuming talfe forrow, 
or pretending ignorance, and the young prince himfclf, 
trembling, ſpeechleſs, and not able to fiir from his place, ex- 
pected there immediate death inſtead of the empire. Mace. 
alone continucd undiſturbed, and, ordering the apartment to 
be cleared, cauſed the weak old man to be ſmothered with a 
weight of coverings, under colour of keeping bim warm +, 
Sencca, as quoted by Suctenius, tells us, that Tiberius, hnd- 
ing bis end appro ached, pulled off his ring, and held it a con- 
Gderable time in his Wee" as if he deſigned to give it to ſome 
body; that he put it upon his finger again, and that, aficr 
baviny continued a Jong time motionleſs with his leſt hand 
ſhut cloſe, all of a ſudden he called one of bis attendaiit:, 
and no one anſwering, he roſe up; but his ſtrength failing 
The d:ath him, he fell down by ithe bed-ſide, and dieds. Others 
of Tibe- write, that Caius not only gave him a ſlow- working poiſon, 


rius. which conſumed him by degrees, but that having commanded 


Year o 
the flood, 
23036. 


his ring to be taken off of his finger, and obſerving Tiberius 
to make ſome reſiſtance, he immediately ſmothered him with 


Ot Chriſt a pillow ; they add, that this action ſeemed ſo cruel to one of 
his freedmen, that he could not forbear crying out; which 


Ip 


Or Rome, ſo provoked Cars, that he cauſed him to be immediately ap- 


785. prehended and crucified. This does not at ali ſeem incredible, ſays 


| Suetonius, ſince there are authors, who affirm, that he bragged of 


having attempted to diſpatch the old emperor on whother oc- 
caſion, publicly owning that, to revenge the death of his mo- 


ther and brothers, he went with a dagger in his hand into 


Tiberius's chamber while he was aſleep ; but, being touched 


with ompaffion, he threw away the weapon, and retired; 

that Tiberius ſaw him, but thought it adviſeable to take no 
notice of what he had obſcrved. This ciicumſtance inclines 
us ts believe the whole account fabulous, and invented either 


by Carus himſelf, or by thoſe who relate it. He did not in- 


deed want cruelty for ſuch an attempt, but courage and re- 


ſolution, if we may depend upon the character which Tacitus, 
and molt writers, give him. Tiberius died, according to Ta- 


citus d and Suetenius e, on the ſixteenth, according to Dion 


Ca//iusf, on the twenty ſixth of March; ſo that he reigned. 
trom the death of Aug uſtus, twenty-two years, {1x months, 


b Tactr.c 50. Dio. l. Ivüii. p. 639. IT 3 ibid. c. | 
nn LY SUET. c. 73. Dio. l. 
I 'Uli. 2 639. 


and 
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and twenty ſix days, or ten days more, as Dian will have it. 
He was at his death in the feventy-eighth year of his age, 
which he had entered four months, and nine, or at moſt nine- 


teen, days before . Though he had the preceding year high- 


ly obliged the city by a generous bounty on occaſion of a 


__ 


fire, yet the news of his death was received with the greateſt The joy of | 
demonſtrations of joy, the populace running up and down he Roman 
the ſtreets in great crouds, and crying, Throw the tyrant in- people at 


t the Tiber, or beſeeching their mother earth, and the in- 
ferna! gods, to vouchſafe him no place but among the impi- 
ous : ſome threatened to drag his vile carcaſe to the Gemonie, 
and there expoſe it to the rage and fury of the multitude, 
provoked not only by his paſt cruelties, but by a new piece 


of inhumanity, even after his death. For whereas, by the 


decree we have ſpoken of above, it was provided, that no cri- 
minal whatſoever ſhould be executed till the tenth day after 
ſentence pronounced, that term happening to expire with re- 


the news 
of his 


death. 


ſpect to ſeveral perſons on the ſame day the news of Tie- 


rius's death reached Rome, they earneſtly begged for a farther 


reprieve, not doubting but Caius would grant them their 
lives and liberty. But as he was abſent, and no one elſe at 


Rome, to whom any petition in their behalf could be addreſ- 


ſed, the keepers of the priſon ſtrangled them of their own 
accord, and expoſed their bodies to public view; which cruel 


action increaſed the hatred of the people againſt Tiberius, as 
if his cruelty had outlived him b. Several others, however, 


were ſaved; for the emperor dying before the term of their 


_ reprieve expired, they had time to apply to his ſucceſſor, 


who ſet them at liberty: . The body of the deceaſed emperor 


H is body 


was by the ſoldiers, without doubt of the prætorian guards, conveyed to 
carried from Miſenum to Rome, where it was burnt with the Rome, 


uſual ſolemnity, Caius, who had never abandoned the body, 44 there 


out forgetting himſelf. He had written to the ſenate before, 


acquainting them with the death of the emperor, and his ac- 


pronouncinz the funeral oration, in which he ſpoke little of burnt, 
Tiberius, but greatly extolled Auguſtus and Germanicus, with- 


ceſſion to the empire, and requiring them at the tame time 


to decree thoſe honours to Tiberius, which they had for- 
merly beſtowed on Augu/tus. But the ſenate, not yet. ac- 
quainted with the humour of the new emperor, poſtponed 


the affair till his arrival, when he took no farther notice 


of what he had written; but cauſing the body to be 


brought into the city in the night-time, expoſcd it the next 


$ Tacir.c. 51. Dio. ibid. p. 630. Sen r. ibid. c. 75. 


Dio. 1. Iviii. p. 633. 
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day, and then ordered it to be burnt without any extraordi- 


nary pomp or honours k. As for his character, every reader 


may draw it to himſelf, after the detail we have given of the 
mott remarkable actions of his life. However, to what we 
have already ſaid, we ſhall ſubjoin the words with which Ta- 
citus cloſes the hiſtory of his reign. Tiberius, ſays he, was 
deſervedly eſteemed by all while he was a private man, or 


commanded under Auguftus : with great cunning and addreſs 


he feigned virtue, while Germanicus and Druſus lived: he 
bore a mixt character of good and evil till the death of his 


mother: he did not diſguiſe his execrable cruelty, but con- 
cealed his lewdneſs, while he loved and feared Sejanus at 


luſt he abandoned himſelf at once to all wickedneſs, being 


no longer reſtrained either by ſhame or fear, but following 
the bent of his own diſpoſition and nature (F). Mary 


eminent 
* Idem, I. lix. p. 642. 1e c. 51. i 


(F) We ſhall ſubjoin here ſome obſervations on Tiberius, which 
we have found in the antients ; but for brevity's ſake avoided in- 


ſerting in our text. He was, as Suetonius informs us, a great lover 
of the liberal arts; he was an eloquent and ready ſpeaker, and 
in his writings imitated Meala Corvinus, a famous orator ; but 
his too great niceneſs, or rather affeQation, rendered his ſtyle per- 


piexed and obicure ; whence he was eſteemed a better ſpeaker 


without, than upon, premeditation and ſtudy. He wrote a lyric 
poem, intitled, 4 complaint on the death of Lucius Cæſar, which 
was greatly eſteemed ; and ſeveral Greet pieces, in imitation of 


Euphorion, Rl j anus and Parthenius, poets whom he admired above 


the reſt, and whoſe ſtatues he cauſed to be dedicated in the public 
| libraries amongſt thoſe of the moſt celebrated writers. He took 
great delight in the fables of the poets, with which he was tho-. 


roughly acquainted, and uſed to puzzle the grammarians with the 


following and ſuch- like queſtions ; Who was Hecuba's mother 


What was the name of Achilles amongſt the maids at the court of 


Lycomcdes? What ſongs the Syrens were ſaid to fing, Fc. The 
Greek tongue he ſpoke with great readineſs and eaſe, but uſed it very 


ſeldom. In his ipeeches to the ſenate he took care to avoid Greek 
words; inſomuch, that the Latin tongue ſupplying him with no 
word to expreſs monopoly, he begged leave to uſe a foreign one. 


| Having read in a decree of the ſenate the word emblema, he deſired 


the ſenators to alter it, and either put a Latin word in its room, 
or exprels the meaning of it by circumlocution (70). He betrayed 
even from his infancy man:tett tokens of a cruel, ſavage, and un- 


trattable temper ; whence Theodorus Gadareus, who taught him the 


70) Suet. ibid. c. 70. | 
7 ) 7 fault 
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eminent writers flouriſhed in his reign, of whom we ſhall 


give a ſuccinct account, not to interrupt the thread of our 
tiitorv, in cur notes (G), to which we rcter our readers. 


firſt rudiments of learning, uſed to call him, 4 maſs of clay tem 
fered avith blood (751), Moſt of the antients. who ſpeak of him, 
obſerve, that though he could brook no oppoſition, yet he abhor- 
red flatrery, as ſuiting only with the ſpirit of ſlaves, and was even 
aſhamed of the mean ard faviſh ſubmiſſions of the tenate. He ne- 
ver forgave free ſpeakers, never could endure men of a bold ſpirit, 
whom firit or aſt he purſued to deſtruction; but at the ſame time 
he abominated flattery, when he knew it to be ſo; whence it was 


dangerous, fays Tacitus, to practiſe no fattery, and dangerous to 


practiſe too much, adzlations, que perinde anceps fi nulla, & ubi 
nimia eft : and elſewhere, lib ertatem metuchat, adulationem oderat. 
As he was a man of great penetration, and endowed with extraor- 
dinary talents both for civil and military emp!oyments, he would 
have made a great figute in the times of the republic, well ſup- 
ported. the dignity of a ſenator, diſcharged with credit the firſt of- 
fices of ſtate, and in all likelihood died in renown, and left be- 
But being, unhappily for himſelf and 


his paſſions ; ſo that he, who might have proved an excellent and 
uſeful member of a free ſtate, became a prince altogether merci- 
leſs, nay a deſtructive and inſupportable tyrant. What is not to 
be apprehended from power without controul! and who is to be 


truſted with it, when a man of ſuch great parts, and fo long ex- 


perience, as Tiberius, was ſo intirely mat. tered and intoxicated 
with it ? 

(G) Theſe were, Velleius Ferenc; of kate hiſtory the far 
greater part is loſt ; 
hiſtory of the 8 and that of the Romans, from the defeat of 


Per ſes to the ſeventeenth year of Tiberius's reign. He is thought 


to have written with candour and imparuality ti! ll the times of the 


' C/ars, in whoſe favour he miſerabiy perverts truth, or utterly 


ſuppreſſes it. What he writes of 7 iberius ought rather to be ſtyled 
a fulſom panegyric, than a hiſtory. Semper manne fortune comes e, 
adulato, ſays he; Flattery is a conſtant attendant upon greatne/s : 
and indeed he is hinielf a remarkable inſtance of the truth of this {ay- 
ing, as mult evidently appear to every impartial reader in the per- 
uſal of the account he has left us of T:berias's reign. 
Germanicus of cowardice, while he repreſents others 2s conſumma: 
heroes, Who were no-ways to compare with that brave piiuce 


either in Courage or conduct. His chief hero, after Tiberius, was 


the favourite miniſter Sejanus, on whom he beſtows the hig. ot en 
comiums, not ſoreſceing the doom that hupg over Nis Eead, and 


(71) An, c. 57. 


on 


what ſtill remains of it comprehends the antient 
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ſoon after overtook him. Some writers think, that Ye//:ius himſelf 
fell with Sejauus, as a friend, if not an accomplice, of the traitor 
won he to undeſervedly commended. He put the laſt hand to 
his work in the conſalſhip of M. V inicius, to whom he inſcribed it; 
that is in the ſeventeenth year of Tiberizs's reign, as he himſelf 


informs us (72), and twenty-ſeven after he had been adopied by 


Auguſtus. He was of an equeſtrian family, come originally trom 
Campania, and deſcended by the mother from the celebrated De. 
cius Magius, who, being condemned by the ſenate of Capua to be 


delivered up to Hannibal, for his ſteady adherence to the Roman in- 


terelt, was ſent away for Carthage, but driven by a ſtorm to the 
dominions of Ptolemy king of Egypt, who took him under his pro- 
tection. His paternal grandfather was likewiſe a native f Cam- 
pania, but raiied to great preferments, firſt by Pompey the Great, 
and afterwards by Brutus, under whom he ſerved. He himſelf 


ſerved nine years under Tiberius, firſt as military tribune in Thrace 


and Macedon, and afterwards in quality of commander of the legio- 
nary horle in Germany. As to his civil employments, he was ho- 
noured with the quæſtorſhip, the prztorſhip, and, as ſome writers 


conjecture, with the conſulate ; which is not improbable, ſince he 


was in great favour both with Tiberius and Sejanus (73). 
Valerius Maximus, who left behind him a collection of the memor- 


. 
1 


able actions and ſay ings of the antients, wrote about the latter end 


of Tiberius's reign, after the fall of Szjanus, as is manifeſt from his 
own words, and from thoſe of the antients, who quote him. His 
ſtyle, which has nothing of the purity of the age he is ſuppoſed to 
have lived in. has prompted ſome to imagine, that his writings are 


of a much later date. Theſe take it for granted, that all thoſe who 


wrote in the golden age, wrote well, which others deny. Veſſius 


takes the work, which paſſes under the name of Valerius Maximus, 


to be only an abridgment of what he wrote, done by one Julius 
Paris. In what age the ſuppoſed author of this epitome lived, we 
are no-where told ; but to him is generally aſcribed the treatiſe of 


Roman names, which is ſubjoined to the nine books of Valerius 


Maximus (74). | 


Strabo, whoſe ſeventeen books of geography are ſo much and ſo 


deſervedly admired by the learned, obſerves in his fixteenth book, 


that the kingdom of Comagene had been but very lately reduced to 


a Roman province. This happened, according to the opinion of 
the beſt chronologers, the eighteenth year of the chriſtian æra, and 


the fifth of Tiberius's reign ; ſo that we reaſonably ſuppoſe Strabo, 


who was then very old, to have ended both his work and his life 


before the death ot Tiberius. He wrote other books, but none of 


of them have reached us. 


Dionyſius the geographer, who wrote a deſcription of the earth | 5 
in Greek verſe, died, according to Veſſtus, in the reign of Tiberias. 


: | (72) Val Patercul. I ii. c. 126. (73) Vide Veſſ. hift. Lat. l. 
For 


8. c. 24. (74) {dem, ibid. c. 24. 
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For that writer takes this to be the Dromfſius who was ſent into the 
eaſt by Auruſlus, as we read in Pliny (75), to ſurvey toe Coun» 
tries, and make an exaQ deſcription of them for the ule of Caius 
Cz/ar, who was to be ſent thither. The D:omfius whom Auou/?us 
employed, was a native of Corax. called alio Alexandria and An 
tioch, and fituated between the Tigris and Euleus. He was the 
laſt, fays Pliny, who wrote a deſcription of the whole ea n Scali- 
ger will not allow the deſcription of the earth, which has reached 


us, to be the work of that Dionyſius, but of another, who flouriſhed 


under the emperor Severus. Salmaſius, on the other hand, aſcribes 
it to one of the ſame name, who wrote in the reign of M. Aure- 
lius; and in his notes on the Auguſtean hiſtorians (76), promiſes to 
ſupport this opinion with unanſwerable arguments in a new edi- 
tion, which he then deſigned, of Piomſius. This promiſe he made in 
1620. But in his notes upon Solinus, publiſned in 1629, ſpeaking 


occaſionally of Dionyſus the geographer, he ſays, that he lived 


under the emperor Severus, without taking the leaſt notice of his 


invincible arguments, or ſo much as deigning to acquaint us with 


the reaſons which pfompted him to change his opinion (77). 


He ſpeaks of him in another placce (78): but there endeavours 


only to prove, that he did not flouriſh in the reign of Augu/lus. 


Suidas mentions three geographers, all bearing the name of Diony- : 


frus ; one a native of Corinth, another of Miletus, and the third ei- 


ther of Rhodes or Samos (79). In ſuch variety of opinions, we will 
not take upon us to aſcertain the time, in which flouriſhed the au- 


thor of the deſcription of the earth that has reached us: all we 


can ſay is, that Euſtathius, Vaſſius, father Pagi, and cardinal Noris 


were certainly miſtaken in ſuppoſing him to have lived in the time 


of Auguſtus, ſince he mentions ſome events, as Salma ſius rightly ob- 


ſerves (80), which happened in the reign of Demitian 5 
Phædrus, who tranſlaced into Latin verſe the fables of AE hop, 
was, according to VH ($1), a native of Thrace, and one of Au- 
guſtus's freedmen, and died in the reign of Tiberius 
Tbraſyllus the aſtrologer, of whom we have ſpoken above, was 
well verſed in ſeveral other ſciences, eſpecially in Plato's philo- 
ſophy. Jonſſius takes him to be the author of a work, quoted by 


ſome of the antients, on the genealogy of Plato 82). To him are 


likewiſe aſcribed ſome books of phyſic quoted by Plixy The em 
peror Julian aſſures us, that Thraſyllus acquired more fame by the 
books he left behind him, than by his mighty credit with Tiberius 


Tiberius's reign (84). But it is manifeſt from Dion Caf rus, that 


mal. in Solin p, 628. (78) Ibid p. 411. (% Suid p 747. 


(80 Salma/ ubi ſupra. (81) Ve, poet. Latin. c. 2. (82) 
Toann Jonſſ. de ſcrister hiſtoriæ oil oft ce, I xvii. Geneve, anne 
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Thrafjllus died by the courſe of nature in the thirty-ſixth year of the 
chriitian ra, that is, a year beſore Tiberius (85). 

L. Fereſtella, the poet and hiſtor:an, died towards the latter end 
of Tiberius reign. He ſeems to have been greatly eteemed by the 
antients: 85 ; but ſome are of opinion, that nore of his works have 
reached our times. The treatiſe of the Rowan magiſtrates, which 
goes under his name, is of a later date. and generally aiciibed to 
And ea Domenic: Flocco, a native of Florence 

Ferrius Flaccus, a celebrated grammarian and preceptor to Cain, 
and Lucius Cæſar, died in the reign of Tiberius, extremely old 


(87. He wrote, accardigg to Aulus Gellias (88, ſeveral books 


of memorable thingt, and a book of the fignification of words, which 
05 writer ſometimes quotes (89) We have ſti! ſome fragments 
of 1everal- of his works, quoted ſometimes by Macrobiut, and fre. 
quentiv by Plimz, He wrote a book of Faſti, and a catalogue nf 
a}! the Roman conſuls to his time, which was engraved on marbbe, 


and ſet up in the forum of Prencfie 9. Mott writers take the 


ragiments: of the Faſti, which are li! | tc ke ſeen in = capitol at 


Rome to be the fame that were ſet up at Præneſte; but they can 


_alledye nothing in proof of their opinion, except mere co:jectures, 


ſince other, as well as Ferriuc, might have undertaken a work of 
the ſame nature. The Fafti Capitolini, beſides the names of the 
contuls, mark the triumphs, ſeveral incidents relating to hiſtory, 
and alſo the years of Rome ; but are always a year behind . 


whom moit authors fol! ow. Fo theſe we might add many other 
writers, who flouriſhed under Tiberius, ac cording to V offeut and 


Fe as ; but as their works are long ſince loſt, we {hall not de- 


tain our readers wit h a detail, from which they can reap no 
profit. 


As the reverend 3 Catroa and Nouille, have not yet car- 


ried their Roman hiſtory beyond this period, the death of Tiberius, 
we think ourſe'ves bound both in juſtice and gratitude to acknow- 
ledge in -this place the afſitance we have received from their 


Iabours. "The copious materials, which they have collected with 
incredible pans from almoſt innumerab/e authors, have been, we 


muſt own. a great help to us, though we have never made uie of 


them without confy ring the originals, a caution, we are forry to 


jiy it, Khich we 7 — found too often neceſſary. But of their 
moſt materia! and remarkable miſtakes notice has been o cafionally 
taken in the courie of the preſent hiſtory ; and in this place we 
are only to r2turn them thanks, which we do accordingly, for the 
aſhfance they have lent us. We might juttly be taxed with n- 
gratitude, if we did not at the ſame time diicharge another obliga- 


tion, and own ourſeives greatly indebted to a writer of our own 


(84) Zen. ibid. . ii e,; 85 \ Die. I. Iviii. p 638. /36) 
Piinl. nxx14 c. 11 Hier. 6 187) Suet. gran. 6 17. 
88) Ha! :Gell. I. iv: L. 1 
. (90) Set. ibid. ; 

I | | nation; 


(89) Iaem, I. . . 17 18. 2 7. 


CHAP, 17. The Roman Hiſtory. 


nation ; we mean the ingenious Mr, Hooke, whoſe excellent per- 
| formance has proved more ſerviceable to us, than the numerous 
volumes of the Te/uits. As we are obliged both by the nature 
of our undertaking and our engagement with the public, to have 
immediate recourſe to the antient writers, it is our conſtant cuſtom 
to compare with them ſuch of the moderns of any repute as have 
handled the ſame ſubjects with us. Upon this collation, we muſt 
do Mr. Hzoke the juſtice to own, that he has with a ſcrupulous 
exactneſs adhered all along to his authors; which is more than 
we can {ay of the Jeſuits, of monſieur Vertot, or monſieur Rollin, 
who, like moſt writers of their nation, ſeem tq take delight in 
embelliſhing their narrations with circumſtances unknown to the 
antients, which, in other words, is adulterating truth with ro- 
mance, and paſſing fables upon the readers for hiſtory ; ſince there 


are but few who have either the leiſure or convenience of unde- 


ceiving themſelves by recurring to the originals. Thus much we 


have thought ourſelves obliged to ſay, in commendation of a 


writer, who deſerves ſo well of the public, and of us in parti- 
cular, tho' the favourable reception, which his undertaking has 


already met with, may ſeem to have rendered our teſtimony in 


ſome degree uſeleſs, 
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The V 3 direct to the "0 ans the great Let- 
ters to the Notes. 


Budius R. an informer baniſhed, 589. 


care of him, 84. 
Acbaia, the province of, taken from the ſenate, 


1 a proſcribed ſenator, betrayed by his how, but re- 
deemed by his wife, 144. 

Actiac games, why inflicated 404, ſub not. 

A#ian family, the original of, 401, (L). 

Actium, where ſituate, 267. Luhe battle of, 272, & ſeq. 

Actius's account of Druſus's death, 386. 

Acutia condemned, 505. 

Aulos treachery to Catus, 350, & ſeq. Puniſhed, 351. 


Aadgandęſtrius, Prince of the Catti, his treachery to rninius, 8 


1 river, its courſe, 4355 (P). 
Adrumetum and other cities ſubmit to 3 16. 
Adultery forbid by the Julian law, and made treaſon 1 in the 
family of the Ceſars, 47%, (K). 

files diſcharged from che care of public ſhows, 299. 
Adu revolt againſt the Romans, 508. Defeated, 309. 
* taken from the Atlenians, 302. 


THIRTEENTH VOLUME. 


Accia Atia, the mother of O, her fiogular 


Egypt 


" 


| n——Sjbulenus put to death, | 5 „5 
1 - the grandſon of ered, impriſoned by Tiberius, 


1. NN D EX; 
egypt governed by annual knights, 283. Oppreſſed by Corn. 
Gallus, 289. IG 
Z eyptian rites aboliſhed at Rome, 493, (A). 
Aegyra ruined by an earthquake, 528. 
Emilia, Muſa's eſtate adjudged tothe Æmilian family, 474, (H). 
Emilius Paulus condemned by the triumvirs, 140. 
Lepidus made Cæſar's collegue, 6. 
g eeneral of Germanicus, his ſucceſs againſt the Germans, 
4.56, & ſeq. TE IT 5 | 
us joins Cato at Utica, 10. Defeated and killed, 16. 


Afrinius joins 
Africa ſubdued by Cæſar, 17. 
Africanus Ful. arraigned, 


Agrippa, M. Vipſan. the accuſer of Caſſius, 134. Hisvain 


genealogy, ib. (X). Reſcues Salvidienus in Gaul, 220. 
His ſucceſs there, 244. Commands the fleet againſt Pom- 
| fey, 246. Succeſs againſt him, 248, 251. Valour and 
reward, 252. Brave exploits in Greece, 268. Commands 
Octavian's fleet, 271. Adviſes him to reſign his power, 
279. His noble edifices at Rome, 289, 309. Receives 
dying Auguſtus's ring, 295. Made governor of Syria, 
296. Of Rome, 302. Marries Marcellus's widow, ib. 
Marches againſt the Germans, 307, & ſeq: And againſt 
the Cantabrians, 308. Totally deſtroys them, ib. Em- 


belliſhes Rome, 309. Raiſed by Auguſtus, 310. Taken 


by Auguſtus to reform the ſenate, ib. Sent into the eaſt, 


313. His ſucceſs there, 318. Ordered to enter Rome in 
triumph, 320. Declines it, 322. Sent with new honours 
into Pannonia, 323. His death, 324. Character, off- 


ſpring, ib. & 503, (F). 


———— Poſthumus, the fon of M. Vipſanus, 324. Adopt- 
ea by Auguſtus, 352. Baniſhed by him, 356. Tender 


interview with him, 382. Murdered, 388. 


| 600. 


Azrippina, the daughter of Agrippa, married to Germanicus, 
324. Accompanies him into Germany, 424. vent away 


by him for her ſafety, ib. Her fingular courage at Treves, 444. 


Carries Germanicus's aſhes to Rome, 497. Her mourntul 
reception in Italy and at Rome, 496, & ſeq. Carcfulneſs 
of her two ſons, 527. Noble ſpeech to Tiberius, 545, 

& ſeq. Deſires a ſecond huſband, 546. Accuſed by him to 


the ſenate, 563. Baniſhed, 565. Death, 586. 

—the daughter of Germanicus betrothed to Domitius, 561. 
Arrippina Vipſania, married to Ajin. Gallus, 399. 
—hc city of Cn, the capital of tlie U, 421, (F). 
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Aerippæ Therme, when built, 289. 


Abenobarbus, Caius Domitius, Brutus's admiral, defeats the 


triumvirs fleet, 187. Surrenders 10 M. Antony, 229. For- 


given by Oftavianus, 2 233: Retires to Athens, 261, For- 
ſakes Antony, 268. is death, 16. 


Luc. Domitiut, choſen conſul, 


— Cu. Domi tius's conſulſhip, 576, * (R). 
Ala, a wing, how compoſed among 1 Romans, 428, (N). 


Albucilla's condemnation and puniſhment, 59 5, 596. 

Alcaudonius ſells himſelf to Baſſus, 35, & leq. 

Aletus {ent to view the effects of an earthquake, 4 

Alexander, the orator, made general of the Rhodians, 161. De- 
feated, 162. 

—— the ſon of Cleopatra, made king of Armenia, 2 50. 

Aliſo, river, its courſe, 453, (P). 

Allienus left procurator of Sicily, 12. Brings ſuccours to 7. 
Cæſar, 15. Made proconful of Sicily, 34. 

Alphenus Var. choſen conful, 348. His riſe and character, 
2990 (N). 
Alps, Auguſtus's monument built on, 288. 

Anatius raiſes a tumult for the murder of J. Ceſar, 80. Put 
to death by Antony as a rioter, ib. 

Amyntas, a Galatian prince, abandons Br utus, 188. Fol 
lows M. Antony, 265. F orſakes . 268. IIis death, 
289. | 3 

Ancyrean marble deſcribed, 379, 

Andecavi, who, 508, & ſeq. Bares by 3 509. 


Andetrium taken by Tiberius, 366. Its ſituation, &c. th, & 


365, (J). 
Angrivarii diſpoſſeſs the Brufteri, 430, (Q). Put to fire 


and ſword, 455. Where fixed, 1%. (I) Submit and 


pardoned, 460. Their gratitude, ib, 
Annas, made high prieſt in Judæa, 361. 


Antiochians impious mourning for Gormanicus 487. Their 


Character of him, 489, in fin. (V). 

Antiochus beſieged at Samoſata, 239. Buys his peace of M. 
Antony, 240. | 

Antipater aſſiſts Caſſius in Fades, 129. 

Herod's ion, kindly received by Aug g/s, 322 

Anti Aius Verus marches againſt Baſſus, 35. 


his wife, 144, & ſeq. Succeſs in Cantabria, 287. 

Laleo, merry ſtratagem in the ſenate, 311. 

Antonia, the elder daughter vf Artony, married to Ahenobar- 
Bus, 277. 


„ 


- Pet. friendſhip | to Brutus, 123, (T). Saved by 


4s 


le 


1 


N N 


—— = the younger ſiſter, married to Druſus, ib. Her 
faithfulneſs to him, 331. Why abſent at Germanicus's 
funeral, 497, (C). IImely information againſt Sejanas, 

566. 1 

r the younger, ſon of M. Antony, his character, fate, 
. e | | 

-- Julius, made conſul, 326. Put to death, 240. 

Antony the triumvir, made governor of [taly, x. . Defeats 
Dolabella and his projects, 4. Buys Pompey's houſe, 5g. 


Diſobliges Julius Ceſar, ib. Preſents Cæſur with a dia- 


dem, 52. Preſerved by Brutus, 6g. Ingratitude to him, 
ib. & leq. Artful ſpeech to the ſenate, 70. To the peo- 
ple in praiſe of Cæſar, 76, (G), & 77. Inflames the po- 
pulace, ib. Forced to wheedle the ſenate, 80. And over- 


reaches them, 81, & ſeq. Contempt of Octlavianuus, 88, 


& ſeq. Reply to his ſpeech, 89. Reconciled to him, 91. 
Gets the government of Gaul, 92. Artful ſpeech to his 
officers, 93, & ſeq. New breach with Octavianus, 95. 
Marches againſt Decimus Brutus, 99. Profcribed by the 
ſenate, 100. Defeats the conſular troops, 105. Repulſ- 
ed by them, 106, & ſeq. Raiſes the ſiege of Mutina, 
107. Profcribed afreſh, 111. Driven out of Itah, 112. 
Reduced to great ſtraits, ib. Surpriſes Lepidus, 113. 
Strange change of fortune, 114, & ſeq. Reconciled with 
Ofavianus, 116. Joins with him, 135. Marches againſt 
Dec. Brutus, 136. Puts him to death, 137. Interview 
with Oav. and Lepidus, 138. Execrable reſolution, 139. 
_ Cruelties, vid. fub Triumvirate, 140, & ſeq. To Cicera, 
150. Marches into A7acevon, 156. Haſtens to Amphi- 
polis, 175. Braves Brutus, 177. Defeats Caſſius, 182. 
Succeſs againlt Brutus, 193, & ſeq. Orders his funeral 
honours, 204. Paſles into 4/;a, 208, & leq. His beha- 
viour to the Aſiatics, 219. Generolity to them, 212. 
Captivated by Clizopatra, 213, & ſeq. Shameiul liſe with 


her, 226, & (D). Marches into Tra, 229. Beſieges 


Brunduſium, 230. Divides the empire with Oaavianus, 


232. Returns to Athens, 238. Fines the Athenians, ib. 
III ſucceſs againſt Antiochus, 240. Frighted by prodigies 


from joining Cetlavianus, 241, (M). Interview with him, 


245. Returns to Syria, 246. Shameful profuſion to Cleo- 
patra, 257. Exaſperates the Romans, 259. Marches 
againſt Celavian, 260. His behaviour at Samss, Athens, 


Kc. ib. His will in favour of Cleopatra produced againſt 


bim, 262, & ſeq. Accuſed by Calviſius, 263. Deprived 


of his conſulſhip, 264. Rec: iminating ictters to OGSHauviau, 


I 
266. Narrowly elcapes tis nare, 270. Order ot his 
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fleet, 271, (U). Baſe flight after Clepatra, 273- His 
fleet defeated, 274. His behaviour fince that, 275. Death 
and family, 276, & ſeq. Three of his deſcendants become 
emperors, 277. 

Antonius Catus made governor of Macedon, 95. Ill ſucceſs 
againſt Brutus, 126. Made priſoner, and treated with 
great reſpect by him, ib. Abuſes his good nature, 127. 
Confined for rebellion, 158. Put to death, ib. 

Lucius his death and character, 544. 


Antyllas, Aitony's ſon, put to death by Octavianus, 2775 


Anubis, the temple of, demoliſhed, 495, not. 
Aoſta, founded by Auguſtus, 288. 


Abamea, ſeized by Baſſus, 35. Beſieged by ** ib. 


Apicata, divorced by Sejauus, 523. Her letter to Tiberius, 
575. Poiſons herſelf, ib. 


Apicius, a famous epicure, 320, & leq. Three of that name, 


ib. (Q. 


Apidius Merula, degraded, 544. 


Apollonides, a philoſopher, with Cato at Utica, 20. 
Appius a proſcribed citizen, ſaved by his ave, 145. 
Aprenia killed by her huſband, 532 


Apronius L. gong ſeverity in Irie, 504. Defeated by 


the Friſians, 5 
Apuleia Varitia . for treaſon and adultery. 47 55 & c 
Her puniſhment, 477. Deſcent, 475: (I): 


Apuleius, a proſcribed ſenator, ſaved by his wife, 144, 145: 5 
A friend to Ovid. 378. Swears allegiance to Tiberius, 


8. 
At 1 edc made by Agrippa, 3090. YT 
* Pontius, his honours after his death, I 10. 
a lady baniſhed for adultery, 544. 
Arabia Felix never conquered by the Romans, 293. 
Arabians revolt againſt the Romans, ah 


 Archelaus's ſucceſsleſs embaſly to Ca ws, 161. Depoſition 


and baniſhment, 360. 
king of Cappadocia incurs the diſpleaſure of Tiberi- 


u, 470. His trial and death at Rome, ib. (B, C). 


Arduba ken by Germanicus, 366. 

Arduban women, their deſperate end, 757 

Argent river, its courſe, 113, (QO). 
Arianus, ſaved by his children, eſcapes into Macedonia, T4 o 


 Arwbarzan:s put to death by Caſſius, 157. 


Ariſt2gitin, who, honoured at Athens, 122, 


Armenians ally with the Parthians, 342. Invaced by them, 


350. 


Arminia 


TECC 


L 
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Arminius raiſes a revolt in Geamany, 368. His treachery to 


Varus, ib. & ſeq. Repulſed by Tiberins, 371. Falls out 


with Segeſtes, 435. Defeated, 437, 441. Reduces Cæ- 
cina to great ſtraits, 442. Defeated by him, 444. Inter- 


view with his brother, 455. Oppoſes Germanicus, ib. & 


ſeq, Defeated and wounded, 458. Defeats the Marco- 
mans again, 472. His death, 495. Character by Ta- 
ci tus, 496 | 

Arruntius Lucius 4 400. His extract and character, 


1b. (K). Betrayed by Macro, 595. Bleeds himſelf to 


death, 596. 
Arſinoe led in triumph by Cæſar, 30. Put to death, ib. (N). 


Af tabanus, king of Partbia, embaſly to Germanicus, 481. 


Artagera deſtroyed by the Romans, 350, & ſeq. 
Artaxius killed, 304. 
Artemidorus gives J. Ceſar a lift of the conf} pirators, 62. 


Aruntius, one of the admirals at the fight of Actium, 272. 


Aruſcius, Lucius, put to death, 593. 
Aſander, made governor of Beſporus, 2. Treaſon to Phar- 
naces, 3. Holds the kingdom without n ib. 


Aſiatics, their reception of M. Antony, 210. Heavily taxe 4 


by him, 212, paſl. | 


x Aſinius Pollio, vid. Pollio, 112. & ſeq. 


— Agrippa, his death, 553» (D). 


3 — Gallus 8 by Tiberius, 530 His death, 


585, (Y). 
Aſprenas Lacs ua to alanate eie 406. 
Aſia, where ſituate, 47, (U). Surrendered to Cæſar, ib. 


Aſtrologers, their liberty reſtrained, 357. Baniſhed n 


465. Perſecuted by Tiberius, 551. 
Aſtura, Cicero's country-houſe, where ſituate, 1475 (O). 


Aſtures overcome by Auguſtus, 286. Their deſperate 1 
287. 3 ib. Severely puniſhed by Lama, 294. Sub- 


_ dued afreſh, 301 


Ategua beſieged by Ce ar, 40. Its dreadful cataſtrophe, ib. 


Attellius adviſes againſt fighting the triumvirs, 178. 


Athenians raiſe ſtatues to Brutus and Caſſius, 122. Their re- 

ception of M. Antony, 209. Amply rewarded by him, 
212, Mean flattery to Cleopatra, 261. Puniſhed by u. 
guſtus, 202. Their reception of Ger MANIcus, +78, (L). 


Reproached by Piſe, 479, (M). 


Attian family, their antiquity, e. 83, (K). * 


Atticus Curtius accompanies Tiberius, 5 50. Brought into 
_ diſgrace by Sejanus, 551,(K). 
Attilias Buta, his extravagant courſes, 47 75. 
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zo freedman builds a ſtately amphitheatre, 553. 1 


which 50,000 Kemaas are killed, ib. And he baniſhed, 


$54: 
Attuati ſubdued by Ther ins, 354. 


Aventine mount burnt, 


Aufidienus Ruf. inſulted by the ſoldiers, 412. 
Augurs forbid to aſſiſt at funerals, 440, (E). 1 
Auguſt the month of, whence ſo named, 278, 322, 384 


a new name given to Octavianus, 482. 


5 Auguſta Vindeliccrum, where ſituate, 315, not. 


Auguſtodurum, capital of the Ædui, 509. 


Aurelins Pius's poverty, 446. Relieved by 1 ib, 


* the hiſtorian, his character, ”, (E) 


r Cornel. triumphs over the Garamantes, 209. 


— Lelius, a ſenator, degraded, 596. 


Baſilica Pauli, by whom rebuilt, 517. 
Baſil cas of Rome deſcribed, 517, (L). 
Bey {us Cæcilius raiſes new revolts againſt Julius Ceſar, 34 


Joins Caſſius in Syria, 128. 


| Batavian itlands deſcribed, 4.525 (L). 


Datavians ſurpriſed by the Germans, _ „„ 

Bates, the two, revolt againſt the Romans, 358. Their ſuc- 
ceſs, 359. The Dalmatian ſubmits, 361. And murders 
the other, 362. Revolts and ſubmits atreſh, 364. 


Bibulus, Pompey's admiral, eſcapes to Brutus into Jar 


don, 145. 
Luis law againſt luxury . 513. 
Biſſertiie year, whence fo named, 37, ſub not. 
Blæſi, the two, fall by their own hands, 593. 


Blaſus, Jun. general in Paunoria, 408. Noble ſpeech to the 


mutineers, 410, & freq. Inſulted by them, 413. Sent 
proconſul into Afric, 5:7. Succeſs againſt Tacfarinas 
518. Saluted imperator, 16. (M). His death, 573. 


| Bacchus aſſiſts the two Pamp. * in Spain, 41. -1 
| Begud's war with Tuba, 25. Gains Cœſar the victory a | 


' Manda, 42. 


king of Mauritania, accompanies M. Antony, 265, 
Slain at Methene, 268. £ 

Bou driven out by the Murcomo n: „315, not. 

Boiodurum, metropolis of Finde!icia, 315, not. 


| Pairhemia, Bebemte where ſitua te, 315 not. 


Bo. aui, taken * Oea vu 7 10 5, 


Briber) | 


I 
Bribery prevented by Augu 2 371. A new law againſt it, 
1. 

Bridges, long, a cauſeway made by Domitins, 442, & (F). 

er, where ſituate, 430, (Q). Subdued by Tiberius, 
354. By Germanicus, 430, 439. 

Brunduſium declares for Oetavianus, 85, & ſeq. Beſieged by 
Antony, 230. 

Brutus made proconſul of Gaul, 34. His deſcent, 53, (A.) 
Conſpiracy againſt Cæſar, 54, & ſeq. Great preſence of 
mind under it, 58. Stabs him in the ſenate- houſe, 64, 
His behaviour after it, 66, & ſeq. Speech to the people. 
74. Withdraws to Antium, 79. Supplanted by Antony, 
95. Promoted by the ſcnate, 102. Retires into the eaſt, 
121. His reception at Athens, 122. Raiſes a powerful 
army, 123. Made proconſul by the ſenate, 126. Letters 
to Cicero and others, 127. Confirmed in the government 
of Greece, 132. Proſcribed by them, 134. Receives the 

_ proſcribed citizens, 145. Sends for Caſſius, 157. Paſſes 
into , 158. Mildncſs to the revolters, ib. Coin, 159. 
Succeſs in Lycia, 164. Againſt Aunthus, ib. & ſeq. A- 
gainſt Patara, 167, & ſeq. Signal in{tances of his invin- 
cible mildneſs, ib. & 169. Falls out with Caſſius, 170. 
Viſited by a ſpectre, 172. Paſſes into Europe 173. De- 

clares for fighting the triumvirs, 177. Interview between 
him and Caffius, 1 179. Letter to Atticus, 180. Succeſs 
| againſt the triumvits, 181. Funer al honours to Caſjius, | 
183. Shuns $2hting again, 188. Forced to it by his ſol- 
diers, 189 & (O). His ſeverity to the captives juſtified, 

190. Second apparition of the ſpectre, 191. And other 

prodiges, ib. & (P). Speech to his army, 192. Defeat, and 

bdravery, 193, & ſeq. Great diſtreſs, 194. Laſt ds to 
his friends, 197. Death, ib. & (Q). Character, 198, 

199, 200, 201, 202. His killing of Cz/ar vindicated, 
202, & (X). Fu Sond honours, 204. 

- Decim. Aibinus, one of Ce/ar's conſpirators, 55. 
Perſu W him to go to the ſenate, 61. Goes into Gaul at- 

ter Cæſar's death Rant Nominated Octavian's heir by Cæ- 
far, 74. Su oplanted | y M. Antony, 92. Beficged by him 
in Mutina, 99. Succeſstul ſally a him, 107. 
_ Mortitying anſwer to Cetavianus, 108. Honoured by the 
ſenatc, 110. Driven away by Antony 136. Betrayed by 
Camillus, ib. Murdered, 137. His character, 10. 

Bulimia among the Greets, whit, 125, (W). 

Burſaveolis put to the [word v2 Jul. 8 5 40. | 
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436. Ill tucceſs againſt Arminius, 442. 


Cz/ar, 


INDEX 


. 


Cage, At. falſely accuſed of treaſon, 508. 


Cæcina's cowardly behaviour in Germany, 419, & ſeq, 
Severity to the mutineers, 426. Succeſs againſt the Marſ, 
Narrow eſcape, 


443) pall. 


506, & (G). His reaſons tor it oppoſed by Mæſſalinus, i. 
Julius, vaſt honours heaped on him at Rome, 1, & 
eg. Swift victory over Pharnaces, 2. Returns to Ren, 
3. Univerſal clemency, ib. & ſeq. Quells the tenth E. 
gion, 10, & ſeq. Speech to them, 11. Succeeds in Afri, 
12, & ſeq. Defeats Pompey's s party, 16. Behaviour at 
Utica, 24, (L). Succeſs in Numidia, 25. Pompous u. 
rival at Rome, 27. Speech to the ſenate, ib. His tri. 
umphs deſcribed, 29, & ſeq. Their immenſe value, zi. 
Educates young Jula, 30. Makes new regulations, z:. 
And a cenſus, 33, (Q) Sumptuaty laws, 33 3. Refor- 


mation of the Kalendar, 36, & 37. [(R). March into Spain, 
39, & ſeq. 


Defeats the Pompeti, at Munda, and his di- 
{lreis there, 42, & ſeq. Succeſs againſt the Luſi taniant, 


47, & ſeq. Ends the Spaniſh war, 48. New triumphs, 4 
titles, 49. Offends the Romans, ib. Vaſt ambitious views, 


51, & ſeq. Conſpired againſt, 53, & ſeq. Extenkive 
projects, 56. Threatened by prodigie'y 57. Stabbel 
in the ſenate-houſe, 63. His character, 65. Laſt will 
publicly read, 74. Funeral honouts, 78. temple reared 
to his memory, 


| honours, 336, 339. 


— . Sextus over-reached by Baſu 24 Murdered my 


luis own men, 


 Ce/arion made collegue 3 Cleopatra, 259. 
Cæſian foreſt, where and hence lo called, 429, (0). 
Cui at Rome, who, 83. 
Caius Cæſar born to Agrippa, 305. 

312. Named i Auyguftus's will as ſucceſſor, in conjunction : 

Receives new 


Adopted by Avgn/u, 


with his brother Lucius, and Druſus, 330. 
Sent againſt the Armenians, 343 
Interview with Tiberius, ib. & ſeq. With Phra hate, 
344. Makes peace with him, ib. Choſen conſul, 3475 
(M). Sccond expedition into Armenia, 350. Death, 


351, 352. 


— CC}, 4 


Caligula, vid. ſub. Colieula, 277. 


Gracchus acquitted, 528 (W ). 
a Jampooner, pardoned 3 535» 


Severus*'s motion againſt wives following the camy, 


Calioud 


IN x; 


caligula Caius, from whom deſcended, 277. His early po- 


licy and advancement, 568, & ſeq. Married to Fer A 


588. Whether nominated to ſucceed Tiberius, 598, & 
fa Saved by Macro, 600. 
Calpurnia, her ominous dream of Cz/or, 57, 88. 


Caluſidi us's taunting ſpeech to Germanicus, 421. 


Calvifius C. defeated by Demochares, 243. Diſgraced, 246. 
Accuſation of M. Antony, 263. 

Cameræ, a kind of ſhips uſed by the Romans, 462, ( K). 

Camillus, Furius, defeats Tacfarme: and obtains a triumph, 


3 queen of Ethiopia's ſucceſs Sein the Reman in 
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Egypt, 293- Overcome by Fetronius, 294. Concludes 


a peace with the Romans, ib. 
Canidius bought by Cleopatra, 260. His advice to M. An- 
tony rejected, 269. 


Caninefates ſubdued by Tiberius, 354. N 
Cantabri, ſubdued by Auguſtus, 286. Their deſperate end, 


287. Severely puniſhed by 5 Lamia, 294. Torally 


_ deſtroyed by Agrippa, 308. 


Capito s flattery to . 515. His character, 516, (K). 


Death, 518. 
Fanteius, vid. ſub. 22 377- 
Capree iſland deſcribed, 555. 


Carfuleius's ſharp engagement with AM. 4: tony, 10 5. | Killed 


at the battle of Mutina, 106. Flis burial, 110. 
Cartcians treackery to the elder N 4. 
Carthage rebuilt, 25. 


Cartiſius, Titus ſows the 50 of a ſervile war, 533 


Catrou, father, his partiality animadverted, I 37, & 608, ſub. not. 


Caſca, one of C ſar's conſpirators, 55. In great dread of 


being diſcovered, 61. Gives him the firſt ſtab, 63. 


Caſſius G: contpirts againſt Cæſar, 53. Stabs Trl in the ſe- 


nate-houſe, 64. Smart anſwer to Antony, 73 Made go- 


vernor of Syria, 82. Supplanted by Dilabella, 95. Re- 
compenſed with another province by the ſenate, ibid. Sent 
againſt Dolabella, 102. Retires into the eaſt, 121. Joins 


Brutus at Athens, 122. Goes into Syria, 123. E mom 
ered, by decree of the ſenate, with Brutus to uſe the pub- 
lic money, Cc. 126. Succeſs in Ad, 128. In Syria, 


129. Takes Laodicea, 131. Confirmed in the govern- 


ment of Syria, 132. Proſcribed by Oadtauius, 134. Re- 8 


called from {gypt, 157. Mects Brutus at Smyrna, 159. 
Advice and generoity to him, 159, 160. Anſwer to the 


Nhodians, 100, & ſeg. Succels againſt them, 162. In ia, 


163. — with Brutus made up, 170. Epicurean, 


1 | notion 
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notion againſt ſpirits, 17 725 & (eq. (1). Paſſes into Eurepe, 
173. Speech and largeſs to the army, 14 Oppoſes 
fighting the triumviis, 177, & ſeq. (K). Laſt words to 
Mel la, 178, & ſeq. To Brutus, 179. Deteated by 
Antony, 182. His death, 183. Character, 184, & ſeq. 
Enmity to Cæſar vindicated from the __ cenſure of Plu- 
tarch, 185, (M). El 

armen ſis oppoſes the triumvirs in Afia, 207, & 

' ſeq. His character and writings, 208, (A). | 

Cherea's bravery againſt the mutincers, 420. 

Cato Uticencis Saves Cicero at Corcyra, 6. Heads Pompry's 
party, 8. His march through the deſerts of Africa, ib. 
(F). His behaviour at Utica, 9, & ſeq. Reſigns his com- 
mand to M. Scipio, ib. Sorcly repents of it, 15. Speech 

to the ſenate at Urica, 17. His humanity, 19. Care for 
his friends, 15. Conſtancy, 16. Reads Plato's Phædo, 
21, & ſeq. (K). ny himſelf, 23. His effigy carried at 
Ca ſar's triumph, 5 

the ſon of the 3 his lewd charaQter, 25. His 
| bravery at Philippi, and death, ib. 

— a baſe ſenator and betrayer of 3 55 


Catti, their ſituation and character, 434, (T ). Defeated 


by Druſus, 326. By Germanicus, 435. 


Catualda driven from his kingdom, 451. 
Celſus, Fulius, his death, 582. 


Centurions inſulted by he 2 man legions, 419, & ſeq. 
Ceſonius put to death, 


Ceſtius Macedon. Geog ras, 224. 


Cethius mount, where ſituate, 315, (E). 

Cetronius s ſevere puniſhment of the mutineers, 425. 
Charicles diſcovers Tiberius's illneſs, 598. 

_ Charonites, M. Autony's magiſtrates, who ſo called, 8r. 
Cbauci, where ſituate, 355, (R). 442 (H). Subdued by 


Dr "ſus, 326. By Tiberius, 355.7 


 Cherjon;jus Jaurica, bequeathed by Agrippa, 324. 
Cheruſci ſubdued by Druſus, 326. dtirred up by Arminius, 


228 | e "by Ger marcus, 441. Defeated by him, 


Cid Aagius ſſabs Marcellus, and then himſelf, 28. 


Cbriſt born at Bethlehem, 3:6, (L). OCrucitied, 588. 


Cicero POIs by Ceſar, 3. In danger from young Pom- 
pey, 6 K Intercedes for Aare. u, 28, (M). Ill-timed 
jeſts on Cæiſur's new kale ndat, 38. On 5 conſulſnip of 
Caninins, 51. dpcech to the ten: ate on Cofar's Gran, 

-.=1:--. Joins unteren with Otavianus, 87, (M). Severe! 
reproved by Aru. 4c, 97. Bitter acech acaintt Antony, 99. 

Narrow! 7 


* 


„„ 


I'N D K . 
Narrowly eſcapes Ventidius, 103. Untimely zeal 


againſt 1ntony, 111. His vanity mortifted, I 15+ By Oc- | 


tavian, 119. His character, of Dec. Brutus, 137. Con- 
demned by the triumvits, 139. His flight, 147. Dread- 
ful perplexities, 148, & ſeq. Death, 150, & 151, (E). 
Character, 151. 

M. Iulius, ſon of the former, conſul with Ccta- 
vid 105 278. vid. ſub Tullius, 123, & leq. 
Lunt. Cicero's brother, pardoned by Caeſar, +5 


His iz from the triumvirs, 147. His death, 148. 


Followed by that of his pious ſon, ib. 


Cumber, one of Ca/ar's murderers, 55. Gives the firſt lig- 


nal to the reit, 63. 
Cinna, Caſfar's brother in-law, Joins with his murderers, 6g. 


Lays down all his d Inities, 26, Another of his name 


miſtaken for him, and torn in pieces, 79, (H). Goes o- 
ver to Brutus, 124. 


Cinna, Cornelius conſpires againſt Auguſtus, 353. Pardoned 


by him, th. 
Cithera given to the F 302. 


Cityra overturned by an earthquake, 528. 5 
Claudia the veſtal, a miracle related of her, 350, 402, (L) 


=tried for high treaſon, 402, (LJ. 

2 Dolebra, accuſed of adultery and treaſon, 545. 
———daughter of Sanus, married to Caligula, 4 

Claudian family, its origin, &c. 401, (L). 


Claudius, the emperor, from whom deſcended, 277 7» 330. 


Why neglected in his younger years, 503, (E | 
Clemens, centurion, retained by the mutineers, 414. pre- 
fers their demands, 415. Appeaſes the revolt, 417. 


Cleopatra ſet upon the Egyptian throne, 1. Joins with the 
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triumvirs, 157. Shipwrecked, 163. Summoned by An- - 


tony, 213. Her learning, wit, &c. ib. Artifices to cap- 


tivate him, 258. Accompanies him into Europe, 260, 


& ſeq. Treachery to him, 269. Forſakes him at Acliun, 
273. Carried in triumph in effigy, 278. 


_ Clephrdra, the fountain of, at Athens, 239, (L). 


————her * made qucen of Libya, and Oe, 
©59 


— Selene, daughter of Antony, married. to Juba, 30, 
4 


217. 


8 05 pet among the Ramen, * bat, 491, (Z). 


Cicius, 


Clodia married to Guia, 140, (A); Deed from TIE 


5 


IN D E X. 


Cneius, Pompey's ſon, hindered from OY Cicero, 6. Joins 
Cato at Utica, 10. 


Cocceius Ner Va accompanies Tiberius, 550. Starves hiinſelf, 


588. 
Codropolis, where ſituate, 231, (H). 


Czlius, one of the admirals at the fight of Aelium, 271, & 
ſeq. (R). 


Cohorts, their diviſion, office, &c. 285. 


Coinage at Rome, how ordered, 399, (I). 
Concord the temple of, repaired by Tiberius, 33 5. 


Conſidius repulſes Ceſar at Adrumetum, I2. 


Proculus put to death, 584. 


5 Conſuli, how choſen ſince J. Color, 407 * Their pow- 


er inlarged by Tiberius, 432. 


Coponius ſaved by his faithful wife, 146. Noble anſwer to 
Plancus, 261. Sent preconſul of Judæa, 360. 


CTCordubà taken by J. Cz/ar, 46. 
Cordus Cef. tried for extortion, 514. Baniſhed, 515. 


Cerinth rebuilt, 26. Taken by Agrippa, 268. 
Cornelia choſen head of the veſtals, 529. 


Cornolius's bold ſpeech in favour of Octavian, 117. : 
Cormficius in great danger and {traights, 249. Relieved by 


Agrippa, ib. 


Cornutus Marc. a zealous republican, 118. Kills himſelf, 


119. 


— Cecil, accuſed of treaſon, 534. Kills kinder ib. 
Coronas Silicius ſtands alone in Brutus's defence, 135. Aſ- 


ſaſſinated by Octavian, ib. 


Coſcenius killed by Cæſar's tenth legion, 10. 
Celſus reduces Numidia, 350. And Mauritania, 356. 


Wonderful ſecrecy, 588. 


Cotta, L. Aurel. Propoſes making Cæſar king, 75 


——- Meſſalinus' s trial and characters 5775 578 18). hoy 
doned by Tiberius, 578. 


Cotylon, V arius whence ſo named, 116. 


Cremona given to the diſbanded ſoldiers: 216. 


Cremutius's noble ſaying, 517. Accuſed tor praiſing Caſſius, 


536. Trial, brave deience, and noble ſpeech, 10. (6). 
Death and writings, 537 | 


_ Criſtus, Marc. joins Caſſius in Syri ia, 128. 


_ Crocediles firſt fought in the Roman circus, 341. 


Culco ſells a free paflage to Antauy, 112. 
Cumei n-. ate for their ſtupidity, 52, (Z). 


(Cumulatus's Sar geberr to Brutus, 193. 


Curatores * VIS" KY thiczr office; 3355 


Curio 


«m, ,, x. A. ©t, 


I 


Curio, Scribon. Defeated and killed, 7 

Curule chairs, how and on whem beſtowed, 491, (X). 
Cyrenius governor of Judæa, vid. Quirinius, 200. 
Cyrtha taken by Bognd, 26. 

Cyzicans disfranchiſed, 538, (B). 


5 


D Aci bab del by Tiberius, 328. 


Dalmatia revolts, 358. Reduced, 361. A ſecond time, 
6 
attend, their ſignal cowardice, 366. | 
Daughters Roman, puniſhable by their parents, 433. BD 
Dejotarm pardoned by Cefar, 2. Joun with Brutus, 1 58. 
Abandons Antony, 268. 
Dellius Q. ſent to Cleopatra, 213. His character, ib. (Or. 5 
A moſt intimate friend of Horace, ib. 
Demetrius, a philoſopher with Cato at Utica, 19. 
———— a ſervant of Caffe Us, rings news of his death to the 0 
triumvirs, 186. | 
Demothares Pompey 3 admiral's ſucceſs againſt Otavion, 243. 
Defeated and drowned, ib. 
Denarius Roman, its value, 409. (R). | 
Dittator ſhip aboliſhed by * F 
Didius, T. Sent by Cæſar into Spain, 39. Defeats young 
Pompey's fleet, 45. Puts him to death, 20. Defeated aud 
killed by the Luftanians, 48. — 1 
| Dogs Feſtival, what, 43, (T). | 
Dionyſius, 2 famed geographer, 343. Sent by Auguſtus to 
ſurvey the eaſt, ib. When he flouriſhed, 6 606, 607, not. 
Dodoecatheon, one of Oftavian's feaſts, why ſo called, 266, (8). 
Dolabella, Cornel. raiſes a tumult in favour of debtors, 4. Sup- 
plwKhznts Caſſius in the government of Syria, 95. Cruel trea- 
_ Chery to Trebonius, 101. Proſcribed by the ſenate, 102. 
Oppreſſes Aſia, 129. Ill ſucceſs * Ts 130. Des 
feated at fea, 131. His death, 15. 5 
—— flattery to Tiberius, 510. £ 
Pub. ſucceſs in Africa, 523. Forms informer, 359 
= Pub. Corn. choſen conſul, 68. Approves of Gefen 3 
„ hes ib, 
Domitius Calvinus defeated by Pharnaces, * 
5 Treachery to Caius, 351, (P). 


Luci 
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Druſia a Felſa, where and by whom made, 327. 


{85D £-x; 
w——_—— [c;j; death and character, 544. 


——— ier, the acculer of une, 545. 


55 
8 betrothed to Agrippina, 561. 
racer, ib. (IL). 
Druſian weapons, whence ſo called, 526, (T). 


His vile cha- 


Deſcribed, 
43 (Q. 

Drufilla married to L. Caſſius, 565, (N), & 58 3. 

Draft the father of Livia, kts himſelf, 206. 

the ſon of Livia's bravery againſt the Germans, 326, 

Choſen conſul, 328. Subdues the Germans, 329. Stop- 

ped by prodigies, and death, ib. Funeral honours, Sc. 

330. His altar deſtroyed, 453, (M). 


— — Germanicus, (M). vid. ſub Ger manicus, 451, & ſeq. 


dhe ſon of Tiberius, advanced by Auguſtus, 367. 
Made quæſtor, 376. Sent againſt the revolted legions, 
414. Inſulted by them, 416. Puniſhes them, 417. Re- 
turns to Rome, 418. Choſen conſul, 434. Sent into II- 

Iyricum, 472. oucceſs in Germany, 481. Comes to meet 
the aſhes of Germanicus, 497. 
Behaviour towards Piſs, 498. Second conſulthip, 505. Go- 
vernment during Tiberins's abſence, 507. Trivuneſhip, 

| $13 Juſt complaints againſt Sejanus, 52 2, (R). 


b. (1), (C), & 527. 


——— the nephew of Germanicus, ſtrangely choaked with a 


pear, 508. 

the ſon of Germanicus, takes the toga, 523. Re- 

commended to the ſenate, 525. Made governor of Rome, 
538. Supplanted by Sejanus, 552 & leq. 
icnate, 563. Impriſoned, 565: Tiberius's orders to Ma- 
cro concerning him, 571. Cruel death, 585. 


Dynamis forced to marry Scribonius, 319 Given to Pole- 


mon, 3 19. 


E. 


| EA twelve cities in Af. 4 deſtroyed by, 473. 
 Emerita Auguſta, by whom built, 288. 


E meriti, veterans, why ſo called, 422, (G). 
E mperor, the import of that title changed, 278. 


Enceladus's avarice forces the Gauls to Tevolt, 313. He buys 


his 5 of defies, 314. 


TY 
And of 9. Varus, 


Returns to [/lyricum, 498. 


Poiſoned 
by Lim, 524. His funeral, 526. Character and oft-ſpring, 


Accuſed to the 


Enmmuus 


I 
Ennius Locke s frivolous trial, 515. 
Eporedian, Iurean ſlaves, whence, 288. 
Equeſtrian order forbid the arena, 375, 


Eretria taken from the Athenians „302. 
Erycina, Venus, rebuilt by Tiberius, 544. 


Eudemus, agent of Sejanus with Livia, 523. His puniſh- 


ment, $24. | 
Exauctoratio among the Romans, what, 409, (Q. 
„ 
F. Kurius Czſfar's ſecretary, cabals with M. Antony, 81. 
Fabius Maximus beſieges Munda, 44. Takes it, 48. 


—— Choſen conſul, 326. Diſgraced by n, * Kills 


himſelf, ib. 

Falanius accuſed to Tiberius, 448. 

Faſces, why worn reverſe at funerals, 496, (B). 

Favonius his anſwer to Brutus, 56. Merry interpoſition be⸗ 
tween him and Caſſius, 170. Jun invectives againſt Ca- 
van, 207, & (Z). 

Feneſtella, * poet, when be flouriſhed, 408. 


Fidenæ, the amphitheatre of, kills and hurts * thouſand 


people, 553, 


Figulus, L. alabell* $ admiral, 130. Defeats Coffs J fleet, | 


131. Defeated, ib. 5 
Flaccus Minutius farrenders Ategua to > Ceſar, 40. 
— Peſcularius betrays Libo to Tibe 

death by him, 581. 


Pomponius, his character, 482. | Berrays Rhaſciporis 
- ibid | 


Verrius, the grammarian, his writings, &c. 608. 


= Flavius Nepos, depoſed by Ceſar, 52. 
Flavius, the brother of Arminius, ſharp conteſt with him, 45 5. . 


Friend to the Romans, ib. 


Flarus Jul. ſtirs up the revolt in Gaul, 508. Defeated and 


killed, 509. 
5 Fonteius Capito choſen 8 
Fortune, valiant, the temple of, wut, 468. 


Frifii ſubdued by Druſus, 326. Where ſituate, 439 (O). 


Recover their liberty, 559, (K). 
Ful/inius Trio turns evidence againſt Libs, 463. 
Falaia, the wife of Antony's cruel revenge on Cicero, 150. 


Unmeaſurable ambition, 215, Oppoſes Oar, ib. & 


Vor. XIII. 4 K leg. 


rius, 463. Put to 
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feq., Heads an army againſt him, 218. Driven from 
Præneſte, 224. = death, 229. 
Furian law, what, 363, (X). 
Furius Camillus's ia: why eraſed, 576, (R). 
Furnius, C. choſen conſul, 312. 


G Hare Theodore's character of Tiberius, 605, (F). 


Galatia becomes à Roman province, 289. 

Gaids killed by Cæſar's tenth legion, 10. 

Serv. Sulpit. choſen conſul, 586, (X). 

Caius, a conſular, and brother to the emperor of that 
name, falls by his own hand, 593. 

Galleys, a ſight of, exhibited in the circus, 342. 


Gallis's flattery ouniſhed by Tiberius, 577. 


Gallic DS. Luperc, a friend to Octavian, 118, 119. 

Cornel. baniſhed, 288. Kills himſelf, 289. 

Gallas, A lius's expedition into Arabia, 291. Betrayed by 
Sylieus, 292, & ſeq. Forced to return to Egypt, 293. 
His expedition as far as Hen and the borders of 2E thiopia, 


309. 
; Aſinius's ſpeech to Tiberius, 309. His extradt and 
| character, ib. (I). 


— ' eninius ſharply pred by Tiberius, 581. 

Games, ſecular, exhibited, 312. 

Garamantes, where ſituate, 309. Subdued by * Romans, 
533: | 

Gol undergo a cenſus, 286. Rear an altar to Auguſtus, 
326. 


Gellius, Quint. e murdered by Gee 156. 


Gemini, the two, their conſulſhip, 561. Whether Chriſt 


. ſuffered under it, 1%. (M). 
Genizins ſent to reclaim Antony, 263 Forced to fee from 
Cleopatra's reſentment, 264. - 


N legions Os 418, & ſeq. | Willd: and puniſhed, 


425. 


Cermani, a pun upon that ambiguous WY 1 


(rermanicus, Druſus, from whom deſcended, 777. Adopted 
by Tiber ius, 352. Sent e the Pons: 358. Suc- 
ceſs in Dalmatia, 301. ver- reached at Rhætinum, 364, 
& ſeq. Succeſs and triumph over the Dalmatians, 365, 
367. Choſen conſul, 376. Recommended to the fenate, 
377. Promoted = Titerius, 406, (N). Inſulted by the 

German 
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German legions, 420. Quells them, 421. And other re- 
volters, 425. Refuſes the empire offered by the ſoldiers, 
421, 427. Severe expedition againſt the Mari, 428, & 
ſeq. Againſt the Catti, 435, & ſeq. Againſt the confe- 
derate Germans, 439, & leq. Piety to the ſlain Romans, 
440. III ſucceſs againſt Arminius, 441, & ſeq. Retires 
to the Rhine, 445- New expedition into Germany, 452. 
Speech to his army, 457. Gains two complete victories, 
458, +2 Monumental inſcription, ib. Danger at ſea, 
460. . Great concern, 10. Recovers one of Varus's ea- 
gles, 461. Recalled by Tiberius, 462. Reception and 
triumph at Rome, 469. Deſtruction reſolved on, ib. Pre- 
ſented with the eaſtern provinces, 471. Sets out for them, 
477. Inſulted by Pi, 480. Renews the alliance with 
the Parthians, 481. Goes into Egypt, ib. Taken ill at 
Antioch, 484. Suſpects Piſo, ib. His laſt words, ib. & 
ſeq. Death and funeral honours, 486, 490. Poſterity, 
485, (S). Character, 486, & ſeq. & 488, (U). hm 
ral honours at Rome, 490, (V, Z). 496, (B). 
Sermanicus, the ſquadron of, why fo called, 492 . 
Germans cepulſed by Agrippa, 308. By Lollius, 314. . 
feated by Druſus, 327. By Germanicus, 428, & ſeq. 
Their way of fighting, marrying, &c. 437, (Z )- Defeat 
ed again by Germanicus, 441, & 458, & 1 leq. 
 Getuli ſubdued by Caſſus, 356. 
| Getulicus, Lentul. commander in Germany, accuſed to Tiberius, 
589. Noble letter to him, ib. 


R , Ciommancbie at Athens, what, is (R J. 


Gladiators ſent out of Rome, 355 By whom maintained * | 
= army, 413, 12 ). Their number tinted by Tiberius, 


| hy luſpected of p ifoning the conſul Panſa by orders of | 
Otavius, 109, (P). „„ 
Eræcinus Laco (et to guard Sejanus, 570 


| Granius Martian accuſed, 591. Kills himſelf, 5 592+ 


_ Gratianus Tat. put to death, 591. 

Greeks, their flattery to M. Antony, 210. 

Grottos reſorted to by the Romans in ſummer, 5 57, ( p 
un, burn themſelves when weary of lite, 306. 


H. 
TJ frmedius, why — by the ſtheniant,. 122. 


 Haterins; J diſgraced by Tiberius, 400. His death, 3535 
(E). 


k 2 3 conn Agrippe 
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———— Azrippa oppoſes the whipping of players, 450. Re- 
primanded by Aſinius Gallus, ib. 

Hercules's temple deſtroyed by lightning, 264, (R). 

Hercynian foreſt deſcribed, .357, (T). 434, (J). 

Herennius ſent in purſuit of Cicero, 10 him to death, 
150. 

Herod's readineſs to ſerve Cafſuur; 129. Sends five hundred 
men to Auguſtus, 292. Grand reception of Agrippa, 318. 
Follows him to the Boſporus, ib. His death, 34 

Hero/trates raiſes the Macedonians i in four of Brutus, 123. 

Hiera taken by Agrippa, 248. 

Hirtius, Aulus choſen conſul; 99+ Succeks i in Gal, 103. A- 


gainft Antony, 105: Killed, 106. Whether by Octavi- 


diſgraced by Tiberius, 400- 

Hiſpalis recovered by Czfar, 47. 

Hoeke's work commended, '609. 

Horace writes his carmen feeulare, 312. His death, 334. 

Hortenſia s noble ſpeech to the triumvirs, 154. 

Hortenſius goes over to Brutus, 124. Put to death by An 
tony, 205. 

Hortulus, Mar. petition rejected by 77 Tiberius, 467. 


Heſpdius, Cai. ſaved by his. ſon, 144. 


Hybreas' s bold ſpeech wo A Antony, 21 1, (B). 


1 


T Anblicus, king of Arabia, racked to death by M. Antony, 


269. 


Fanus's temple ſhut up under Abe tes, 346, (K ). 
fewiſh rites extirpated at Rome, 493, (A). 


etui, their gratitude to Julius Ceſar, 79, & (I). Highly 


favoured by Agrippa, 319. Why banithed "Rome by 771. 


berius, 494 


. Ilienſes fed by Agr ippa, 319. e at Brits ſuit, ib, 
| 1ndiſtaviſus, the plain of, where, 457. „„ 


the battle of, 457, & ſeq 
Indus's ſucceſs againſt Plorus, 509. 


Inguiomerus turns over to Arminius, 438. Beaten and wound- 
eld by the Romans, 444. Narrowly eſcapes them, 458. 5 


Bravery in a ſecond fight, 4 59- 


1 depoſed in Judæa, 361 


1hidorus Cai. Cæcilius, his 8 3 35˙ 


Juba, a haughty prince, comes to Cato at Utica, g „ Joins 


ee ts Lebendes by Kae, ib, — 105 


. 


ries young Cleopatra, 277 

Judæa heavily taxed by Caſſius, 129. Made a Roman pro- 
vince, 360, & ſeq. | 

Julia, Antony's mother's noble ſpeech to him, 145. 

— tans daughter betrothed to Antyllus, 245. 


Intrigues with Antony ſon, 277. Her incontinence, 
336, 339. Baniſhed into an iſland, 340. Removed to 


the continent, 354. Her ſad end, 405» & (M). 


de daughter of the former, baniſhed for the fame 


crimes, 340. Her death, 561. 


—uite of Nero, betrays him to Sejanus, 552. Mar- 


ries R. Blandus, 588. 


daughter of Germanicas, a to Vinicius, 365, | 


(N), & 383. 
Julius Alesia, put to death, 581. 
Funia draws Brutus into a conſpiracy, 5 
— ſiſter to Brutus, her death and funeral honours, 519. 


wnius Silanus ſaved by a flave, 145. Returns to Rome, 


. 
Kk. 


: K /. endar reformed by Ceſer, 5b. th what manner, 37» 


(R). 


| Knights Roman, 2,000 proſer ed by the triumvirs, 143 25 


Petition ae againſt _ obliged to n, 362. 


| 1. eritg 2 pantomime knight, 31. Rewarded by Ceſar, 
His reply to Cicero's jeſt, 32, Note. 


FR joins Cato at Utica, 10. Succeſs againſt * cæſar, 
14. Defeated by him, 16. Stirs up the Spaniards againſt 
him, 38. Defeated again by endeavouring to ſave the 


camp, 43. Killed, 44. 
tue ſon of the former, fights under the Parthian, 
228, (E). Succeſs againſt Antony's lieutenant, 228. 


By "Laced amenians rewarded by Auguſtus, 302. 
| Ladies, Roman, ſave their e 144 1,400 ſeverely 


taxed by the triumvirs, 153. 

Lampcons firſt forbid by Auguſtus, 377. 5 

 Landiceans, devoted to Ceſar, open their gates to Dolabella, 
130. Beſieged by Caſſtus, ib. Betrayed by * 


131. How uſed by the conqueror, 1b 


Latererfi 2 


the young ſon of the former led in triumph by Cæ- 
ſar, 30. His education and learning, ib. & (O0). Mar- 
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Ligures Cemati ſubdued by the Romans, 320. 
Livia retires with her huſband into Sicily, 22. 


„ 


Laterenſis M. Juventius's advice to Lepidus, not te join An- 


tony, 113. Brave death, 114. A ſtatue decreed to him, 


116. 

Latiaris, the betrayer of ads, 557. 
558. 

Lauriacum, the metropolis of Noricum Ripenſe, 317, in fin. 
Not. 

Legion, Roman, how compoſed, 419, (E). 

Lentulus Pub. friendſhip to Brutus, 128. 

—— Cneius accompanies young Druſus into Pannonia, 414. 


Inſulted by the mutineers, 416. Falſely accuſed, 5 + 


Tiberius aſhamed of the accuſation, and acquitted, ib. F 
death 544. 


Lepida Emilia baniſhed, 504. 


His puniſhment, 


Lepidus, MH. AEmul. ſent againſt the conſpirators, 70. 


Allies with M. Antony, who procures for him the dig- 
nity of pontifex maximus, 82. His character, 112. 


| Refuſes to join with Antony, ib. Over-reached by him, 


113, & ſeq. Proſcribed, 
and Antony, 135. 
in a triumvirate, 140. 
ſulate, 156. Sent into Africa, 232. 


116. Joins with Oavian, 


Indolent behaviour 


there, 241. Lands at Lilybeum, 247. Grows jealous 
of Octavian, 250. F alls out with bim, 252. Depoſed, 
253» 60. i 


Paulus mil. ad city purveyor, 299- 


— — 9. mil. forces himſelf into the conſulate, 301. 
Why he refuſed the proconſulſhip of Africa, 507. 


— A{onius, his death and character, 388. 
Teptis opens her gates to Cæſar, 1 


Leucas iſland taken by Agrippa in ight of Antony, 268. 
Liberalia, the feſtival of, whence ſo called, 43, (T). 1 
. Libo, Luc. Scribon. ſent by Pompey to the triumvirs, 233- His 


extract, 462. Betrayed by Firmius Catus, ib. 
for high treaſon, 463, & ſeq. 
demned, 465. 


Tried 


Licinius Ligarius, E concealed by bis wife, * His 


death, 16. 
Ligur Var. accuſed by Tiberius, 589. 


to Octavian, 241, & (N). 


Alarcellus, 298. Of Lucius, 349. Of Caius, 351. For 


the baniſhment of Agrippa, 356. Of poiſoning Ofavi- 


on, 381. Her new names, honours, Cc. 38 3- Her death 


and character, 561, & ſeq. 


Interview with them, 138. Joined 8 
Arbitrary triumph, 152. Con- 


Kills himſelf, 464. Con- 1 


Married 
Suſpected for che death of 


EN D E 


er Livilla, delivered of male twins, 491. Proſtitutes 
herſelf to Sejanus, 523. Incenſed againſt Agrippina, 527 
Conſents to poiſon her huſband, ib. Demanded in marri- 

age by Sejanus, 541. Starved to death, 576. 


— ————the portico of, whence ſo called, 320. 

-the temple of, dedicated, 335. 

Livian family, an account of, 402, (L). 

Livilla, the daughter of Druſus, 330. 

Livy the hiſtorian's death, 477. 

Lollia Paulina married to Caius Caſte, 3 5 

Lollius M. refuſes the conſulſhip, iP, Defeated by the 
Germans, 314. Commands under young Caius, 343- 
His diſgrace and death, 

Longobardi ſubdued by Thins, 35 5. Where ſituate, at 

+ 

4 Locke s death and funeral honours, 528, & ſeq. 


Lucilius's friendſhip and brave expedient to ſave Brutus, 194. 


Rewarded, 195. 

a Centurion, murdered, 413. 

— Capito condemned, 449, 

Lucius Cæ ſar choſen by the ſenators at Utica to intercede 
for the Romans, 19. Pardoned by F. — 25. 

—Pinarius, one of Cæſar's bole, „ 


e Cæſar, condemned by the triumvirs, 140. | Saved | 


by his ſiſter, 145. Pardoned by Antony, 212. 


— the brother of Fulvia, oppoſes Octavian, 216. 


Beſieged in Perſia, 220. PO, 22 


—Czſar the ſon of Agrippa, 3 Adopted by Auguſtus, 


ib. His bold and . 3 to him, 335, & ſeq. 


Aſſumes the toga virilis, 339. Dies at POOR, 349- - 


Lugdunenſes rear an altar to Auguſtus, 326. 
Lupercalia, the ceremony of, deſcribed, 52 (Y). 
Lupercus Q. Gallus, vid. Gallus, 118. 

Lupias river, 354. 


 Luſitanians over-reached by Ceſar, 47-  Subdued by Cariftur, 


288. 
Luterius a poet, dan to death, 511. 


Luxury, freſh laws propoſed againſt i it by Fronts, 46s. Op- 


poſed by Afin. Gallus, 466. 
Lycaonia becomes a Roman province, 289. 


Lycians invaded by Brutus, 164. Deſpiſe 1 bas are 
kindly treated, ibid, & ſeq. Their grateful return, 


168. 
Lygdus, the poiſoner of Drufus, $24; $26 (U). 
Lyons, the hy of, in | Gar, by whom founded, 114, (% 
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Martina, an infamous poiſoner, ſent to Rome, on ſottcten - 
ol poiſoning Germanicus, 
| Marullus, why depoſed by = 

Mattium metropolis of the Catti, 435» (W). Burnt by ” > 


Mee gnas reconciles ttie triumvirs, 230. 


VN the province of, taken from the ſenate, 97s 
Macro Fees to ſeize Sejanus, 569. Over-reaches kim, 570. 


Appointed to guard the emperor, 383. Treachery te 
Scaurus, 589. To Aruntius, 


Magi/trates, how choſen by Ts, 407, & (O). 


 Maje/ty, the laws of, revived by Tiberius, 447+ Become 


excceding dangerous, 462, 475 


Manius's deſperate advice to Fulvia, 218. Bitter ſpeech 8 


againſt Octavian, 219. Put to death, 233. 
Mantua given to the diſbanded veterans, 216. 


| Marcellus pardoned W. Ceſar, at the interceſſion of the te 


nate, 28. Stabbed 15 M. Chilon, ot Cicero's letter on 
)- 


that occaſion, 16. ( 
- Oftawvia's fon marries Pompey's daughter, 236. A- 
dopted by Auguftus, 291, Choſen. #dile, 14. 
with Agrippa, 296. His ſudden death, 298. 


icq. 


Marcomanni, where ſituate, 357» (8). "Revolt againſt the 1 


Romans, 357. Defeated by: the Cheruſci, 472. 
Marcus, the ſon of Cato, his 
at Philippi, 195. 
Marius Sextus ö $4. - 
Maroboduus driven out of his kingdom, 487. 


Marriage promoted by Auguſtus, 311. His ſpeech to the 


knights in favour of it, 362, & ted. 


Mari, in Germany butchered by Germanicus 429- A; Ce- 4+ 


cina, 436, & (X). 
Martial legion's obſtinate fight againſt M. e 104. 


Found murdered, 498. 
Julius Cæſar, 52. 


the Romans, 435, 436. 


character 1, (G), 
279. A ſketch of his politi.s, ib. Cuckolded by Auguſ- 
tus, 312. Death and character, 333, 334. Works, 334- 


Alemmius a centurion's bravery againit ine mutineers, 423. 
Aemnon, the ſtatue of, at Thebes, deſcribed, 309. : 
Adenas diſſuades Pompey from treating with the triumvirs, 233. 


His advice to him, to ſeize them, rejected, 235, & icq. 
| — eee 


Falls out 


— Granius tried and acquitted of ticaſon, 448, & 


death and 85 behaviour 5 


His pedigree and 
Diſſuades Au guſtus from refigning, 


IN DE . 


Goes over to Otawan, 242. Defeats Menocrates, ib. De- 
feated by Pompey, 244. Returns to him, 245. His 
tre- chery to him, 251. Character by Horace, iz. 

Ai nocrates defeated by Menas, 242. His death, 243. 

Aencidinus Menfis, what, J7, ſub not. 

H. 14a, vid. Emerita, 188. 

Meſſala Vater. eicapes ſioin TY triumvirs, 145. Account 

of Caffrus's laft words, 179, & (L). | 

L. Corvin. lands in Sicily, 247- F lagrant flattery to 
KE 384. 

Mieſſalinus AM. Vater. font into Dalmatia, 358. His motion. 
againſt Pie oppoſed, 502, 503, & (E). 

Maſſana inveſted by Odtavian, 250. Seized by Plennius, 252. 
Delivered up to plunder, &c. 26. 

Metellus Scipio paſſes into Africa, 8. Succeſs againſt J. C. 
ſar, 13, & ſeq. Rejects Cato's. advice, 1 5 N 
kills himſelf, 16. 

Methona taken by Agrippa, 268. 

Military treaſure at Rome, what, 4 451, (I). 


| ifs among the Romans, what, 409, (O). 


 Mithridates, the Pergamenian, made king of Boſporus, 3 
I I: x 
? Meſi a deſcribed, 372, (A). 
Ma. ſians ſubdued by Craſſus, 288. 
Meoſchus's eſtate adjudged to the 410 lan, 544. 


ö 5 Munda belieged, 44. Taken, 48. 


* the battle of, 42. 
Mundus's treachery to Paulina puniſhed, 494, 495, not. 
Marcus Statius (ent againſt Baſſus, 35. Joins Caffius in Sy- 
ria, 128. Defeats Dolabella's fleet, 1 31. Ihe trium- © 
virs fleet, 187. Falls out and forſakes his collegue, 224. 
Goes from Pompey, 233. Murdered, 16. 


Mar ena L. brave ſpeech to Auguſtus, 300. Contr againſt 5 


him, 16. Betrayed and put to death, 15. 
Muſa recovers dying Auguſtus, 295. Miſcarries in curing 


: Marcellus, 298. 


1 Mut ina, the ſiege of, 99. | Raiſed, 107. 
—— the battle of, 106. When fought, 107, ( oO 


1 A Mutins Thermus turns informer „ 79 


N. 
1 N buen where ſituate, 480, 000. 


. 2 metropolis of 1 deſroed iy 2 Petr ronius, 


Vo. XIII. = 41. Narjia, 
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Narfica, the tutelar god of Vulſinium, 5 19, (P). 

Nafidius, Antony's general, defeated by Agrippa, 268. 

Natta Pinarius, a tool of Toms; 536. Accuſes Cremutius 
Cordus, ib. 

Nauportum plundered, 411. Where ſituate, ib. (T). 

Negra, where ſituate, 2 | 

Nero T. I that name was aſſumed by the Claudian family, | 
401, 

of ſon of Germanicus, made quæſtor, 50 5. Mar- 

rics Julia, daughter of Brutus, ib. Recommended to the 
14 525. Betrayed by Sejanus, 552. Accuſed by T 1. 
berins, 563. His baniſhment and death, 565. 5 

— Tiber. Gemel. vid. ſub Tiberius, 598. 

Neve M. Cocceins, attends Tiberius in his retirement, 550. 
ſtarves himſelf to death, 588. 

Nick-names common among the Romans, 414, (* J. 


Nicopolis, the city of, why fo called, 267. 


Nobiles, Auguſtus's law i in their favour, 321. 
Nonnius, one of Octavian's officers, inſulted by the e 
217. Drowned, 16. 
Norbanus, Odtavian's general, ſent to guard the Macedeniar 
paſſes, 174. Driven off by Brutus, 175. 
—— Caius, choſen conſul, 434. 


N. orici ſubdued by the Romans, 317. 


Noricum, the kingdom of, deſeribed, 3165 ſub not. 
Numidia reduced, 350. 
Numontus Vala, his death, 369. 


©. 


O 3 ſends A thouſand Nakata to Auguſt us, 292. 


Occia, preſident of the veſtals, ſucceeded by Pollig? 6 
daughter, 495. 


| O#avia, her 8 231. - Married to 3 ib. Re 


conciles him to her brother, 245. Sent back to Rome, 
246. To Antony, 25). Repulſed by him, 258. Her 
moderation towards nim, and virtuous behaviour, ib. Di- 
vorced by him, 261. Piety to her children by him, ib. & 
276. Her death, &c. 328. 


Octavius C. appointed the chief of Ceſar's heirs, 74. His 


deſcent, education, &c. 83, &ſeq. & (K). In high fa- 
vour with Cæſar, 84. Sets out for Italy contrary to the 
advice of his friends, 85. Declares himſclf Cz/ar's heir, 
1b. Takes his three names upon him, 7b. (L). Pays a 
viſit to Cicero, 87. Goes to Rome, ib. Speech to VH. Au- 
tony, 88. Mortiſying repulſe, 89. _Complains of him to 
the 


r . 


the people, 91. Reconciled to him, ib. Over- reached by 


him, 8 cond interview, and ſeeming reconciliation, 
nters Rome with an army, 96. Receives new ho- 
nours from the ſenate, 98, 100. Joins forces with the 


conſul to relieve D. Brutus, 103. Ill ſucceſs againſt Aa- 
tony, 104, & ſeq. Bravery at the battle of Mutina, 107. 


Interview with Brutus, 108. With Panſa, ib. Morti- 
hed by the ſenate, 110, 115. Reconciled to Antony, 116. 


Outwits the ſenate, ib. & ſeq. Enters Rome, 118. Choſen 


conſul, 119. His adoption confirmed, 134. Cauſes Bru- 


tus and Caſſius to be condemned, ib. Over-reaches the 


ſenate, 135. Interview with Antony and Lepidus, 138. 
Their execrable reſolution, 139. Cruelties, 141, & ſeq. 
Treachery to Gellius, 155, 156. His horrid cruelty, 15. 
Marches into Macedon, 156. Joins Aitony, 176. See 
alſo ſub Triumvirs, ih. & ſeq. His cowardice at Philippi, 
181. Succeſs againſt Brutus, 194, & ſeq. Unworthy 


_ uſage and cowardly ſpite towards his corpſe, 204. Inhu- 
manity to the republican priſoners, 206, & ſeq. Paſſes in- 


to /taly, 209. Meets with great difficulties at Rome, 216. 


Largeſs to his veterans, 217. Divorces Clodia, ib. Be- 


ſieges Peruſia, 220. Cruelty to her magiſtrates, 223. En- 


ters Rome in triumph, 226. Reconciled to Antony, 230. 
Inſulted by the people, 233. Reconciled to Pompey, 234, 
& leq. Paſllcs into Gaul, 238. Falls out with Pompey, 


240. Marries Tiber. Nero's wife, 241, & (N). III ſuc- 
ccls at ſea, 243, & ſeq. Reconciled to Antony, 245. His 
unlucky expedition againit Pompey, 246. Vain rage a- 


gainſt Neptune, 247. Defeated by Pompey, 248. Succeſs | 
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and cowardice, 250, & ſeq. Depoſes Lepidus, 253. In- 2 


ſulted by his ſoldiers, 254. His reception and honours at 
Rome, 255. Popularity, 1b. Choſen tribune for life, 1. 
Falls out with Antony, 257. Accules him to the ſenate, 
259. Declares war againſt Cleopatra, 264. Reproachful _ 


letters to Antony, 266. Third conſulate, 267. The or- 
der of his fleet, 271. Stupid ſuperſtition, 10. (V). Vic- 
tory at Afium, 272, & leq. Settles the affairs of Aſia 


Minor, &c. 277. Treble triumph at Rome, 278. Takes 
the title of emperor, ib. His politic government, 279, & 
ſeq. Artful ſpeech to get the ſupreme authority, 281 


Surnamed Auguſtus, 282. His ftrength, policy, &c. 


28 5, & leq. Succeſs againſt the Spariards, 287. Be- 
comes abſolute monarch, 291. His will and dying behavi- 

our, 295. Unexpected recovery, ib. New acts of popu- 

larity, 295. New powers, Tc. granted to him, 297. An- 


ſwer to the embaſſadors of Tiridates and Phrahates, ib. 


4 L 2 | Refuſes 


— 


I 


IDE. 


Refuſes the dictatorſhip, 298. Makes new regulatione, 
299, 307. Conſpiracy againſt him, 300. Paſſes into Si. 
cily, 301. Into Greece, 303. Succels againſt Phrahates, 
ib. & (eq. & (C). Comes to Samos, 305. Recovers ſome 
loſt enſigns, 206. Returns to Rome and is choſen cenſor, 
307. Retorms the ſtate, 310. Cowardice, th, Rejects 
the title of lord, 312. Shameful expedition into Gaul, 314. 
Takes the title of pontifex max. 320. Returns to Kor, 
ib. Makes ſcveral new laws, 321. Corrects the kalendar, 
322. Funeral honours to Agrippa, 324. Worſhipped by 
the Gauls, 320. Makes ſome new laws, 331. Inſtances 
of his popularity, 332. "Third decennial power, 16. Se- 
verity to Julia, 340, 354. Exhibits magnificent ſhows, 
Sc. 341. dcnds Caius into the eaſt, 342. Letter to him 
on his birth-day, 348. Contpired: againſt, 353- Clemen- 
cy to the conſpirators, ib. Appoints Vonones king of Par- 
thia, 355. Speech to the married and unmarried, 362, & 
ſeq. Exceflive grief at Varus's defeat, 370. Threatened 


by ſundry prodigies, 371, (Z). Letier to the ſenate, 377. 
Fourth decennial CT 378. Other prodigies preced- 


ing his death, 379. Is taken ul at Naples, 380. Dies at 
Nola, 381. Letters to Tiberius, 382, (E ) Legacics and 


_ writings, 384. Funeral honours, 385. Apotheoſis, ib. 
Character, 386. Stately buildings, 390, ſub not, Wriit- 


ings, c. 394+ ſub not. 


Odryſians revolt and are defeated, 508. 


Oencauda, whete ſituate, 166, (G). 


Ofilius's bold n to Cetavianus, 2 * Privately murder- 
ed, ib. 


| n 8 ehe * a revolt in Friſia, 559, (K). 


Opoins. Carus the hiſtorian's character, 7, (E). 

— — a dutitul fon, amply rewardev, 144. 
Opfius Marc, one of the betrayers of Sabinus, 557. 
CO: cint, Antony's new ſenators, why fo called, 81. 


Oroſius's anachroniſm of the great earthquake, 473» (G). 


Oſtia Rheni, or mouths of the Rhine, how my; vid. Nn, 


453, (Q). 


Ovid writes his ars 3 312, (J). His Ke baniſh- 


| _ 372, & 9295 Death, 375 in fn. not. & 77. 
Pe 


; P 3 Sext. turns informer, 577. 


Pacorus comes to Baſſus $ relief at Apamea, zo His ſucceſs 
in Sy ria, 228. 


Pedius, 
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- Paxdus, a tool of Oni TOMUS, 134, 142+ His death, 142. 
1 Pallas informs“ Tiberius ot Scjarus's treaſonabic placauces, 
4 | 566. 
ie Pa.myreans outwit Marc Antony's troops, 212. 
5 Pandataria, where ſituate, 565. 
1 Pannania ſubdued by Agrippa, 323. Deſerided, ib. (F). 
_ | Ravaged by Tiberius, 325, 327. en 358. Reduced, 
1 362. Atﬀrelh, 305, & ſeq. 
„ Pannonian legions revolt, 408. Quelled by an eclipſe, 417. 
„  Panſa, Caius ibis, choſen conſul, 99. Propoſal to the 
82 ſenate, ib. II! ficceſs againſt 3 105. Lalt advice 
- | to Udtaviinus, 108. SuſpeRed to be pulſo; 1ed by Ceta- | 
% | 27 an, I 09, 9 1 Inte rred, 1 
83 Pantheon at Rome, when and by whom built, 289. eh 
„ with lightning, 298. 
1 Pauptian- Peppean law enacted, 363.  Mitigated by Tiberius, 
7 | 504. 
1 Papias Pompey's Admiral 5 ſucceſs againſt Lepidus, 17 De- 5 
denied by Agrippe, 245. 
5 Papinius kills ſumſelt, 596. 
t F defeat enen >» Uoops, 228. Aue by Oatavia- 
a | uus, 277. Their famous embaſly 1 to hun, 355. 
| Pata a, here ſituate, 167, (Hi). 
8 Patarans, their mvincivle love of liberty, 167. Overcome by 


_» Brutus's mildneſs, ib. 
Patræ taken by gerippa, 268. 
| Paxea kills herſelf, 589. „ e 
- | Ped ſent againſt the Chernſci, 439. His character, writings, 
1 &c. ib. (B). | BE 1 
P-lla Lucius condemned for extortion, 170. | 
Percennius raiſes a revolt in Hungary, 408. His ſpeech to 7 
the mutineers, ib. & ſt d. Put to death, 417. 
Pergamenian library given to Cleopatra, 263. 
Peru ſia beſieged by GAavian, 220. Makes a vigorous de- 
fence, 222. Sut rendered, 223. Burnt, 224. 
Peruſians. 300 put to death by Octavian, 223. 
Petreius gocs over to , 10. Gratitude to Cofer, 14: 
Death, 16. 
| Petronius C. his ſucceſs ind Canoes queen of Ethiopia, 
2294. Forces her to a peace, ib. | 
| "Downs the fabuliſt, when Le flouriſhed, 607, ſub. not. 


 Pharnaces's vaſt ſuccels againſt the Romans, 2. Defeated 
by Ceſar, ib. Flies to Sinope, 3. Murdered by A un- 
dir, ib. 


l i where, and by whom, built, 175. The fil battle 
. of, 180, &  E The ſecond, 193: 


. Phillipp, | 


INDEX. 


Philippus L. Mar. marries the mother of Odavian, 84. 
W hence ſurnamed Thurinus, ib, 

Phils ſtirs up the Luſitanians againſt 7. Ceſar, 47. 

Philolagus, whether the betrayer of Cicero, 150, (D). 


Philotas's account of Antony's extravagance, 226, (D). Hu 
ſophiſtry rewarded, 227, not. 


5 Phlagon s account of a dreadful earthquake, 473» ( G). And 


of an eclipſe, 588. 

Phoebe, Julia's ane] kills herſelf, 341- Auguſtus's remark 
on her death, iv. | 
Phenix, the appearance of one in Egypt, 50 r, (Z). The 

antients opinion of that fabulous bird, 16. 
Phrahates's meſſage to Auguſtus, 297. Submits to his con- 


ditions, 303. His motives for it, 76, * Submiſſion to that 
monarch, 


Pinacles at A what, 57, ( B). 
Piſaurum deſtroyed by an arthquake, 264, (R). 
' Piſidia become a Roman province, 289. 


Piſo Calpurn. made depoſitary of cæſar s will, 73- Speech 


to the ſenate, 7b. 


in the ſenate, 466. Trial and death, 531, & (V). 
Piſo Cneius's noble queſtion to Tiberias, 449. His character 


and ſignal pride, 471, & (D). Made governor of Syria, 


471. Behaviour towards the Athenians, 479. Ship- 
wrecked but ſaved by Germanicus, ib. Inliolent behaviour 


to him, ib. & 484. Suſpected of poiſoning him, 484. & 
ſeq. Letter to Tiberius, 489. Arraigned by F Helis, 


400. 


Lucius killed in Spain, 845. 
the governor of Rome: dies, 581, & wh 
Plancina's extract and pride, 472, & (E) 


by Tiberius, 502. Her death, 587. 


Plancus Munat. a friend to Cafar, and Antony, ' 111. His 

wary behaviour to the latter, ib. & ſeq. Goes over to 
him, 114. His triumph, 153. Conſulate, 156. Sent 
to relieve Luciue, 221. Leaves him in the lurch, 1b. 


Forced off by Octavian, 224. Flies to Maccdon, ib. 
Treachery to Auteny in diſcovering his will, 262. Wretch- 


ed character, . (Q). Purveyor to the city and named 


cenſor, 299. EPS 
Pavers, ſage, their licentiouſneſs ſuppreſſed, 450. Expelled 
the empire, 528. 
Plbeians, their — to Ant els. 20:3, 
Porno COUNTS up effara to Lepidus, 252. 


* - 
Prrtrys 


Luc. Calpurn. ſucceſs in Thrace, 328. Noble ſpeech 


mmodeſt po- 
pularity, 479. Abandons her huſband, 501. "FOO 
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P];tius condemned by the triumvirs, 140. 

Plutarch, why prejudiced againſt Caſſius, 185, (N). 

Polemocratia puts herſelf under Brutus's protection, 12 5. 

Polemon made king of Pontus, 318. 

Pollio, Ajinius, a friend of Cæſar and Antony, I11, 112. Goes 
over to the latter, 114. vent againſt Salvidienus, 220. 
Joined by Plancus, ib. Purſued by Oavius, retires to 
Ahenobarbus, 224. Perſuades him to ſubmit to Antony, 229. 
& (F). Frank anſwer to Auguſtus, 262. Death, 518. 

Vidius, a cruel upſtart, dies, 320. 
Pompeia Macrina baniſhed, 584. Her family put to death, 
* 


Pompeii, the two ſons of Pompey, their ſucces in Spain, 38, 
& leq. 


Pompeius put to death by Tiberius, 582. 
Pompey, Cneius's ſucceſs in Spain, 39, & ſeq. Defeated by 
Czſar, 42, & ſeq. Flight and death, 44, & ſeq. 1 
— Cextus's flight into Celtiberia, 46. Oppoſes the tri- 
umvirs in Sicily, 207. His ſhameful indolence there, 224. 
Comes over to Antony, 235. Interview with him and the 
triumvirs, 234. Concludes a treaty with them, ib. & ſeq. 
Generous anſwer to Menas, 236. Returns to Sicily, 237. 
Flated with his ſucceſs, 247. Reduces Octavian to great 
ſtraights, 249. Total defeat at ſea, 251. Quits Sicily, 


252. His laſt efforts in A/ia defeated, 256. Death, ib. 
Pompey” s theatre burnt and rebuilt, 517. 


Pomponius's ſtratagem to ſave himſelf, 146. 
Secundus impriſoned, 573. 
Pontifex Maximus forbid to aſſiſt at 8 440, (E). 
AA a title aſſumed by the Roman emperors, 320. 
Firſt rejected by Gratian, ib. 
Pontius Pilate's account of Chri/?'s crucifixion, 594. 
—— Fregellanus degraded, 596. 
Pontus Polemaicus whence fo called, 319. 
Popilius his ingratitude to Cicero, 149. 
Portia” s ſurpriſing courage and conſtancy, 59, bo, & (05 
Dread for Brutus, 60. Sorrowful ** from him, 121; 
& (O). Death, 205. | 
Perus s pompous embalſy to Aug „„ 
Poſthumius Q. put to death by Antony, "He: | 
FT afeits: Vigilum, at Rome, his office, 255. 
Caſtrorum, what 412, (U. 
— Prætorii, 414, (B). 
Ararii Militaris, 451, (I). 


1 ee 


Pratorium among the Romans, what, 414, (B). 
P; tors, their number augmented by Cala, 51. 


Premns. 
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Jſtors their number augmented by Cæſar, 51. 


by informing, 579. 


I Ezulus P. M. appointed to try Scjanus, 570. 
* Javed by his generous fave, 1455 & leq. 


ND EX. 


Premmts taken by Petronius, 294. 

Prat of Jupiter, nut ſuffered. to leave Rome, 514. 
Principes ſuventuiis, vid. Yeuths, 336, (C). 
Prijors in the Roman CAPs how, 412, (W). 


Proftitutei at Rome, Jaws againſt, 403. 


Provinces, Koman, divided into pe and ſenatorial, 282. 
How governed, 283. 

Pſelcha, where ſituate, 294. T ken by Petronius, ib. 

Phjilli, a kind of ſnake doctors, 8, (F). 

Fjy.he's intrigue with voung Cate merrily punned, 25. 

Prolemy, the ſon of Clapatra, made king of Phœ nice, 259. 

king of Mauritania, complimented by Lemke, 


533 


Pu: licola Gell. one of the commanders at Actium for 4 


271. His conduct there, 272. 


Publius a Syrian pantomime, 31, (P). 


Marc. an, aſtrologer put to death, 465. 
Pulit a German of extraordinary ſtrength, 361. 


TOE s bold _ to e 313. 


5 


Qu. where ſituate, 482. (0). 


Duadratus Seius's arraignment, 570. 


power inlarged, 331. 


Quinctilian reproved by Tiberius, 58 1, & ſeq. 


Juindtius, an officer of Dolabella, betrays Laodicea, 1 37. 


Quintilius Varus dies by the hands of his treedmen to avoid 


Odtavian's cruelty, 206. | 
Quintus Pedius, one of Cæſar's heirs, 74. 

Veranius made governor of Cap} adocia, 480. 
<uintus Servaus governor of Comagene, 480, 


Good offices 


Puirinius Publ. choſen governor to Caius, 345. 
Judæa, 300. 


to Tiberius, ibid. & 348. Sent governor of 
Intercedes in vain tor Libs, 464. 
Pida ſur adultery, 504. His death and . funeral, 510. 


Charectei; ib. 


R. 


hum, 57 2* 


Rheti, 


Their 


Saves himſelf 


Sues the divorced Le- 


Condemns 


; ES 


2 — — — 4 "ER — n 


—— — -.- . 


| Kouille, father, his partiality aninadverted, 1 37 & bos, in 


1D 


Rheti, where ſituate, 314, (E). Dreadful irruption into 
Italy, ib. & ſeq. Defeated by Druſus, 317. 

Rhetia deſcribed, 316, ſub not. 

Rhetinum, the dreadful ſiege of, 364, & ſeq. 


Rhamanites, where ſituate, 292. 


Rhaſcupolis, king of Thrace, joins Brutus and Ca us, 173. 


Conducts them to Philippi, 174. Forſakes Brutus tor 
not fighting, 188. 


Rhaſcuperis friend to the Romans, 327. 


defeated and killed, ib. 


| Rhemetalces defeated, 328. Beſieged by the Odr Wh tans, $08, 


Rheſcuporis over-reached by Tiberius, 482, & (P). His 


| Rhine, river, its three oſtia or mouths, 4 53, (Q). 
Rhodes taken and plundered by Caſſius, 162. 


Rhodians, their haughty embaſſy to Caſſius, 160. Twofold 
defeat at ſea, 162. Severity to them from Coffs highly 

recompenſed by Antony, 212. 

Rhymetalces defeats the two Batos, 360. 


Roman empire, the beginning of, 282. Its extent, revenue, 
Kc. 283. Strength, 285. i e 
| Komans degenerate under Auguſtus 28 3. „55 
Rome, its confuſion at Cæſur's bent, 66. In a new civil 

war, 96, & ſeq. Diſtraction under a new triumvirate, 
134, & ſeq. In flames and confulion, 141, & ſeq. And 
laughter, 143, & ſeq. Groans under the triumvirs, 7b. 


& ſeq. Divided into two factions, 218. Suffers a freſh 


famine, 233. Greatly inriched by Augu//us, 281. A new 
cenſus taken, 280, & (Y). Its joy at Augu/tus's recovery, 
296. Depopulated by peſtilence and famine, 299. As ap- 


pears by a new cenſus, 333. Deſtroyed by fire, 335. Di- 


vided into wards, ib. Under a new famine, 355. A new 


cenſus attended with many prodigees, 378. In deep mourn- 


ing for Germanicus, 488. 
Reſtral crown among the Romams, what, 2 52. 


fin. not. 


Rubrius accuſed of treaſon, 808. 
KRuſfilla Annia's forgery and puniſhment, 507, 508. 


Rufus Petilius the betrayer of Sabinus, 557. 

Rufus Trebellienus made governor of Thrace, 48 8 
Ruſticus's unexpectedly mild advice to the lenate, RN 
Rutilius Trebellienus, put to death, 591. 


vor. XI I. -——M-- S. linus 


—  Amilius kills himſelf 589. 


E 


8. 


8 ſent to ſuppreſs the robbers about Rome, 255. 


4 Pop. ſucceſs i in Thrace $45» His death and cha. 
| apa 593- 


(1). 


Sabus, king of Arabia Felix, invaded by Gallus, 292. Aban- 


dons his metropolis, 16. 


Sacculio, a ſnarling buffoon, put to death, 190. 
ING, Graf: £dius, baniſhed, 596. 


Secravir raiſes a revolt in Cen, 508. His defeat and deſpe- 
rate end, 509. 


Salaſſi ſubdued by Varro, 288. 
Salian hymns, what, 490, (W 


Bs = th the hiſtorian, ſent againf the tenth legion, 10. Repull. 
, ib. Appointed to govern Numidia and Mauritania 3 


eee 25. To govern Numidia again, 34. 


His extract and character, 10. (6). Over-reaches the 
Agrippa, 200. 


Salona, where. eee 35% (w). dee by Bar, 


359. 


Fe wb Afin nius's Ak: 518. 


Saluianus, Calpurn. an informer, baniſhed, 538. 
Salvidienus comes to Octavian's ſuccour, 220. Greatly hay 
raſſed by Lucius, ib. & ſeq. Betrayed by Antony, to view 
he oftcrs his ſervice, 232. Aw death and —_— ibid. 


& (I). 


 Samziartus, the bloody executioner of W 101. 
Samos made tree by Auguſtus, 306. 


Sanctuaries, Roman, the number of, leſſened, 514. 
Sarago//a, by whom built, 288. 
Satirical libels forbid by Ofavian, 377. 


Saturninus choſen conſul, 305. Made governor of Syria, | 
350, (O). Commands under Tiberius, 3 54 Sent againſt 


the Marcomanni, 357. 
xd defeated and kiiled, 228. 


Scapula endeayours to defend Corduba againſt cal, 46. Dit. — 


appointed, Kills himſelf, 15. 
Scarlet coat of arms, the Reman ſign of battle, 17. 
Scaurus Mamercus diſcarded by Tiberius, 400. 


Sccipie, 


Titius 851 of treaſon, 557. His death, 558, 


Salluſtius, Criſpus, privy to Agrippa's murder, 397, 


IN D EX. 


Sci pio general of the Pompeii, kills himſelf, 26. f 

P. Cornel. choſen conſul, 313. e 

Scots unconquered by the Romans, 293 

Scribonia divorced by Octavian, 241, & (N). 

Scribonius ſeizes Dynamis's * 318. Put to death, 
_. 

Sylaceum retaken from Planes, 247. 

2 Satr. a tool of Sejanus, 536. 


S. geſtes, a triend to the Romans, 435- Speech to Germani- - 


CUT, 438. 
Segimundus, how received by Germanicus 426, FE 


| Sgjanus made governor of young Druſus, 414, 415. III 

offices to Agrippina, 445. Great ſway, 505. Statue ſet 
up in the theatre, 517. Deſcent, character, and views, 
519, & ſeq. Attempt againſt Druſus, 522, & ſeq. A- 
gainſt the ſons of Germanicus, 527, 530. Petitions to 

marry Livia, 541. Perſuades Tiberius to retire, 543. 
Hatches Agrippina's ruin, 546. And that of her two 
ſons, 552. His arrogance, 560, 568. Bold letter to the 
ſenate, 564. Honours decreed to him, 566. Choſen. 

_ conſul, 567, (O). Over-reached by Tiberius, 567, & 
ſeq. Abandoned by his creatures, 571. Impriſoned, 572. 

Put to death, ib. With his children, 574. 

L. affronting behaviour to Tiberius, 580. 

Seius the father of Sejanus, his original, 519, & ſeq. 

Sempronius Gracchus debauches ns; 405. His baniſhment 

| and death, 406. 

Senate, 5 affronted by aer, 51. Divided on occa- 

ſion of his death, 70, & ſeq. Proclaim a general amneſty 
to the conſpirators, 71. Baſe ſubmiſſion to Ofavian, 136. 
And flattery to him, 254, & ſeq. How regulated by him, 
280, & ſeq. Heap new titles and honours on him, 281, 
286. And larger power, 289, 291, 297. Reformed by 

him, 310. Regulated afreſh, 331. Recommended to 71 

berius, 377. Flattery to him, 398, & ſeq. Highly re- 
ſpected by him, 432. Baſe ſlavery to him, 465. Honours 
to Germanicus, 400. Groſs — * to Tiberius, 513. To 

Sej anus, 566. 

Senators, number increaſed to nine hundred, 51. Three hun 
dred pro ſcribed, 143. 

4 Septimius, a centurion, nfked by his ſoldiers, 420. 

S erenus Vib. vid. Vibius, 528. 

Seres, the ſame with the Chineſe 290, (B). Send an — 
to Auguſtus, 291. 

Servilia divorced by Octavian, 140, (A). 

4M 2 Seruiliu- 
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Servilius, Sentius, defeats and takes Piſo priſoner, 4490. 
Servius Malvginerfo 5 ſucceeded by his ſon, as Flamen Dialis, 
529. 
Se/trus P. receives the ſaſces from Auguſtus, 297. 
Caius, a degenerate ſenator, 5 
Sextus Pompey's grandſon choſen conſul, 378. Swears alle- 
giance to Tiberius, 398. 


Sibylline books purged by Longs 312. A new one pro- 
poſed by Gallus, 582, (W | 


Sicambri defeated be Druſus, 327. 


Sigimerus well received by Germanicus, 445. 
Silanus Ful. choſen conſul, 312. 


. Caius's trial ai baniſhment for extortion, 412, 


& (I). 


| Silius's trial, 530, (X). Death, 531. 


Sil, when hit brought into Europe, 290, (B). A law made 
againſt mens wearing it, 16. in fin. not. ns 


Silvanus Plautus kills his wite, 532. Prevents his condem- 
nation by a voluntary death, 6. 


Sirmium peſieged by the Pannonians, 359 The metropolis 
ol that country, 1b. (C). 


Sirpicus, the centurion, whence ſo called, 414, (Z). 
Sitius's eminent ſervices to J. Ceſar, 26. Rewarded by 


him, 1b. 


Slades, the REI of ſome who ſave their maſters, 1455 | 
149. Their oaths how admitted in courts, 332. _ 
ee build 2 temple to Tiberius, 59. "Their conteſt 


with ten other cities about it, 547, (F). 


Sollliers, Roman, their pay, &c. 409, (R). 
Selva, the repo of Noricum Mediterran. 3173 in fin. 


not. 5 


Seſius, the conſul, retires to A. Antony, 1075 Defeated and 


killed at A7:um by Agrippa, 268. 5 
Spaniards declare for the Fe, 38. Subdued by Auguſtus; 

287. 
Spe luncæ among the Romans in great uſe, 551, (B). 


 _ Spurina, the augur's warning to Ceſar, 57. 


| oi gu. 44 out of AE; 313. 


Statilius, a young Roman's bravery, 20, (H). His death 
prevented, 25, 55. Declines to engage in the conſpiracy 
againſt Caſar, 56. Slain at the battle of Philippi, 196. 


Taurus lands in Sicily, 246. Choſen conſul, 
286. 


Statues, how, and to _ e 491, (Z). 


of emperors become ſanctuaries, 507. 


Stertinius' 


TY. 


C 


Stertiniuss ſucceſs againſt the Bructeri, 439. Sent avid 
Arminius, 455. Againſt the Cheruſci, 458. 


Strate diſpatches the brave Brutus, 197. 


Strymbn, river, the boundary of Macedon, 175. 
Suirium take by V. Agrippa, 220. 

Hlia, Fauſtus, Pampey's ſon-in-law, defeated, 26. 
Syllæus's treachery to Ælius Gallus, 292. 

Sy/lanus retires from M. Antony, 264. 

Symbolon, the ſtraights of, where, 174. 


be 6 


T Aforines raiſes a revolt in Africa, 477- Defeated by 

Furius Canmilius, ib. By Apronius, 504. Bold em- 

baſſy to Tiberius, 518. Deteated by Blæſus, narrowly eſa 
capes, 16, Deieated by Dolabella, * killed, 533. 
Tacitus the hiſtorian's character of Auguſtus, 387, ( F). 


Tagonius Gall. his flattery to Tiberius, 577. 


Tanfana, the temple of, deſtroyed, 429- Ni that dei- 
ty is fo called, 16, (P. 


Tarſmſes heavily fined by Caſſius, 157. 


Taverns ſuppreſſed by Tiberius, 433. 
Temples at Rome, how built in honour of the Roman e 


rors, 539, (C). 


Tencteri defeated by Druſus, 3 


Terentia, Mzacenas's wife's AT. with Auguſtus, 313. 
Terentius, Marc. accuſed as a friend to Sejanus, 579. His no- 
ble defence before the ſenate, ib. Abſolv ed, 580. 


Jeutobu- gium, the foreſt of, where ſituate, 439. 
Thapſus, the battle of, 16. 1 
Theatres at Rome divided into factions, 408, (P). : Regula- - 


ted, 450. 


3 Thebes {ripped by C. Gallus, 289. 


Theodorus betrays Antony's ſon to Octavian, 277. 

Thoranius ſacrificed by the triumvirs, 140. 

Thracians their country waſted by Vologeſes, 327- 

Thrajyllus, a famed aſtrologer, beloved by Tiberius, WY 
Deceives him, 597, * His death, works, and character, 
607, ſub not. | 

Thuſneldis carried off by 4 435. Her daga bra- 

very, 437, & ſeq. Delivery, 438. 


Tiber overflows part of Rome, 59 3: 


Tiberius Claud. Nero's ill ſucceſs in nn 225. Flight 
into Sicily, ib. & ſeq. Returns to Rome, 2 37: Reftigns 
his wile to Uetuvian, 243. 


P | 
— Augu/c 3 
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— Agufbus's ſon- in law, his cruelty to the Miures, &c. 


287. Made quæſtor, 291. Succeſs againſt the Germans, 
317. Succeeds Agrippa, as adjutor to Auguſtus, 325. 
F arries the infamous Julia, ib. Reduces the Panno- 
nians, ib. & 327. Sends Druſus's letter to Auguſtus, 329. 
Sent againſt the Germans, 333. Triumphs over them, 
335. Sudden 1etreat to Rhodes, . Behaviour there, 
33. Refuſed to return, 339. Divorces Julia, 341. 
3 to Auguſtus, 344. Returns to Rome, 348. Adopt- 
ed by Auguſtus, 352. Succeſs againſt the Germans, 354, 


355. Slow expedition againſt the Marcomanni, 357. Jea- 


louty of Germanicus, 358, & ſeq. Surpriſed by the Dal- 
matians, 306. Triumphs over them, 367, 371. His 
great riſe, 267. Quinquennia! tribuneſhip renewed, 378. 


| Recalled from [llyricum, 380. Aſſiſts at Augu/tus's laſt 


moments, ib. & ſeq. Declared his ſucceſſor, 382. The 
motives of it, ib. (E). Murders young Agrippa, 388, 
397» ( * Declared emperor, 398. His extract, 401, 
(L). Where born, 403, ſub not. Ingratitude to his mo- 
ther, 405. Cruelty to Julia, 405, ( M ). Letter to the 


revolted legions, 415. Jealouſy of Germanicus, 431. Sig- 


nal modeſly, ib. & ſeq. Reſpect for the ſenate and con- 


ſuls, 432. Reformation, 433. Jealouſy of Agrippina, 


445. Affected popularity, 446. Revives the law of ma- 
jeſty, 447. Severely lampooned, 76. (H). Over- reaches 
the veteians, 451. Saluted emperor by Germanicus, 458. 


Grows ſuſpicious of him, 461. Treachery to Libo, 462. 


Reception of Germanicus, 469. T reachery to Archelaus, 
470. Liberality to twelve ruined cities, 474. Genero- 


ſity to that of Rome, 495 Edict againſt mourning for 
Germanicus, 498. Speech to the ſenate about Piſo's trial, 
499. Partiality to Plancina and her family. 502. Fourth 


conſulate, 505. Goes into Campania, ib. Excuſe for 
not going againſt the Germans, 510. His law for repriev- 
ing condemned criminals ten days, 511, (H). Let- 
ter againſt the ſuppreſſion of luxury, 513. Diſſimulation to 


Livia, 514. Returns to Rome, ib. Speech in favour 
of young Druſus, 523. On the greatneſs of his army, 


&c. 523, (8). Why nicknamed Callipedes, 5 24, in fin. 
not. Honoured with a temple, 529. Singular knowledge 
of mankind, 535. Anſwer about building temples to him, 

539, & ſeq. To Syanus's petition, 541, & ſeq. Grows 


mote ſuſpicious of Agrippina, 546. Eleven cities contend 
which ſhall build him a temple, 547, (F). Retires from 
Rome, 548. His motives for it, ib. (G). His life ſaved 


r 


e forbid by Auguftur, 325, 327. 


ND. 
by Sejanus, 552. Grows * and cruel, ib. & ſeq. 
And yet generous, 554, & (F). Retires into Coprec, 
555. Letter to the ſenate on the execution of Sabinus, 
553. Hatred and ingratitude to his mother, 562. Letters 
againſt Agrippina and Vero, 563. Cruel uſage of them, 
$65. Informed of Szjanus's deſigns, 566. Letter to the 


| ſenate againſt him, 569. Butchers all his friends, 573 
Other cruelties, 575. His dreadful condition, 578, ( I). 


Makes him murder all his old friends, 580. Makes a 


ſham approach towards Rome, 583. Seizes on Marius's 


eſtate, 584. His baſeneſs and cruelty, 7b. & ſeq. His 


mean behaviour to 3 58 5, & ſeq. Generoſity to 
ſome Roman ſufferers, 59 Public buildings, 594, (B). 
Taken ill out of Ca 5 595, & (C). Deceived by an 
aſtrologer, 597, & ( 

ſucceſſion, 599, & = Foretels Gemellus and Caligula's 


deaths, 601. Stifled by Macro, 602. Burial, 603. Cha- 


racter, 604, & (F). 
Gemellus Nero, whether named to focored his grand - 
father, 598, & leq. 


| Tigranes crowned by Tiberius, 304. By Caius, 35: Put 


to death by Tiberius, 593. 


Tiridates comes to Rome, 2 | | 
Titinius, Caſſius's friend, the unſortunate cauſe of his death, 


183. Kills himſelf, * 


Titius, Marc, defeats young N in Afia Fa, 256. Murder 
him, and is hated by the Romans, ib. Made conſul, 07: 


Tomes, metropolis of Lower Mafia, 372, (A). 


DTorguatus ſent againſt Antony, 109. 
Toryne ſurpriſed by Octavian, 267. Clepatra' . pun upon i, : 


7 3 5 Þ 


Tracondimotus ſollowe Antony, M7: Defeated and killed, 


268. 


_ Treadle, * whom invented, 293. 


Treaſan, high, vid. fub Majeſty, 447- 
Treaſury, Roman, their decrees vreſerved i in, 511, (H). 


Trebonius, Caius, one of Ceſar's conſpirators, 55. Amuſes 
M. Antony, 63, & (D). Treacherouſly murdered by Da- 


labella, 101, * (N). His character, 102. Reception on, 
Caſſius, 128, 


| Tribunals, how raiſed among the Romans, 410, (S). 


Trio, Fulcin. put to death, 591. His laure q_ Tilerius 
read in the ſenate, 592. 


Triun 7 rate 7 


O *1 64 he ſettled the 


647 


EN D. 


Triumvirate, the ſecond, 138, & ſeq. Their firſt edi, 

141. Butcheries, ib. & ſeq. Extortions and cruetties, 

153, ſeq. Their army in great diſtreſs, 176. In greater 
after the battle of Philippi, 187. Defeated at ſea, ib. 
Victory over the republicans, 193. Cruelty to them, 204. 

Triumviri monetales, their office, 399» = a 

Tubantes, where ſituate, 430, ( R). efeated by Germani- 
cus, 430. 8 
Tubero, Seius's ſucceſs againſt the Germans, 459. REIN of 

treaton, but acquitted, ron 

Tullius, M. Cicero's ſon's triendſhip to Brutus, 123. Over- 

_ throws Caius Antonius, 126. Returns to Rome, 23 
Turma, among the Romans, how compoſed, 428, (V- 
 Turenii defeated by the Romans, 509. 

Tyre held againſt the Romans, 228. 


 Valerius Maximus, an account of bis writings, Sc. 606, 
1 Woke 
| Ae driven from his 1 482. 
eres put to death by Aitony, 206. 
wn —T erent. ſent againſt the Salaſſi, 286. 
eu, Quintil's extortions in Germany, 367. Defeated, 369. 
His death, ib. Buried fix years after, 440. His monu- 


ment demoliſhed by the Germans, 453 Standard recover- 
ed from them, 461. 


accuſed of ks 555» (G). | 

| U, where lituate, 418, (D). Their altar to Auguſtus, 

2% (K). | 

Vallis, Cela! kills himſelf to 15080 the cruelty of Octavian, 

22 . 

A 8 ſhameful parcialiey againſt Pompey, 2 36. | 

Follows Tiberius into Germany, 4 An account of * 

and his writings 605, (G). 
Publius's great ſucceſs in Thrace, ot. 

Ventidins P. raiſes forces for Antony, 103. Made conſul, 

342, & (B). Succeñ in Partbia, 2 . Diſmiſſed by | 
Antony, 239- = 

Fercingetorix led in triumph by Ceſar, 29. 

Heſtals their ſeat at the theatre, 529. 

 Feſiilius kills himſelf, $80. 

_ Fe/iilla ſignal impudence, 493. - Baniſhment, ib. 

 Vetera, the old camp, where ſituate, 426, (L). 

Veterans regulated by Huguſtus, 321. Who were proper iy : 
ſuch, 409, (Q). Revolt in Pannonia, 408, & ſeq; 
And in Germany, +18. Quelled = diſcharged by Ger- 


manicus 


. 


manicus, 422. Whence called Vexillarii, ib. 'G J. Re. 


volt afreſh, 426. Appeaſed by Germanicus, 427. Out- 


witted by Tiberius, 451. 
Vetienus Montanus baniſhed, 544, & (E). 
Vetus acquitted of adultery, 508. Banithed for treaſon, ib. 


Vibius Serenus, 528. Re-accuſed by his fon, 533, 534 * 


_ (A): Baniſheqd, 535. 


a noted informer, 539. 


face, s mutinous ſpeech to his general, 413- Put to death, 


| Vindelicia Deſcribed, 314, (E). Subdued by Tilerius, 317. 


Vinicius M. casten conſul, 565. Marriage with Julia, 
ib. (N). 


Virgil's narrow eſcape, 216. Gon to Rome, is. _ His death, 


monument, &c. 306, 307, & (D). 
Vi rrginity how far encourag:d by Oatavian, 364. 


 Firgins not to be executed before deflowered, 574, & (Q). 


Vipſania dies a natural death, 503, & (F). 

Vitellius's diſmal journey down che Amiſia, 445. Arraign- 
ment of Pifo, 499. Rewarded by the ſenate, 503. 
— Publius s arraignment and death, 573. 


L. choſen conſul, 589. Sent into my 590. 
Vitia barbarouſly executed, 581. 


Ulla beſieged by Cn. Pompeins, 39- 


Voconian 85 what, 393, T X ). Abrogated, by Auguſt 


— $3. . 

V olegeſes's ſucceſs in Tlecee, 327. | 
Felunnins, a biting buffoon, put to death, 190. 
the hiſtorian's account of Brutus, 191. 


Vonones made king of Parthia, 355. D- poſed 471. ene 
to Pompeie polis, 187. Endeavouring to eſcape is lain, 48 3. 


X (R). 
U. gulania caſt by the brave Piſo, 466, 407. & (A). 
Urſaon taken by Ceſar, 48. 
Uſipetes defeated by Druſus, 326. By S 430. 


Itica defended by Cato, 17. Her grief for his dein, 24. 


Surrendered to Cz/ar, ib. & leq. 
Vulſinii, a city in Etruria, 519, (PY). 
 Pulturs — at A, kata b inſtallation, 1 10. 


W. 


Won 5 inheritance confined by the V. cconian „hu, 363 (J). 


-——German, their bravery, 4, (Z) 
Writing ſhort-hand, by whom 1nv ented, 334» : 
N. XIII. 4 N | . 


I 


X. 


8 brave defence againſt the Romans, 164, & ſeq, 

Betrayed by the Oenoandes, 166. Their deſperate end. 

ib. & _ Dreadful inſtances of their love of liberty, ib. 
& ſeq. Favoured by MH. Antony, 212. 


Xanthus, metropolis of Lycia, 164, (F). Beſieged by Bre- 
tus, . Burnt by 1 its inhabitants „ 166. 


: Wt; prince of the Roman, his dignity, office, &c. 336, 
2. 


i 2E a gymnoſophiſt, burns himſelf, 356. 
4 Zeno crowned king of Armenia, 480. 


| The ind of the thirteenth Volume. 
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